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PREFACE 


Owing  to  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  Mr. 
Jusiee  Gray,  believing  that  thereby  the  work  would  be  expedited,  decided 
to  bring  out  and  personally  superintend  the  printing  of  his  Report  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  other  Commissioner  wius  being  printed.  As  a 
consequence,  each  report  is  paged  independently  in  Roman  numerals- 
At  the  close  of  the  first  report,  (page  cxxxiv),  the  second  report  com- 
mences, and  at  the  close  of  the  second  report,  (page  cii),  the  Minutes  of 
E^^dence  and  Appendices  will  be  found,  paged  with  Arabic  numerals.  In 
referring  to  the  volume,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  that  portion  of 
the  Report  signed  by  the  Chairman,  (Mr.  Chapleau)  ;  that  one  hundred 
and  two  pages  follow  devoted  to  that  jwrtion  signed  by  Mr.  Commissioner 
Gray,  and  that  the  Evidence,  Appendices  and  Index  are  paged  with 
ordinary  numerals. 

At  the  end  is  an  analytical  Index  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and 
Appendices.  A  succinct  narrative  of  fiicts,  by  it  the  reader  may  harn  not 
only  where  testimony  is  given  in  respect  »f  any  subject,  but  also  all 
that  is  said  on  any  subject. 

To  the  Report  proper  of  the  Commissioner  there  is  no  index. 

It  is  usual  to  give  at  the  end  of  a  report  a  list  of  the  witnesses.  This 
course  is  not  adopted  because  the  names  of  all  the  Canadian  witnesses  are 
set  out  in  Mr.  Commissioner  Gray's  rejwrt  p.  li.  The  need  of  such  a  list 
disappears  when  the  witness's  name  hends  the  page  as  in  the  present 
volume. 

Ir  the  enquiry  at  San  Fran    sco  in  1876,  evidence  was  taken  respecting 
the  Chinese  immigrant  in  all  parts  of   the  world,  from  San  Francisco 
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to  Melbourne  ;  the  subject  was  literally  surveyed  "  from  Chma  to  Peru  ; 
and  the  Commission  to  the  Canadian  Commissioners  called  for  all  infor- 
mation attainable  respecting  it.     When   the   page-heading  on  the  odd 
page  instead  of  "  Enquiry  at  San  Francisco  "  is  "  Chinese  in  Australia,    or 
the  "Chinaman  in  China."  &c„  the  general  heacUng  of  "Enquiry  .t  San 
Francisco"  will  be  as  it  were  read  over  the  other-the  substituted  read- 
ings being  used  for  th«  purpose  of  more  rapidly  guiding  the  eye  to  the 
matter  below.     Had  thtre  been  room  at  the  top  of  the  pag^,  and  were  it 
necessary  to  be  so  expUcit,  the  general  heading  would  have  run :  Enquiry 
at  San  Francisco  into  Chinese  immigration  there  and  wherever  it  has 
gone,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  information  to   guide  in  forming  a- 
judgment  respecting  that  immigration  in  British  Columbia. 
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COMMISSION. 


Si:. 


<Jii  the  4th  of  July,  1H84,  the  following  Coniuiisiiioii  was  insuud  : — 


CANADA. 
LAN8IX)WNK. 

Vktobia,  by  the  Grace  of  (iod  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

To  all  to  w/ioui  thesr  prenrnts  shall  come  or  whom  tlie  name  may  in  any  wutt  eoneern  : 

Uhketino:— Where  i,  during  the  iast  session  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  a  motion  was  n>ade 
HH  follows  :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  expedient  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the 
Incoming  of  Chinese  to  that  portion  of  Canada  known  as  British  Columbia,"  which  motion  wan 
withdrawn  on  a  promise  made  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Premier  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
that  a  Commission  should  ba  issued  to  enquire  Into  and  report  upon  the  whole  subject  of  Chinese 
Immigration  ; 

And  whbkkas  We  deem  it  expedient  in  the  interest  of,  and  as  (;onnccted  with,  the  good 
government  of  Canada  to  cause  such  enquiry  to  be  made  ; 

Now,  KNOW  YE  that  We,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  do  by  these 

[  presents  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  the  Honorable  Joseph  Adolphe  Chapleau,  Doctor  of 

haws,  one  of  our  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  our  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada ;  and   the 

Honorable  John  Hamilton  Gray,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  British 

I  Columbia,  Commissioners  to  make  enquiry  into  and  concerning  all  the    facts    and    matters 

I  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  Chinese  Immigration,  its  trade  relations,  as  well  as  the  social 

and  moral  objections  taken  to  the  influx  of  the  Chinese  people  into  Canada. 

And  Wb  un  hereby,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the 
I  thirty -first  year  of  our  reign,  chaptered  thirty -eight  and  intituled  "  An  Act  Respecting  Inquiries 
Concerning  Public  Matters,"  confer  upon  the  said  Commissioners  the  power  of  summoning  before 
them  any  party  or  witnesses,  and  of  requiring  tliem  to  give  evidence  on  oath,  orally  or  in  writing 
(or  on  solemn  affirmation,  if  they  be  parties  entitled  to  altirm  in  civil  matters),  and  to  produce 
such  documents  and  tMngs  as  such  Commissioners  deem  requisite  to  the  full  investigation  of  the 
I  matters  Into  which  they  are  appointed  to  examine. 

And  Wk  do  order  and  direct  that  the  said  Commissioners  report  to  our  Privy  Council  for 
|Cnnada  from  time  to  time,  or  in  one  report,  as  they  may  think  fit,  the  result  of  their  enquiry. 

In  testimony  whkreof.  We  have  catised  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent  and  the  Great 
fSeal  of  Canada  to  be  hereunto  affixed  : 

Witness,  our  right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin,  the  Most  Honorable  Sir  Henry  ('harles 
Keith  Petty-Fltzmaurice,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  Karl  of 
Wycombe,  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  Viscount  Calne  and  Caln- 
ston^,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  and  I^ord  Wycombe,  Baton  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  in  the 
County  of  Bucks,  in  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain,  Earl  of  Kerry  and  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
Viscount  Cianmaurice  and  Fitzmaurice,  Baron  of  Kerry,  Lixnaw  and  Dunkerron,  in  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  our  most  distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  Governor-General  of  Canada  and   Vice-Admiral  of  the  same. 

At  our  Government  House,  in  our  city  of  Ottawa,  this  fourth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  our 
reign. 

By  command, 

fi.  POWELL, 

Under  Secretory  of  State. 
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To  Hit  Fxritlletiry  the  fj/'ovrnorfiinern/  in  CounrU  • 

We,  the  undersigned,  havint?  l)een  appointed  by  a  Royal  Coninii.wion 
dated  the  5th  July,  1884,  to  make  enquiry  into  and  concerning  ail  the 
facts  and  matters  connected  with  the  whole  sultject  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, its  trade  relations  as  veil  as  the  social  and  moral  objections  taken  to 
the  influx  of  the  Chinese  people  into  Canada,  and  to  re|>ort  to  the  Privy 
Council  for  Canada,  from  time  to  time,  or  in  one  re|>ort,  the  result  of  our 
enquiry,  have  the  honor  to  rejiort  as  follows  : — 

On  the  9th  of  August  we  met  ut  Victoria,  B.C.,  when  the  Secretary  J^^^^^^  mocilnn  in 
submitted  all   papers   received   and    evidence    taken   at  San   Francisco. 
Cammissioner  Gray  approved  of  the  proceedings  at  San  Francisco,  and  it 
was  agreed  the  same  should  form  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

PRELIMINARY. 

The  first  sitting  for  the  reception  of  evidence  was  held  on  the  1 2th  of  ,''''"'  "'•''•'«  •<> 
"  ^  _  _  li»!iir  evldeiifi!. 

August,  after  due  notice  hod  been  given  in  the  newspapers. 

The  ~>ublic  was  then  admitted  to  the  place  of  hearing.  Ample  arrange- 
ments had  been  nitwle  for  the  accommodation  of  the  press.  Proceedings 
were  commenced  -y  the  Secretary  reading  the  Commission,  after  which 
the  Chairman  said  : 

"  British  Columbia  has  repeatedly  by  her  Legislature,  as  well  as  by  her  The  Chninnun 

^      .  ...,,,?  1  HiHtes  the  rlrcum- 

representatives  in  Parliament,  solicited   the  Executive  and   Parliuuient  xihikuh  out  or 

•    ,  ,  .,  .  .  ,        .  .    X- 1  •  which  I'onimlH- 

of   Canada   to   enact   a   law   prohibiting    the    incoming   of   Chinese   to  tioiinroKc. 

British  Columbia.     Nothing  was  done  in  that  direction  until  last  session 

of   Parliament,  when   Sir   John    Macdonald,  speaking    in   answer   to  a 

motion  asking  Parliament  to  enact   a  law  in  the  above  sense,  pledged 

his  Government  to  issue  a  Commission  to  look  into  the  whole  subject 

during  the  approaching  session,  and  to  consider  exhaustively  its  trade 

i-elations,  its  social  re^  tions,  and  all  those  moral  considerations  which  it 

is  alleged  make  Chinese  immigration  undesirable,  with  the  view,  as  he 
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stated,  of  putting  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  a  better  position  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  It  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission to  examine  the  evidence  submitted  in  Australia,  California  and 
Washington,  and  to  condense  and  collate  it  and  to  submit  it  with  its 
report  to  Parliament,  so  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  may  have,  in  a 
convenient  shape,  together  with  the  researches  of  the  Commissioners,  all 
the  information  which  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  and 
Australia  had  when  vhey  undertook  the  work  of  legislating  on  this  ques- 
tion. This  proposition  of  the  Government  met  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  Parliament.  The  Commission  has  been  named  in  fulfilment  of  that 
pledge.  The  scope  of  its  functions  is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  pledge  of 
the  Premier.  It  has  made  researches  in  Washington,  and  is  in  possession  of 
the  evidence  and  papers  submitted  to  Congress.  I  visited  San  Francisco 
and  have  carefully  examined  the  differnt  points  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  liglit  of  what  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  have  taken  the  evidence 
of  those  who  should  be  well  informed.  The  Commission  is  now  opened 
here  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  Order  in  Council,  which  has  been 
read,  appointing  it.  The  Commissioners  wish  for  the  fullest  information 
on  all  matters  submitted  to  them,  viz  : — 

"(1.)  The  otlvisability  of  passing  a  law  to  prohibit  the  incoming  of 
Chinese  into  British  Coluntbia  or  Canada. 

"  (2.)  The  advisability  of  restricting  the  numbers  coming  in  or  of  regu- 
lating it,  and  the  best  manner  of  effectually  carrying  out  such  object. 

"(3.)  The  social  antt  trade  relations  between  the  people  of  British 
Columbia  and  Canada  generally  with  the  Chinese,  both  now  and  in  view 
of  the  anticipated  early  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  as 
well  as  the  effective  completion  of  the  other  public  works  aljout  to  be 
undertaken. 

"  (4.)  Tl}e  moral  considerations  which  arise  out  of  the  resid'uice  and 
contact  of  the  white  people  with  Chinese  here  and  elsewhere. 

"  The  Commissioners  have  already,  by  letters,  invited  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Province  and  the  Municipal  Council  of  this  C'ty,  and  other 
representative  officials,  to  give  them  whatever  information  is  within  their 
control  on  this  important  subject. 

"  I  have  only  to  add  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring 
in  legislation  next  session  and  i  venture  to  express  the  hopii  that  all 
classes  of  persons,  those  favorable  to  Chinese  immigration  its  well  as 
those  opposed  to  it,  will  place  b^^fore  the  Commission  ,ny  facts  or  observa- 
tions which  will  throw  light  upon  the  subjects  with  which  the  Commission 
has  to  deal. 

"  We  now  invite  all  those  who,  by  their  representative  charflcter,  have 
a  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  j)eople  of  the  Province  or  in  the  name 
of  the  Municipal  Council,  to  aid  in  this  investigation.  We  also  invite 
those  \*  ho  are  connected  with  boards  of  trade,  or  who  are  engaged  in  large 
nianufocturing,  mining  or  other  industrial  enterprises,  to  put  tlieir  views 
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and  any  facts  within  their  knowledge  before  the  Comnii.saion.  We  further 
invite  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  or  stock  rai.sing 
to  give  us  such  information  as  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  (juestioii  as  it 
affects  their  interest; and  finally  any  information  upon  the  moral  question.s 
from  all  sources  will  be  i-eceived  and  considered  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commissioners  propose  to  visit  as  many  of  the  leading  sections  of  the 
province  as  the  limited  time  at  their  dispo.sal  will  permit,  and  will  l>e 
happy  to  receive  a  visit  from  any  persons  wishing  to  speak  witli  them 
on  the  subject. 

"The  Commissioners  wish  especially  for  facts,  and  invite  all  who  feel  dis- 
posed to  put  their  views  or  give  any  statistical  information  on  paper  to 
hand  it  into  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission." 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  "  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  the  remarks 
made  by  my  brother  Commissioner,  the  Hon.   Mr.    Chapleau. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  important  in  British  Columbia,  deeply  interested  as 
we  are  in  this  question,  that  the  people  should  remembei-  tliat  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Dominion  Parliament  have  had  no  information  on  the  sul)ject ; 
and  that  it  is  essential  they  should  be  informed  in  a  shape  and  way  that 
would  justify  them  in  passing  a  prohibitive  or  restricti\e  Act.  They  will 
have  also  to  be  put  in  possession  of  proof  that  would  justify  them  before 
their  constituents,  in  the  event  of  their  supporting;  n  restrictive  mwusure 
against  the  Chinese. 

"  Tlie  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  obtain  proof  that  the  principle  of  I'e- 
stricting  Chinese  immigration  is  proper  and  in  tiie  interests  of  the  Province 
and  the  Dominion.  Evidence  on  both  sides  is  required  to  arrive  at  a  just 
decision ;  this  is  what  the  Dominion  Government  seeks  in  tlie  i)resent 
c&se,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  unreasonable  in  British  (!oiuiidiia  that 
a  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  collect  such  information  as  would 
lead  to  a  right  conclusion. 

"Sitting  as  a  Commissioner  I  have  to  hear  the  evidence  on  botli  sides, 
and  fairly  report  it  to  Ottawa,  feeling  assured  that  the  i^n^ople  of  the  Pro- 
vince will  give  the  Commission  every  opportunity  to  obtain  t'vidence 
tearing  on  the  subject." 

We  then  proceeded  to  call  witnesses  in  British  Columbia. 

During  the  investigation  in  British  Columbia,  San    Kranei.sco  and  elsi--  witnesses. 
where,  thirty-one  witnesses  were  examined    i-iixi  rorc,  Aiu\  thirty-nine  by 
sending  out  printed  questions,  which  are  set  out  in  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence.      Many    to  whom  these    were  sent    did    not     reply,    i)ut    among 
those  who  did   will  be  found  persons   of   all  classes. 

Statements  in  writing  were  received  from  those  who  preferred  thus  to  sinioincntsiti 
record  their  testimony.  ""^    "^' 

An  elaborate  enquiry  was  made  by  a  Joint  Conunittt^e  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  1H76.  An  cHbrt 
was  made  to  procure  copies  of  this  mine  of  i.iformation  on  the  subject, 
lor  the  use  of  Parliament,  but  as  will  Iw  .seen  by  Appendix  [O]  withimt 
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success.  The  evidence  as  printed  extended  over  some  twelve  hundred 
pages.  This  has  l>een  condensed.  Counsel  or  managers  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Committee  and  the  witnesses  were  examined  and  cross- 
examined.  To  have  note<l  the  transitions  from  direct  examination  to 
cross-exB  minatioii  wouhl  have  greatly  lengthened  without  adding  to  the 
vrthK-  of  the  condensation,  in  making  which  the  aim  has  lyeev  to  give, 
us  much  :is  practicable,  in  the  words  of  the  rvitnesses,  and  in  a  com- 
paratively few  i)ages  the  i-esult  of  long  examinations. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  \fre  have  described  we  have  availed  ouraelves 
of  nnich  that  is  documentary.  Any  documents  which  we  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  will  be  found  either  set  out  in  the  report  or  in  the 
Appendix.  We  have  further  read  all  the  literature  liearing  on  Chinese 
immigration,  and  the  issues  raised  in  connection  therewith,  which  the 
Library  of  Parliament  and  the  most  diligent  search  elsewhere  placed 
within  our  reach. 

As  tlie  Califoi'uia  Repoiis  are  not  found  in  the  Library  for  recent  yeai-s 
we  print  in  the  Apj)endix  a  judgment  of  the  Honorable  Judge  Hoffman, 
beanng  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1882,  and  fcr  a  similar  rea-son 
we  produce  the  Act  of  1884.  aniending  that  of  1882. 

In  British  (Jolumbia,  iu  San  Francisco  and  in  Portland,  the  Commis- 
sioners investigated  for  tlien»selves  the  Chinese  question  as  presented  in 
each  locality  ;  discussed  the  pi'oblem  with  leading  men  of  all  classes,  some 
of  whom,  while  expressing  themselves  freely  in  conversation,  did  not  wish 
to  jnit  their  opinions  on  record  ;  others,  for  different  reasons,  could  not  \m 
examined  :  and  the  Commissioners  came  to  the  consideration  of  this 
(juestioii,  not  only  furnished  with  the  information  derived  from  the  evidence 
given,  but  with  the  advantage  of  having  discussed  it  with  judges, 
nierciiants,  statesmen,  mechanics  and  laborers,  amongst  the  white.s,  and 
with  Chinese  officials.  In  British  Columbia  we  visited  Victoria,  Nan- 
aimo,  New  Westminster  and  Yale. 

A  l)rie<'  .iccount  of  what  was  seen  among  the  Chinese  in  San  FrancLsco, 
Victoria  and  Portland  will  l)e  found  in  the  Appendix  [D,  E  and  P]. 
His  Excellency  the  Consul  (reneral  of  China  paid  a  visit  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  Palace  Hotel.  After  courtesies  were  interchangetl,  he  en- 
(juired  particularly  respecting  the  Commission,  and  the  veto  powers  of 
the  Dominion  and  Imjjerial  Parliaments.  The  Consul  Gene!'al  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  encpiiry  would  be  impartial,  and  he  was  a.ssured  it 
would  be. 

In  taking  evidence  on  large  questions  and  printing  it  as  given,  the 
same  subjects  will  again  and  again  recur,  but  as  seen  by  different  minds. 
The  mastery  of  the  whole  is  greatly  facilitated  hy  marginal  notes,  and 
accordingly  marginal  notes  have  been  made. 
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We  were  directed  by   our  Commission  to  enquire  into  all  facts  and  Kxuni  of 

i)in|iiiry. 
matters  connected  with  tlie  whole  subject  of  Chinese  immigration.      We 

have  accordingly   made    ourselves — a.s   far  as  possible   through   books — 

acquainted  with  it  as  it  has  existed  in  various  countries. 

Happily  there  was  an  opportunity  of  studying  it  on  the  »|)ot  in  tliat 
State  where  it  has  appeared  on  the  largest  scale  and  under  circumstances 
analogous  to  tho.se  existing  in  British  Columbia.  And  not  only  so.  In 
the  State  in  question  there  had  been  as  a  consequence  of  agitation  a  great 
inquest  on  the  subject  nearly  eight  years  ago.  Tiuit  liad  been  followed  by 
still     more    violent    agitation.      The     Federal    Legislature    had    passed  * 

two  successive  Acts  dealing  witii  it.  One  of  these  Acts  came  into  operation 
in  1882.  The  other  was  passed  at  the  la.st  session  of  Congres.s.  In 
California  for  some  time  there  had  been_railway  communication  witli 
tlie  Eastern  States,  and  one  of  the  great  dilliculties  in  the  way  of  procuring 
white  labor  had  bcten  removed.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
(juestion  in  British  Columbia  in  the  light  of  the  present,  the  past  and  the 
future— for  the  present  of  California  may  prove  the  likene.ss  of  the  future 
of  Britisli  Columbia ;  of  studying  it,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  spot ;  of 
testing  the  depositions  of  1876  by  the  experience  of  eight  years  ;  of  talk- 
ing with  and  examining  leading  men  who  had,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
taken  part  in  the  agitation  ;  of  encjuiring  into  the  effects  and  effectiveness 
of  the  .several  Acts,  and  of  seeing,  so  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  deliberate 
and  jiassionate  advocacy  of  others  were  concerned,  what  had  been  the 
influence  of  tlio.se  tests  of  truth — .sober  second  thought  and  time. 

Accordingly  in  J  uly  one  of  your  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary  pio- 
•  eeded  to  San  Francisco. 

THE  KNyUlRV  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

On  arriving  ".t  San  Francisco  we  at  once  put  ourselves  in  communica- 
tion with  leatling  men  and  persons  who  had  in  a  sense  made  a  special 
study  of  the  question.  A  few  who  could  speak  with  peculiar  authority  >;,^„  KianciMco 
were  asked  to  give  their  evidence.  They  readily  complie.-^l  and,  ,*!![.'j'il",'p'""''"^" 
<ave  in  two  cases,  a  short-hand  writer  took  down  verbatim  wluit  they 
deposed.  One  of  tlie.se  exceptions  was  Mr.  Babcock,  a  leading  merchant, 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  an  employer  of  Chinese  labor.  Mr.  Babcock 
could  not  fail  to  impress  anyone  with  whom  he  might  Ije  brought  in  con- 
tact as  l>eing  a  man  of  great  independence  of  character-  and  scrupulous 
lionor.     His  evidence  was  .summarized,  the  summary  submitted    to   him,  sor  M,  i:..  p.  i;t. 
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and  he  endorsed  it.  The  President  cf  the  Immigration  Associntion  of 
California,  a  man  who  had  taken  part  in  the  agitation,  and  who  was  at  the 
moment  actively  engaged  in  bringing  in  white  immigrants,  wa.s  a  most 
valuable  witness.  On  the  subject  of  the  relative  criminality  of  Chinese, 
the  Chief  of  Police,  a  detective,  and  a  Police  Magistrate  were  examined. 
In  regard  to  charges  of  personation  a  late  collector  of  customs  wa.s  .seen. 
The  Chinese  side  of  the  question  was  given  by  His  Excellency  the  Consul 
General  for  China  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  Colonel  Bee,  the 
Consul,  while  on  the  general  question,  Mr.  Walcott  Brooks,  an  Asiatic 
scholar  and  traveller,  of  high  repute  in  San  Fraiici.sco,  was  heard. 

A  glance  at  what  may  be  called  the  progress  of  the  Chinese  question  in 
California  will  be  useful.  At  first  the  Chinamen  were  welcomed.  In 
1852,  said  a  witness  before  the  Joint  Committee,  they  marched  in  our 
fourth  of  July  processions  ;  in  1862,  they  daretl  not  show  themselves  ;  in 
1872,  had  they  daretl  to  appear  on  the  scene,  they  would  have  been 
stoned.  The  Joint  Committee  mentioned  al)ove  met  at  San  Francisco  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  character,  extent,  and  effect  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. They  met  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  October,  1876,  and  a  very  full 
enquiry  took  place. 

One  feature  of  the  early  stage  of  the  enquiry  is  worth  noting.  On  a 
point  which  was  capable  of  being  settled  to  a  demonstration,  the  vaguest 
ideas,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men,  prevailed.  We  allude  to  the 
number  of  the  Chinese  population  in  California.  One  put  it  down  at 
116,000;  another  at  150,000,  and  another  at  250,000.  Not  dissimilar 
were  the  estimates  formed  of  the  number  of  Chinese  in  British  Columbia. 
One  contractor  told  us  there  were  3,000  in  Victoria. 

Now,  there  were  two  independent  sources  of  information  which 
yet,  when  compared,  tallied  and  thus  tested  ^  other.  The  census 
showed  that  in  1870  the  Chinese  population  of  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  was  63,199.  Of  course,  there  may  have  ))e(ii  an  enonnous 
increase  in  six  years.  That  increase  was,  however,  known.  From  the 
records  of  the  Custom  House,  a  tabular  statement  had  \wten  made  of  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese  from  1860  to  1876.  According  to  that 
statement  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures,  from  1870  to  1876,  was 
54,595.  This,  provided  none  had  died,  would  give  117,794.  If  we  esti- 
mate the  annual  death  rate  at  two  |)er  cent,  on  an  average  |)opulatinn  of 
90,000,  this  would  give  12.600  for  sever  years,  and  12,600  subtract<«l 
from  117,794  leave  the  result  of  105,194.  The  tabular  statement  between 
1870  and  1876  is  capable  of  being  tested.  If  that  statement  for  the  years 
from  1860  to  1869  inclusive  is  compared  with  the  census  for  the  period, 
we  find  a  substantial  agreement.  If  the  tabular  statement  was  right  for 
these  years,  it  was  likely  to  lie  right  for  the  years  from  1870  to  1876.  No 
(  ne,  indeed,  disputed  the  correctness  of  the  figures  for  these  years. 

This  105,194  has  to  l>e  spread  over  the  United  Staites.  The  bulk 
of  the  Chinese  population  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  but  not  nearly  all. 
In  1870,  according  to  the  census,  California  had  49,277  ;  Nevada,  3,152  : 
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Oregon,  3,330  ;  Idaho,  4,274  ;  Montana,  1,949  ;  the  fraction  remaining 
l)eing  distributed  among  the  other  States.  Did  the  same  proportion  hold 
in  1876,  the  number  in  California  might  l)e  about  80,000.  How  accurate 
is  this  reasoning  will  be  seen  by  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  in  1880,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  viz.  : 
1 05,465  ;  in  California,  75, 132. 

Yet  language  of  panic  was  held  respecting  the  immense  number  of  these 
j)eople.  This  language  was  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  enquiry.  The  mora) 
of  this  as  it  strikes  us  is  that  this  question  can  be  discussed  with  calm- 
ness and  dignity,  and  certainly  without  that  excitement  which  is  born  of 
the  fears  of  a  rising  deluge. 

Some  75,000  Chinese  in  a  State,  not  then  counting  a  million  inhabitants, 
may  have  been  a  danger,  may  have  menaced  the  interests  of  trade  and 
labor,  and  in  city  and  county  may  have  had  a  degrading  and  demoralizing 
influence.  But  if  so,  the  proper  way  is  to  lay  the  linger  on  the  sore  place, 
and  not  rave  about  imagiuery  facts  nor  assail  with  wild  assertions  and 
irrational  vituperation,  a  whole  class  which  like  other  classes  contains  good 
and  bad. 

Perhaps,  however,  a  deep  insight  may  discover  a  kind  of  justification 
for  a  sentiment  which  had  the  complexion  of  terror.  Looking  at  the 
history  of  countries  where  two  races  have  existed  side  by  side  in  any  ratio 
of  proportion  as  to  numbers,  are  there  possibilities  in  Chinese  immigration 
to  explain  this  panic-like  state  of  mind,  by  a  reference  to  an  instinctive 
appreciation  of  a  real  and  momentous  issue  unconsciously  veiled  under 
violent  accusation  and  trivial  controversies  ?  The  people  sometimes,  as 
it  were,  scent  danger  in  men  or  measures  or  movements,  without  being 
able  to  analyse  the  source  of  their  alarm.  They  conceive  violent  aver- 
sions or  apprehensions,  or  both,  and  their  causal  .acuity  leads  them  to 
cast  about  for  reasons  for  their  sensations  to  sati.bij'  themselves  and  others, 
iind  these  reasons  generally  partake  more  of  the  character  of  invective 
than  of  logical  deduction.  This  is  a  question  which  will  naturally  come 
up  hereafter. 

It  is  a  serious  step  to  take,  to  exclude  any  law-abiding  workers  from 
your  country  as  a  field  to  win  a  living  in  or  even  to  ham))er  their  ingress 
save  on  sanitary  grounds  ;  it  may  be  (juite  right,  however,  to  adopt  one  or 
other  course  ;  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  But  in  the 
interest  of  what  is  expedient  as  well  as  just,  these  are  the  reasons  to  be 
found  out  and  produced,  and  not  rest  what  should  l)e  a  grave  act  of 
statesmanship,  and  what  might  prove  a  wise  and  far  seeing  course,  on 
indiscriminate  abuse. 

It  is  not  improper  to  say  that  the  Chinese  have  no  votes,  that  they  do 
not  speak  the  English  tongue,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  a  nation 
which,  when  her  subjects  are  insulted  or  damnified,  can  hold  high  lan- 
]i,'iiage,  and  the  connnonest  sentiments  of  manliness,  not  to  si)eak  of 
•  hivalry,  suggest  the  reserve  of  expression  which  the  weak  may  claim 
from  the  strong. 
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A  Nevada  niiner'H 
view  of  the  caHc. 


The  verj-  violence  witli  which  tlie  Chinese  are  assailed  creates  in  many 
minds  a  prejudice  in  their  favor  and  in  any  ca,se  is  unworthy  of  civilized 
men.  To  say  of  men  the  bulk  of  whom  are  marvels  of  frugality,  industry, 
and  -.save  for  the  use  of  opium  temperance,  that  they  are  all  thieves 
and  scoundrels  defeats  itself. 

The  truth  is  the  Chinese  are  judged  by  an  ideal  standard.  They  do  not 
get  the  i>enetit  of  tlie  doctrine  of  averages.  They  are  not  measured  by 
that  charitable  rule  which  justice  no  less  than  humanity  leads  us  to  apply 
to  all  other  men.  If  one  Chinaman  steals,  it  is  concluded  that  all  an* 
thieves.  If  a  man  of  this  temper  were  to  read  the  tragedy  of  Tchao  Chi 
Con  Ell  he  would  at  once  cry  out  :  "  What  a  depraved  people  these  Chinese 
are  !  Here  is  one  of  their  most  popular  plays  founded  on  treason  and 
murder  by  a  great  minister,  who  puts  his  master  to  death,  kills  all  the 
royp.l  family  except  the  daughter  of  the  King,  and  afterwaicls  determines 
on  the  death  of  her  child,  l>oru  subsequently  to  the  ma.ssacre  in  which  her 
liusband  pei-ished."  He  would  work  himself  up  into  a  .state  of  great 
iiuliguation,  and  give  vent  to  sweeping  ethnological  propositions,  forget- 
ing  the  plot  of  Handet.  of  Macbeth,  of  Richard  III,  and  oblivious  of  the 
daily  revelations  of  the  newspapers.  Not  merely  are  they  judged  by  an 
unfair  standard  and  painted  blacker  than  they  are,  things  innocent  in 
tliemselves,  lieeau.'se  different  from  what  we  are  used  to,  are  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Viarltarism.  treated  as  liadges  of  degradation.  A  Chinaman  shaves 
the  front  j«irt  of  liLs  head  and  wears  a  queue.  He  cuts  hi.s  clothes  somewhat 
differently  frv»m  western  peoples.  His  boots  are  made  on  a  different  plan 
from  oui-s.  To  that  tyrannical  and  narrow  juu^iuent  ever  found  conlident 
and  aggressive  where  ignorance  is  supreme,  the  pig-tail,  the  shaving  the 
front  j>art  of  the  head,  the  blowse  and  shoes,  are  all  so  many  marks  of 
inferiority.  Yet  the  lalwnjrs  of  one  of  the  most  civilized  of  nations  wear 
the  blow.se  :  ami  as  to  shaving  the  front  part  of  the  head,  shaving  tlie  chin 
might,  from  an  absolute  stand-point,  appear  as  ridiculous,  while  amongst 
oursehes,  in  these  days  of  overstrained  nervous  energy,  nature  frequently 
imposes  a  denuded  front,  and  goes  even  farther  still,  without  the  aid  of  a 
scissors  ;  nor  is  it  .so  long  ago  since  queues  were  .seen  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  St.  James  and  Versailles. 

But  though  a  man's  logic  is  weak  what  he  advocates  may  Ije  sound,  and 
when  you  have  covered  some  or  all  of  his  arguments  with  ridicule  and 
disci  mtiture  it  does  not  follow  his  cause  lies  prostrate  with  himself. 
That  the  Chinese  immigration  is  a  bachelor  immigration  ;  that  tl  •  China- 
man can  live  in  a  space  and  on  food  wholly  inadequate  for  a  whit3  laborer  ; 
that  they  are  independent  of  and  indifferent  to  all  the  comforts  of  life 
as  they  are  understofxl  in  white  communities  ;  these,  which  are  admitted 
facts,  may  be  serious  not  merely  for  the  laborer  but  for  the  nation,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  probe  the  facts  to  the  bottom.  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
tells  of  a  miner  who  put  it  this  way  to  him  : 

"  It  is  immaterial  to  you,  as  far  as  your  own  position  is  concerned,  who 
the   workmen  may  lie  that   are  under  your  control  ;  but  to  us  it  makes  a 
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are   all   thieves 


\Hiit  tlitlei'ence.  I  work  athouHaiid  feet  iiiidei-  giitiind.  I  ifo  every  iiinriiiiig 
[  and  tJike  my  bntcrn  a  thousand  feet  fi-oin  tlie  cheery  light  of  day,  and 
work  hard  all  .(a>  tor  four  dollars.  On  that  hill-side  theiv  is  a  little  cot 
tage  in  which  my  wife  and  four  children  live.  The  forces  of  our 
civilizntion  have,  in  the  struggle  for  an  adetjuate  rennineration  to  lalmr, 
laven  nie  enough  to  supjKirt  that  wife  and  tho,se  children  in  the  decency 
an«l  coiufort  in  which  you  see  them  now.  I  have  sej»:  rate  rooms  in  which 
the  children  may  sleep  ;  my  wife  must  l)e  clotlie<l  so  that  she  does  not 
feel  a.shauied  in  mixing  with  her  neighlnn-s  ;  the  children  must  l>e  clothed 
as  l>etits  decency  and  order  and  the  grade  of  civilizittion  in  which  w«>  live, 
and  we  must  have  a  variety  of  food  io  which  we  have  l>ee!i  accustomed 
and  a  taste  for  which  we  have  inherited  fi-om  our  ancestoi-s. 

"While  my  work  is  very  arduous  1  go  to  it  with  a  light  heart  and 
]>erform  it  cheerfully,  l>ecause  it  enables  me  to  sup]Ma-t  niy  wife  and  my 
children.  1  an>  in  hopes  to  liring  up  my  daughtei-s  to  lie  goo<l  wives  and 
faithful  motliers.  and  to  offer  my  sons  better  opportunities  in  life  than  I 
had  myself.  I  cheerfully  contribute  to  tlie  sup|>ort  of  schools,  churches, 
charitable  institutions,  and  other  objects  that  enter  into  our  daily  life  : 
but  after  I  liave  maintuined  my  family  and  jtert'ornte*!  these  <luties  not 
much  is  left  of  my  wages  when  the  week  is  endwl. 

"How  is  it  with  the  Chinaiiiau?  The  Chinaman  can  do  us  much  work  No  wlfo,  no 
undei-ground  as  1  can.  He  has  no  wife  and  family.  He  jierforms  none  of 
these  duties.  Forty  or  fifty  of  his  kind  c4Ui  liv«'  in  a  house  no  larger 
than  mine.  He  ci-aves  no  variety  of  fiKxl.  He  has  inherite<i  no  taste 
for  cinifort  or  for  social  enjoyment.  Conditions  that  sjxtisfy  him  and 
make  him  contented  would  make  my  life  not  worth  living.  *  *  * 

"  You  have  got  .some  thousands  of  workmen   her«>   in  exactiv  the  same  T'."' '"'"''*'"'"'. 
]M>sitinn   1  am.      When   these  are  driven   out,  what  wnl  lie  the  situation  f  way  to  ('hiiioHn 
You  have  a  society  now  that  is  governed  by  patriotic  instincts  ;  a  society  '""'*''**• 
that  maintains  civil  government  :  maintains  sch<K>ls  and  churches,  and  all 
the  riistitutions  of  civiliziition  ;  all  around  you  are  the  houses  of  American 
workmen  whom  you    ktiow.  whose  language  yiai  understau  1.  whose  tmdi- 
tions.  hoj>es  and  fears  are  common  to  our  race,  who.se  gotls  are  your  god.s, 
and  whose  affections  ai-e  your  affections.      What   will  you   have  in  their 
piai-e  ?    Instead    of  them    you    will     have    Chinese    Iiovels.    Chinese    huts 
fverywheiv  :    and.    instead    of    an    American   oivili/ation.   you    will   have 
u'ot  a  Chine.se  civilization,  with  all  its  degiiiding  !icces.sorie.s.  pivcisely  as 
you  might  find  it  in  China.    Around  you  would  U' a  {topulation  of  Chinese, 
with  Chinese  taste.s,  Chinese  language,  an<l  Chinese  cu.stom.s. 

"  By  the  genius  of  our  people,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  machinery  which  we 
ha\e  invente<l.  it  has  been  made  jwssible  for   the  American   workman  to 
have  a  certiiin  .share  of   the  products  of  industrv    which   is  much   larger 
I  than  in  any  other  country.      Without  contributing  anything  toward  this  chinaiiian  comua 
the  Chinaman  comes  in,  taking  advantage  of  our  skill  an<l  of  our  toil  and  "avanuwre^of  ran- 
of  our  struggles,  and  drives  us  fi'oin  the  fields  of  industrv  which   we   have  diiions  created  by 
creattKl  and  which  our  race  alone  could  create." 


^'':i'.  I; 


otiicrs. 


This  lajiguage  is  clearly  not  the  language  actually  v.sed  by  any  miner. 
1  J?ut  it  none  the  less  expresses  the  miners  seiitiment>.  We  have  hearti 
puch  sentiment.s,  and  Senator  Jones  here  conden.ses  many  a  harangue  from 
I  his  white  workmen. 

Nor  is  it,  fix)m  their  iH>int  of  view,  an  unfair  way  of  putting  the  case, 
I  while  if  theiv  is  danger  anywhere  of  such  a  change  in  the  character  of  a 
jjMjpulation,  small  or  large,  who  would  say  it  is  a  thing  of  which  a 
(statesman  is  not  l»ouncl  to  take  note  ? 
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RNQUIRY    AT   SAN    FRANCI8CO. 


A  aearcbing  and 
complete  oxainin- 
atton. 


United  StatoH 
legialation 
agaiiiBt  ChincHC 
laborers. 


Although  the  time  it  was  possible  to  remain  in  San  Francisco  was 
short,  a  very  searching  and  it  is  hoped  a  complete  examination  of  this 
question  was  made.  The  enquiry  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Unitetl  States,  already  alluded  to, 
had  bee'i  carefully  studied,  as  had  been  much  other  literature  Eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  that  enquiry  had  taken  place.  It  wa.i  important  to 
know  whether  the  gentlemen  who  then  testified  still  ad!iered  to  their 
testimony.  Meanwhile,  as  will  V)e  more  particularly  referred  to  later  on, 
the  Treaty  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China  had  been 
modified.  The  date  of  the  new  Treaty,  is  November  17th,  1880  ;  of  its 
ratification,  July  18th,  1881.  An  Act  roughly  described  in  the  newspapers 
as  "  the  E.xclusion  Act,"  but  which  might  more  accurately  be  described 
as  the  Chinese  LjilKjrei-s  Exclusion  Act,  was  passed  May  6th,  1 882.  Moiv 
than  three  years  and  a  half,  therefore,  had  gone  by  since  the  first  decided 
step  towards  exclusion  was  taken,  and  more  than  two  years  since  a 
most  stringent  exclusion  Act,  so  far  as  laborers  were  concerned,  was 
placed  on  the  statute  liook.  Aix  amendment  Act — which  is  reproduced 
in  the  Appendix  (F) — was  just  coming  into  operation. 

Here  it  should  seem  were  conditions  more  than  usually  favorable  for 
judging,  in  the  light  of  experience,  the  whole  (juestio  n,  as  it  presents  itself 
in  Canada. 

There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Chinese 
immigration. 

We  were  in  a  new  country,  a  State  as  large  as  France,  a  State  which 
had  no  existence  thirty  years  ago.  a  country,  moreover,  of  peculiar  climate 
and  peculiar  geographical  features,  and  we  first  directed  our  enquiry  to  the 
influence  of  Chine.se  immigration  on 


Califoruiii,  whifit 
had  no  existence 
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a  State  ivs  large  ii« 
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Development  of 
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The  forty-niners. 


A  railway  n 
necessity. 


The  Chinaman 
comes  forward  as 
a  laborer. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

California,  like  Britisli  Columbia,  without  a  railway  must  have,  so 
far  as  direct  communication  was  concerned,  remained  isolated  from  the 
life  and  conuuerce  of  the  greater  jjortion  of  the  continent.  Between  her 
and  all  that  is  meant  by  "  western  civilization, ''  rose  two  immense  chains 
of  mountains.  More  than  this  there  are  vast  tracts  of  but  partially  settled 
land  between  the  mountains  and  the  Missouri. 

Such  enterprising  spirits  as  the  Forty-Niners  could  not  bu^  early  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  overcoming  what  might  well  have  seemed  the  impass- 
able baiTiers  of  the  Siena  Nevada.  In  the  absence  of  a  i-ailway  the 
State  could  not  grow,  could  not  be  developed,  could  receive  no  immigra- 
tion, except  in  units.  The  practised  eye  discerned  at  a  glance  the  wealth 
of  her  soil,  her  mineral  wealth — but  what  were  these  if  there  were  no 
laboreis  1  She  must  have  a  transcontinental  line  and,  again  like  BritLsh 
Columbia  in  this,  her  development  could  not  be  secured  by  a  trans- 
continental line  alone.  She  must  have  local  railways.  Transportation 
from  one  part  of  the  State  to  the  other  could  only  be  nitule  easy  for 
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On  fentinl  Facltiii 
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formed  by 
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commerce  and  travel  by  these.  As  it  were  to  illustrate  the  apothegm 
that  the  time  pi*oducRs  the  man — the  Chinaman  who  had  come  to  California 
as  to  "the  land  of  gold,"  presents  himself  as  a  laborer.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  was  welcomed.  Friend  and  foe  licar  witness  to  iiis  faithfulness 
and  his  patient  industry. 

Mr.  Low,  a  former  Governor  of  the  State  and  minister  to  '^  hina,  whose 
evidence  is  summan?  '  in  this  volume,  said  that  "up  to  the  present  Chinese 
labor  had  l»een  of  great  advantage  to  the  State,  looking  at  it  in  dollars  and 
cents.  By  reason  of  our  isolation,  the  lal)oiing  classes  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  of  Europe  could  not  get  here."  He  goes  on  to  testify  that  "on 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  four-fifths  of  the  labor  for  the  grading  was 
performed  by  the  Chinese.'"  He  tulds,  that  in  the  work  of  reclaiming 
swamp  lands — the  tule-lands  as  they  are  calle<l — much  the  larger  portion 
was  done  by  Chinese,  "for  two  reasons:  first,  the  lalwr  is  cheaper;  and, 
secondly,  it  is  an  unliealthy  sort  of  work,  because  it  is  in  malarious 
districts,  and  the  Chinese  .seem  to  be  constituted  something  like  the  negro  ; 
they  are  not  affected  liy  malaria  a.s  Anglo-Saxons  are."  The  witness  then 
makes  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
when  the  Pacific  Railway  was  in  course  of  construction  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Sierra.  He  was  on  the  road  when  they  introduced  Chinese 
labor.  "  They  ttrst  started  with  white  and  they  came  to  a  stand-still. 
They  could  not  get  enough  to  prosecute  the  work."  They  were  then 
offering  i?45  a  month  and  board  for  white  lal)or.  Things  came  to  a  stand- 
still. The  foreman  unwillingly  «;onsented  to  take  enough  Chinamen  to 
till  the  dump-carts  and  hold  the  drills,  while  white  men  held  the  horses  and 
struck  the  drills.  In  less  than  six  months  they  had  Chinese  doing  every- 
thing, and  the  foreman  said  that,  taken  together,  the  Chinese  did  eighty  per 
cent,  as  much  as  the  whites,  while  the  wages  of  the  former  were  $31  a 
month  and  they  boardetl  themselves.  To  the  white  laborei-s  they  gave 
^45  a  month  and  board. 

Mr.  Crocker,  one  of  the  five  proprietors  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
said,  they  went  on  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  white  labor.  They  adver- 
tised thoroughly  but  could  not  get  more  than  800  men.  They  got  Chi- 
nese and  found  them  good  all  round  ;  "  and  to-day  if  I  had  a  big  job  of 
work  that  I  wanted  to  get  through  quickly,  and  had  a  limited  time  to  do 
it  iu,  I  should  take  Chinese  labor  to  do  it  with,  because  of  its  great  relia- 
bility, steadines.s  and  aptitude  and  capacity  foi-  hard  labor."  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  their  jiowei-s  of  endurance  are  equal  to  those  of  the  best 
white  men,  and  that  they  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  best  Cornish 
miners  in  using  the  drill.  His  evidence  is  so  striking  we  give  an  extract 
from  the  original  report  : 

"  Q.  How  long  have  you  l)een  in  the  State  ? — A.  I  have  been  here 
twenty-six  yeara. 

"  Q.  What  has  been  your  business  ? — A.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  I  have  been  building  railroads. 

"  Q.  Did  you  commence  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  with 
white  or  Chinese  lal>or  ? — A.   We  commenced  with  white  labor. 
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tu  that  of  the 
best  Cornish 
miners. 


"Q.   How  loiiK  did  you  continue  it  ?-- A.    We  never  discontinued   it: 
we  have  alwayH  employed  white  lalHir. 

"Q.  I  mean  how  long  did  you  continue  with  that  kind  of  lalM>r  exten 
sively  ] — A.  We  continued  about  a  year  and  ii  halt",  when  we  found  we 
could  not  get  sufficient  labor  to  progreHH  with  the  road  uh  fant  as  wan 
necesHary,  antl  felt  driven  to  the  experiment  of  trying  Chinese  lal)or.  I 
believe  that  all  our  people  were  pi-ejudiced  against  Chinese  lal)or,  and  that 
there  wan  a  clisposition  not  to  employ  them. 

"  Q.  You  mean  that  the  railroatl  |ieople  were  prejudicecl  / — A.  Yes. 
sir ;  e8|>ecially  Mr.  .Strobridgi;  and  myself,  who  h(ul  charge  of  the  con- 
struction, mon*  pjirticularly.  I  had  cliarge  of  the  cf)n8truction,  and  Mr. 
Htrobridge  was  under  me  as  superintendent.  He  thought  that  the  Chi- 
nese would  not  answer,  considering  what  they  eat,  and  other  things,  and 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  them  ;  he  did  not  think  they  wtd-e  Ht  laborers  ; 
he  did  not  think  they  would  build  a  luilroad.  We  advertised  very 
thoroughly,  and  sent  circulars  to  every  post  office  in  the  State,  inviting 
white  labor,  and  offering  livrge  prices  foi-  that  cln,ss  of  lalK»r,  liut  we  failecl 
to  get  over  ^00  men.  Our  foro«?  never  went  much  alnive  H()0  white 
lalwrers,  with  the  shovel  and  pick,  and  after  pay  day  it  would  run  down 
to  600  or  700  ;  then  liefore  the  next  pay  <lay  it  would  get  up  to  800  men 
again,  but  we  could  not  increase  beyond  that  amount.  Then  we  were 
compelle<l  to  try  Chinese  lalnir,  and  we  trietl  them  on  the  light  work, 
thinking  they  would  not  do  for  heavy  work.  Uradually  we  found  that 
they  worked  well  there,  and  n-s  our  forces  spread  out  and  we  begun  to 
occupy  more  ground,  and  felt  more  in  a  hurry,  we  put  them  into  the 
softer  cuts  and  finally  into  the  nxik  cuts.  Wherever  we  put  them  we 
found  them  good,  and  they  worked  themselves  into  our  favor  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  we  found  we  weit>  in  a  hurry  for  a  job  of  work  it  was 
better  to  put  on  Chinese  at  once.  Previous  to  that  we  had  always  put  on 
white  men  ;  and  to-day,  if  I  hod  a  big  job  of  work  that  I  wanted  to  get 
through  quickly,  and  had  a  limited  time  to  do  it  in,  1  should  take  Chinese 
labor  to  do  it  with,  Ijecause  of  its  greater  reliability  and  steadiness,  and 
their  aptitude  and  cap»vcity  for  hard  work. 

This  is  surprising  enough  ;  but  what  follows  is  even  more  astonishing. 
Yet  that  the  small-l)oned  and  unmusculur  Chimimeu  held  their  own 
against  the  best  miners  in  the  world,  if  they  did  not  lieat  them,  is 
established  by  two  or  three  nnirnpeaohaliip  witnesses. 

"  Q.  What  are  their  jwwers  of  endurance  !-  -A.  They  are  equal  to  the 
l)e.st  white  men.  We  teste<l  that  in  the  summit  tunnel,  which  is  in  the 
very  hardest  gninite.  We  had  a  shaft  down  in  the  centre.  We  were 
cutting  lK)th  ways  from  the  bottom  of  that  shaft.  The  company  were  in 
a  very  great  hurry  for  that  tunnel,  as  it  was  the  key  to  the  [Mjsition  across 
the  mountains,  and  they  urgc-<l  me  to  get  the  very  liest  Cornish  miners  and 
put  them  into  the  tunnel  so  as  to  hurry  it,  and  we  flid  so.  We  went  to 
Vii'ginia  City  and  got  some  Cornish  miners  out  of  tho.se  mines,  and  paid 
them  extni  wages.  We  put  them  into  one  side  of  the  shaft,  the  heading 
Iea<ling  from  one  side,  and  we  had  Chinamen  on  the  other  side.  We 
measuretl  the  work  every  Sunday  morning,  and  the  Chinamen,  without 
fail,  always  outmeasure<l  the  Cornish  miners  ;  that  is  to  say  they  would 
cut  more  rock  in  a  week  than  the  Cornish  miners,  and  it  was  hard  work, 
steady  pounding  on  the  rock,  bone-labor.  The  Chinese  were  skilled  in 
using  the  hammer  and  drill,  and  they  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  very 
best  Cornish  miners  in  that  work.  They  are  very  trusty,  they  are  very 
intelligent,  and  they  live  up  to  their  contracts." 


CAPACITY    rOH    IIKAVV    WOHK. 


Tilt 


<liH<;(>iitiiiued   it : 


Mr.  Htrobridgo,  th«  HUi)«riiitMi(lent.  who  is  deHcril)e<l   by  Mr.  Low  oh  ii 
"  smart  puflhing  Irishinan,"  and  who  utterly  rofimwl  ut  first  to  l»os,s  Ohi 
nese,  gave  t^^wtiinony  Hiniihir  to  Mr.   Crocker's.     Th<'   roiul  lie  says  was 
liuilt  virtually  by  ChiiieHe  lal)or.      His   evidence    is   not   less    remarkable 
than  that  of  the  previous  witne.ss,  and  we  extract  ii  few  of  his  answers  : 

"  Q.  You  ha<l  charge  of  the  work,  had  you  not,  pretty  much,  of  the 
whole  of  Centnil  Pacific  Railroad  ?— A'.  1  was  superintentlent  of  construc- 
tion. 

"  Q.  That  gave  you  the  supervision  of  all  the  labor  on  the  roiul  /  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

"  How  did  you  commence  that  road  i — A.  We  conunenced  it  with 
white  labor. 

"Q.  Did  you  change  to  any  other  I  A.  Ye.s,  we  change<l  to  Chinamen. 
I  advertised  extensively  for  men,  wanted  several  thousand,  and  was  never 
able  to  get  over  700  or  800  men  at  one  time.  We  increase<l  finally  to 
10,000.  A  large  number  of  men  would  go  on  the  work  under  the  ad 
vertisenients,  but  they  were  unsteady  men,  unreliable ;  some  of  tlieui 
would  stay  a  few  days,  and  some  would  not  go  to  work  at  all.  iSome 
would  stay  until  pay  day,  get  a  little  n\oney,  get  drunk  and  clear  out. 
Finally  we  resorted  to  Chinamen.  F  was  very  much  prejudiced  against 
Chinese  labor.  I  did  not  believe  we  could  make  a  success  of  it.  \  be- 
lieve Chinese  labor  in  this  country  on  that  kind  of  work,  nevei'  had  been 
a  success  until  we  put  them  on  there  ;  but  w«;  did  make  a  succe,ss  of 
them.  We  worked  a  great  many  of  them,  and  built  the  road  virtually 
with  Chinamen,  though  the  white  labor  increased  vevy  much  nfter  intro- 
ducing Chinese  labor.  We  ma<le  foremen  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
white  men,  teamstei"s  and  hostlers.  We  increased,  I  supj)ose,  to  :?,000  oi' 
:?,500  white  men.  At  that  time  we  were  working  fully  10,000  Chi 
namen. 

"Q.  Then  you  changetl  your  views  as  to  the  Chinese  as  laborers  ? — A. 
Very  much. 

Mr.  Strobridge,  as  will  be  seen  in  reply  to  further  questions,  confirms 
what  Mr.  Crocker  says  as  to   the   Chinaman's   capacity   for  heavy  woik  : 

"  Q.  How  did  you  find  them  to  compare  in  that  h(>avy  work  on  the 
Sierm  Nevada  tunnels,  deep  cuts  and  rock-works,  with  the  white  labor 
you  had  t — A.   They  were  e({ual  to  the  white  men. 

"  Q.  They  were  ecjual  to  them  ? —  A.   Y'es. 

"Q.  You  hiul  tests  occasionally  made  there,  as  I  read  at  the  time  in 
the  newspapei-s,  between  white  labor  and  Chinese  !- A.   \'es. 

"  y.  VVho  generally  came  out  ahead  ? — A.  When  they  were  working  on 
a  drift,  as  they  sometimes  did,  if  there  was  any  difference  it  was  with  the 
white  men  ;  but  the  key  of  the  situation  was  the  summit  tuiniej,  whicli 
was  very  hard  rock,  and  we  undertook  to  stock  that  with  the  best  of 
white  men.  We  considered"  them  to  be  at  that  tinn;  sui)erior  to  (Jhina- 
men,  but  we  were  unable  to  keep  the  work  filled  with  white  men,  altliougfi 
we  only  worked  eight  hours.  We  worked  in  eight  hour  shifts,  and  as  we 
could  not  keep  the  work  favorable  we  put  in  a  gang  of  Chuiamen. 
Finally,  before  the  work  was  half  done,  perhaps,  I  do  not  recollect  at 
what  stage,  the  Chinamen  had  possession  of  the  whole  work.  At  last  the 
white  men  swore  they  would  not  work  with  Chinamen  anyhow. 

"Q.  In  that  particular  tunnel,  or  all  along? — A.  In  that  particular 
tunnel,  not  on  the  other  work.  We  always  had  gangs  of  white  men.  We 
employed  all  the  white  men  we  could  get  so  long  as  they  would  work. 


(.;t>ninil  Poolflu 
tmllf  by  rhlnest'. 


I'lirulUbility  or 
white  labor. 


.Vt  one  time  work- 
inK^.'W  white  nnd 
10.000  (!hlnoRO 
laborertf. 


WliiteitnilL'liiiiusu 
liibor  tcHtod. 

1 11  drift  the  white  ; 
in  thoHunimit 
tunnel  the  Chinese 
Clinic  out  ahead. 


V     i. 
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ENQUIKV    AT   BAN    rKANOISCO. 


No  whlUi  mail 
turned  awny. 


Perhaps  tt  t^iuiv  In 
which  ChineHf 
labor  provide«l 
work  for  whltt- 
men. 


Do  white  laborurH 
'employed  on  rail- 
ways settle  iiloiig: 
the  line? 


Sue  J.  C.  H.,  p.SOn, 
and  p.  an  A  p.  A. 

Southern  Pacific 
constructed  not 
altogether  by 
Chinese  labor. 


"Q.  Would  you  always  give  white  men  labor  when  aHJced  for  it  ?  -A.  1 
do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  white  man  turned  away  for  want  of  a  place, 
to  my  knowledge." 

Now,  hero  was  a  case  in  which  work  was  prolmlily  provided  hy  Chinese 
labor  for  white  men — a  thing  not  at  all  inconsistent.  Mr.  Evans' 
evidence  given  Ijelow  proves  that  the  same  thing  occurred  iu  his  experi- 
ence. Every  hour  of  delay  in  completing  the  line  was  a  loss  in  wealth 
and  convenience  to  the  |)eople  of  California,  and  to  workmen  or  others 
looking  to  a  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  other  indu.stries  we 
shall  see  that  the  contention  is  made  that  but  for  Chinese  labor  in  a 
given  branch  thei  vould  be  no  room  for  white  labor,  liocause  co>  peti- 
tion with  the  E  would,  without  the  Chinese,  have  been  out  of  the 
(juestion. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  railway  building  it  ■  >  desirable  to  call 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  David  D.  Colton,  <l  Vice-President  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  His  evidence  is  specially  valuable,  becau.se 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  efTect  of  a  railway  built  partly  by  Chinese  in 
settling  up  the  country.  One  of  the  points  made  by  persons  opposecl  to 
Chinese  is  that  their  empji  vment  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  leaves 
the  country  without  the  advantages  of  a  certiiin  percentage  of  settlers 
sure  to  have  been  left  behind  by  white  laborers.  The  assumption  that 
white  laborers  employed  on  a  railway  settle  along  the  line  they  help  to 
construct  is  gratuitous.  The  army  of  men  employed  by  the  contractors 
in  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  from  Moosomin  to  the 
Rockies,  went  back  like  a  returning  tide  when  the  contract  was  fulfilled. 
Mr.  Colton's  evidence  shows  what  we  might  ex|)ect,  that  the  moment  the 
milway  is  constructed  .settlers  pour  in.  To  build  a  line  must  be  a  means 
of  settling  up  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  and  if  it  can  be  con- 
structed more  rapidly  by  Chinese  lal>or  than  would  be  the  case  wei  ^  they 
not  employed  their  employment  must  hasten  settlement.  A  portion  of 
Mr.  Colton's  evidence  is  as  follows  :  - 

"  Q.  Are  you  the  vice-president  or  the  president  of  the  company  ? — 
A.  At  this  time  I  am  the  vice-president. 

"  Q.  You  have  constructed  it  by  Chinese  labor  I  believe  ? — A.  Not 
altogether. 

"  Q.  I  mean  principally  ? — A.  A  proportion  of  it ;  the  heads  of  the 
construction  departments  were  white  laborers. 

"  Q.  The  construction  of  this  road  gave  employment  to  a  great  many 
white  men  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^   "  Q.  You  had  no  government  subsidy,  I  believe,  in  aid  of  the  construc- 
tion ? — A.  No,  sir;  excepting  the  land  subsidy. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  road  from  Lathrop  I — A.  From  Lathrop, 
or  rather  from  Goshen,  betw  ^^en  four  and  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  line  proper  has  been  constructed. 

"  Q.  A  good  part  of  it  through  a  farming  country  ? — A.  A  great  por- 
tion of  it. 

"  Q.  It  has  opened  up  that  vast  country  for  .settlement  1 — A.  It  has. 

"  Q.  What  chi.ss  of  people  are  and  have  been  settling  there  since  the 
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iV.  A  great  por- 


nwcl  was  huilt  1 — A.   What  you  might  t«>rtii  an  iivonvge  cla«K  of  tlio  iiniiii- 
gmiits  who  settle  up  all  our  new  Territ^ricH  and  StiiteK. 

•' Q.  White  iinmigniiits  I-  A.  Pretty  much  all  whitr.  Tht-rt' arc  very 
few  of  any  other  kind.  They  arc  mostly  from  the  WeKtern  HUitoH ;  Konif; 
are  Euro|M?an8." 

The  North-WeHt,  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacitic  Railway,  dupli. 
t'ate«  this  experience.  After  the  line  was  liuiit  settlers  Vv'ent  in,  and  now 
for  many  miles  on  either  side  it  would  be  hard  to  Und  a  honu'stead. 

"  Q.  Could  you  have  constructed  that  roarl  witlu)ut  Chinese  lalK)r  ?  - 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  liecn  constriictec'  so  (|iiickly,  and  with 
anything  like  the  same  amount  of  certainty  as  to  what  we  were  going  to 
accomplish  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

"  Q.  You  ha<l  several  thousand  lalionsrs  on  the  road '/  -A.   Yes,  sii. 
"  Q.  Could  you  have  obtained  that   numlxsr  of  white  lalwrei-s/-  A.    I 
think  not. 

"  Q.  Has  it  not  \teen  your  expeiient.e  since  your  < onnection  with  the 
Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroa<ls  thnt  you  could  not  obtain  white 
lalxjr? — A.  We  certainly  could  not  in  that  number. 

"  Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  the.se  iiiilroads 
upon  the  settlement  and  building  up  of  the  country  ?  A.  From  my 
stand-point  I  shink  it  has  done  a  great  deal  for  this  State  and  coa.st.  It 
has  l)een  the  means  of  opening  up  thousan<ls  of  acres  of  land  that  would 
otherwise  have  lain  vacant  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"  Q.  Have  the  settlements  followed  the  railroads  ?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and 
constantly  inci-easing.  C)ur  railroad  construction  is  the  reverse  in  this 
country  from  wiiat  it  is  in  any  other.  They  arc  built  in  otliei-  countries 
to  take  people  out.  Here  we  build  a  railroad  so  that  people  may  go  into 
the  wilderness  and  settle  it  up. 

"  Q.  The  railroiul  is  the  pioneer? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Many  districts  whert* 
ihcre  were  twenty-livo  and  thirty  miles  between  each  settlement,  or  farm 
house,  are  now  being  settled  up.  Take  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  milroad 
I  canqk-xred  with  three  or  fou.'  years  ago.  One  cai-  would  then  go  up  the 
valley.  I  have  l>een  on  the  train  when  there  would  be  but  two  or  three 
passengers  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  the  road.  Now  it 
I  takes  four  cars  to  do  that  Imsiness. 

"  Q.  Wliat  aas  been  the  eflfect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of  the 

Iconstructio..  of  lateral  roads'! — A.   I  think  mo.st  favorable  in  every  way. 

lAteral  roads  by  themselves  would    not  be  profitable  to  i-ailroad  propri- 

ftors,  but  they  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  they  would 

jo|ieu  up.     I  think  as  a  rule  they  have  advanced  the  value  of  lands  from 

200  to   1,000  per  cent.     Much   of  the   land   in   the  Salinas  Valley,  for 

J  instance,  was  offered  to  us  at  #2  an  acre,  for  which  they  are  charging  now 

l^2."»  and  ?35  an  acre  since  the  road  was  built  through  that  counti-y. 

-Mr.  Colton  is  as  unhesitating  as  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr.  Strobridge  as 
|t<>  the  Chinaman's  capacity  for  hard  work  and  as  a  laborer  generally. 

"  Q.  What  i.s  the  capacity  of  Chinese  and  their  inclination  to  do  hard 
hvork  ?— A.  I  have  never  placed  them  in  a  position  where  they  did  not,  to 
juso  a  common  expression,  fill  the  bill. 

'■  Q.  Did  you  see  the  work  done  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  after 
lit  was  completed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  men  were  employed  there  1 — A.  £  have 
Istated  that  75  or  80  per  cent,  of  our  construction  force  wrre  Chinamen. 
|1  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  here,  that  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
Ithere  was  never  a  white  laV)oi"er  who  wanted  work  who  was  lef used. 
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ENQUIRY    AT   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


"  Q.  What  wages  did  you  pay  them :  the  same  as  you  paid  the  Chinauien  ? 

*  — A.  No,  sir  ;  we  paid  them  as  a  rule  twice  what  we  paid  the  Chinamen. 

"  Q.  You  paid  them  twice  as  much  ?  Did  they  do  twice  as  much  work  * 

— A.  No,  sir ;  but  they  did  teaming  and  certain  classes  of  work.     I  have 

Chlnaroon  cannot  never  seen  a  Chinaman  who  could  drive  a  team  much.     Teamstei-s  and 

drive  teams.  gjj  ^jj^j^^  department  we  give  to  white  men.     When  we  are  building  a 

bridge,  or  trestle  work,  "  it  is  in  the  hands  of  white  laborers,  and  all  the 

labor  done  about  it,  outside  of  carpenter  work,  is  given  to  white  laborers." 


See  .1.  C.  U.  p.  720, 
and  p.  318,  Ap  A. 


Mr.  West  Evans  gave  evidence  just  as  emphatic,  just  as  clear  in  its 
ring  of  certainty.  Such  testimony  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  efficiency  of 
Chinese  labor  on  railways. 

"  Q.  Have  you  been  extensively  engaged  in  building  Railroads  1 — 
A.  Somewhat  extensively. 

"  Q.  What  labor  have  you  used  on  your  works  generally  ■?— A.  In  the 
manufacture  of  railroatl-ties  I  have  used  white  labor ;  in  building  railroads 
I  use  mostly  Chinese  labor. 
White  labor  for  "  Q.  What  kind  of  labor  is  most  satisfactory  to  you  1 — A.  Chinamen 

nese^lnbo'r* build-  gi^'G  US  better  satisfaction  generally, 
intf  roads.  •<  Q    In  railroading  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  railroad  building. 

"  Q.  How  extensively  have  you  been  engaged  in  getting  out  railroad-ties  't 
— A.  I  have  been  in  the  business  ever  since  the  Pacific  Railroad  was 
started.     I  think  that  was  in  1863. 

"  Q.  Supplying  that  company  and  others  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
"  Q.  How  many  white  men  do  you  employ  in  your  buoiest  time '(— 
A.  Probably  from  400  to  .'500. 
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Here  again  is  a  case  where  Chinese  labor 
whitei>,  for  if  the  building  of  the  road  were 
would  be  no  necessity  for  ties. 

"  Q.  Are  you  the  West  Evans  wiio  advertised  evtensive'y  in  a  news- 
paper a  year  or  tvvo  ago,  for  white  laborers  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.    What  success  did  you  meet  with  1 — A.   I  got  very  few. 

"  Q.   How  many  did  you  advertise  for?- -A.  I  wanted  a  hundred. 

"  Q.  How  many  did  you  get  ? — A.  Twenty  or  thirty,  I  guess.  I  sent 
more  than  a  hundred  up  to  the  work,  but  they  would  not  work  when  they 
got  there. 

"  Q.  For  what  reason  t — A.  They  thought  it  was  too  hard  work. 

"  Q.  How  many  did  you  retain  ?— A.  From  twenty  to  thirtv  ;  possibly 
thirty. 

"  Q.  Did  they  work  by  contract  or  stated  wages  ] — A.  They  worked  in 
building  the  railroad  by  the  month,  and  in  making  ties  they  worked  by 
the  piece. 

'  Q.  Which  road  was  t!iat? — A.  Tlie  Mendocino  road. 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  surplus  of  wliite  iaVioiers  in  the  State  ? — 
A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  employ  it.   I  want  men  now  and  cannot  get  them. 

"  Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  men  for  labor  1 — A.  In  building  the  roar 
we  started  men  in  on  $40  a  month  and  board, 
worth  more,  we  paid  it  to  him. 

"Q.  Do  you  think  the  Chinese  have  been 
A.  I  think  so. 

"  Q.  Creatly  so '( — A.  1  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  the  work  we  have 
achieved  to  much  done  here  without  them  ;  at  least  I  have  done  work  that  would  not  have 
nes'-.""'  *  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^'i  done  if  it  had  not  Ijeen  for  Chinamen,  work  that  could  not  have  lieeii 
done  without  them. 
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"Q.  White  men  can  do  any  work  that  the  Chinamen  could  do  1 — 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  but,  understand  me,  I  tried  to  get  white  men  to  do  this 
work  and  failed." 

Not  merely  did  railway  work  offer  itself  to  this  laborer ;  millions  of 
acres  of  tule-lands  were  in  the  state.  These  lands,  formed  by  the  delta 
of  the  Sacramento  r.,  \  St.  Joaquin  rivers,  and  tide-waters  are,  as  the  story 
of  Egypt  shows,  th<'  iiiost  productive  that  can  invite  the  farmer's  toil.  They 
are  very  extensile.  Mr.  Brooks  calculates  that  there  are  .'i,000,000  acres  of 
such  lands  Forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  an  average  yield  on  the 
lands  formed  by  the  winter  freshets,  while  root  crops  of  all  kinds 
flourish  with  extraordinary  luxuriance  on  the  laud  reclaimed  from  the 
overflowing  tide.  Mr.  Seward  tells  us  that  in  1876  only  ."1,500,000  acres 
of  land  liad  been  brought  into  cultivation  of  all  kinds.  Much  of  this  is 
subject  to  total  failure  of  crojis  in  consequence  of  droughts.  Redeemed 
swamp  land  is  liable  to  no  such  danger.  California  is  already  a  great  wheat- 
producing  State.  According  to  the  author  just  referrovl  to,  it  is  destined 
to  produce  at  an  early  day  far  more  wheat  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  No  rain  falls  during  the  harvesting  season.  Grain  may  be 
stacked  with  impunity  in  the  open  field  or  piled  up  without  thatching  or 
cover  of  any  kind.  The  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  to  a  minimum.  The  farmer  has,  moreover,  the  advan- 
tage of  safe  transportation.  The  reclamation  of  tule-lands  aiid  the  irriga- 
tion of  higher  lands— these  are  the  mean?  by  which  California  is  to 
attain  preeminence  in  agriculture.  1.50,000  acres  of  tule-land  were 
reclaimed  in  1876.  These  lands  are  reclaimed  by  building  dykes. 
1,'ates  and  ditclies,  to  prevent  the  overflow.  The  plan  was  to  con- 
tract by  the  yard  with  some  Chinese  merchant,  who  supplied  the  inen, 
Mr.  Roberts,  President  of  the  Tide  Land  Reclamation  Company,  testified 
as  follows : — 

"  Q.  Could  you  reclaim  these  lands  with  white  labor  1 — A.  Not  success- 
fully at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  get  the  white  men  to  do 
the  work.  It  is  a  class  of  work  that  white  men  do  not  like.  We  have 
tried  them  to  a  certain  extent.  The  special  advantage  of  Cliinese  labor 
ill  work  of  that  kind  is  owing  to  the  contract  .system.  They  form  little 
njiniiiunities  among  themselves,  forty  or  fifty  or  a  hundred,  and    they  are 

j  jointly  interested  in  the  contract.  We  could  not  get  wliite  men  to  do 
that.  They  would  not  be  harmonious  and  agree  among  tlieiiiselvc.s.  but 
the  Chmece  form  little  families  among  themselves,  do  tlieir  own  cooking, 
live  in  little  camps  together,  and  the  work  is  staked  oft'  for  tliein  sepa- 
rately.    We  first  give  a  large  contract  t^»  one  or  two  (Jhinamen,  and  they 

I  suti-let  it  in  smaller  contracts  ;  that  is  the  general  .system.  White  labor 
'  ould  not  be  worknd  in  that  way  at  all." 

The  witness  >  rrwted  some  surprise  by  stating  that  the  land  utterly 
i  waste  before  liecoines  worth  from  $20  to  $100  an  acre.  The  Chinese  had 
I  by  their  labor  in  all  directions  added  eighty  or  ninety  millions  a  year  to 
I  the  wealth  ot  California. 

Mr.  Sol<     in  Heydenfeldt  also  gave  very  strong  testimony  as  to  the 
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useful  part  played  by  Chinese  in  the  reclamation  of  tule-lands,  as  well  as 
in  every  field  of  labor  they  entered.  Mr.  Brooks  tells  us  that  a  former 
Surveyer-General  of  the  State  of  California  computed  the  wealth  for 
which  the  State  was  indebted  to  Chinese  labor  in  the  building  of  railways 
and  the  reclaiming  of  tube-lands  at  $289,700,000. 

It  is  established  l)y  incontrovertible  evidence — indeed  there  is  no  evi 
dence  on  the  other  side — that  only  by  Chinese  labor  could  these  tule-lands 
have  been  reclaimed.  Whether  or  not  white  men  could  have  stood  the 
the  malarious  atmosphere,  while  working  up  to  the  middle  in  water, 
and  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes  round  their  heads,  they  could  not  have  been  got 
to  do  it.  Even  at  the  present  stage  of  Californian  history  it  is  clear 
these  lands  can  be  reclaimed  only  by  Chinese.  That  a  day  will  come 
whan  white  men  shall  be  willing  to  do  that  work  there  can  be  eqaalJy 
little  doubt.  But  the  Chinese,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  explair^^d,  on 
physiological  principles  are  specially  fitted  for  such  employment,  because 
they  seem  less  affected  by  air  weighted  with  poison  than  white  men. 
Until  labor  '  is  l)ecome  a  drug  in  tht!  market  no  white  man  i  an  be  got 
to  go  into  this  work  of  tule-land  reclamation,  and,  therefore,  gr.iiiting  for 
the  moment  that  in  the  case  of  work  white  men  will  do,  a  !.;overnnient 
should  step  in  and  exclude  Chinese  immigration  f'-om  interfering  with  it, 
or  limit  the  interference,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whetlier  we  ha\p 
not  here  a  case  in  which  Chinese  immigration  is  an  unqi.alified  benefit. 

For  if,  in  the  absence  of  Chinese,  these  tule-lands  would  be  left  to  the 
mosquito  and  the  bull-frog,  this  would  be  a  great  loss  tf:.  California,  and^ 
therefore,  a  great  loss  to  the  world,  and,  therefore,  also  a  loss  to  every 
working  man  on  the  habitable  globe.  At  a  glance  it  .seems  as  if  it  was 
only  the  man  who  owned  these  tule-laiuis,  whv)  was  enriched  when,  for 
what  he  paid  a  $1  an  acre  or  nothing  he  gets  after  thoroughly  reclaiming 
it  an  average  of  $75  an  acre.  Sevcu  or  ten  million  dollars  in  reality  were 
in  a  single  year  (187fi)  brought  to  swell  the  wealt'/i  of  mankind,  available 
for  the  use  of  the  laborer  as  well  as  the  capitalist.  There  had  been 
added  ir)0,000  acres  to  the  bread-producing  aiea  of  the  world. 

In  this  case  the  Chinese  laborer  can  in  no  way  come  into  competition 
with  white  labor. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  that  the  companies  engaged  in  the  reclamation  of 
tule-lands  require  a  given  number  of  Chinese  laborers,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  every  white  man,  and  the  working  man,  no  less  than  the  rich  man,  that 
they  should  have  them,  unless  there  arc  couiuervailing  considerations  of 
a  moral  or  political  character.  Moral  and  political  considerations  may 
far  outweigh  material  ones.  Most  important  are  these  aspects  of  the 
present  eiujuiry,  and  they  will  be  dealt  with  lat^r  on. 

Mr.  Briggs,  who  is  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration,  admits  that  the 
Chinese  "  have  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
public  works  of  California,  and  in  the  develo])inent  of  the  re.sources  of  the 
state  up  to  a  certain  period.  I  think,"  he  says,  "the  time  was  when  they 
were  greatly  needed  and  did  much  good.' 
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It  would  not  be  just  to  Mr.  Briggs  or  to  the  section  of  public  opinion 
he  represents  to  leave  his  evidence  here. 


Q.  "  If  you  look  back  in  the  history  of  California  to  the  time  when  these 
great  public  works  did  iiot  exist,  would  you  not  find  that  the  bringing  in 
of  Chinamen,  for  some  time  any  way,  would  ha^'e  been  a  useful  jjlan'? — 
A.  I  cannot  say  that,  l>eoause  I  believe  if  the  Chinese  labor  had  not  been 
available,  that  labor  would  have  been  brought  here  from  other  sources.  I 
believe  our  public  works  would  have  been  carried  on  as  in  the  Eastern 
States  twenty-live  years  ago.  True,  it  woulu  have  been  more  ditticult  and 
work  might  have  been  retarded,  but  future  development  of  the  country  by 
them  would  have  been  of  xast  importance  to  the  Htate,  whereas  with  thg 
Chinese,  when  the  railroads  were  completed,  their  mission  was  ended." 

This  is  the  most  extreme  position  taken  up  by  the  anti-Chinese  party. 
In  answ»>r  to  another  (juestion  he  took   a  more  modera.te  view  ; 

"  I  think  the  Chinese  have  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  our  public  works,  and  in  the  developuient  of  the  resources 
of  the  state  up  to  a  certain  period.  We  have  outlived  that  day.  The 
Imilding  of  the  overland  raili-oads,  and  the  interior  roiid.s,  retjuired  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  laiior  ;  laborers  who  would  follow  up  the  work  and  live  in 
a  very  primitive  way,  board  tiiemselves,  take  care  of  themselves,  without 
families  ;  labor  that  was  always  to  be  relied  upon,  and  hence  I  believe  the 
Chinese  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  Stsite.  I  think  we  derived 
ii  jteculiar  advantage  from  their  pi-esence  here  in  enrly  days  ;  but  we 
have  outlived  that  day  ;  we  have  finished  these  works,  and  now  this 
labor  must  go  into  other  channels,  other  industries,  into  agriculture, 
viticulture,  factories,  etc..  and  take  the  places  which  otherwise  would  be 
tilled  with  white  laborers  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  country, 
to  an  extent  that  almost  prevents  the  whites  from  finding  suitable  employ- 
ment. They  now  take  the  place  of  boys  and  girls  that  are  growing  up  in 
this  country.  I  believe  that  the  peculiar  advantage  derived  from  this 
labor  has  been  outgrown.'' 
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it  will  be  seen  are  (juite  distinct.  The  one  position  is 
in  building  ti'anscontiiiental  antl  local  railways  were 
almost  indispensable,  but  that  now  they  are  injurious  ;  the  other  is  that 
the  country  woild  have  been  ultimately  liettei-  had  it  never  seen  them. 
There  are  thost^  who  think  the  Chinamin's  usefulness  is  gone,  if  he  was 
not  from  first  to  last  an  injury.  There  ar^^  again  those  who  think  he  has 
been,  is  and  will  be  useful. 

Men,  like  Mr.  Babcock,  say  that  in  a  new  country  cheap  labor  is  a 
necessity,  and  a  witness  before  the  Joint  Connnittee  who  was  against 
Chinese  immigration  argued  that  in  a  new  country  cheaj)  labor  was 
analogous  to  protection  to  infant  industries.  Indeed,  Mr.  Babcock 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  cheap  labor  instead  of  tlriving  out  labor  provides 
a  market  for  it,  and  we  shall  see  that  under  certain  conditions  this  pro- 
position is  sountl,  though  there  is  a  lurking  fallacy  in  the  scniie  attached  by 
some  parties  to  the  word  labor. 

The  mere  political  economist  might  ask  what  is  tht  meaning  of  such 
evidence  Uikon  at  a  grave  enquiry  ? 
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The  theory  that  a  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate  of 
wages  may  be  good  political  economy,  but  it  is  not  calculated 
to  commend  itself  to  wage-earners,  and  is  not  likely  to  l>e  acted 
on  Ijy  the  government  of  a  country  where  wage-eaniers  have  a  potent 
voice  in  the  constitution.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  acted  on  by  a  wise 
statesman,  however  unchecked  his  power.  It  is,  however,  a  dangerous 
thing  to  encourage  the  idea  that  a  government  can  be  paternal  and  be 
useful.  But  there  is  a  wide  distance  between  the  conviction  that  goveru- 
Hient  can  do  everything  and  that  it  can  do  nothing.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  wages  are  lowered  not  by  a  healthy  and  "  fair  competition  between 
fellow  citizens,  but  between  the  citizens  of  the  State  and  aliens  whose 
standard  of  comfort  is  below  what  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  require, 
who  have  thrown  aside  every  weight  which  could  impede  them  in  the 
race  of  competition,  then  a  case  would  be  made  out  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Government.  At  the  same  time  there  is  the  peril  of  the  delusion 
taking  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  wage-earners,  that  wages  can  be  indefin- 
itely raised.  Tiie  moment  wages  rise  to  that  height  which  sends  jirotits 
below  tlie  rate  of  interest  plun  a  fair  return  for  risk  and  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  capitalist,  the  speculation  will  be  abandoned,  and  protluction 
in  that  particular  industry  ceases.  The  stoppage  of  production  diminishes 
the  general  wealth  of  mankind,  and  in  that  diminution  every  man, 
laborer  as  well  tis  ciipitalist,  sliares,  and  the  laborers  immediately 
thrown  out  of  employment  lose  in  addition  what  they  would  have  earned, 
sit  current  rates,  during  the  time  they  are  out  of  employment,  lunl  they 
been  employed.  If,  tiiorefore,  an  industry  can  be  carried  on  at  a  [jrofit 
witii  Chine.se  labor  which  could  not  be  so  carried  on  with  white  labor, 
then  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  working  man  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  community  that  such  industry  should  be  worked  by  means  of 
the  Chine.se,  unle.ss,  as  we  have  .said  before,  there  are  counterbalancing 
considerations.  The  character  of  the  labor,  whether  free  or  servile,  would  be 
an  elenumt  of  great  importance.  If  the  labor  employed  be  truly  servile, 
in  the  end  it  can  only  be  attended  by  a  curse.  It  may  eiu'lcii  a  few 
individuals,  l>ut  it  infuses  a  virus  into  labor  relations  and  the  community 
gtnierally   which    no  wealth   or  prosperity  can  outweigh. 

The  evidence  establisiies  that  Chinese  are  as  a  rule  brought  under 
an  arrangement  sometiiing  like  this  :  the  money  is  advanced  them  to 
cross  the  ocean  and  they  agree  to  pay  so  much  in  return.  Owing  to 
the  structure  of  Chinese  society  on  the  Coast  this  undoubtedly  looks 
like  contract- lalwr,  but  it  is  not  ;  it  is  wholly  different  from  the  contract 
by  which  coolies  are  carried  to  Peru.  It  might  be  properly  described 
in  a  familiar  phra.se — assisted  passage — only  that  the  assisted  passage 
in  this  case  is  a  pri%ate  arrangement.  The  objectionable  feature  about 
it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  repayment  is  enforced. 

Mr.  Frederick  F.  Low,  whom  we  have  before  quoted  (and  there  could 
he  no  higher  authority),  gives  evidence  as  follows  : 
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"  Q.  How  is  the  contract  enforced  here  1     For  instance,  a  Chinaman  Tho  way  the  oon- 
hinds  on   our  shore ;  there  is  no  law  here  to   enforce  a  contract  made   ™^  '" ""  ""'"  ' 
abroad.     By  what  means  do  they  compel  the  Chinaman  to  pay  the  price 
per  month  to  the  Six  Companies. — A.  You  can  very  well  conceive  that 
Chinamen  coming  here,  ignorant  of  our  laws,  language  and  customs,  with 
these  Six  Companies  or  any  one  firm  or  company  telling  him  what  his 
duties  are,  with  the  surveillance  that  they  exercise  over  him,  and  witli  an 
arrangement  which  they  are  supposed  to  have,  in  fact  I  know  they  have,  ArrnnKcmonf 
with  the  steamship  companies,  that  no  Chinaman  can  purchase  a  ticket  ^MipJliiie"!^  ^^ 
to  return  home  unless  he  brings  a  certificate  from  the  heads  of  these  com- 
panies, that  he  is  free  from  debt ;  it  is  very  natural  that  he  will  pay  his 
pru  rafn  per  month  until  he  works  out  his  debt. 

"  Q.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  a  common  carrier,  subsidized  by 
the  general  Government,  refuses  to  take  a  Chinaman  home  unless  his 
associates  say  he  has  paid  his  debts'!— A.  Not  only  that  company, 
but  all  companies — other  companies  aside  from  the  Pacific  Mail. 
There  was  a  company  here,  of  which  Macondray  ik  Co.  were  the 
agents,  and  complaint  was  made  to  me  by  missionaries  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese.  I  remember  going  myself  to  Major  Otis,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Macondray  &  Co.  I  told  him  I  thought 
it.  was  a  great  outrage  that  they  should  put  this  exaction  upon 
the  Chinese.  Otis  said  '  this  is  the  custom  ;  it  has  l>een  in  existence  for 
years  ;  the  Pacific  Mail  Co.  do  it,  and  if  we  do  not  conform  to  the  custom 
all  the  trade  will  go  over  their  ves.sels  and  we  will  not  get  any.'  I  presume 
it  is  the  custom  that  exists  to-dav." 


there  could 


Then  on  all  the  large  works,  such  as  tule-land  reclamation  and  railway 
building,  tlie  contract  is  not  between  employes  and  employed  but  between 
the  employe!'  of  labor  and  some  "  mei'chant," — really,  of  course,  a  labor- 
l)roker.  On  tule-lands  the  contract  is  made  at  so  much  a  yard,  and  the 
employes  need  care  little  about  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  individual  men; 
on  a  railway  it  is  difiei-eut — so  much  a  month  being  paid  each  man — and 
one  witness,  a  railway  contractor  examined  at  Portland,  said  that  when  a 
man  was  objected  to,  the  boss  Chinaman  instead  of  removing  him  from  the 
load  transferred  him  to  another  gang,  and  they  were  all  so  much  alike 
tliat  the  deception  was  not  ea.sily    disco\'ered. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  in  1876,  and  .some  by  ourselves,  on 
tiie  character  of  the  Chinanian  as  a  laborer,  and  in  his  praises — and  the 
praises  were  well  deserved  for  many  hund>le  virtues — his  "docility"  is 
dwelt  on  and  his  "  reliability,"  and  one  of  the  reasons  given  why  the  labor 
was  so  reliable  was  that  the  contract  was  with  the  "  boss  "  and  not  with 
the  men.  Therefore,  if  the  boss  had  to  ha\e  a  certain  number  of  men  at 
the  railway  the  fact  that  ten  of  his  men  might  Ije  sleeping  off  an  opium 
debauch  would  not  prevent  ten  others  being  in  their  places.  One  of  the 
witnesses,  a  railway  contractor,  who  said  he  never  saw  a  Chinaman 
drunk,  said  he  had  seen  them  on  his  line  under  the  influence  of  opium. 
The  staying  power  of  the  Chinaman  at  railway  work  may,  therefore,  have 
been  deceptive,  and  it  is  only  just  to  the  white  laboring  man  to  point  this 
out.  Still  the  evidence  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
capable  of  hard  toil.     At  heavy  work  as  well  as  at  the  lighter  labor  in 


Cn.'trncts  for 
labor  on  public 
works. 


Contract  as  to  tule- 
lands.  at  so  much 
a  yard. 


On  railways  t  ho 
gantf  system  is 
adopted. 


Character  of 
Chinamen  lis 
laborers. 


The  "reliability" 
of   the  Chinaman 
on   railways   may 
bo  deceptive. 
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It  is  poEwiblo  fur 
labor  to  bo  useful 
to  a  railway  and 
detrimental  to  the 
country. 


the  towns  it  is  proved  that  they  show  themselves  more  "  reliable  "  ai\cl 
more  "  docile"  than  white  men.  A  Government  cannot  look  at  a  citizen 
of  a  free  country  as  a  mere  tool  in  the  hand  of  capital.  The  jade  is  much 
more  docile  than  the  charger  and  each  is  useful  in  its  place. 

A  country  is  not  developed  merely  by  work.  The  character  and  habits 
of  the  workers  are  of  importance,  as  well  as  the  incidents  attaching  to  the 
labor,  and  men  like  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Pixley  and  others  hold — as  a  railway 
sub-contractor  already  referred  to  as  examined  at  Portland  held — that 
though  the  railway  may  pay  more  for  white  labor  the  country  gains  in 
settlement.  This,  however,  is  stated  as  au  A  priori  theory  not  as  a  pro- 
position establishe  Sy  facts,  and  we  have  seen  it  did  not  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  And  if  the  railway  be  not  built 
there  will  be  no  settlers  with  characters  to  consider.  We  have  seen  above 
that  railways  built  by  Chinese  labor  led  to  the  settlement  of  whites  in  the 
country  through  whioh  the  railway  passed.  There  are  other  standpoints 
from  which  this  question  must  be  viewed,  which  command  a  more 
extensive  outlook,  and  one  more  fruitful  of  suggestion. 


Mr.  Seward  calcu- 
lates that  the 
Chinese  minora  of 
California  must 
have  paid  the 
state  I l,3a0,000. 


Partial  Icgi.slation 
axainst  the 
Chinese. 


Bven  the  laws 
were  not  honestly 
administered. 


Cruelty  and 
oppression. 


Still  the  Chinese 
miner  held  on. 


MINING. 

Not  only  as  a  railway  builder  but  as  a  miner  the  Chinaman  has  played 
a  large  part  in  California.  So  early  as  1861,  mining  claims  had  been 
bought  by  Chinese  miners  to  the  extent  of  81,350,000,  and  ^2,160,000  had 
been  paid  by  them  for  water  lutes.  They  had  to  cope  with  great  difficulties. 
They  hiwl  to  face  oppression  on  the  part  erf  ruffians  and  submit  to  hostile 
taxation.  But  no  thought  of  receding  occurred  to  them.  An  Act  in  18.")2 
provided  that  a  license  of  83  a  month  should  be  levied  on  foreigners  working 
in  placer  and  quartz  mining.  It  also  provided  that  comj)anies  employiii' 
foreigners  should  pay  the  tax,  and  that  foreigners  not  paying  the  license 
could  not  sue  or  defend  in  the  couits.  In  another  year  this  tax  wius  rai-sed 
to  $i  a  month.  Tlie  next  year  it  was  augmented  $2  a  month.  The  tax  was 
clearly  intended  to  drive  the  Chinese  miner  away.  In  1861,  an  Act  was 
passed  which  was  -so  worded  as  to  exclude  the  Chinese  miner  from  taking 
metals  from  the  mines  or  holding  a  mining  claim,  "  unless  he  shall  have  a 
license  therefor  of  8+  a  month."  Such  taxes  honestly  administered  would 
have  been  burrlensome  enough,  but  it  would  seem  that  by  dating  licenses 
back  the  collectors  were  guilty  of  great  oppression.  Mr.  Speer,  the 
author  of  "China  and  the  Unitetl  States,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Seward,  gives  a 
picture  of  still  worse  conduct.  The  collectors  made  the  most  illegal 
demands,  and  •'  if  the  men  refused  to  pay,  they  struck,  stabbed  or  shot 
them  ;  perhaps  tied  them  to  a  tree  and  whipped  them,"  or  drove  them 
forward,  the  collector  from  his  horse  laying  on  a  horsewhip  until  they 
reached  a  town  where  still  more  grinding  tyranny  could  be  exercised. 
But  still  worse  recitals  might  be  given,  and  a  Committee  of  the  two  houses 
of  California,  which  met  in  1862,  reported  that  eighty-eight  Chinamen  had 
been  murdered.  Notwithstanding,  with  the  pertinacity  of  their  race  and 
its  indiiference  to  danger  when  in  pursuit  of  any  object,  they  I.  Md  on. 
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They  are  admirable  miners  whether  at  digging  or  pkcer  mining.  For  the 
one  purpose  they  are  patient  in  toil,  as  all  the  evidence  proves ;  in  the 
other  case  there  is,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  explains,  a  similarity  between 
placer  mining  and  rice  culture,  in  each  case  the  workman  squats  on  his 
hams  and  i.^  exposetl  to  the  sun.  Mr.  Sneath.  who  was  examined  liefore  the 
.Joint  Committee,  testified  that  in  certain  hydraulic  mining  where  a  mint^ 

I  will  not  pay  with  white  lal)or,  they  can  make  it  pay  with  Chinese.  He 
ifdve  an  instance  in  which  two  hundred  Chinamen  were  employed  and 

j  where  without  such  labor  the  mine  would  have  to  go  unworked. 

Mr.   Degroot,  whose  evidence  will  be  found  suumiarized  on  p.  3:i7, 

I  Appendix  A,  having  declaretl  his  belief  that  the  presence  of  Chinese  had ' 
\>een  detrimental  to  labor  interests  and  mining  industry,  says : 


In  cciluin  cases  of 
hydraulic  mining 
a  mine  will  pay 
with  Chinese  labor 
when    it   will  not 
pay  with  white. 


"  My  attention  was  lirst  called  to  this  fact  as  long  ago  as  1853-4,  when  1 
I  wa.s  acting  as  collector  of  the  foreign  miners'  tax.  At  that  day  we  had  a  great 
ileal  of  river-ljar  mining,  and  placer  mining  of  every  character,  that  would 
\m-  from  ^3  to  i?6  ;  it  would  average  §4  or  ;S5  a  day  to  each  man  ;  but 
that  was.  hardly  considei-e<l  white  wages  then,  and  the  comnmnity  gener- 
ally was  indifferent  as  to  the  pr .  sence  of  the  Chinese,  luid  thought  it  was 
well  enough  to  let  these  people  come  in  and  work  that  character  of  mines, 
Uielieving  that   it  would  noi   pay  white   lalmr  then   and   prolwiblj-   never 
would.     The  Chinese  went  on,  and  by  their  method  of   mining  they  cov- 
eretl  up  a  great  deal  of  good  ground.     They  preventetl  white  men  from 
coming  in  Ijecause  they  did  not  like  to  mine  near  them,  and  in  that  way 
lii  gootl  deal  of  niining-gi-ound  was  lost  which  we  will  never  be  able  to  work 
lout.     Sul>set]uently  they  >)egan  to  increase  and  to  l)e  employed  as  laborers 
[in  the  mines — that  is,  to  he  hii-ed.     This  went  on  inci-easing.     We  thought 
jilt  lirst  they  could  not  lie  employed  to   advantage   in   certain  classes  of 
j  mining,  or  in  any  class,  but  it  was  found  that  they  could.     They  were 
|liire<l  tirst  in  placer  mines,  and  then  in   drift-digging  to  some  extent,  and 
ItiiiiiUy  in  hydraulic  mining  to  very  good   advantage,  except  for  moving 
I  .stones  and  working  in  the  pit  ;  and  as  they  l)ecame  educatetl  to  the  busi- 
luess  they  gi-eatly  displaced  white  laboi",  and  now  we  have  them  employed 
I  in  every  kind  of  mining  as  lalwi-ei-s  at  good  wages.     This  operation  is  con- 
jstantly  going  on  and  displacing  white  men.    Tlie  i-esult  is  that  the  country 
lall  through  from  Kern  River  to  Shasta,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles, 
lis  full  of  villages  in  a  state  of  decadence.     It  is  true  these  villages  were 
Ipartially  depopulated  along  alwut   IS."!?,  when  the  .surface  placere   were 
L-onsiderably  exhausted  and  a  great  many  minei-s   left   and   went   to   Fo.v 
IRiver  and  elsewhere.     Many  of  them  returned  aftei'waixls,  but   in   the 
lineantime  the  Chinese  labor  was  substituted  and   when   they  came   back 
I  they  found  that  their  claims  were  occupied.     They  found   their  position 
las  laborers  occupied,  and  they  drifted  away  again  :  left  the  mines  instead 
lof  working  them,  staying  and  building  up  homes.    In  that  way  the  Chinese 
Ihave  come  in  and  do  nearly  all  of  wliat  is  now  called  river-bed   washing, 
Ituniing  the  channels  of  rivers  and   washing  thtai.     There   is  a  class  of 
jwhite  men,  residing  in  the  mines  from  the  first,  who  have  made  it  a   busi- 
Iness  to  take  up  claims  and  sell  them  to  the  Chinese,  which  is  in  contra- 
Jvention,  of  course,  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  also  of  the  local  laws 
lof  the  miners  ;  but  the  miners  leaving,  these   kxal  laws  have  not   been 
■enforced,  and  these  whit«  men  who  do  not  like  generally  to  work  very 
Veil  have   made  it  a  business  to  take   up  claims  and  sell   them   to   the 
|Chinese.     When  they  are  once  inducted  into  these  claims,  these  men  who 


White  indiffer- 
ence to  lot  in 
Chinese  to  placer 
mining. 
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sell  them  remain  and  exercise  a  sort  of  protection  over  them.  In  sonif 
places  there  are  very  large  numbers  of  them.  In  the  vicinity  of  Orovillc 
there  are  between  three  and  four  thousand  Chinamen  mining  upon  thf 
puVdic  domvin  who  have  obtaiiied  their  claims  in  that  manner." 

It  seenib  hard  and  unreasonable  to  complain  that  Chinamen  came  to 
work  abandoned  mines.  It  will  be  noted  how  they  made  progress.  From 
being  hired  fiist  'n  placer  raining  they  go  on  "  to  be  hired  in  every  kind 
as  laborers  at  good  wages."  This  is  what  takes  place  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  experience  shows  they  gradually  gain  on  the  white  man, 
who  has  neither  their  temperance  nor  their  frugality. 

On  no  ground  of  political  economy  can  a  principle  be  found  for  ex 
eluding  these  people  from  the  mines.  Does  it  not,  too,  seem  better  that 
abandoned  mines  should  be  worked  than  left  idle  ?  It  must  be  better — 
certainly  for  the  time.  The  miner  would  answer,  for  we  have  met  tli*' 
answei' — "  That's  all  very  well,  but  I  regard  that  abandoned  mine  as  ii 
refuge  wiien  luck  is  low."  As  to  the  employer  of  labor,  when  the  laVior 
is  there,  has  he  net" a  right  to  utilize  it  1 

It  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  note  here,  because  it  will  come  u|> 
again,  this  peculiarity  of  the  Chinaman — he  does  not  break  up  new 
ground,  and  on  this  hang  important  issues. 


The  Chlnaniiin 
once  ho  Kots  ia 
goes  ivheiid. 


Is  it  bettor  that 
abandonod  mines 
should  bo  woricod 
by  Chinose  or  loft 
idlo? 


The  Chinaman 
does  not  break  up 
new  ground. 


THE    FIELD    AND    VINEYARD. 


It  is  bocanso  of 
Chineao  labor 
that  California 
can  compete  with 
the  granaries  of 
the  world. 


The  Chinaman  not 
a  great  success  as 
an  agricultural 
laborer. 


Steadiness  of 
Chinese  labor. 


Col.  Bee,  the  advocate  of  the  Chinese,  befoi-e  the  Joint  Committee  says  : 
that  when  the  harvest  opens  the  Chinese  dot  the  fields  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  and  he  contends  that  it  is  because  of  this  that  Ca- 
lifornia can  compete  with  the  granaries  of  the  world.  This  last  argument 
is  a  two-edged  sword  ;  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  living  labor  by 
which  a  State  might  mount  as  on  wings  to  enormous  wealth  is  attendwi 
with  a  fearful  Nemesis  in  no  distant  future. 

It  is  not,  however,  sxs  an  agricultural  laborer  that  the  Chinatuan  shines. 
Mr.  Easterby  tells  us  they  do  not  seem  to  understand  horses  as  well  as 
whites.  They  are  employed  receiving  the  wheat  into  the  header  wagons. 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  white  labor.  Mr.  Badlam  says,  he  has 
met  very  few  who  like  Chinese  labor  on  farms,  "  For  the  wheat  crop  Chi- 
namen are  not  of  any  use," 

But  Mr.  Hollister  (see  page  326),  who  deposed  in  1876  that  he  owned 
75,000  acres  of  land  and  50,000  sheep,  puts  Chinamen  ahead  of  all  other 
laborers.   On  them  alone,  he  says,  the  farmer  can  rely.    They  adapt  them 
selves  to  all  work.     Without  cheap  labor  agriculture  would  cease  to  be 
followed. 

There  is  a  quality,  however,  which  makes  them  attractive  to  at  least 
some  farmers.  They  are  not  liable  to  the  starts  and  impulses  of  white 
men.  Mr.  Easterby  says :  "  For  instance,  sometimes  where  there 
are  white  men  only  employed,  if  one  or  two  knock  off  it  stops  the  whole 
gang.     The  Chinese  when  employed  will  stay  as  long  as  you  keep  them.' 


FRUlT-«UOWIN<l. 
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Tlifl  Chinaman 
In  the  vinojjard 
and  llio  fruit 
Rardun. 


Tliere  is  a  field  of  country  life,  however,  in  which  the  Chinuiniin  seems 
to  1)6  peculiarly  at  home.  California  is  one  of  the  richest  fruit  countries 
ill  the  world.  Strawberries,  nearly  equal  to  the  English  strawberry, 
flourish  all  the  year  round.  California  plums  are  famous,  and  the  peaches 
attain  a  great  size,  but  are  inferior  to  those  of  British  Columbia  in  flavor ; 
tliey  want  delicacy.  Its  apples  are  not  comparable  to  those  produced 
elsewhere,  but  its  pears  are  hardly  equalled,  while  the  grape  flourishes 
with  a  luxuriance  which  leaves  the  valleys  of  la  Champagne  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Burgundy  behind.  Already  its  wines  have  attaine<l  a  reputation. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  California  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  better  than 
tliose  of  France  for  gi-ape  culture.  Every  year  it  is  contended  is  there 
ii  comet  year.  The  wine-growers  assured  us  that  the  climate  is  perfect, 
that  the  grapes  ripen  fully  and  without  fail ;  that  thei*e  are  no  early  frosts 
a.s  in  Germ.-vny  or  France  to  hasten  the  picking.  A  Joint  Conmiitteo  of  the 
Legislature  of  California  reported,  so  far  back  as  1862,  that  with  cheap 
labor  Califoniia  could  supply  all  the  wine  required  for  home  consu'^ option, 
U'sides  sending  large  quantities  abroad.  "  A  porti6n  of  Chinei^e  with 
whit^"  labor  would  add  incalculably  to  the  resources  of  the  State  in  this 
pjirticular  branch."  Already  the  impression  prevailed  that  California 
was  destined  to  be  a  greater  wine  producitig  country  than  France. 


Tlio  winos  of 
California  liavu 
alruody  a  reputa- 
tion.   (Sowai-d,  p. 
69.) 


Cliincuc  called  for 
b.v  the  LeKislaturc 
in  I8H2. 


"The  wine  crop  of  France  in  1849  was  925,000,000  gsiUons,  valued  at 
.*  100,000,000.  In  1853  she  had  in  vineyards  4,873,934  acres,  giving  less 
tlian  200  gallons  to  the  acre,  making  about  8,107  square  miles  or  an  area 
of  250  miles  in  length  by  32  in  breadth.'  California  contains  188,981 
s(|uare  miles,  which  would  give  120,947,840  acres,  so  that  if  only  one- 
twenty-tifth  of  our  area  should  be  planted  with  vineyards  we  should  have 
an  amount  equal  to  France.  We  have  a  fresher  soil  than  that  of  France, 
and  a  lietter  climate  for  grape-culture,  and  we  could  produce  larger  ({uan- 
tities  of  wine  and  of  better  quality  than  is  grown  upon  worn-out  lands." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  wine  trade  would  soon  l)e  second  only  to 
till'  mining  and  farnnng  interests  ;  and  then  a  splendid  vision  rises  before 
the  Connnittee's  mind,  in  "  the  production  of  rice,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco  and 
(Irietl  fruits  of  every  description,"  if  only  cheap  laljor  were  at  hand.  Events 
have,  to  a  large  extent,  justilied  these  contident  anticipations.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1876,  561,033  gallons  of  native  wine  wei-e  exported 
irom  California  ;  the  recipts  for  the  siime  time  being  1,266,736  gallons, 
iiiul  43,050  gallons  of  California  brandies.  Mr.  Henry  Gerkes  state<l  in 
1876  that  his  vineyard  produces  annually  al)out  150,000  gallons  of  wine;  Sou  p.  336.,  Ap.  A. 
tiiat  California  hatl  40,000,000  of  vines  growing,  of  which  three  fourths 

I  wei-e  in  got)d  bearing  condition  ;  and  that  the  crop  of  1875  amounted  to 
a'wut  8,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  probably  some  80,000  gallons  of  grape 
brandy.     One  vine-grower  says  that  Chinese  laborers  are  employetl  in  all 

I  parts  of  the  business,  that  they  quickly  learn  to  prune  and  take  care  of 
the  vine,  and  that  their  labor  is  indispensable.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  evidence 
will  l)e  found  summarized,  having  given  the  usual  good  character  to  the 
Chinamen  for  temjjerance,   industrj',  honesty,   efficiency  and    docility — 
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"  creating  no  trouble  whatever " — says,  that  in  his  district  some  Kv^ 
hundred  Chinese  are  employed  in  the  vineyards.  On  being  Hsked  whether 
white  lalx)r  could  be  got  to  do  the  work,  he  says  : 

"  I  do  not  think  we  could.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  industrial  resources 
of  the  country  which  would  have  to  be  almndoned  if  it  depended  on  white 
lal»or.  There  are  certain  season.s  of  the  year  when  large  accessions  to  the 
ordinary  ni;inber  of  hands  is  reiiuired,  when  the  crop  is  ripening,  and  I 
do  not  tliiuK  white  men  could  be  got  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  do  thf 
work." 

He  aials,  that  but  forChinese  labor  the  business  in  Sonoma  valley  would 
have  to  he  abandoned,  and  hundreds  would  be  ruined.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  Chinese  labor  in  that  section  of  the  State 
from  this  fact  :  in  four  years  vine-growing  has  increased  the  value  of 
property  from  ^40  to  S200  an  acre.  A  competent  witness,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Curtis,  states  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  grape-picking  is  done  by 
Chinese. 

The  white  laborer,  moreover,  it  is  said,  does  not  like  the  business  of 
stooping  and  squatting  on  his  iiaunehes  all  day  picking  berries,  grapes  and 
currants.  This  sort  of  work  "strikes  him  as  unmanly,"  as  does  hoeini,' 
and  weeding,  but  the  Chinaman  takes  kindly  to  the  squatting  and 
stooping  posture.  Another  witness  testified  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  fruit  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste  was  saved  by  Chinese  labor. 
It  was  admitt«l  by  those  antagonistic  to  them,  that  without  the  Chinese 
the  harvest  could  not  lie  got  in. 

Chinese  are  employetl  on  every  strawberry  ranche  in  the  state,  and  the 
fruit-growers  declare  they  could  not  get  on  without  them.  "  Yot,'"  says  Mr. 
Gibson,  "with  this  indu.stry  carrierl  on  almost  exclusively  by  Chinese  chea]i 
labor,  our  .strawbenies  cost  more  by  the  pound  than  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia or  Chicago.  If  our  producers  had  to  pay  white  laborers  two  dol 
lars  a  day  for  far  less  efficient  service  than  the  Chinaman  gives  for  one 
dollar,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty-tive  cents  a  day,  who  conld  afford  to  eat  j 
the  fruit  when  InDught  to  market  1  As  it  is,  even  employing  Chinese 
labor,  our  producers  psiy  as  much  a  pound  or  basket  for  picking  as  is  paid 
by  the  producers  in  New  York,  Delaware  or  Maryland." 

Mr.  Brier  a  large  fruit-grower,  ga\e  evidence  to  the  following  effect  :- 

The  Chinese  mostly  perform  labor  that  is  disconnected  with  team  work  : 
almost  every  other  kind  of  lalK)r  in  the  world,  except  in  connection  with 
the  running  of  threshing  machines,  the  Chinamen  perform,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  fruit  business.     I  regard  the  Chinaman  as  superior  to  any  I 
other  nationality  as  laborers  in  their  own  departments.     At  the  present 
prices  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  fruit  business  with  white 
labor.     The  Chinese  are  more  skilful  and  reliable  than  white  men.     They  I 
will  stay  until  they  learn  their  business.     White  men  will  not  do  that : 
you  cannot  keep  them.     If  the  white  man  amounts  to  anything,  he  will  I 
soon  acquire  enough  to  start  in  business  for  himself.    I  employ  Chinamen  I 
because  I  would  not  have  lx)ys  nor  girls  from  the   city.     If  somebody 
would  board  them  and  put  them  in  my  orchard  to  work,  I  would  not  have  I 
them,  from  what  I  know  of  them.     I  could  not  afford  it.     There  is  too| 
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much  competition  to  make  people  who  are  wide  awake  employ  boys.  If 
I  undertook  to  work  boys  at  all,  I  would  take  t>oys  t'roni  the  needy  class. 
It  in  a  matter  of  certainty  that  employeim  and  farmers  cannot  work  l)oys 
to  advantage,  In  my  business  I  pay  Chinamen  $\  a  day,  and  they  board 
themselves.  I  furnish  them  with  a  house  and  wood.  At  present  prices 
of  fruit  we  could  not  raise  it  without  Chinese  laljor.  I  think  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  labor  in  this  department,  and  all  other  departments,  has 
kept  up  the  price  of  white  labor. 

The  evidence    is  that    hop-picking   could  not   be  carried  on  without  llop-piiikinif. 
Chinese.     Two  thousand  two  hundred  Chinese  were  in  1876  engaged  in  j^„,,  p  23[]'  '^p   y. 
canning  fruit  in  San  Francisco  and  2,500  in  selling  fruit  and  vegetables. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which,  were  we  reporting  in  the  interest  of  Califor- 
nia, it  would  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  greater  length.  But  enough 
iia.s  been  said  to  show  that,  as  regards  a  very  large  industry  in  this  State, 
the  Federal  Legislature  took  a  serious,  though  it  may  be  a  justifiable 
step,  when  it  committed  itself  to  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor. 

MANUFACTURES. 


When  we  come  to  manufactures,  the  evidence  is  that  many  of  the 
manufactures  now  in  existence  would  not  exist  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese  Colonel  Bee,  in  his  answer  to  our  second  question,  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  rise  of  Chinese  manufactures.  From  being  employes  as 
hoot-makers,  cigar-makers  and  the  like  they  went  into  the  business  them- 
selve.s,  and  we  visited  shops  wiiero  we  saw  Chinese  using  the  latest 
improvement  in  machinery  for  the  making  of  boots.  Before  the  Chinese 
labor  was  utilized  in  manufactures  the  boots  were  got  in  the  main  from 
Massachusetts,  and  it  stands  to  reason  the  price  was  the  sum  of  the  cost 
of  making  them,  the  cost  of  transit,  and  the  profit  to  the  prwlucer  and 
distributor.  By  making  them  in  San  Fi'ancisco  one  of  these  items  was 
saved,  perhaps  more,  for  in  some  instances  the  producer  and  the  distributor 
were  one,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  boots  fell  by  a  very  lai-ge  percent- 
age. According  to  Mr.  Lessler's  statistics  (page  337),  in  187G  there  were 
fifteen  boot  and  shoe  factories  employing  1,892  whites  and  1,970  Chinese. 

The  same  thing  took  place  in  respect  of  cigars.  Instead  of  importing 
them  from  Havanna  they  made  the  Havanna  at  home.  During  one 
year  in  one  district  of  California  114,398,000  cigars  were  made  by  Chi- 
nese labor.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade.  One  wit- 
ness said  the  interna!  revenue  tax  was  paid  on  9,300,000  cigars  a  montli- 

The  woollen  and  jute  bags  manufactures  are  among  the  foremost 
industries.  In  the  woollen  manufacture  only  2,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
are  used  and  38,000,000  pounds  are  exported,  competition  with  Europe 
as  yet  being  out  of  the  question.  In  two  mills  there  are  600  hands 
At  first  some  whites  and  Chinese  were  employed,  and  it  seems  instead  of 
Chinese  displacing  white  labor  white  girls  have  taken  the  place  of 
Chinese,  and  the  witness  said  he  found  American  boys  and  girls  just  as 
good  as  Chinese. 
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arcCliincHo.  was  to  the  effect  that  Scot        .ils  had  been  imported  to  do  the  work   but 

Heo  p.  292,  Ap.  A.  /  •  .  •  ,  . 

went  away,  and  thn*  *'       /usinesa  could  not  go  or-  without  HhineHe  labor. 

Hco  p.  201,  Ap.  A.        The  witness  from   whoHe  evidence  we  gather  these   facta   respecting 

woollen  and   jute  manufactures  swore  that  at  first  there  could   have  lieen 

neither  woollen  nor  jute  bags  manufactured    without  the  Chinese.     No 

white  operatives  could  be  got. 

"  Q.  Of  the  whole  numl)er  of  your  ojierativ«'8  how  many  are  Chinese? — 
A.  I  should  think  al>out  one-half,  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  Jute  Factory. 
There  the  number  is  almost  entirely  Chinese,  except  the  foreman.  We 
triwl  there  to  have  Scotch  help — -white  girls.  We  imported  thein  for  that 
very  purpose,  but  could  not  keep  them  a  fortnight.  They  ran  away,  and 
we  could  not  keep  them,  so  that  we  have  very  few  now. 

"  Q.  Would  you  still  be  able  to  go  on  manufacturing  without  Chinese  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  prejudicial  generally  to  our  factory.  I  would  say, 
as  to  the  Pacitic  Jute  Factory,  that  it  could  not  go  on  without  Chinese 
are  labor. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  difference  ?— A.  In  the  Pacific  Jute  Factory  the  looms 
so  much  heavier  that  very  few  women  can  run  them. 

"  Q.  Do  women  run  those  looms  in  Scotland  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  :  whether 
they  are  stronger  there  or  how  it  is  I  do  not  understand  ;  liit  it  is  very 
hard  work.     We  are  in  direct  competition  with  them. 

"  Q.  How  many  Chinese  do  you  employ? — jS.  In  the  jute  factory,  I 
should  judge,  about  120. 

"  Q.  How  many  persons  own  this  jute  factory  1 — A.  I  should  judge 
ibout  thirty.  , 

•  Q.  So  the  tariff  is  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  thirty  wliita  pei-sons  and 
1?"  Chinamen? — A.  We  have  not  asked  particularly  to  have  the  tariff 
'.ept  up,  except  that  we  introduced  the  industry  and  we  founil  that  we 
could  not  compete  without  Chin«;8e  labor. 

"  Q.  The  cost  of  bags  to  the  farmer  is  the  cost  of  production  with  the 
cost  of  manufacture  added  ? — A.   Not  at  all. 

"  Q.  If  it  were  not  for  tln^  tariff,  bags  from  Scotland  utid  Hindostan 
would  V)e  likely  to  al)sorb  the  inarket  here  ?— A.  You  might  have  a  bag- 
that  would  cost  five  cents  ;  but  if  there  was  110  local  factory  it  might  cost 
twenty  cents. 

"  Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  competition  l>etween  Dundee  and  Hindos- 
tan ? — A.  Suppose  you  have  no  local  factory.  You  might  have  to  pay 
twenty  cents,  as  you  did  last  year." 

The  manufacture  of  jute  bags  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  export 
of  wheat.  Wheat  in  bags  is  less  likely  to  shift  during  a  long  and  it  may 
be  tempestuous  voyage  than  when  in  bulk.  Shipowners  and  insurers  have, 
therefore,  insisted  that  wheat  shippe<'(  to  Europe  shall  be  shipped  in  bags. 
Anything  that  would  lower  the  price  of  bags  would  directly  benefit  the 
farmer,  directly  and  indirectly  the  whole  State.  Manufacturing  the  bags 
in  the  State  has,  of  course,  lowered  considerably  the  price  of  bagging. 

Now,  thiS  industry  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  Chinese. 

The  President  of  the  San  Jose  Woollen  Mills  says 

"  When  we  are  running  full  we  employ  about  twenty  white  hands,  and 
our  business  gives  employment  to  eight  or  ten  white  men  outside.     We 
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employ  about  sixty-ttvo  (y'liinese.  About  threo-fourthH  of  the  exjKMis«  of 
i'uiiiuii>(  tho  inHtitution,  including  tlio  liilior  [lerfdniXHl  in  seijiti,'^  our 
Xoocls,  is  pivid  to  white  labor,  and  about  oiu^-fourth  is  jmid  to  (Jhinew. 
We  Hniploy  Chines*;  tKicaUHc  it  in  nocfssary  to  ri)iiip<itt'  iti  niir  business, 
i'o  our  wliite  help  we  have  to  pay  wages  far  in  advance  of  what  is  paid  in 
similar  institutioiiH  in  tho  Eastern  States,  with  which  we  come  directly 
into  competition.  To  Chinamen,  on  an  average,  we  pay  less.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  we  compared  our  pay-rolls  with  several  factories  in  the 
Kast,  and  I  found  that  in  our  business  and  in  theirs  tJiere  was  Imt  very 
'ittle  difference  ;  that  with  our  fiigh-priced  white  labor  and  iowpricod 
CliineHB  lalmr,  we  avenige  with  them.  They  are  twenty  per  cent,  under  us 
at  this  time. 

"  Q.  How  are  you  able  to  compete  with  thtMu  under  th(we  circum- 
stances ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  compete  with  thorn  next  year, 
liut  wo  have  been  able  to  hold  our  own  pretty  well  by  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  market  in  the  selection  of  our  w  oola. 

"  Q.  Would  your  business  of  manufacturing  have  been  started,  or  now 
exist,  without  Chinese  lalmr  ? — A.   It  cou'd  not  be  carried  on  without  it. 

"  Q.  The  work,  then,  that  is  being  di  le  would  not  have  been  done  at 
all? — A.  The  work  that  is  being  done  would  not  have  l)een  done  at  all. 
If  the  Chinamen  were  taken  from  us  we  should  close  up  to-morrow. 

"Q.  You  say  the  rea.son  why  you  art  compelled  to  have  cheaper  labor 
than  white  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  competition  in  your  business 
nith  Ea.stern  prmlucts? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

"  Q.  Does  the  difficulty  arise  in  no  degree  from  competition  here  with 
other  manufacturers '( — A.  If  there  was  no  competition  with  the  East,  and 
iiil  the  other  mills  here  employed  thh  cheap  Chinese  labor,  we  should  have 
to  do  it  too  ;  liut  if  we  all  agreed  upon  it  here,  and  there  were  no  mills  in 
the  East,  we  could  employ  white  labor. 

"  Q.  Does  not  the  expense;  of  transportation,  etc.,  give  you  the  control 
of  the  market  among  your  various  mills  here  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  it  does  not 
give  us  the  control. 

"Q.  Then,  notwithstanding  your  cheap  labor,  you  find  ditficulty  in  com- 
pfting  with  the  mills  in  tho  East  I—  A..  Yes,  sir." 
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In  this  connection  the  summary  of  Mr 
tie  read  (page  330). 

According  to  Mr.  Lessler's  figures,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  laborers 
employed  in  San  Francisco  are  Chinese.  Mr.  Badlam's  evidence  (page 
-31)  shows  how  widely  they  are  employed. 

The  numufacture  of  cordage  has  been  secured  to  the  State  by  ''hineso 
labor  and  6,000,000  pounds  are  consumed  on  the  Coast,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  made  in  California  from  Manila  hemj). 

In  the  manufactuie  of  soap  and  candles,  and  matches,  the  alleged  cause 
of  the  transferrence  of  the  work  in  the  main  into  Chinese  hands  is  the 
unreliability  of  white  labor ;  while  the  Chinese  competition  in  broom- 
making,  row  an  important  industry,  commenced  by  four  or  five  Chine;^e 
employes  going  into  the  trade  themselves.  Mr.  Pixley,  whose  brother 
Wits  driven  out  of  the  business,  thus  explains  how  it  was  done  : 

"  TKe  capital  required  was  not  large,  and  the  result  was  that  the  six 
or  seven  Chinamen,  under  a  white  man,  took  up  the  business.  They  were 
rpr|uired   to  keep  a  horse  and   wagon  to  dispose  of  tlieir  wares.     This 
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horse  was  kept  iu  a  stable.  The  Chinese  lived  in  the  same  stable  with 
the  horse,  fed  and  cooked  for  themselves  in  an  upper  loft,  and  slept  there, 
and  so  reduced  the  wages  that  much,  thrusting  in  this  particular  instance 
my  brother  out  of  his  employment." 

Mr.  Low  (see  page  187)  contends  that  Chinese  labor  enabled  men  to 
start  manufactures,  and  inclines  to  the  belief  that  as  the  manufactures 
get  firmly  established  and  organized  the  tendency  would  be  to  use  white 
labor.  He  compares  Chinese  cheap  labor  to  protection,  and  uses  the  usual 
argument  in  favor  of  it : 

"  After  a  manufacture  gets  tinnly  established,  after  they  get  skilled  labor, 
and  get  apprentices  who  have  learned  the  trade,  perhaps  the  tariff  t.ien 
may  be  lessenetl,  or  may  be  taken  off  altogether,  because  it  can  then 
successfully  compete  with  manufactures  from  abioad.  So,  too,  with  regard 
to  manufactures  here.  But  for  the  Chinese  I  doubt  if  we  would  have  had 
any  manufactures,  or  they  would  have  been  small  as  compared  with  the 
present.  The  very  fact  of  the  Chinese  being  here,  and  that  their  laboi' 
was  procurable  at  a  moderate  rate,  has  induced  the  opening  of  manufac 
tories,  and  perhaps  now  or  shortly,  as  they  can  get  apprentices  at  work, 
the  Chinese  labor  can  be  dispensed  with. 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  result  would  work  out  of  itself  naturally, 
that  is  to  say,  white  labor  to  be  introduced  and  crowd  out  Chinese  labor '! 
Would  that  result  gradually  come  about,  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  cut  ofi" 
Chinese  labor  in  the  tirst  place  1 — A.  I  think  it  is  gradually  coming  about. 

"  Q.  Without  interference  ? — A.  Withcit  interference.  It  may  be  that 
puljlic  opinion  has  some  effect,  but  T  kno^>  in  these  shoe  factories  they  are 
gradually  working  boys  into  the  factories,  so  that  where  they  had  two  or 
three  hundred  Chinese  laborers  they  have  not  one  hundred  now,  and  they 
are  siupplying  their  places  with  white  labor." 

We  do  not  go  into  a  number  of  other  industries,  lielieving  that  enough 
has  been  said  for  our  immediate  purpose. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  asked  wliat  effect  the  Cliinese  had  had  on  trad*,  with 
Asia,  and  ,iis  reply  was  that  they  had  stimulated  it  and  hud  increased  the 
volume  both  of  exportatioiis  and  iniportations.  The  Chin>,'8e  merchants 
stand  high  everywhere  Mr.  Babcock,  who  had  constant  dealings  with 
tlie  Chinese,  said  he  never  lost  a  dollar  through  one  of  tlu^x.  In  his  life. 
When  the  Burlinghame  Treaty  was  made  with  China  M.  3  declared  a 
man  could  count  all  the  American  merchant  marine  engaged  in  the  trade 
upon  his  fingers.  Now,  400,000  tons  N^ere  engaged  in  the  Chinese  trade. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  1876,  according  to  the  C'innnercin/  Ilernhl, 
exports  to  the  value  of  82,211,798  were  sent  out  of  San  Francisco  to 
China  alone. 


White  labor  would 
be  gradually  intro- 
duced. 


Asiatic  trade 
atiniulatod  b.v 
Chinese. 
See  M.  E.,  p.  10. 

Sec  p.  290,  A  p.  A. 
See  M.  K..  p.  1.3. 


Gifts  of  the 
Chinese  to 
Oaltfornitu 


Thus  it  is  clear  that  Caiifot  nia  is  indebted  to  Chinese  cheap  labor  for  : 
Early  railway  communi(!ation  with  the  Eastern  States. 
Getting  large  tracts  of  land  early  under  cultivation. 
Perhaps  tor  the  existence — certainly  for  the  existence  at  its  present 

magnitude— of  fruit-growing  and  vine-culture. 
For  the  reclamation  of  large  tracts  of  tule-lands. 
For  the  rapid  progress  of  its  inatiufactures, 
For  stinndating  the  Asiatic  trtule. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
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We  say  nothing  about  the  amount  they  pay  into  the  public  treasury,  a« 
miners,  hawkers,  etc.,  nor  the  amount  they  necessarily,  apart  from  direct 
and   indirect   taxation,  drop  to  swell  the  public  wealth.     Mr.   Babcock  '^<'«  M 
calculates  that  they  spend  $900,000  a  month. 

Of  all  the  gifts,  however,   which  the   Chinese   have  given   the  State 

California  that,  for  which  many  seemed  most  grateful  and  about  the  char 

acter  of  which,  with  hardly  a  qualification,  all  are  agreed,  is  the  domestic 

servant.     This,  too,  is  the  ground  on  which  the  fiercest  skirmishes  of  this 

battle  have  taken  place. 

The  universal  tastimony  is  that  they  make  good  domestic  servants.     In  Mako  uomi 

,,.,  ,.  (UmiesticH. 

fact  there  could  not  be  stronger  proof  or  it  than  this :  most  of  those 

v.ho   attack   them  and  say  they   shoul^  not  be    employed  as  dome.stic 

servants    are  like  Condamine's  cordelier,   whom  his  convert   to    fasting 

and  temperance,  found  feasting  at  supper,  with  three  or  four  dishes  and 

a  couple  of  flagons  of  wine.     The  cordelier  laughed,  and  said  he  preached 

as  he  did  for  a  crown  but  would  not  put  his  preaching  in  practice  for  one 

hundred  thousand.  When  a  man  denouncing  the  Chinese  is  asked  why  he 

employs   them    in    the    character    of    domestic    servants,    his    answer    is 

because   he   cannot  do    without    them,   and  we   fear   it   is   a  gratuitous 

assumption  that  white  girls  could  be  found  if  the  Chinese  were  away.    (Jne 

witness  after  another  praises  the  Chinese  in  this  character,  and  we  have 

o'lrselves  seen  that  they  are  admirable  servants.     From  0,000  to  6,000 

are  employed  in  San  Francisco  alone.    Mr.  Hilgfrs,  while  bearing  testimony 

to  their  efficiency,  makes  a  vfiy  -vvvful  charge  against  them  :  An  nwt'ul  charfr".. 

'■Q.  tVhat  is  their  ch.Tracter'!  Are  they  clean  .  rd  efficient  as  domestic 
•s  rvants  ?  -  A.  For  many  years  they  were  about  the  only  ^lomestic  sen'ants 
wt  bad  here,  and  my  ob.servation  is  that  generally  t'^/^y  are  quite  as 
eflicient,  and  as  useful,  as  white  .servants;  and  quii/.;  a«  reliable. 

"  Q.  vVhat  about  their  personal  character?  Are  tliey  cleanly  or  repulsive 
or  what?-  A.  Those  Chinese  servants  who  enter  'io?nos  nr^.  cleanly  in  their 
Imbits  ;  there  is  no  ob''iction  to  them  on  the  score  of  uncleanliness. 

''(^.  While  white  '.alp  in  houses  is  scarce,  would  it  not  seem  to  you  to 
lie  very  important,  especially  to  the  women  of  a  community,  that  this  sup- 
ply of  domestic  labor  should   not  be  interfered   with?       A.  The   moral 
inrtuence  of  Chinese  upon  children  is  a  wretched  thing,  and  if  a  family  has 
j  children  it  would   be  almost  suicidal  to  permit  the  Chinese  servants  to 
j  as.sociate  with  the  children,  or  to    have  charge  of  them.      1    think  the 
objection  to  them  is  made  o'.i  that  score  as  much  as  any  other.     Instances 
[are  not  rare  where  these  male   servants   have  debauched   children,  and 
I  with  their  lack  of   morol  standard  the  only  restraint  would  be  fear  of 
[detection." 

We  are  bound  to  say  there  is  no  evidence  that  tliey  are  more  prone  to  Xo  uvidciRn  ihaf 
Iso  revolting  a  crime  than  other  peoples.      Instance,    occur  in  puritanical  pmn^toomragiug 
[England  of  coarse  and  brutal  natures  violating  children  of  even   tender  ''''"•'''•'"• 
lyears.     Of  course  a  Chinaman,  any  more  than   tiien  of  other  nationalities 
lor  diflerent  civilivation,  is  not  the  proper  person  to  have  about  female 
jchildren,   and   instances    have  occurred    in    Caucasian    countries    which 
I  would  suggest   that   sometimes   a  male  attendant  would  be  better  than 
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a  female  attendant  for  little  lioys.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
no  white  girl  can  be  got  to  go  into  the  country,  away  from  society  and 
far  from  the  church-going  bell ;  and  what  are  isolated  country  homes  to 
do?  If  these  Chinese  domestics  were  dishonest  and  gi-ossly  and  revoltingly 
immoral  as  so  many  contend,  without  giving  evidence  to  support  the 
contention,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  they  would  be  welcomed  into 
so  many  homes  as  cooks  and  in  other  p"  ;ifi  ns.  Is  it  not  certain  we 
should   have  heard  of  Chinamen  being    yrij  ^n  the  South  when 

negroes  violated  women  lynching  was  put  ■  "  .itcion,  and  a  man  would 
be  as  loth  to  let  the  outrage  become  public  in  the  case  of  his  wife  as  in 
that  of  his  child,  while  there  could  be  no  difference  of  degree  in  the 
passionate  sense  of  wrong.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  even  here 
it  may  be  right  to  put  down  the  dam.  But,  if  so,  let  it  be  put  down  on 
grounds  that  will  bear  examination. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Chinaman  was  welcomed  and  that  he  did  a 
good  work.  Several  questions  were  raised  by  the  witnesses  we  exam- 
ined in  San  Francisco,  and  all  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  into  British  Columbia.  Were  there  coincident  with  this  bene- 
ficent action  on  the  part  of  Chinese  laborers  evils  peculiar  to  Chinamen, 
and  of  such  a  gravity  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  th'  State  would 
not  have  been  better  without  their  help  ?  Is  the  condit.  ju  of  things 
produced  and  now  existing  in  consequence  of  that  !*ljor  ;8U<;h  that 
a  wise  man  might  well  wish  the  .sound  of  its  pick  hail  n'v-orlift  i  heard  in 
California  ?  Is  it  practical  to  contemplate  China  at  >•  1  i\  •  •;»  (ft;i>'i.e  whence 
a  western  population  should  desire  to  have  its  numbers  sft'\-U  vi»  Although 
up  to  the  present  Chinese  labor  may  have  Ijeen  useful,  are  err  ii?king 
to  the  future,  dangers  which  should  attract  the  attentioi;  of  st.itesmen  ? 
These  general  questions  embrace  a  number  of  minor  ones. 

The  pi'oblem  calling  for  solution  is  one  so  complicate''.,  touching  at  one 
point  principles  of  justice  and  government,  at  :.iiother  affecting  great 
material  interests  ;  at  one  time  opening  up  ethnic  and  national  vistas  which 
force  the  mind,  in  any  degree  prone  to  the  "malady  of  thought,'"  to  mov<' 
along  the  plane  of  cautions  far-seeing  statesman^'  o ;  and  again  raisiiifj; 
such  momentous  .social  and  industrial  issue.s,  the  »■■■  bvidy  of  men  called 
on  to  deal  with  it,  should  have  before  them  the  c  ■  ••  e  luaterials  for 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  every  charg..  .lade  against  the 
Chinese,  and  the  soundness  of  every  theory  put  forward  by  their  advocates 
and  friends.  Now,  t"  uuder>ta  id  tie  Chinese  immigrant  you  must  be 
acquainted  with  Lim  j..  Home. 
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THE  CHINAMAN  IN  CHINA. 


Several  witnesses  examined  before  the  Joint  Committee,  and  some 
of  the  witnesses  examined  by  ourselves,  gave  their  views  respecting 
the  character  of  the  Chinaman  in  China.  The  impression  is  wide- 
spread that  this  is  intimately  related  to  the  matters  with  which  we 
liave  to  deal,  and  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the 
Chinese  belong  to  a  race  inferior  to  our  own      Mr.  Crowley  declares  they  Sec  M.  E.,  p.  23. 

are  "  a  nation  of  thieves,"  and  many  witnesses  aitirm  that  they  have  no  Sweopiug  charKea 

_  .  •'  ,       ,         ,  ,  ,  otthefliind 

respect  for  truth.     One  witness  swears  he  has  known  thein  openly  to  falsehood. 

practice  revolting  crimes.     That  unmentionable  offences,  infanticide,  the 

sale  of  female  children,  cruelty,  idolatiy,  gross  superstition,  and  low  and 

degrading  customs  prevail  is  sworn  by  severa.1  witnesses.     Yet,  perhaps, 

the  statesman  would  not  be  deterred  by  one  or  all  of  these  charges,  even 

if  established  beyond  doubt,  from  encouraging  Chinese  immigration,  were 

he  certain  that  it  brought  men  and  women  of  whom  or  of  whose  children 

good  Canadians  could  be  made. 

A  glance  afc  China  and  Chinese  history  would  be  useful  if  only  to  get 

rid  of  the  idea  that  the  400,000,000  Chinamen  are  a  huge  swarm  of  repul- 

.sive  barbarians.     From  the  nature  of    the  case,  China  was  sure  to  be  Chinese  nocossa- 

•      1  •   •   •      1        '11       1      1  -11.,    "^"S'  over-praisod 

either  overjjraised  or  too  adversely  criticised.     She  liad  attained  a  high  or  over-blamed. 

civilization  when  Euroj>e  was  savage.  When  Marco  Polo  and  other  early 
travellers  visited  the  Middle  Kingdom,  its  roads,  and  canals  must  have 
•struck  them  as  furnishing  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  highways  of  com- 
merce at  home.  The  theory  of  the  government  of  China  and  of  its  social 
organization  would  naturally  appeal  to  superficial  but  sympathetic  minds 
such  as  Voltaire's,  while  the  perfection  of  its  despotism  would  blind  the 
gliiuce  of  men  like  Montesquieu  to  some  excellent  things  of  wliich  it  may 
fiiirly  boast.  It  is  remarkable  that  tiione  who  know  the  country  best 
.speak  most  favo'^bly  of  its  inhabitants.  But  even  the  pages  of  the  eulo- 
gist cannot  hide  the  stagnation  which  prevails,  the  dwarfing  effects  of  an  Palpable  blote  in 
indurated  self-complacency,  the  evil  growths  of  over-population,  the  tion."*'*^'^  ^* 
I  treachery  and  cruelty,  the  want  of  respect  for  human  life,  the  absence  of 
natural  affection  in  one  direction,  side  by  side  with  family  devotion  in 
I  another.  But  few  blots,  however,  can  be  pointed  out  as  disfiguring 
Chinese  civilization,  the  counterpart  of  which  cannot  be  found,  at  one  time 
or  another,  in  great  European  races  and  nations. 

To  say  that  the  Mandarins  are  materialists  is  true ;  to  say  that  the 
I  people  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstition  is  equally  true  ;  but  one  has 
I  not  to  go  to  the  East  to  find  materialists,  and  we  have  seen  superstitious 
[nations  grow  into  states  in  which  every  charm   of  civic  life  and  heroic 
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virtue  was  found.  The  character  of  the  Chinese  merchant,  held  so  uni- 
versally high  ;  the  industry  and  frugal  virtues  of  his  poorer  countrymen, 
also  universally  admitted ;  a  system  of  government  in  which  education 
and  scholarship  hold  a  place  they  hold  nowhere  else,  a  place  they  have 
held  for  nearly  .3,000  years  ;  these  and  many  other  things  mentioned  by 
travellers  and  historians — and  which  set  the  Chinese  in  the  front  of 
Asiatic  races — might  suggest  the  conclusion  that  let  but  a  few  western 
ideas  obtain  a  strong  footing  in  China  and  the  Chinese  jjeople  would  have 
a  brilliant  future.  If  so,  it  might  follow  that  a  permanent  Chinese  immi- 
gration would  1)6  desirable,  because  sure  to  lose  those  characteristics 
which  now  repel. 

There  is  much  in  the  past  and  present  of  China  to  account  for  the  very 
qualities  which  make  the  modern  Chinaman  singular.  Nothing  is  pro- 
bably to  the  popular  mind  considered  so  characteristic  of  the  Chinaman  as 
the  queue — the  pig-tail.  What  surprises  the  thoughtful  is  that  he  won't 
give  it  up.  Yet,  that  he  is  not  without  plasticity  the  queue  itself  proves, 
for  it  was  imposed  on  him  a  few  hundred  years  ago  by  an  intrusive 
dynasty.*  It  is  a  badge  of  conquest.  C"'.  the  other  hand  an  in- 
vincible conservatism  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  power  could  not 
prevail  on  Chinamen  of  the  better  class  not  to  torture  th  ■  ''eet  of  their 
daughters  into  deformity. 

Confucius,  who  has  made  so  profound  an  impression  on  the  Chinese 
nation,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  grandest  meii  of  the  world. 
Yet,  by  setting  so  much  store  by  ceremonies  he  is  probably  in  great  part 
resj)onsible  for  the  stationariness  of  China,  and  by  giving  the  weight  of 
his  authority,  example  and  earnest  injunction  to  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
he  undoubtedly  contributed  to  make  the  modern  Chinaman  unwilling  to 
live  permanently,  or  to  die,  out  of  the  Flowery  Land.  One  of  the  charges 
most  frequently  brought  against  the  Chinaman  is  that  he  does  not  come 
to  remain.  The  reason  of  this  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  not 
patriotism.  It  is  the  cult  of  the  worship  of  ancestors.  Not  only  does 
a  Chinaman  worship  his  ancestors  ;  he  expects  himself  to  be  worshipped,  t 
and  it  is  this  desire  to  be  worshipped  which  causes  the  Chinaman  before 
he  leaves  for  other  lands,  to  make  an  agreement  that  if  lie  dies  his  ashes 
shall  be  taken  back  to  his  province.     One  of  the  reasons  why  he   returns 
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*  When  the  Maiichus  captured  Lcaouyang  the  townspeople  who  were  spared 
recognizpfl  the  authority  of  tlie  conqueror  and  shaved  their  heads.  This  is  the 
Hrst  occasion  on  which  the  'pig-tail'  is  distinctly  referred  to.  Henceforth,  ii 
became  compulsory  on  all  who  wished  to  escape  death,  to  shrive  their  heads  on 
tlie  approach  of  the  Manchus.— Bott/fife^r's  History  of  China,  vol.  II.,  p.  200. 

t  "  In  some  portions  of  the  Empire  convicts  are  sent  out  from  prison  eacli 
morning  to  beg  their  daily  bread.  At  the  small  market  town  of  Yuu-poo  which  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  a  convict  from  Nankin  used  to  find  employment  either 
as  a  porter,  or  a  Sedan-chair  bearer,  or  as  a  farm  laborer.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  be  permitted  to  return  to  Nankin  to  die  there,  so  as  to  receive  the  sacred  rites 
of  ancestral  worship  from  his  posterity." -f^roj/'s  China,  vol.  I.,  p.  70. 
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at  intervals  undoubtedly  is  that  he  may  worship  at  an  ancestral  grave 
himself. 

This  superstition  which  is  hardly  worthy  of  tiie  name  of  the  noblest  of 
human  sentiments — filial  piety — has  important  bearings  on  the  future  of 
the  Chinese  race.  It  keeps  province  apart  from  province,  for  it  is  not  to 
China  but  to  the  confines  of  an  aiicestral  graveyard  that  tlie  Chinaman 
wishes  to  go  home.  The  rise  of  a  real  patriotism,  with  all  its  ennobling 
influence  is  hindered,  and  for  those  who  would  desire  (ajid  there  are  some 
who  would)  a  large  and  permanent  Chinese  imniigi-ation,  it  imposes  a  long 
interval  l)etween  the  present  and  the  consummation  of  their  hopes.  For 
grant  that  the  Chinaman  is  more  plastic  than  he  seems,  he  does  not  remain 
sufficiently  long  in  any  foreign  country  to  give  his  plasticity  a  chance. 
It  is  hard  to  deal  seriously  with  those  who  complain  that  he  will  not  stay, 
for  the  very  .same  pei-sons  will  grow  «|uerulous  over  tJie  fact  that  he  is  here  ; 
and  several  seemed  even  to  regret  that  he  insisted  on  taking  his  ashes  out 
of  this  continent,  as  thougli  as  they  could  not  have  a  living  Chinaman 
fn  permannu-e,  a  dead  one  was  liettoi-  than  nothing. 

The  evidence  from  books  is  that  this  ancestral  worship  is  often  gone 
through  with  heartless  levity  ;  that  a  i^olfin  of  a  fathet-  will  sometimes  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  months  ;  yet  had  one  dared  to  touch  an  exposed 
limb  a  whole  village  would  rise.  A  broad  generalization  cannot  be  njatle 
from  a  few  circumstances.  One  of  the  reasons  why  Chinese  criminals  like 
to  emigrate  is  because  if  they  counnit  ci-inie  away  from  China  and  are 
convicted,  only  themselves  will  have  to  lieartlie  peiuvlty,  whereas  in  China 
the  father  and  mother  are  liable  to  be  iiuuished  for  the  misconduct  of 
their  children.     Mr.  Medhurst  says  : 

"  This  duty,  although  called  filial  piety,  niu.st  be  considered  more  as  a 
general  rule  of  conduct  than  as  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  aJBTec- 
tion  ;  it  lives  in  their  most  ancient  annals  and  is  enforced  by  their  earliest 
and  greatest  philosophers,  it  has  survived  dj'nasties  and  revolutions, 
and  to  day  it  is  the  most  powerful  principle  in  the  Chinese  constitution. 
It  is  sanctioned  by  law  and  public  opinion." 

We  had  intended  at  the  close  of  this  paper  in  which  we  reflect  whatever 
is  said,  bad  and  good  about  the  Chinese,  by  western  travellers,  to  call  a 
witness  for  them  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Tcheng-Ki-Tong,  military 
attiich^  to  the  Chinest;  Embassy  at  Paris,  and  to  give  his  remarks  on  tho 
various  points  concerniiig  which  Europeans  had  either  written  with  sur- 
prise or  condenination.  But  it  will  perhaps  l)e  convenient  to  (juote  here 
one  or  two  of  his  f>bservations  on  the  woi'ship  of  ancestors,  which  he 
truly  calls  the  base  of  the  moral  life  of  China.  In  a  .society  like  that  of 
Europe  he  thinks  that  perhaps  he  should  apologize  for  the  Chinese  view 
of  the  constitution  of  the  family,  which  is  considered  as  made  up  of  tho 
living  members,  and  of  the  souls  of  those  of  its  members  who  are  dead. 
"  The  de^d  are  not  forgotten.  '  To  forget  the  dea^l  -this  l)elongs  to  the 
West,  where,  as  a  rule,  people  know  notiiing  of  their  ancestors  beyond 
three  generations.     The  ancestors    call    themselves  the  old    people   (h» 
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vieuxj.  Poor  old  people !  he  cries,  in  fact  less  cherished  than  the  antique 
tapestry  which  decorates  the  sumptuous  staircase  of  a  new  mansion.  He 
had  visited  cemeteries  and  had  cursed  the  immortelles  hung  around — 
those  flowers  without  perfume  and  without  freshness,  wh^'ch  do  not  wither 
and  which  symbolize  the  hypocrisy  of  a  pretended  rein«  ibrsnce.  These 
immortelles  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  returning.  But  roses — they 
would  only  live  for  a  morning.  He  then  contrasts  the  way  the  Chinese 
treat  their  dead.  "  We  carry  our  dead  to  the  fields,  to  the  hills  which 
surround  the  towns  and  cities,  as  hig'  up,  as  near  heaven  as  possible,  and 
the  tombs  which  we  raise  to  our  '  i  i  people '  will  remain  there  in  the- 
midst  of  immortal  nature  for  ever.  The  dead  sleep  in  peace !"  He  proceeds 
to  relate  how  the  ceremonial  worship  of  ancestors  takes  place  twice  each 
year,  in  the  Spring  time  and  Autumn,  how  it  is  instinct  with  grati- 
tude and  clothetl  with  solemnity,  how  families  are  thus  drawn  together, 
liow  the  temple  of  the  ancestors  of  families  of  consequence  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  have  apartments  for  those  members  who  do  not  dwell  in 
the  same  town,  how  these  temples  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  country 
sometimes  .serve  during  suunuer  as  rural  villas,  how  families  frequently 
havo  reunioiLs  there,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  at  the  period  of 
the  examinations.  "All  the  joys  of  the  family  are  thus  celebrated  in  the 
family,  in  the  midst  of  its  ancestors,  and  as  it  were  at  the  home  of  absent 
ones  who  are  not  forgotten." 

There  i.s  another  thing  about  which  we  think  there  is  much  misconcep- 
tion, and  which,  while  possessmg  attractive  and  useful  features,  has  au 
evil  influence,  politically  and  otherwise — we  mean  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  Chinese  Uoveniment  to  encourage  education.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  describe  it  as  the  mode  of  recruiting  the  public  service. 
E<lucation  is  made  the  only  avenue  to  all  jwsts  of  honor  and  iraport- 
••-.nce.  This  ha.s  the  excellent  consequence  that  education  is  spread  abroad 
among  the  male  population.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  China  that  when  the 
mass  of  the  F.nglish  and  Irish  people  could  not  read,  much  less  write  their 
names,  education  wa.s  widely  diffused  in  the  Ancient  Empire,  where,  as 
witnesses  before  the  Joint  Committ.ee  testified,  and  as  the  Abl)e  Hue  noted 
in  1854,  all  Chinamen  with  rare  e.Kceptions  can  read  and  write.  "Primary 
education,"  says  the  AbW-,  "  penetrates  even  the  floating  dwellings  which 
in  thousands  cover  the  rivers,  lakes  and  canals  of  the  Celestial  Empire." 
Nor  i.s  the  education  of  women  so  much  neglected  as  so  many  suppose. 
In  tlie  south  of  China  seminaries  for  the  board  and  education  of  young 
ladies  are  numerous.  We  shall  see  that  there  are  women  of  considerable 
culture  who  devote  themselves  to  music,  and  remind  us  of  a  class  of  Greek 
girls  to  which  Pericles  owed  his  l>eautiful  and  inspiring  companion.  When 
Wu  Tung  P'o  was  Ittinished  for  crossing  the  Emperor's  will,  we  read  that  his 
exile  was  shared  by  the  lovely  and  accomplished  girl  "  Morning  Clouds,' 
who  sweetenetl  liis  Imnisliment  and  inspired  those  songs  which  to-day  are 
sung  by  those  who  could  not  name  his  persecutor.     But,  to  return  to  the 
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examinations.  Tliey  make  every  student  a  place-hunter  from  hi:; 
youth;  and  as  taking  a  good  degree  is  pretty  certain  to  secure  suc- 
cess in  life,  this  is  hailed  as  a  great  achievement  would  l>e  in  other 
lands.  Though  there  is  no  system  of  national  education  and  no  course 
of  study  is  prescril>ed  by  the  Government,  the  curriculum  is  the 
same ;  and  at  the  most  critical  period  of  mental  growth  a  pi-ofound, 
not  to  say  slavish,  admiration  for  the  wise  men  of  ancient  times  is  incul- 
cated. The  liooks  of  these  men  are  supposed  to  l>e  immeasural)ly  superior 
to  anything  later  times  could  produce.  Such  teaching  would  of  itself  destroy 
mental  inde|H?ndeuce  :  but  when  we  remember  that  the  more  brilliant  the 
mind,  the  more  certain  is  it  to  look  to  high  government  employ,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  literati  of  China  originate  nothing  ?  The  e<lucatioii 
consists  in  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  and  of  an  unscientific  past, 
jnid  the  metaphysicAl  speculations  are,  as  might  be  exjiected,  exceed- 
ingly crude.  The  Four  Shoos  play  an  important  jKirt  in  Chinese  educa- 
tion. In  the  first  of  these,  the  Lun-Yu,  we  have  digested  convert  vtions 
Ijetween  Confucius  and  his  disciples  ;  the  Ta-Hik>  is  the  great  learning ; 
the  third,  the  Chung-Yung,  or  doctrine  of  the  mean ;  and  in  these  three  we 
have  a  record  of  the  doctrines  and  sayings  of  Confucius  l)y  his  disciples. 
The  fourth  consists  of  the  works  of  Mencius.  The  object  of  all  four  works 
is  to  teach  men  to  be  virtuous,  that  they  may  successfully  discharge  their 
political  and  social  duties.  When  the  student  has  mastered  the  Four 
Shoos  he  studies  the  classic  on  Filial  Piety.  He  then  enters  on  a  study 
of  the  Five-King,  which  embraces  cosmologj/,  ancient  history,  poetry,  and 
eti(|uette.  Confucius  attached,  it  is  said,  great  iniportsmce  to  the  She- 
King  (3),  a  collection  of  poems  which  he  thought  tittetl  to  mould  the 
national  character.  The  fourth — the  Le-Ke,  or  record  of  rites — deals 
with  national  ceremonial,  and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  its  teachings 
are  thought  essential  to  social  order  and  the  promotion  of  virtue.  The 
fifth — Ch'unTs'ew,  orSpring  and  Autumn — is  a  history  of  his  owni  times  and 
of  several  reigns  preceding  it.  When  the  student  has  gone  through  a 
course  of  genenil  literature  he  is  supposed  to  be  fit  to  pa-ss  an 
examination  for  th<'  firet  degree,  corresponding  to  our  13.A. — examina- 
tions for  which  are  held  throughout  the  Empire  twice  in  every  thi-ee  years. 
For  the  .second,  or  what  may  l)e  called  the  M.A.  degi-eo,  examinations  are 
iield  once  in  every  three  years.  The  qualiticatuin  for  obtaining  this  degree 
is  to  write  two  essays,  compose  a  poem  of  twelve  lines,  i-ecite  or  write  from 
memory  it  portion  of  the  Sacred  Edict.  Two  or  thi-ee  days  afterwards  the 
names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  classified  accortling  to  merit  and 
posted.  There  are  a  half  a  dozen  further  trials  of  strength  in  the  eompo- 
sition  of  essays  and  piH'ms,  and  on  the  final  day  out  of  ten  tiiou.sjind  can- 
didates perhaps  not  more  than  one  hundred  remain.  We  saw  the  president 
I  of  a  flub  in  San  Francisco,  who  told  us  that  when  he  was  examined 
1"J.000  competed,  of  whom  1 1,940  went  back  with  .sorrowful  h«virts. 
At  a  glance  all  this  seems  most  commendable.   But  remember  that  of  the 
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six,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  who  j{o  up,  each  one  has  during  the  plastic 
period  of  life  had  his  mind  fixed  on  a  government  place.  Are  the  sixtj 
who  get  their  degree  highly  educated  after  the  standard  of  China  ?  Per- 
liaps  far  better  men  -for  only  sixty  can  he  chosen — have  been  rejected. 
Here,  there  is  at  once  seen  to  lie  scope  for  favoritism  and  abuse.  There 
must  necessarily  be  injustice,  [t  is  conceivable  that  of  ten  thousand  two 
thousand  would  come  fully  up  to  a  fair  .standard  of  merit.  Is  there 
nothing  more  behind '! 

A  moment's  reflection  must  convince  anyone  familiar  with  human  na- 
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Iing-ta-jeii,  the  (jrovenior  or  the  province  or    Kiang-su,   a  man   or  great 

Memorial uf'l'iu!,'-  authority  and  position,  in  a  memorial   jjubliahed  in   the  Pekin   Gaze.tti; 

referring  to  the  results  of  the  present  public  examination  .system,  says  ; 

" To  speak,  foi-  example,  of  the  one  pi-o\ince of  Kiang-su,  of  the  oliice  of 
Tau-tai,  there  are  only  two  or  three  vacancies  which  can  be  tilled  apart 
from  the  throne.  Of  the  offices  of  Chih-fu,  Chih-Chow,  Chih-hien,  Tung- 
chih,  Tung-pau,  only  some  tens  can  thus  be  filled,  while  there  are  aV)Out 
sixty  or  seventy  men  expectants  of  Tau-tai,  and  more  than  a  tliousand 
for  the  other  offices.  But  to  put  a  thousand  and  more  in  several  tens  of 
otfices  must  be  the  work  certainly  of  a  distant  and  undetermined  future. 
Even  in  the  selection,  according  to  the  order  of  time,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  requirements  for  temporary  posts,  unless  it  be  those  who  have  Ijeen 
expectants  fo?-  more  than  ten  years,  none  can  get  a  single  year's  office. 
Those  who  are  nimble-foot' d  and  manage  to  advance  sooner,  must  either 
be  clever  in  boring  and  scheming  their  way,  or  have  friends  in  a  position 
to  help  them  forward.  How  can  such  a  class,  by  nature  unreliable  and 
sordid,  be  expected  to  cherish  the  people?  Hupposing  that,  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  more  years,  they  obtain  one  year's  office  as  a  substitute,  out  of 
this  one  yeai-  must  come  the  expenses  of  the  preceding  ten  and  more  years 
for  clothes  and  food,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  family,  and  returning 
favors  ;  and  besidcjs,  in  this  one  year  of  temjjorary  office,  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  future.  To  place  dogs  and  sheep  before  a  hungry  tiger, 
and  expect  him  not  to  seize  and  eat  them,  although  you  should  make  a 
show  of  preventing  him  with  a  stout  bow  and  poisoned  arrows,  would  cer- 
tainly be  to  expect  an  impossibility.  And  so  these  men,  having  no  fixed 
soui-ce  of  income,  and  consequently  no  fixed  purpose  of  heart,  ai-e  not 
simply  villains;  their  very  penury  is  the  reason  of  their  becoming  so." 
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This  t(>stimony  is  true  of  the  whole  Empire.  Poverty  on  the  part  of 
the  (lOvernment  has  led  to  the  disj)osal  of  magistracies  not  by  competition 
but  for  money.  Roulger.  who  takes  a  very  hopeful  view  of  China,  and 
who  is  the  latest  and  not  the  least  partial  of  Chinese  historians,  says  of  that 
country  thirty  years  ago  that  corruption  of  the  public  service  had  alienated 
the  people  ;  that  justice^wtis  not  to  be  found — to  the  rich  it  was  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  biddei- ;  that  offices  were  sold  to  men  who  had  never 
passed  an  examination  and  '  'io  were  wholly  illiterate  ;  that  the  value  of 
r)ffice  was  the  means  to  exti  dion.  Hence  the  evils,  the  squeezing  of  Man- 
darins, and  the  sale  of  Justice  which  strike  every  traveller  and  fills  tho  most 
hopeful  and  the  beat-intentioned  with  de.spair.  Hence,  too,  suggests  the  Kev. 
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Alexandpr  Williamson,  "their  apprehension  of  the  advance  of  European 
civilization.  These,"  he  cries,  "are  the  literati  who  stir  up  the  common 
|)eople  against  missionaries  and  foreij^ners.  TlwHie  are  the  men  who  with 
the  threat  of  reporting  them  to  the  Mandarin.s,  annoy  and  squeeze  Chris- 
tian converts  and  such  native  merchants  as  may  be  seeking  to  introduce 
improvements." 

The  .scholar  who  attains  the  second  degree,  or  M.  A.,  is  (jualitied  for 
uiiy  office.  There  are  two  degrees  yet  to  which  only  an  M.A.  may  aspire. 
Once  in  three  years  the  ambitious  repair  to  Pekin  to  >)e  examined  by  the 
Doctors  of  the  Hanlin  College.  Three  hundred  are  elected  out  of  some 
ten  thousand  :  the  three  hundred  are  again  examined  in  the  presence 
nf  the  Empei-or  and  a  few  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  college, 
whence  the  ministei-s  and  other  high  officei-s  of  state,  are,  as  a  rule, 
recruited. 

When  Khan  Mangu,  the  brother  of  the  great  Kublai,  asked  what  was 
umlerstood  by  "a  man  of  letters,"  and  added  :  "  Are  there  any  other  than 
doecors?"  "A  man  of  letters,"  replied  a  Chinese  servant,  "is  a  man 
ca])able  of  settling  all  the  difficulties  which  ai-f  to  be  met  with  in  th(^  task 
of  government,  and  a  doctor  cannot  be  c()iiij)ared  with  him."  The  ladder 
to  statesmanship  has  been  hurriedly  described  ;  and  just,  as  witli  ourselves, 
up  to  a  recent  period  the  educated  man  was  he  who  had  given  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  Latin  and  (ireek  cliissics,  .so  in  China,  "  the  man  of 
Ipttei"s,"  the  right  hand  of  Empire,  is  he  who  has  devc  f^d  himself  to  the 
fathers  of  Chinese  thought  and  to  the  writings  of  the  literary  giants  who 
flourished  in  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Sungs. 

As  we  might  expect  the  gallant  and  scholarly  Mandarin  befoi'e  (juotetl 
sees  nothing  but  good  in  the  Chine.se  system  of  securing  the  best  and 
most  cultured  minds  for  the  higher  offic(!s  of  the  state,  and  theoretically 
scouring  the  ablest  and  most  instructed  attainable  for  all  posts.  Nor  will 
his  remarks  be  less  instructive  if  tlie  readc  notes  the  evidences  of  that 
self-complacency  which  is  a  uational  characteristic,  the  result  of  centuries 
of  isolation  from  western  countries,  and  early  preeminence  and  superior 
civilization,  as  regards  the  tribes  and  nations  around.  Only  indomit- 
al)U'  belief  in  their  own  superior  civilization  could  give  the  Chinese  the 
force  to  cling  to  their  Eastern  costume  and  all  their  Eastern  habits  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  to  whom  they  know  such  things  are  offensive. 

In  this  man,  highly  educated,  who  has  lived  and  travelled  much  in  Eu- 
rope, we  see  the  self-oomplacency  of  his  countrymen  and  their  contempt  for 
western  methods.  After  ten  years  study  of  Christendom,  democracy  fills 
iiini  with  contempt.  He  points  out  that  in  China  there  are  four  classes 
of  citizens  :  the  literati,  the  agriculturists,  manufacturers  and  traders. 
The  literati  occupy  the  first  rank  jis  the;  class  which  thinks.  The  agri- 
culturists come  next,  and  the  manufacturers  stand  third.  But  the  two  first 
are  the  classes  esteemed  and  honored.  All  four,  however,  aie  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  public  examinations  which  confer  rank.     This  right, 
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>e  truly  nayti,  is  as  democratic  as  any  {(riiiciple  which  exists  in  any  part  nt' 
the  world,  and  he  is  astonished  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  western 
countries  "  where  the  iianiorta]  principles  (the  rights  of  man)  have  nut 
yet  ensured  the  liest  of  governments  or  the  least  imperfect  social  state." 
He  then  points  out  that  the  degree  of  H.  A.,  or  that  of  Doctor,  or  a 
licentiate's  degree  does  not  merely  indicate  the  extent  of  knowledge  of  its 
possessor  ;  these  degrees  are  title*  to  which  rights  and  privileges  are 
attached.  He  is  annoyed  at  the  little  respect  paid  to  University  degrees 
in  Europe,  and.  as  we  have  already  indicated,  he  seems  at  firnt  sight  to 
have  the  best  of  it. 

"After  ten  years'  residence,  after  much  study,  T  ivsk  myself  what  prin 
ciple  there  is  in  the  institutions  of  the  western  world  really  worthy  to  in- 
called  democratic  or  lil)eral  ?  I  see  none,  and  no  one  has  shown  me  oiu* 
so  thoroughly  democratic  as  the  right  of  !idmi.ssion  of  all  the  citizens  to 
the  examinations  which  confer  nink.  People  speak  much  of  universiil 
suffrage,  but  it  is  a  weathor-cock  which  turns  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass (utie  rose  cleg  ventu).  It  is  a  principle  without  [irineiples  ;  and  on 
a  given  day  or  hour  to  suppose  that  it  can  manifest  itself  as  by  a  deciii' 
is  to  form  a  curious  estimate  of  public  opinion.  Strange  thing  I  One 
could  not  propose  the  election  of  academicians  by  universal  suffrage  with- 
out becoming  ridiculous,  but   legislators  are   c1ios(mi  by  it.      I   believe  it 
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ip  more  difficult  to  choose  good  legislators  than  good  iLcademicians. 
What  are  we  to  think  ?  *  *  If  you  are  poor,  lia\  ing  no  other  riches 
than  an  hononvble  name  and  the  ambition  to  bear  it  worthily,  can  you  by 
study  alone  and  scholastic  achievements,  assure  yourself  a  name  and  place 
in  the  functions  of  the  state  ?  Can  you  raise  youi'self  by  the  credit  (if 
your  knowledge  a?one  ?  Can  you  by  it  comjuer  a  single  right?  Can  you 
obtain  by  it  alone  honor  and  power  ?     In  China,  yes  ;  in   Europe,  no. 

"  It  is  not  without  reason  then  that  I  pretend  that  our  i;ustoms  are 
more  liberal,  more  just  and  more  salutary  ;  for  the  more  instructed  are 
the  most  wi.se,  and  these  are  the  ambitious  men  who  (in  Europe)  disturb 
the  public  j)eace.  Retjuire  before  a  man  can  till  the  first  offices  of  gov- 
enmient  the  reputation  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  as  for  great  military 
positions  you  demand  tried  bravery,  honor,  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war, 
and  you  will  suppress  those  tlomestic  troubles  which  optm  the  doors  of 
ministers  of  state  to  intrigue  and  injustice.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the 
stability  of  our  peaceful  Empire."  It  will  be  observed  that  it  seems  to 
him  an  advantage  that  the  Chinese  system  puts  an  imperial  t;ollar  round 
the  scholar's  neck.  He  fails,  too,  to  see  that  a  man  of  genius  in  modern 
times  has  only  to  achieve  to  reap  his  reward. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  China  has  no  system  of  public  education. 
"  Our  government  understands  liberty  lietter  than  certain  western  coun- 
tries where  education  is  compul.sory,  without  directing  it  to  any  specifi< 
end.  Government  has  no  control  but  on  the  examiimtions.  The  candi- 
dates are  submitted  but  to  a  single  law,  the  most  tyrannical  of  all,  they 
must  know." 
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Having  described  the  Chinese  system  ot  education  he  tells  us  the 
life  of  a  fettre  is  passed  in  examinations.  He  adds  with  scorn 
I  that  "  at  twenty  in  Europe  the  time  has  arrived  for  most  to  put 
their  studies  on  one  side  and  begin  to  forget  them.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  ambition  a  new  grade  to  which  will  correspond  an  increase  of 
honor  and  fortune.  The  Chinese  otiicial  hierarchy  is  not  founded  on 
seniority  but  on  merit.  *  *  No  one  thinks  in  China  of  despising  a 
young  chief  of  a  l)ureau  because  the  chief  is  necessarily  more  capable  than 
the  sub-chief.  Power  and  place  by  seniority  is  a  mistake  ;  it  is  not  the 
Itald  head  which  makes  merit,  and  the  young  attaches  have  shown  me  the 
inefficiency  of  a  system  of  seniority  so  that  I  can  ajjpreciate  the  wisdom 
of  our  government  in  suppressing  the  cause." 

The  ovation  which  awaits  the  successful  student  having  been  describetl, 
I  we  are  told  that  in  China  as  well  as  in  Europe  the  voice  of  the  people 
i.s  the  voice  of  (iod,  and  this  voice  is  heard  in  the  councils  of  state  when 
necessary.  "  The  people  are  in  fact  representetl  by  the  literati  who  go 
I  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital  ;  and  although  they  have  no  official 
Ititle  they  have  the  right  to  address,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  requests 
lin  which  they  lay  bare  things  necessary  to  be  done.  *  *  If,"  says  this 
liwtute  Asiatic,  "China  ever  should  change  her  political  customs  and  adopt 
lone  of  the  modes  of  national  representation  in  vogue  with  western  peoples, 
liiiindful  of  her  traditionary  homage  to  scholarship,  she  will  give  the  right  to 
Ivote  only  to  those  who  shall  have  distinguished  themselves  by  study  and 
Iprobity." 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  system,  aided  by  the  iletermined  isolation 

Ito  which  China  has  been  for  tliousands  of  years  devoted,  is  to  produce  men 

Iv/ho  mistake  pedantry  for  statesmanship.     The  mono])oly  of  trade  with 

IChina  gra)ited  by  Royal  Charter  to  the  East  Inc''.    v'  impany  expired  in 

I  April,  1834,  and  the  Chinese  authorities  had  ai.    i..'>'  feathijrs  of  self- 

Icomplacent  arrogance  ruffled  when  they  learnt  that  the  merchants  of 

Canton  instead  of  being  the  agents  and  representatives  of  a  company  were 

Entitled  to  the  direct  protection  of   a    remote   potentate.     Their   policy 

towards fcreignei-s became  at  onceoneof  intensitied  and  unqualified  hostility. 

iThe  opium  traffic  was  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  controversy   and 

Chinese  hostility,  the  Mandarins  doing  what  has  been  often  done  in  western 

countries  in  regard  to  contraband  luxuries,  keeping  most  of  the  conti.s- 

;ated   drug.      But   all    foreign  traffic  was    aimed    at-    a  traffic  hated  in 

Pekin  and  which  but  for  the  corruption  of  the  Mandarins  would  nevei- 

Piave  Ijeen  allowed  to  find  a   footing.       Ultinmtely  war  broke  out.     It  is 

inown  :ui  the  Opium  War,  but  Boulger  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  tiie 

Ikheory  that  the  Chinese  were  not  so  much  oppo.sed  to  opium  as  to  foreign 

Intercourse,  and  that  the  war  was  really  one  for  a  right  to  trade  with 

fJhina. 

.\mong  the  prominent  men  of  the  day  was  Commissioner  Lin,  and  it  is 
liiii>;hable  to  read  his  moi-al  speeches.     One  of  his  class,  with  English  war 
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,ship8  within  view,  wrote  to  liis  miistor  that  the  harbariaim  required 
to  he  brought,  (ih  religious  people  ainong.st  ourBclves  would  Hay,  into 
a  more  spiritual  frame  of  mind.  Speaking  of  Lin,  Boulger  bays :  ''  He 
has  been  called  a  Htatesman,  but  the  claim  will  not  bo  allowed  at  the 
bar  of  hiHtory.  He  wa,s  rather  a  typical  representative  of  the  order  of 
literary  officials  to  which  he  belonged.  Statesmanship  is  in  their  eyes  the 
carrying  out  of  political  plans  in  strict  obedience  t^  a  groove  of  action 
laid  down  in  anticpiity,  and  the  able  man  is  he  who  can  most  eloquently 
enunciate  great  moral  trutlis,  which  he  probably  doe.s  not  (rarry  out  in  his 
own  life,  and  which  without  practice  and  the  demonstration  of  vigor  will 
avail  but  slightly  to  keep  an  Empire  together.''  Keshen  who,  after  Lin's 
flisgrace  succeeded  him  at  Canton,  wrot  ^he  Emperor  of  the  obstinatc 
Knglish  :  "  It  becomes  necessary  to  so(  1  admonish  them  with  ,sacre'l 

instruction,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  change  their  mien,  and  purify  their 
hearts,"  Since  the  pills  against  earthquakes  sold  by  Addison's  (juack 
there  has  been  nothing  like  this.  On  the  rum  o^  KeshcTi  his  property  was 
confiscated,  and  his  great  wealth  showed  liow  he  had  improved  his  oppor- 
tunities after  the  true  Mandarin  fashion,  fn  the  inventory  we  find 
after  270,000  taels  weight  of  gold,  :<,400,000taels  weight*  of  sycee  silver, 
and  2,000,000  taels  weight  of  foreign  money,  come  four  pawnshops  in 
Pechihli,  two  at  Moukden  ;  eighty-four  banking  houses  ;  together  with 
pearls,  silks,  clocks,  precious  stones,  and  what  not. 

Among  the  literati  we  tind  those  who  can  write  with  true  humor  ami 
quiet  satire.  They  compose  poetry,  and  with  respect  to  a  statement  made 
V>y  a  reviewer  of  Boulger's  history  that  the  stagnation  of  China  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  ;irci  >.it!;out  imafjination  one  has  only  to  read 
their  literature  to  .see  they  have  fancy.  That  the  Inirablest  individual  in 
the  Empire,  provided  his  record  is  unsoiled,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  position 
short  of  the  throne  is  undoubtedly  a  most  democratic  principle,  and  the 
feeling  that  any  office  is  open  to  their  children  provided  they  have  suffi 
cient  genius  and  industry,  goes  far  to  reconcile  the  Chinese  to  a  yoke  which 
yet  has  proved  sufficiently  galling  to    lead  to  outbreaks  and  rebellions. 

There  is,  too,  this  (jualification  to  official  tyranny.  Riots  inevitably 
follow  an  attempt  to  stretch  power  too  far.  A  \'iolent  demonstration  in  ii 
district  and  the  Mandarin  is  recalled  and  it  may  be  ruined.  Certainly 
for  a  time  his  career  is  checked. 

The  worst  effects  of  this  system  of  education  have  not  been  indicated, 
Tt  dries  up  a  fruitful  source  from  which  elevating  national  impulses 
might  come.  It  is  fatal  to  the  existence  of  a  real  public  opinion.  It  deprives 
the  people,  in  times  of  oppression,  of  their  only  chance  of  a  great  and 
effisctive  champion.  The  robber  makes  friends  with  the  watch  dogs  by 
feeding  them,  "here  is  something,  as  history  shows,  specially  corruptinj,' 
in  pursuing  literature  for  ulterior  ends.  The  most  ennobling  of  all  things 
when  followed  for  its  own  sake,  where  it  is  made  the  thrall  of  power  or  j 
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the    tool    of    iiiiihitioii,    character    tends    to   the   nadir  of    degradation.    ',*''  V'''"""" 
Moreover  the  MandariiiH  are  all  badly  paid  and  thiH  of  itself  would  lea<l  to 
^ruve  McaiidalH.     Mr.  Boulder  says  : 

"The  Chinew  Empire  presents  for  our  consideration  one  of  the  most  I'n.iiiem  pre- 
implicated  of  existing  problems  ;  and  the  subject  is  of  growing  rather  (Vi"in','.i,p*ji;J,'jp|r^. 
tliiin  waning  imjjortance.  In  dealing  with  its  hi.story  we  are  not  discuss- 
iiig  the  fortune  of  some  Empire  that  has  long  disappeared,  nor  are  we 
.stM'king  to  discern  the  future  of  a  race  which  has  lo.>it  or  forgotten  the 
capacity  of  government ;  but  we  are  treating  of  a  state  and  a  jieojjle  that 
apparently  were  never,  during  the  long  course  of  their  national  exi.stence 
more  powerful  and  Houri.shing  thai    'liey  are  at  this  very  day." 

Tnwellers  do  not  support  this  roseate  view.  They  tell  us  that  Mandarin  ^>rr.  vul.  i..  p.  2fU. 
corruption  has  plunged  China  in  anarchy  and  misery.      Mr.  Boulder  him-  ,, 

r  t^        r>  J  J  e>  (im.v,  vol.  i..  pp. 

self  says,  that  the  governing  classes  on  the  eve   of  the  tii'st  foreign   war '■*'• '^"• 

appealed    to  "  national  instincts   that  had  long    beem  dormant,  because 

consistently  discouraged."     Even  the  truculence  of  the  Chinese  to  foreign    wiiiiiuiirton.voi.i. 

(Ts  seems  to  be  instigated  by  those   who   repress    their  a.spirations  after  '"''■  "'■^'  "*'' 

ii  larger  liVe. 

It  would    be  impossible    that  a  system   by  which   in    many   cases   an 

educational  test  is  necessarily  iipplied  .should  not  produce  remarkable  men. 

As  a  fact  no  period  of  Chinese  liLstory  has    been   without  some  strikin"  t'liiim'jt  every 
'  *^  "  penixl  lias  pro- 

characters,  and  there  have  been  not  a  few  really  noble  ones.     The  jrreat  <l"<ed  renmrkabli! 

.  .       •'  "  men. 

Kublai  owed  much  of  his  success  to  his  Chinese  secretni-y  Yaochu,  who 

ticcame  his  constant  companion  and  favorite  minister.  This  eminent  and  uji-  i^','.'"i'|'"'?',i8ter 
tight  Chinese  .scholar  had  been  tutor  to  the  young  prince,  who  learned  from    Tlie  duties  of  a 
l.ini  wise  principles  of  government  and  often  received  from    lum   sage  ad-  uouIkct,  vol.  i., 
vice  and  fruitful  suggestion.    Yaochu,  in  reply  to  his  royal  pupil,  summed  P-  ''*'• 
up  the  duties  of  a  prince  in  eight   maxims  :   "  Regulate  your  hou.sehold  ; 
study  the  sciences  ;  honor  the  sages  ;  cherish   your  parents  ;  revere   hea- 
ven :  love  the  people  ;  incline  yourself  to  good  deeds  ;  and  keep  flatterers 
at  a  distance." 

There  is  no  newspaper  press.  The  Pi'kln  (hizvtti:  is  what  its  name  ini- 
jiorts.  When  we  remember  that  this  Court  Circular  and  government  record 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  closing  years  of  the  ninth  century,  long 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  known  in  Europe,  before  the  dawn  of  the 
renaissance,  when  great  wii/riors  and  kings  could  not  write  their  names, 

and  the  monks  of  lona  were  copying  the  works  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  it  ''''^"  /'hin?'**'  P""- 

^•'      ^  '        pic    kept  in  coni- 

is  surj)rising  that  no  popular  newspapers  have  arisen.  The  |;eople  are  kept  i''"'^'  iBnorance  of 
in  complete  ignorance  of  passing  events.  Defeats,  when  the  Chinese  are  de- 
feated, are  recounted  as  victories.  True,  in  a  country  abounding  in  newspapers 
we  have  seen  the  same  thing  take  place.  All  that  was  necessary  was  for 
tlic  government  to  seize  the  telegraph,  supervise  the  post,  and  exclude 
foreign  newspapei-s.  In  each  provincial  capital  in  China  a  Court  Circular  is 
published  daily,  which  contaihs  the  names  of  visitors  to  the  viceroy's 
palace  on  the  previous  day.  Under  these  circumstances  one  is  not  sur- 
prisetl  to  learn  that  the  news-letter,  which  flourished  in  England  before  Gray,  vol.!.. p.  179. 
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the  halcyon  days  of  journalism,  plays  an  important  part  in  China. 
But  the  writers  are,  it  seems,  untrustworthy.  The  battle  of  Chan-chia-wan 
where,  according  toan  arrangement  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  H-^ry  Parkes, 
an  amic»ble  settlement  was  to  take  place,  but  where  with  Chinese  treachery 
it  was  determined  to  make^anCvner  stand  to  bar  the  hated  foreigner  fron) 
Pekin  ,  where  the  French  under  General  Montauban  (afterwards  Count 
Palakao)  having  assailed  vigorously  the  Chinese  left,  and  the  Englisli 
under  Sir  Hope  Grant,  having  pressed  their  right,  and  Probyn's  horse 
having  routed  a  Icrge  body  of  mounted  Tartars,  the  Chinese  soldiers 
gave  way  before  the  advance  of  the  infantry  with  the  Sikhs  in  front,- 
describing  this  battle,  in  which  there  had  in  truth  been  stubborn  tightin; 
on  the  part  of  the  beaten  army,  one  of  the  news-leoters  said  the  English 
and  French  had  been  thoroughly  whipped ;  "out  of  every  ten  men, eight  ci 
nine  were  killed."  A  most  ludicrous  and  lying  travesty  is  given  of  the 
march  on  Pekin.  Prince  Tseng  is  delighted  that  the  "  turbulent  bh.rba- 
rians"  have  entered  the  Yuen-ming-yuen  palace  and  issues  orders  to  the 
garrison  of  Pekin  to  kill  them  all.  Five  thousand  are  slain.  Five  thousand 
escape.  But  they  meet  Prince  Tseng's  army.  A  battle  and  four  thousand 
turbulent  barbarians  killed.  One  thousand  taken  alive.  "The  prince  put 
out  the  eyes  of  200  of  the  most  able-bodied,  or  else  cut  off  their  noses." 
The  writer  of  couise  declares  that  the  statement  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
ministers  had  fled  i;  i  f^'aehood. 

The  Chinese  in  ^an  Francisco  have  advanced  beyond  their  countrymen 
ill  the  Flowery  Lrnd.     They  have  two  newspapers  printed  in  Chinese. 

Placards  are  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  ventilating  gi*ievances.  Sometimes 
!iu  oppressed  individual  .vill  sit  near  the  door  of  his  oppressor  and  proclaim 
his  wrongs  to  the  passing  world.  This  custom  is  common  in  Iitdia  and 
was  up  to  a  century  ago  practised  among  the  Keltic  peoples  of  Europe. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  already  indicated  there  can  be  no  na 
tional  public  opinion.  Such  local  public  opinion  as  exists  is  the  creation  of 
tlie  class  of  "  literary  and  gentry,"  which  stands  midway  between  an  army 
of  interested  ofticials  and  i  3  dim  masses.  This  middle  class  is  comi)oso(l 
of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  public  examinations  and  have 
drawn  blanks.  Mr.  Low,  writing  thirteen  years  ago  from  the  United 
States  Legation  at  Pekin  to  hiA  Government,  says  that  they  pla^'  a  useful 
part  by  advising  the  lower  classes  and  managing  local  r oncerns  for  th< 
Government. 

"  This  class  creates  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  wiiich  exercises  & 
controlling  influence  over  the  oflicials,  and  is  usually  powerful  enougn  to 
thwart  the  intentions  and  nullify  the  action  of  the  otlicers  from  the  Em- 
])eror  down, whenever  popular  rights  are  in  danger  of  being  invaded  or  the 
people  unduly  oppressed.  So  powerful  is  the  influence  of  the  literati  that 
all  ofliciais  endeavo«  to  conform  their  actinn  to  the  popular  will,  and  in 
this  view  the  Government  of  China  is  essentially  democratic  in  practice. ' 

Colonel  Tong,  who  proclaims  himself,  witl:  a  sneer,  an  admirer  of  the^ 
European  newspaper,  says  it  helps  to  pass  the  time  agreeably.     The  in- 
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fhience  of  newspapers  on  the  public  miud  he  does  not  rate  high.     If  people  ^'"'f  '^''j  '^*"*  . 

would  always  read  the  same  newspaper  it  would  be  dif^'arent.     The  news-  188*.  ?•  606. 

paper  tells  us  what  has  taken  place  when  it  is  well  informed ;  it  sometimes  the  inttuence  "of 

risks  stating  what  has  not  happened,   "but  under  a'l  reserve."     This  is,  "«=*^'sp»Pe'^- 

perhaps,  the  only  interesting  thing  in  the  paper,  ana  to-morrow  it  will  be 

denied.    The  world  in  "hich  the  newspaper  preaches  is  impalpable  (insai- 

msnhle),  capricious.    What  pleases  it  to-day  will  displease  it  to-marrov. 

Watch  the  infatuated  people  who  read  journal  after  journal  and  then  cry  ; 

"  There's  nothing  u.  the  newspapers  !  "  As  for  the  serious  articles  they 

are  never  read  except  by  their  authors.    The  newspaper,  the  colonel  says, 

u  an  inisfcitution  very  useful,  very  precious  for  those  who  write. 

With  great  eomplaconcy  he  points  out  that  no  newspapei-s,  such  ab 
those  published  where  there.  i,s  aVjsolute  freedom  of  the  press,  exist  in 
China ;  and  he  adds  :  "  there  are  gi'eat  Empires  even  in  Europe  where 
this  liberty  is  not  complete."  Bu't  he  contends  that  though  China  has 
not  liberty  of  the  press  she  has  a  publi-;  opinion. 

The  Book  of  Odes  (the  She-King)  editiBd  by  Confucius  is,  according  to  the 
essayist,  the  origin  of  the  journal  in  China.  The  sovereigns  of  China  have 
always  been  kept  informed  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  with  reference 
to  the  acts  of  their  government.  For  centuries  the  Council  of  Censors  has 
existed.  The  duty  of  this  council  is  to  make  the  sovereign  aware  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  its  reports 
are  a  journal  whose  readers  are  the  Emperor  and  the  *:igh  officers  of 
'^fate.     These  reports  have  latterly  appeared  in  the  Pekin  Gazette. 

"  Liberty  of  the  press  does  not  exist  in  China  because  it  would  be 
eiintrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  the  character  of  historical  truth.  For  us 
there  is  no  contemporary  hiotory.  History  deals  with  the  annals  of 
dynasties,  and  so  long  as  the  same  d;  y.  ty  occupies  the  throne,  it  is  not 
permitted  to  publish  a  hintory  of  it.  'iiie  history  is  written  by  a  Council 
of  Literati.  *  *  It  can  readily  1 !  understood  that  it  is  necessary  to 
kec!))  these  documents  secret,  in  orc^r  ihat  they  may  be  a  faithful  repro- 
(hiction  of  the  truth." 

In  the  innocence  of  his  heart  he  considers  that  this  Council  of  Censors, 
wliieh  is  comjwsed  of  the  most  renowned  among  the  literati,  who  are 
<-utiUed  to  say  everything  they  desire,  to  ttoke  note  even  of  rumors, 
realizes  the  ideal  after  which  the  European  journalist  strives  in  vain. 

"  The  Ojficial  Gazette,  is,  as  a  rule,  seen  only  in  otRcial  circles.  The  people 
ar((  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  pa.sses  in  the  political  world." 

Since  the  opening  of  the  jwrts  attempts  had  l»een  made  to  found  journals  „    .. 

on  the  European  plan,  and  the  exp.riiple  was  followed  in  the  provinces,  to  cstablisti  local 

*  ^  '^  '  journals. 

But  local  journalism  died  a  violent  death,  and  no  one  has  attempted  to 

,i.'i\e   it  a   resurrection.      Foreigners   continue   to   print   newspapers,  in 

Chineae.   The  most  widely  read  of  these  are  jjublished,  the  one  at  Shanghai, 

the  other  at  Houg-Konji^. 

'•'here  is,  the  colonel  tolls  us,  another  kind  of  journal.     Thf,  Chinese  are  „  ,    .   j„„j^„ia 

icustomed  to  writ«  their  impressions  of  travel,  of  importar  t  events  and 
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Anything  poiiticiil  the  like.     But  if  in  dome  so  they  deal  with  political  questions,  their  im- 
c»nnot  be  publish-  ,  .,        ,        ,  ,  i  •   i        •  -^j.         •  ii, 

wi  while  the  dy-  pressions,  while  the  dynasty  under   which   they  are   written  is  on  tnc 
naaty under-which  \  ,  ,,.,      ,,„!.•         i  ^        ■    • 

throne,  cannot  be  published.  Though  they  have  no  organ  ot  opinion,  con- 
servatives and  democrats  are  found  in  China  ;  the  partisans  of  the  old 
traditions  who  would  ou  no  account  make  concessions  to  the  spirit  ot 
innovation,  and  those  who  though  they  could  never  sympathii.^  with 
western  democracy,  desire  to  serve  the  popular  interest  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  people  may  reap  some  benefit. 

Most  instructive  is  it  to  note  the  mental  attitude  towards  European 
institutions  of  this  highly  cultivate<l  Chinaman.  It  seems  to  him  an 
excellent  thing  that  in  the  Empire  of  which  he  is  an  oflBcer  there  is  no 
liberty  of  the  press. 

The  railway  laid  down  between  Shanghai 'and  Wusung  was  bought  i)y 
the  Chinese  Government  only  that  it  might  be  got  rid  of.  Mr.  Giles,  in 
his  book  "Historic  China,"  givf's  for  this  coui-se  reason.'^  which  are  wholly 
at  fault.  The  real  reason  is  given  by  Colonel  Tong  in  the  Revue  den  deiw 
MondsH  • 
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'■  ihe  railway  has  not  succeeded,  although  it  is  a  wonilerful  mode  of  tni- 
velling.  But  however  marvellous  it  may  be,  is  it  useful  ?  Up  to  the  present, 
no.  Therefore  it  has  not  been  undertaken.  Moreovei-  the  (\\ecution  of 
such  a  work  would  greatly  disturb  our  customs.  We  hold  above  every- 
thing to  the  traditions  of  the  fa.inily,  and  among  them  there  does  not  exist 
one  more  dear  than  the  worship  -f  ancestors,  and  respect  for  their  tombs. 
The  locomotive  overturns  everything  in  its  course  ;  it  has  neither  heart 
nor  soul  ;  it  passes  like  a  hui-ricane.  Oui'  people  are  not,  therefore,  ot' 
a  mind  to  be  invaded  by  the  iron  horse  :  and  in  truth  we  cannot  be  very 
angry  with  them  for  this,  seeing  that  the  Frencli  Institute  refu.sed  to 
believe  in  the  project  of  Fulton  for  impeP'ng  ships  by  steam.  You  can  con- 
vince only  the  mind,  and  it  is  better  ti-  demonstratf^  slowly  by  facts  an 
important  truth  than  i)y  trainjiling  on  traditions  and  customs  to  violently 
introduce  improvements." 

A  telegraph  line  has,  however,  been  laid  between  Pekin  and  Shanghai,  and 
the  electric  link  connects  the  cnpitals  of  the  British  and  Chinese  Empires. 
"For  many  years  past,"  says  Mr.  < riles,  "the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  urging 
upon  the  Mongolian  the  necessity  of  moving  more  rapidly  along  the  path 
Mr.  uile^suggcsts  of  progress.  It  will  be  well,  if  in  the  coming  itenturies  tli;>  Mongolian 
does  not  advance  with  more  speed  than  is  actually  (Moisistent  with  the 
worldly  interests  of  the  Anglo-Saxon."  Without  the  aid  of  immigration, 
and  in  the  face  of  internecine  conflicts  the  Chinese  doubled  their  numbers 
in  a  century.  In  1743  the  population  did  not,  according  to  (irosier, 
exceed  200,000,000  ;  in  1842  according  to  Sacharoff  it  had  reached  414,- 
()86,!)94.  They  have  a  power  of  work  which  surpasses  that  of  any 
western  race.  They  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  nnirriage.  As 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  the  more  children  a  Chinaman  has,  especially 
male  children,  the  more  he  is  reverenced.  The  desire  for  male  offspring  is 
as  strong  as  it  wius  among  the  children  of  Judah  when  in  their  own  land. 
This    is   a    natural    outcome    of    ancestral  worship,   which  is  the  pivot 
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on  which  Chinese  civilization  turns.  Theoretical  monogamists,  they 
yet  take  what  are  loosely  called  "  second  wives,"  but  who  in  reality 
are  only  concubines.  The  custom  is  for  the  parents  to  choose  a 
wife  for  their  mix,  a  custom  which  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews. 
In  cases  where  thj  wives  are  unsuitable,  the  husband  soon  proceeds 
to  take  a  second  or  third  "  wife."  The  fact  that  the  children  of 
these  concubines  are  legitimate  renders  the  word  polygamy  not  unsuit- 
able to  describe  the  plurality  of  women  attached  to  the  couch.  Until 
children  are  born  the  so-called  second  wife  is  no  more  than  a  servant  in 
the  house,  and  tliough  motherhood  improves  her  domestic  status  she  has  no 
legal  rights.  The  position  of  women  in  China  is  deplorable  ;  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  system  of  concubinage,  according  to  one  traveller,  is  so  great 
that  affianced  maidens  have  committed  suicide  t(j  save  themselves 
froui  marriage  with  its  tyrannies  and  jealousies.  The  supernumerary 
"wives,"  though  they  may  be  sometimes  more  loved  than  the  lady  who  is 
supreme  in  the  household,  are  from  the  iwiut  of  view  of  individual  dignity 
in  a  far  worse  condition.  They  can  be  discarded ;  sold ;  and  made  the 
slaves  of  keepers  of  houses  of  pros'  itutiDii. 

Gray  says  :  "  I  have  often  kno     i  it  (plurality  of  women)  to  result  in  a 

I  husband  expelling  from  his  house  and  selling  on(>  of  his  wives  upon  the 

[false  accusation  of  a  rival.     Naturally,  therefor. ,  many  Chinese  ladies  are 

opposed  to  matrimony.    In  one  street  alone — tlu^Shap-pat-kansti  titin  the 

Honam  suburb  of  Canton — I  knew  four  families  in  ^^  liich  there  vie  ladies 

who  positively  refused  to  marry  upon  the  ground  that  should  their  husbands 

I  become  polygamists  there  would  remain  for  them  nothing  but  a  life  of 

unhappiness." 

"  Masters  can  sell  female  slaves  either  to  other  gentlemen  as  concu- 
Ibiiies,  or  to  the  [)roprietors  of  brothels  as  public  pro.stitutes  ;  or  they  can, 
Jl  apprehend,  use  them  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  lusts.  Ocrjision- 
jally  a  master  marries  one  of  his  slaves.  Indeed  it  is  not  uimsiii  for  a 
Ibarren  spouse,  if  she  have  an  amialjle  and  good-looking  slavr,  .  suggest 
Ito  her  husband  that  he  should  take  the  girl  as  a  second  wife. 

Tliis  custom  reminds  one  of  Sarah's  conduct.  Finding  herself  growing 
|oiil,  she  induced  her  lord  to  marry  her  bondmaid  Hagar,  in  the  hope  that 
tlic  divine  promise  of  offspring  might  not  fail  of  fulfilment.  Archdeacon 
(bay  tells  how  a  lady  named  Tung  Lou-shee,  who  resided  in  the  western 
suburb  of  Canton,  proposed  that  her  husband  should  marry  a  young  and 
[^u'cpossessing  slave,  although  she  herself  had  borne  several  children  to  him. 
Ifcr  own  growing  infirmities  impelletl  her  to  this  course.  She  stipulated 
liat  the  husband  and  his  youthful  bride  should  live  in  a  neighboring  house, 
sow  let  us  hear  our  Chinese  witness  on  this  subject : 

"  Woman  is  not  in  China  the  large  factor  in  amusements  that  she  is  in 
iUrope.     She  pays  visits  to  her  female  friends ;  she  receives  theirs  in 

h'ttnn.  But  from  these  meetings  men  are  excluded.  Thus  one  of  the 
■auses  which  excite  and  produce  the  pleasures  of  European  fashionable 

lite,  in  a  word  the  best  part  of  western  amusements  is  suppressed  in  the 
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organization  of  Chinese  society.  Men  meet  together  frequently  but  no 
woman  is  present ;  nor  do  they  pay  visita  to  ladies  outside  the  circle  of 
their  families." 

Colonel  Tong  defends  the  seclusion  of  women  : 

"  You  may  compare  political  institutions,  you  cannot  compare  social 
customs  ;  these  are  like  colors  and  matters  of  taste.  That  each  one  takes 
his  pleasure  where  he  finds  it,  is  a  proverb  which  entirely  expresses  my 
idea  ;  for  in  that  case  one  always  finds  it  where  he  takes  it.  But  it  is 
probable  that  our  legislators,  in  diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the 
number  of  opportunities  for  bringing  men  and  women  into  each  others 
presence,  have  acted  in  the  interest  of  the  family.  There  is  a  Chinese 
proverb  which  says,  'out  of  ten  women,  nine  will  be  jealous.'  On  the  other 
hand,  men  are  not  perfect.  The  peace  of  the  family  is  therefore  exposed 
to  great  danger. 

"  I  have  already  said  that  Chinese  institutions  have  but  one  end — to 
secure  social  peace ;  and  in  order  to  realize  this,  the  single  principle  which 
api^eared  worthy  of  a  paramount  place  was — to  banish  opportunities. 
This  is  not,  perhaps,  the  highest  braverj  ;  but  among  the  brave  how  many 
fall !  The  remedy  in  cases  of  adultery  is  summary  execution  without  any 
process  of  law.  It  is  the  celebrated  '  Tue-ia  I '  expounded  with  so  much 
cleverness  by  Alexandre  Dumas  fils.  This  right  of  a  husband,  where 
his  dignity  and  authority  are  gravely  compromised,  I  will  certainly  not 
dispute.  Yet  I  follow  the  opinion  of  our  sages,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
arrive  at  explanations  which,  however  just  the  punishment  may  have  been, 
spoil  existence,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  man  will  have  loved  the  woman  who  | 
deceived  him,  and  painful  memories  linger  after  the  vengeance  is  past." 

Many  will  sympathize  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  remedy  which  I 
consists  in  taking  a  barrister  and  on  attorney  to  plead  in  public  a  cause 
which  pride  and  magnanimity  alike  would  prompt  to  hide  from  the  coarse  | 
curiosity  of  the  rabble,  otters  but  poor  consolation.  This  is  to  give  acertili- 
cat«  to  the  man  in  his  character  of  '  letrayed  husband,  and  nothing  in  tlie  | 
situation  of  the  divorced  excites  compassion  still  less  inspires  respect. 

"  There  is  then  only  enmii  and  catastrophe?  m  western  society  iis  i 
it  exists  to-day.  Per.sonal  experience,  and  what  I  have  read,  lia\e[ 
thoroughly  enlightened  me  on  this  subject.  I  do  not,  however,  share  the  I 
opinion  of  a  large  numV)er  of  Europeans  who  hold  that  most  women) 
deceive  their  hus})ands.  This  must  be  an  exaggeration,  although  a  ladyf 
once  said  to  me  it  was  tlie  luxury  of  maviage,  and  that  men  accustomed 
themselves  to  then  new  existence  with  resignation.  I  am  no  longer | 
astonished  that  marriage  is  so  rare  (abamhmie) ;  it  will  soon  be  no  morel 
than  a  simple  legal  formality  approved  by  the  notary.  This  doubtless! 
will  not  be  a  step  in  advance,  l)ut  I  grant  it  will  be  very  amusing." 

The  colonel  continues.     The  sacrifice  they  had  imposed  on  themseh  ( 

was   in   conformity   with    their  opinion   of  the   nature  of   man miiiu 

who  originally  inclined  to  virtue,  falls  through  evil  example,  aiulj 
l)ecomos  soiled  by  "  the  dust  of  the  world."  Confucius  classed  amonJ 
dangerous  things  woman  and  'vine,  and  in  Europe  when  a  scandal  ari.ses,! 
the  first  thought  is  "who  is  she?"  The  West  thus  supplies  at  once  thel 
exemp'ification  and  the  commentary :  "Who  is  she?"  This  is  a  phrasif 
which  would  have  no  application  in  China. 


Bofenco  of  the 
BuuluHion  of 
women. 
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Mark  the  sense  of  superiority  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  I  am  certain  that  our  manners  and  customs  have  never  thus  been 
•closely  observed,  the  tendency  being  to  criticise  them  and  to  find  them— 
Chinese,  that  is  to  say,  extravagant.  Their  great  defect,  and  every  sin- 
■cere  mind  will  agree  with  me,  is  that  they  are  too  reasonable.  Grown- 
up children  are  like  those  of  tender  years,  they  do  not  love  the  price  of  Chinese  customs 
wisdom.  This  is  the  true  character  of  western  society  :  people  are  °g}y  *°*'  reason- 
ashamed  to  appear  wise.  They  may  desire  to  be  so,  but  they  follow  bad 
examples  as  though  to  do  so  were  a  distinction.  Such  pleasure  perverts  ; 
it  is  playing  with  fire.  We  have  remained  serious.  Ah !  it  is  a  strong 
■expression  :  but  who  desires  the  end  should  take  the  means,  and  if  we 
have  happiness  in  the  family,  it  is  because  we  have  suppressed  tempta- 
tions. Gaiety  sufters  a  little,  but  good  morals  are  maintained.  And  then, 
now  that  travel  is  so  easy — we  have  Europe." 

He  passes  with  a  rapid  pen  over  the  dark  exceptions  to  this  idealized 
picture,  and  takes  up  the  subj».ot  of  flower-boats.  He  vehemently  denies 
tliat  these  flower-boats  are  brothels,*  as  some  travellers  Iiave  described 
them.  Archdeacon  Gray  gives  the  same  account  of  tbem  as  Colonel 
Tong.  One  of  the  favorite  pleasures  of  young  China  is  to  organize  parties 
on  the  water,  chiefly  in  the  evening,  in  the  company  of  women  who  Flcvor  boats  not 
accept  their  invitations.  These  women  are  not  married  ;  they  are  musi- 
•cians,  and  it  is  in  this  character  they  are  invited  on  the  flower-boats. 
On  these  boats  is  found  everything  that  a  gourmet  could  desire ;  and 
in  tlie  freshness  of  the  evening,  after  a  cup  of  tea  deliciously  perfumed, 
to  listen  to  the  sweet  voice  of  a  woman,  accompanied  by  the  tones  of  melo- 
dious instruments,  is  not  considered  in  the  light  of  a  nocturnal  debauch. 


U'.-othcIs. 


"These  women  are  not  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  morals;  poinale 
tliey  may  be  in  this  respect  what  they  wish ;  that  is  their  afliiir.     They  musicians, 
exercise  their  profession  of  musicians,  or  dames  de  compm/iiie — the  name 
is  of  no  importance  ;  and  they  are  paid  for  the  services  they  render  as 
one  pays  a  docto.    or  a  barrister.     They  are  generally    instructed,   and 
some  of  them  are  pretty.      When  they  unite  beauty  to  talent  they  are,  of 
course,  much  sought  after.     The  charm  of  their  conversation  is   then  as  tIicso  women 
imich  appreciated  as   their  musical   talents,  and  numerous  subjects  are  ^,"',''f'.''{"'f  '''S'lly 
(kn  ised  to  submit  to  their  Judgment.     Verses  are  addressed  to  them,  and 
not  a  few  are  sufficiently  cultivated  to  reply  to  the  rhythmic  gallantries  of 
the  literati." 

He  declares  that  to  say  that  in  the  meetings  on  these  boats  anything 
I  happens  more  than  he  has  described  is  absolutely  false.    The  female  musi- 

*"  Tlie  most  gaily  decorated  of  all  boats,  which  have  curved  fronts  painted  in 

anihesque,  silken  lanterns  suspended  from  their  roofs,  whilst  looking-glasses, 

Jliictures  and  verses  of  an  amatory  character  inscril)e(l  on  parti-colored  paper, 

jflccorate  their  sides— are  those  sinks  of  iniquity  called  Hower-boats.  The  wretched 

Ifcnmle  inmates,  bedizened  in  tawdry  finery,  tottering  on  their  deformed  feet, 

|api)ear  at  the  doors,  and  on  the  decks,  beckoning  the  passers-by,  trying  to  entice 

thi'iii  by  their  allurements  to  enter.    These  degraded  females  are  at  an  early  age 

hmnhased  from  their  parents    *    •    and  are  retained  in  bondage  until  worn  out 

fiy  clisease  and  profligacy.    •    *    Their  career  of  vice  is  usually  commenced  at  ten 

5  fiirs  of  age.    *    *    In  short,  the  profligacy  practised  in  China  unabashed  by  all 

liisses  is  most  appalling."— Sfrr,  vol,  I.,  pp.  71-2. 
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The  artists  also 
receive  at  thoir 
homes. 


cians  are  often  invited  into  private  houses,  to  play  after  dinner.  "  If  these 
musicians  were  women,  of  bad  character  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  touch 
the  threshold  of  our  dwellings,  still  less  come  into  the  presence  of  our 
wives."  The  artistes  also  receive  at  their  homes.  You  invite  them  to 
receive  you  to  dinner.  You  order  the  dinner  and  you  bid  your  friends. 
Such  usages,  he  says,  show  that  the  attractive  part  played  by  woman  is 
highly  appreciated  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Everywhere  the  human 
heart  is  the  same,  and  no  doubt  many  romantic  adventures  lurk  behind 
these  invitations.  "  At  first  it  was  only  the  desire  to  hear  the  music,  but 
this  music  is  so  perfidious !  Confucius  well  characterized  it  as  among 
dangerous  things ;  the  sound  of  the  voice  lingers  in  the  memory ;  the 
invitations  are  renewed,  and  he  who  seeks  fresh  opportunities  of  meeting 
the  lady  cannot  be  altogether  indifferent."  One  glides  into  romance,  and 
pleasures  which  ruin  and  impoverish  are  practised  m  the  China  as  well  as 
in  the  Europe. 

Early  marriages  and  plurality  of  women  in  the  house  must  tend  to  make 
population  increase  at  an  enormous  ratio.  If,  therefore,  foreign  or  intestine 
wars,  or  great  calamities,  such  as  epidemics,  should  not  mercifully  keep 
it  down,  the  Chinese  Trill  have  to  break  away  beyond  their  own  borders, 
ancestral  worship  notwithstanding. 

China  might,  however,  support  a  much  larger  population  than  at  present 
if  only  she  could  find  i-o<im  for  them.  Her  wealth  is  not  halt  developed. 
Coal  which  is  found  in  every  province  in  China  was  certainly  used  theie 
before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  Travellers  of  the  13th  and  14th  century 
tell  how  in  far  Cathay  "  black  stones  are  dug  out  of  the  mountains,  which 
stones  burn  when  kindle<l  and  are  used  by  many  persons  in  preference  to  j 
wood  of  which  there  is  abundance." 

Mr.  Williamson,  in  his  journey  through  Chih-li  and  Shan-si,  describing  I 
the  country  beyond  Chang-lang-chou  and  the  Tai-yuen  plain,  says  this  last 
is  most  fruitful,  "  abounding  in  fruit  trees  and  cereals,  and  dotted  over 
with  cities  and  market  towns.     The  mountains  on  either  side  of  it,  if  tlie 
stptements  of  the  people  are  to  be  credited,  abound  in  coal,  iron,  and  lime, 
•while  other  minerals  probably  exist."     Surely,  he  cries,  such  a  country 
cannot  long  remain  closetl  to  the  outer  world.    The  country  which  excites 
his  entliusiasm  has  only  253  persons  to  the  mile  while  its  neighbor  Chih  li  | 
has  47b.    The  coal  of  Joong-chi-hien,  aftc  coming  700  li  (about  233  miles) 
cic\v;i  stream  to  the  great  gate  which  divides  Shen-si  from  Hanon,  is  sold  | 
from  the  boats  at  250  cash  per  picul  of   133  r)ounds,  or  about  ^5..'),= 
a    ton    of    2,000    pounds.     The    hills    in    the    south    of    Po-shan-hicn  I 
are  rich  in  minerals.    "Cosil-pits  yielding  extremly  good  coal  are  found  in  I 
all  directions."     These  hills  are  rich  in  the  precious  metals.     But  this  is| 
the   common   story   of  Williamson  and    others  as  regards   every   prov- 
ince.   Y'et  little  of  this  wealth  is  availed  of.    The  Mandariixs  at  one  place! 


The  pleasures 
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said  that  if  they  permitte<l  mining  for  gold  they  were  afraid  disturb  l 
ances  would  occur  among  the  miners.     Chinamen  of  enterprise,  full  oil 
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desire  to  work  the  mines,  say  tliat  there  would  be  no  use  in  doing  so  as 
they  would  be  sure  to  be  squeezed  by  the  Mandarins,  and  the  art  of 
squeezing  U  understood  even  in  the  palace  of  Pekiu. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  people  have  been  kept  in  such  ignoi-ance 
that  they  imagine  all  other  nations  tributary  to  China.  When  British 
uien-of-war  were  moving  up  to  dictate  terms  to  "  the  son  of  heaven,'  those 
whom  curiosity  impelled  to  the  shores  thought  that  they  were  bearing 
tribute.  If  one  wants  to  plumb  the  full  depths  of  Chinese  self-complacency 
and  arrogance,  he  should  read  the  history  of  British  relations  with  the 
Empire  from  1834  until  the  Treaty  of  Nankin  was  signetl.  All  the  diplo- 
matic and  warlike  rtsources  of  the  Empire  were  exhausted  to  prevent  the 
humiliation  of  receiving  an  English  Embassy  on  etjual  terms.  Arrogance 
and  dignity  sometimes  overlap  each  other.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  Government,  when  a  present  was  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  Minister  Sung  Tajin  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to 
Lord  Macartney's  Emlmssy.  The  present  was  returned  to  Canton  with  a 
haughty  notification  that  a  Minister  of  the  great  Emperor  dare  not  so 
much  as  see  a  gift  from  a  foreigner.  This  recalls  Elizal>eth"s  saying 
that  her  whelps  sliould  wear  no  other  collar  than  hers.  But  it  is  nothing 
short  of  childish  when  Viceroy  Loo  writes  co  Lord  Napier  that  the  great 
llinistcrs  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  "  unless  with  regawl  to  atfiiirs  of  going 
to  court  and  carrying  tribute,  or  in  consequence  of  imperial  commands, 
are  not  permittetl  to  have  interviews  with  outside  barbarians."'  The 
Russian  Embassy  to  Pekin,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  early  years  of  Taoukwang's  reign,  was  treated  on  terms  of  inferior- 
ity. When  Mr.  (afterwaixls  Sir  James)  Mathesor  demanded  an  inter- 
vi?\v  with  the  Chinese  officials  and  pressed  the  grievances  of  himself  and 
his  l)rother  mercha.nts  on  them,  one  of  the  Mandarins  seized  hold  of  him 
j  and  rassed  the  right  hand  round  his  neck,  signifying  that  he  deserved  to 
I  be  beheaded.  Matheson  pron'ptly  seized  the  Mandarin  and  subjected 
I  him  to  the  same  pncess  '  ;vice.  Up  to  1840  nothing  had  occurretl 
to  shake  the  faith  of  +  .  j  Chinese  in  themselves,  and  in  the  majesty 
of  tlie  great  Emj)eror ;  nor  even  now  do  they  find  in  our  persons 
and  institutions  any  evidencv'^  of  superiority.  We  have  already  seen  that 
la  Chinaman  of  the  highest  cuilme,  who  has  lived  for  t«n  years  in  Europe, 
I  and  who  speaks  and  writes  with  elegance  the  most  delicate  of  continental 
Itongues,  regards  Chinese  as  superior  to  European  civil izjit ion. 

The  vilest  crimes  are  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Chinese.  The  picture 
[given  by  every  traveller  is  one  that  calls  up  the  Lower  Empire.  The 
lAblH!  Da\'id  says  sorrowfully,  as  he  leaves  Pekin,  that  the  natural  affec- 
Itions  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  Northern  China,  and  the  description  of 
laiiother  Jesuit  missionary,  M.  Hue — a  description  which  leaves  them 
Iwithout  virtues  and  only  makes  them  rich  in  vices — is  well  known.  Wil- 
liamson, who  travelled  over  great  part  of  China,  declares  that  he  found 
tliem  everywhere  morally  false  and  foul.     One  ti-aveller  after   another 
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tolls  US  they  are  detestable  liars,  and  that  dissimulation  is  universal. 
More  than  one  insists  that  they  are  all  thieves.  Mr.  Williamson  says  : 
"  There  is  no  truth  in  the  country.  Falsehood  and  chicanery  are  their 
hope  and  their  weapons.  Scheming  has  been  reduced  to  a  science  ; 
deceit  and    lying  placed  upon  the  pedestal  of  ability  and  cleverness." 

Sirr,  evidently  a  man  of  high  character,  having  praised  the  filial 
piety  of  the  Chinese,  says :  "  It  is  with  reluctance  we  are  forcetl  to 
state  that  we  firmly  believe  there  is  not  a  nation  yet  known  to  exist  on 
the  face  of  fifc  globe  whose  inhabitants  are  so  habitually  and  systematic- 
ally profligate  as  the  Chinese,  vice  of  the  most  revolting  kind  being 
openly  practised  and  indulged  in  without  shame,  or  incurring  punish- 
ment for  the  crime  committed.  Chastity  is  unknown  among  the  lower 
orders  of  women,  and  is  only  preserved  among  the  higher  by  rigid  seclu- 
sion and  the  want  of  opportunity." 

This  last  statement  would  be  a  fair  inference  from  Colonel  Tung's 
remarks  already  quoted. 

Sirr  continues  :  "  The  degradation  of  women  in  China  is,  alas,  absolute 
and  complete."  "  Often,"  says  Williamson,  describing  agricultural  sights, 
"we  were  amused  to  see  queer  teams,  viz.:  a  cow  and  ass,  a  mule  and 
horses,  and  once  or  twice  a  woman,  all  drawing  together  ;  the  whole 
household  had  turned  out,  man  and  beast." 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  they  are  cruel.  But  charitablo 
institutions  do  exist.  Mr.  Sirr  gives  a  very  full  description  of  the 
Shanghai  foundling  hospital  for  female  children,  which  is  conducted  evi- 
dently on  the  same  principle  as  that  one  whose  padded  box  received  from 
the  hands  of  their  father  the  children  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  if  not 
the  greatest  of  writers,  the  author  of  "  Emile."  He  also  tells  us  of 
an  institution,  which  provides  for  the  sick  poor,  and  the  burial  of  the 
unclaimed  dead,  which  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Ic  has 
branches  throughoat  the  city  and  suburbs.  In  the  largest  of  these  old 
and  young  are  received.  The  young,  when  not  too  ill,  are  instructed  by  a 
schoolmaster,  who  is  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital.  Some  of  the 
old  and  infirm  receive  out-door  relief.  The  coifins  are  strongly  and 
neatly  put  together,  and  on  the  lid  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  institution, 
with  a  number  which  indicates  how  many  have  been  used.  There  is  a 
space,  of  course,  left  for  the  name.  In  1848,  6,080  coffins  had  l>eeu 
thus  given  away.     Mr.  Sirr  says  : 
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"  The  burial  is  conducted  with  decent  propriety.  The  coffin  and  funeral 
might  shame  Christian  England,  when  we  reflecu  on  the  manner,  ofttinn^; 
indecent  in  the  extreme,  in  which  our  paupers  are  consigned  to  mollur 
earth,  when  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish." 

Archdeacon  Gray  tells  us,  that  the  foundling  hospital  at  Canton  will 
accommodate  500  foundlings.     It  is  supported  out  of  the  salt-tax.    A  wet 
nurse  is  prescribed  for  every  two  infants,   but  he  says  the  children  are  I 
badly  fed,  as  the  large  death-rate  incontestably  proves. 
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"  As  a  rule  the  foundlings  are  female  children.    When  they  reach  the  age  Oray,  vol.  U..  p.  M. 
of  eight  or  len  months  they  are  sold.    The  purchasers  are  supposed  to  be 
cliii(iless  married  people,  or  to  be  anxious  to  bring  up  the  children  to  be 
wives  for  their  sons." 


He  adds  that  the  children  are  sometimes  bought  by  persons  who  intend 
to  sell  them  at  the  age  of  puberty  as  slaves  or  for  baser  purposes.  There 
is  an  asylum  at  Canton  for  lepers  which  will  bold  from  400  to  500 
iinnates ;  and  several  anchorages  are  set  ajmrt  on  the  river  for  boats  to 
aecommotlato  others  when  this  institution  is  crowded,  as  it  usually  is. 
Tliere  is  also  an  asylum  for  the  blind  and  the  aged  and  infirm.  The 
inmates  of  some  of  these  institutions  are  sent  out  to  beg  every  day.  At 
Wingshing-sha  there  is  an  asylum  for  lepers  which  will  contain  200 
inmates,  foundetl  more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  a  benevolent  man  of  the 
clan  Yhu.  At  Chong-poo-hom,  Archdeacon  Gray  found  another  asylum, 
.vliere  the  inmates  seemed  to  live  in  coniparative  comfort.  Everywhere 
asylums  and  anchorages  for  these  unhappy  people  are  found.  The  author 
whom  we  have  so  frequently  quoted,  iir.d  who  is  regarded  as  an  authority 
— Archdeacon  Gray — says,  there  is  little  pity  in  the  hearts  of  Chinamen 
for  the  afflicted,  and  that  benevolent  institutions  founded  or  supported 
by  private  individuals  owe  their  origin  and  su'jtenance  to  other  senti- 
ineuts  than  the  "pious  feeling  of  willing  .sacrific."  These  good  works 
are  done  "to  ensure  the  favor  of  the  gods,"  and  sometimes  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  Emperor.  In  1872,  a  bcuker  v\ho  had  given  much  help 
to  the  suflTerers  from  the  floods  at  Tien-Tsin,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Provincial  Treasurer,  and  his  parents  to  the  first  grade.  He  then  gave 
10,000,000  cash  (about  814,500),  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  an 
imperial  tablet  or  scroll  should  be  given  him.  This  is  a  rare  and  splendid 
lienor.  The  Chinese,  like  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  I'egard  dis- 
eases, bodily  or  mental,  as  inflictetl  by  the  gods  for  sin,  with  the  difference 
tiiat  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  confines  the  inference 
made  l)y  the  Chinese  to  the  individual  suffering. 

There  are  no  lunatic  asylums  in  China,  and  no  workhouses,  but  there 
aie  it  seems  institutions  where,  in  the  winter,  beggars  can  obtain  food  r.nd 
.shelter.  Boiled  rice,  during  a  severe  winter,  is  sometimes  doled  out  tc 
tlie  'lungry  jjeople.  In  all  walled  cities  and  in  many  towns  there  aro 
imp(  rial  granaries,  whence  in  time  of  war  or  famine  rice  is  supposed 
ti)  be  retailed  at  a  reduced  price.  But  travellei-s  tell  us  that  these  g: ana- 
vies  are  suffere<l  to  remain  empty,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  a  mea- 
sure of  rice  in  any  of  them,  and  that  many  are  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Mr.  Gray  insists  that  the  motive  which  leads  to  the  creation  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  not  benevolence,  but  self-jireservation.  In  dealing  with  a  nation 
it  is,  j)erhaps,  as  hard  to  judge  motives  as  in  the  case  of  individuals. 

In  forming  a  fair  opinion  this  must  be  remembered :  that  no  social 
intercourse  can  take  place  between  foreignei-s  and  Chinamen  in  China. 
Tlierefore  the  foreigner  cannot  see  them  at  their  best,  and  from  European 
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countries  of  high  civilization  the  traveller  who  did  not  happen  to  comti 
in  contact  with  their  social  life  has  gone  away  making  exaggeraterl 
charges  of  every  kind.  Mr.  Medhurst,  Consul  at  Shanghai,  who  points 
out  many  of  the  blots  that  other  tnvvellers  have  marked,  says,  neverthe- 
less, that  there  is  "every  reason  for  concluding  thai  the  Chinese  are  not 
so  prone  to  evil  and  so  dead  to  good  as  they  have  been  made  out  to  be." 

The  charge  of  cruelty  is,  however,  established.  Tiie  Chinaman 
will  contemplate  the  infliction  of  torture  or  death  in  its  most  repul- 
sive form  and  munch  his  rice  unconcerned.  The  massacre,  in  1828,  of 
the  French  crew  of  Le  Xacire,  who  took  passage  in  a  Chinese  junk  for 
Macao ;  the  massacre  of  two  crews,  whose  ships  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Formosa,  by  the  Formosa  Mandarins  ;  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers 
who,  with  concealed  weapons,  took  passage  on  board  the  Thistle,  and  killed 
all  on  board  ;  the  cowardly  treachery  which  characti-^ed  the  abandonment 
of  the  defence  of  Pehtang;*  the  murder  of  men  who  would  have  been 
regarded  by  any  European  nation  in  the  character  of  heralds,  or  at  worst 
as  prisoners  of  war  ;  General  Ching's  cruelty,  which  nearly  led  to 
the  resignation  of  Gordon  ;  the  brutal  murder  of  the  Wangs  by  Li  Hung 
rihang,  f utai  of  Kiangsu,  after  he  had  sworn  to  their  personal  safety ;  want 
o.^  pity  for  the  wretched;  the  barbarously  cruel  punishments  inflicted  on 
oriminals— these  thing.s,  and  they  could  be  added  to  indefinitely,   show 
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;allousness  to  suffering — cruelty,  as  it  were,  on  principle. 

As  to  the  charge  of  infanticide  it  is  established  by  universal  testimony, 
ar.d  the  only  room  for  doubt  is  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  obtains.  On 
this  head  the  author  just  quoteti  says  : 

"  There  are  towns  and  districts  where  infanticide  is  practised,  i-i  some 
to  an  infamous  extent,  in  otliers  to  a  less  degree  ;  there  are  others  again 
where  it  is  not  known  at  all  as  a  habit,  and  in  the  majority  of  cities  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  crime  no  more  indulged  in  than  is  the  case 
in  some  European  towns,  and  then  only  with  the  object  of  concealing 
another  act  of  frailtv.' 


The  nature  of  the 
charge  of  infanti- 
clde. 


He  adds  that  if  there  is  any  distinction  to  be  mxde  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
Northern  and  Midland  as  against  the  Southern  and  coast  provinces.  The 
swann  of  children  gives  the  lie  to  its  universal  practice. 

Yes,  certainly,  to  its  universal  practice.  But  the  charge  is  not  that 
every  infant  is  killed,  or  that  every  female  infant  is  killed.  Either 
charge  would  not  need  rebuttal ;  it  would  carry  its  absurdity  on  its  fore- 
head.    The  charge  is  that  where  poverty  is  great,  or  the  family  of  girls 


1^ 


*  "  While  the  garrison  had  resolved  not  to  resist  an  attack,  they  had  contem- 
plated causing  their  enemy  as  much  loss  as  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm  by  placing  shells  in  t'^e  magazine  which  would  be  exploded  by  the 
moving  of  some  gun-locks  put  in  a  spot  where  they  could  not  fail  to  be  trodden 
upon.  This  plot,  which  was  thoroughly  iu  accordance  with  the  practices  of  Chi- 
nese warfare,  was  fortunately  divulged  by  a  native  more  humane  than  patriotic." 
— Botilgcr's  History  of  China,  vol.  III.,  p.  487. 
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already  thought  too  large,  the  murder  of  female  children  is  pursued  on 
principle  and  with  impunity.      Archdeacon  Gray  says: 


"The  female  children  of  Chinese  parents  are,  in  some  instances,  put  to 
death.  Many  reasons  are  assigned  for  a  practice  so  wicked  and  unnatural. 
Poor  people  plead  their  poverty  as  an  e.vcuse.  They  contend  that  it  is 
better  to  put  their  infant  daughters  to  death  than  l)e  obliged,  as  is,  alas  ! 
the  case  with  many,  to  sell  them  as  slaves  or  for  the  base  purposes  of 
prostitution.  Infanticide  is,  however,  not  confined  to  the  poor,  *  * 
l)Ut  though  it  is  more  or  less  practised  by  the  nation,  some  Chinese 
regard  the  crime  as  one  of  a  most  diabolical  nature."* 

Colonel  Tong  stoutly  denies  that  infanticide  prevails.  He  refers  to  the 
charge  with  indignation,  says  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  is  the 
same  the  world  over,  and  points  out  that  the  laws  of  the  Empire  punish 
infanticide,  and  in  the  next  place  that  there  are  foundling  hospitals. 
Tlien,  the  midwife  who  carries  to  one  of  these  institutions  a  child  found 
abandoned,  or  who  gives  information  of  an  infanticide,  is  paid  a  fixed 
sum.  When  such  a  crime  is  committed,  not  only  the  immediate  author 
of  it,  but  the  head  of  the  family  and  even  the  neighbora  are  punished. 

"  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  infanticide  spoken  of  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
where  the  means  of  earning  a  living  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  coun- 
try, while  in  the  country  certain  customs  exist  which  favor  the  educa- 
tion of  children;  In  every  family,  the  montent  a  male  child  is  born  the 
custom  is  to  choose  for  him  her  who  shall  be  his  future  wife.  The  parents 
take  from  a  neighboring  family  a  little  girl,  who  is  educated  at  the  same 
time  as  her  future  husV)and  and  in  the  same  house.  She  is  brought  up 
as  if  she  belonged  to  the  family. 

"  There  is,  for  poor  parents,  another  custom  to  escape  from  misery,  and 
to  protect  the  lives  of  their  female  children  :  the  sale  of  the  child  to  a  rich 
family  in  which  she  will  serve  as  a  domestic." 

He  assures  us  we  need  not  be  shocked  at  the  word  sale,  because  when 
these  girls  grow  up  they  get  a  suitable  fortune,  are  married,  and  they  be- 
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*  "  Let  us  take  a  case  to  illustrate  the  phases  of  national  feeling  with  regard  A  case  which 
•to  it.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1872,  a  woman  who  resided  in  the  western  suburb  way  tlliacide  is 
of  Canton  was  seen  by  a  neighbor  to  drown  her  adopted  female  child  in  the  regarded. 
Wongsha  Creek.  The  neighbors  informed  the  elders  of  the  district  of  the  murder, 
and  the  accused  was  immediately  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  back  room  of  a 
neiglilwring  temple.  On  the  following  day  she  was  arraigned  before  the  elders, 
and  excused  herself  that  the  child  was  sickly.  On  the  entreaties  of  her  huxband, 
who  in  the  most  importunate  manner  begged  for  her  pardon,  they  liberated  the 
murderess,  for  by  no  other  name  can  she  be  designated .  The  elders  were  thus 
Jeuieat,  although  a  governor-general  who  some  twenty  years  before  had  ruled 
over  the  united  provinces  of  Kwang-Tung  and  Kwangsl  had  issued  an  edict 
declaring  that  all  mothers  found  guilty  of  a  crime  so  unnatural  and  so  diabolical 
as  infanticide,  would  be  severely  punished.  In  1848,  the  chief  justice  or  criminal 
judge  of  Kwang-Tung  issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  condemned  it  in  very  strong 
terms.  In  this  edict  the  attention  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  teachings  of 
nature,  with  the  view  of  reproaching  them  for  such  acts  of  barbarity.  '  You 
should,'  he  said,  '  consider  that  insects,  fish,  birds  and  beasts  all  love  what  they 
produce.  On  leaving  the  womb  they  are  as  weak  as  a  hair,  and  can  you  endure 
instantly  to  compass  your  offspring's  death?'"— 6' raj/,  vol.  I.,  j},  232. 
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come  free.  They  can  receive  all  the  rights  which  maternity  confers,  and 
their  origin  is  no  reproach.  Sucli  usages  are  to  be  accepted  and  not  con- 
demned. They  favor  large  families.  There  are  numerous  poor  families 
who  keep  all  their  children  with  them  and  lavish  on  tht  "  the  most  tender 
care.  The  mother  working  in  the  Held  will  carry  two  while  she  works 
bent  to  the  earth,  the  one  on  her  shoulders,  tho  other  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  "and  they  smile  at  the  birds  flying  around  them  while  the  poor 
mother  pursues  her  heavy  toil." 

All  this  it  will  be  seen  is  no  answer.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  what 
pletulers  used  to  call  confession  and  avoidance.  It  would  be  quite  as  much 
to  the  point  to  cite  how  Virginius  slew  his  beautiful  daughter  to  save  her 
from  the  couch  of  Claudius. 

At  home  as  abroad  the  Chinaman  is  remarkably  abstem  jus.  Tea  seems 
from  a  very  early  psriod  to  have  been  the  nationnl  ■i\...  "I'l  .  But  their 
novels  prove  that  whiskey  was  drunk.  Whiskey  stills  exisis  everywhere. 
Williamson  in  his  journey  from  Pekin  to  Che-foo  found  in  several  places 
large  manufactories  of  ardent  spirits  ;  and  unless  the  Chinesv'i  nation  is 
more  peculiar  than  it  is  possible  to  believe,  where  whiskt  y  is  drunk  drunken 
ness  to  some  extent  will  prevail.  It  is  habitually  drunk  at  least  at  two 
meals  as  may  be  seen  in  San  Francisco.  Travellei's  hii\e  met  with  drunken 
Chinamen.  A  late  king  drew  out  a  life  of  drunken  debauchery.  Still 
Chinese  intemperance  does  not  He  in  this  direction.  Travellers  meet  in 
all  classes  with  victims  of  opium.  The  Abbe  Hue  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  a  Mandarin  who  tiavelled  with  him  hopelesly  lost  to  the  vice,  and 
Mr.  Williamson  tells  us  of  a  whole  town  given  up  to  its  degrading  spell. 
Elsewhere  he  mourns  that  opium  is  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  Empire, 
and  destroying  thousands  of  its  most  promising  sons.  Mr.  Medhurst  re- 
grets that  the  vice  is  general  and  has  been  gaining  ground,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  regard  the  Chinese  as  a  temperate  nation. 

Where  infanticide  prevails  to  any  extent  it  needs  little  evidence  to  con- 
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vince  that  the  sale  of  children  for  snuill  sums  frequently  t<vkes  place. 
Gray,  vol.  i.,  p.  233.  Colonel  Tong  tell  us  children  are  sold.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
law  to  restrain  parents  in  the  exercise  of  authority  over  their  offspring. 
They  are  sold  ;  sons  are  taken  as  bondsmen  for  their  father's  debts  ;  some- 
times children  voluntarily  sell  themselves  with  the  view  of  relieving  their 
parents'  difficulties. 

A  prominent  Chinese  witness  who  said  there  was  no  slavery  in  China, 
must  have  inearit  such  as  existed  in  the  Southern  States.  Slave-brokers 
are  met  with  every  day  in  Canton.  The  ranks  of  slavery  are  recruited 
from  ruined  gamblers ;  by  kidnapping ;  and,  worst  of  all,  by  profligate 
parents  selling  their  children.  Mr.  Gray,  describing  a  sale  at  Canton, 
says  :  "  I  remember  two  bright-looking  youths  being  sold  by  their  profli- 
gate father  who  had  gamlded  his  means  away.  The  eldest  lad  fetched 
S50  and  the  younger  $40.  The  old  slave-broker  offered  one  of  the  youths 
to  me  at  the  advancetl  price  of  $350." 
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"  The  uHual  price  of  an  ordinary al)le-l)o(lied  slave,  male,  is  about  ?100.  pil^^J'/a'"'* '•  pP" 
Persons  when  sold  as  slaves  generally  fall  tirst  of  all  into  the  hands  of 
lirokers  or  go-betweens.  Hueh  characters  are  either  aged  men  or  women. 
Before  buying  slaves,  a  dealer  kee[)s  them  for  a  month  on  trial.  Should 
he  discover  that  they  talk  in  their  sleep,  or  afford  any  indications  of  a 
weakness  of  system,  he  either  offers  a  small  sunt  for  them,  or  declines  to 
complete  the  purchase.  The  broker  is  made  to  take  the  slave  into  a  dark 
mom,  and  a  blue  light  is  burned.  Should  the  face  of  the  slave  assume  a 
greenish  hue  in  this  light,  a  favorable  opinion  is  entertained.  Should  it 
show  a  reddish  color  it  is  concluded  that  the  blood  is  tainted  by  this  loath- 
some disease  [leprosy]. 

"  The  slavery  to  which  these  unfortunate  persons  are"  subject,  is  per- 
petual and  hereditary,  and  they  have  no  parental  authority  over  their  off- 
sjiring.  The  great  grand.sons  of  slaves,  however,  can,  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient means,  purchase  their  freedom.  Slaves,  although  regarded  as  mem- 
liers  of  the  family,  are  not  recognized  as  luenibers  of  the  general  com- 
munity. They  cannot,  for  example,  sue  in  courts  of  law.s.  In  short,  they 
ai'e  outside  the  pale  of  citizenship,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  avarice,  or 
Imtred,  or  lust  of  their  masters." 


Colonel  Tong's  papers  would  of  themselves  show  that  the  Chinese  are 
not  a  warlike  race.  He  sneer.s,  surely  not  without  cause,  that  the  chief 
gifts  offered  by  the  western  world  to  China,  on  the  opening  of  the  jwirts, 
wei-e  fire  arms.  .  More  than  once  he  j)oints  out  what  the  ideal  of  the  Em- 
pire is — peace  and  to  keep  pauperism  at  a  distance.  Early  as  history 
goes  with  Euroj)e  did  they  fall  into  the  practice  of  buying  off"  invaders.  But 
they  are  not  (towards ;  they  can  fight ;  and  perhaps  it  is  a  blessing  that 
they  are  not  warlike.  The  Mongols  who  followed  the  great  Genghis, 
effected  the  concjuest  of  China  and  made  Kublai  Emperor  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  owed  their  supremao"  to  their  discipline  and  close  study  of  the 
art  of  war.  But  they  owefl  much  to  China  "  where  the  art  of  disciplin- 
ing a  large  army,  and  maiifeuvring  in  the  field,  had  been  brought  to  u 
high  state  of  perfection  many  centuries  Vjefore  the  time  of  Genghis."  The 
3Iongols  carried  the  art  of  war  further  than  any  Chinese  commander, 
than  perhaps  any  in  the  world  up  to  that  day,  yet  the  Chinese  checked 
tlu'ui  near  the  Yu  Mountsiins.  Coming  down  to  modern  times  they 
o\  erthrew  no  unheroic  foe  at  Yangabad  ;  they  brought  the  fierce  moun- 
tain daring  of  the  iliaotze  into  quiescence  ;  and  in  the  first  and  second 
foreign  wars  they  showed  at  times  soldierly  qualities  ;  as  when  the 
officials  at  Tinghai,  though  admitting  that  resistance  was  useless,  replied 
to  the  summons  to  yield  :  "  No  surrender !  "  or  as  when  their  noble  con- 
duct won  the  praise  of  English  officers,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  an  English 
tar,  they  stood  to  their  guns  "right  manfully."  At  Canton  Chey  fought 
^vt■ll  under  fire  ;  and  Boulger  looking  back  on  the  events  of  the  war  of 
1842,  and  having  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  were  often  no  better  than 
a  badly  anned  mob,  says  on  no  single  oci.asion  did  they  evince  cowardice. 
TJieir  defeat  was  inevitable.  But  they  proved  they  could  fight  well 
even  when  victory  was  practically  impossible.  In  the  winter  of  1856 
they  displayed  great  endurance  and  bravery  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  they 
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could  not  defeat,  and  Archdeacon  Gray  tells  how  during  Sir  Michael 
Seymour's  bombardment  of  the  Bv-^'ue  foi-ts  the  Chinese  tire  brigade  were 
seen  energetically  at  work,  under  the  fire  from  the  ships,  trying  to  put  out 
the  spreading  conflagration.  At  the  battle  of  Chan-chia-wan  the  Tartar 
cavalry  charged  the  French  guns  right  gallantly,  and  so  impressed  was  Sir 
Hope  Grant  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  foe,  that  he  ordered  Sir  Robert 
Napier  to  join  him  with  as  many  troops  as  he  could  spare  from  the  Tien- 
Tsin  garrison.  Under  Chinese  Gordon  they  showed  what  they  could  do 
if  they  had  able  commanders. 

On  the  other  hand  they  could  not  stand  the  cold  steel,  appeared  to  fear 
personal  contact  with  the  European  soldiers,  and  at  Chinhai  fled  panic- 
stricken,  though  even  here  many  bravely  preferred  death  to  safety  by  flight. 

Williamson  says  of  some  native  troops  he  saw  in  a  valley  near  Ping 
ding-chow  that  they  were  fine  looking  fellows,  "  good  raw  material  if  their 
officers  were  worth  a  rush  ;  it  is  the  ruling  class  in  China  which  is  utterly 
rotten."  The  same  writer  tells  us,  however,  how  he  and  a  friend,  the  one 
with  a  stick  the  other  brandishing  the  handle  of  an  umbrella  put  a  whole 
"  celestial  mob  "  to  flight.  He  gives  us  the  broad  statement  that  in  danger 
the  Chinese  are  apt  to  become  utterly  useless,  and  this  opinion  is  echoed 
by  other  travellers.  The  Abbe  Hue  describes  an  incident  in  his  own 
experience  which  is  an  exact  parallel  of  that  recounted  by  Mr.  Williamson. 
He  and  his  companions  were  annoyed  by  a  carious  crowd  which  pressed  to 
the  door  of  their  chamber  in  the  hotel.  One  of  them  went  to  the  threshold 
and  addressed  the  "  multitude"  in  a  few  words,  accompanied  by  a  gesture 
so  energetic  and  commanding  that  the  crowd  was  seized  with  panic  and 
saved  itself  by  flight. 

Such  timidity  may  be  the  result  of  long  centuries  of  despotism.  But  it 
may  be  referable  to  racj  peculiarities.  Besides  long  centuries  of  despotism, 
are  themselves  the  result  of  c^^  i  tain  qualities  in  the  people. 

Colonel  Tong's  ar  :icles  are  peculiarly  valuable.  They  say  all  that  can 
be  said  for  China  by  a  man  whose  instincts  and  interests  impel  him  to 
defend  his  country  and  countrymen.  The  very  tone — if  it  can  be  caught 
in  a  translation — helps  to  an  appi'eciation  of  the  Chinese  character. 
Mr.  Medhurst  says  that  an  anglicised  Chinaman  is  detestable  ;  if  writin!; 
in  the  same  mood  is  Colonel  Tong  i*.  might  be  said  that  a  gallicised  China- 
man is  surely  charming.  We  shall  now  let  the  (jolonel  speak  on  one  or 
two  heads  on  which  he  has  not  yet  been  heard  from.  To  show  how  happ} 
the  Chinese  laboi-er  is,  he  quotes,  from  a  book  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson, 
published  at  Paris,  in  1877,  the  following  passage  oii  the  workmen  of 
Canton  : — 


Hue,  vol.  1.,  p.  21. 


An  nnologist  for 
Chinese  institu- 
tions. 


Uvvuf,  tolh  Juno, 
1881,  p.  829. 


'I'ho  Chinese 
workman. 


"  In  despite  of  these  terrible  needs,  work  even  for  the  poorest  workman 
has  moraeKts  of  interruption.  When  seated  on  a  bench,  or  even  on  the 
earth,  he  smokes  and  speaks  (jui  "tly  with  his  neighbor  without  Vjeing  in 
the  least  put  out  by  the  presence  of  his  employer,  who  appears  to  find  in 
the  smiles  and  happy  character  of  his  workmen  elements  of  riches  and 
prosjjerity." 
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Mr.  Thompson  describes  the  quarters  of  the  workmen,  and  it  will  be  '^''o  workmen's 
^_  *  quarters  in 

seen  (Appendix  D,  p.  369)  that  they  correspond  with  what  the  Comniis-  Canton. 

sian  saw  at  San  Francisco. 

"  In  making  tlie  round  of  the  workmen's  quarters,  one  easilji  under- 
stands how  much  more  populous  this  city  i.s  than  would  at  first  appear. 
For  the  most  part  each  workshop  is  a  kitchen,  a  dining-rcH>m,  and  a  bed- 
room. It  id  on  his  bench  the  workman  breakfasts  ;  it  is  on  the  same 
bench  he  sleeps  at  night.  There  all  they  possess  is  found.  *  *  But 
of  all  their  treasures  the  njost  precious  consists  in  a  good  share  of  health 
and  a  contented  heart." 

This  descrintion  of  the  Chinese  workman  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  I'ow  standard  of 

•'  comfort. 

hostile  white  man  gives. 

The  Chinese  workman  is  content  if  iie  escapes  from  the  agonies  of  hun- 
ger, and  if  he  has  such  healtln  as  permits  liim  sim[)ly  to  li\  e  and  to  enjoy 
ill  a  country  so  perfect,  that  the  mere  fact  of  living  in  it  con.stitutes  in  a  dosplJuo '■^"  °^ 
itself  real  happiness.  China  is,  according  to  hiui,  a  country  where  all  is  '^"'"""'J- 
established  and  ordered  by  men  who  know  exactly  what  they  ought  to 
know,  and  who  are  paid  to  prevent  the  peojile  troubling  by  seeking 
ambitiously  to  quit  the  condition  in  which  Providence  has  ])laced  them. 

Colonel  Tong  also  quotes  the  following  from  "  Chinese  Sketches  "  by 
M.  Herbert  A.  Giles,  attache  to  the  Consular  corps  of  Great  Britain  : — 

"  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Chine.se  are  a  degraded  and  immoral  ciiinose  industri 
nice;  that  the  inhaliitants  of  China  are  absolutely  dishonest,  ciuel,  and  happy. ''^^  '" 
at  all  points  depraved  ;  that  opium,  a  scourge  more  fearful  than  gin, 
•■auses  frightful  ravages  among  them,  and  that  its  course  can  only  be 
arrested  by  Christianity.  A  resideiu-e  of  eight  years  in  China  has  taught 
me  that  the  Chinese  arc  a  people  of  indefatigable  industry,  sober  and 
happy." 

Again,  the  same  author  writes  : 

"Tiie    number  of  human  beings   who  suffer  from   cold  and  nunger  is  The  life  oi' tlio 
relatively  far  smaller  than  in  England,  and  from  this  point  of  \iew  which  ('•Viu'ia'iV>mlmre(l 
is  of  yreat  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  con-  "iih  iiiutof  tiu! 
dition  of  the  women  of  the  lower  class  is  far  better  than  that  of  their  England. 
European  sisters.     Wife-beating  is  unknown  ;   tlie  wife  is  subjected  to  no 
bad  treatment  :  and  it  is  unusual  to  address  her  in  that  coarse  language 
not  unusual  in  western   countries." 

Colonel  Tong  says  that  a  Chinese  workman  can  live  '.n  four  cents  a  day,  ri-.inose  workmen 
1  ii     X  1  •  1  i.1  i  ..  i  1  /I  11      <an  live  on  four 

and  tiiat  Ins  wages  are  never  less  ^iian  twenty  cents  a  aay.     Generally  centN  aday  in 

tlie  workman's  wife  does  something,  either  selling  small  articles  or  work- 
ing in  the  daytime  in  neighboring  houses. 

In  the  provinces  throughout  the  vast  Empire  the  whole  land  is  culti-  Cultivators  ^:  .'„> 
\ated,  and  field-labor  e:»<ploys  a  large  jwrtlon  of  the  population.     All  the  ^°    "*'"   "  ' 
cultivators  of  the  soil  are  well  off.  wh'ther  they   arf.  owners  or  or.lv 
t'lniiers.     The  land-tax  is  very  small,  not  being  on  an  f.verage  more  than 
twenty  cents  a  head,  and  it  is  a  rule  that  vJie  farmer  pay;;  no  rent  in  bad 
years. 


if 
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Small  farms  In 
China. 


He  also  cites  M.  de  la  Vernede  : 

"  We  have  travelled  through  the  provinces ;  we  have  seen  an  immense! 
population  arrived  at  such  a  density  that  the  land  cannot  in  certain 
places  hold  them,  and  they  consequently  build  and  cultivate  gardens  on 
rafts  ;  we  have  seen  pi"ovinces  having  100,000  square  kilometres  contain- 
ing 50,000,000  of  inhabitants  and  well  cultivated  throughout  their  entire 
extent." 

In  Pechili,  he  tells  us,  the  land  is  very  much  divided ;  agriculture  is 
carried  on  on  a  minute  scale,  but  the  iiitelligence  with  which  it  is  directed 
prevents  the  great  inconveniences  of  very  small  farming. 

The  farms,  small  and  large,  with  their  great  trees  look  like  bouquets  of 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains  yellow  with  rich  harvests  of  grain. 
The  cheapness  of  manual  labor  makes  culture  in  alternate  rows  (par  rawji''' 
alternative)  jxissible.  "  The  land  is  admirably  cultivated  and  gives  magni- 
ficent results." 

"In  wandering  along  the  shores  of  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang  we  have  seen 
lich  and  pretty  villages  succeed  each  other  without  interruption,  a  poi)ul:i- 
tion  active  and  laborious,  showing  in  its  countenance  as  well  as  in  its 
actions  that  it  was  content  with  its  lot." 

He  then  contrasts  the  miserable  villages  on  the  Nile  with  "  the  pretty 
villages  we  have  traversed  in  the  Hu  Pe  or  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Poyan^'. 
Economical  and  sober,  patient  and  active,  honest  and  laborious,  the  peojile 
of  China  have  a  power  of  work  which  surpasses  that  of  most  western 
nations.  Here  is  an  important  factor  which  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
questions  relating  to  the  higher  politics." 

Dealing  with  the  pleasures  of  his  countrymen,  Colonel  Tong  says  that 
among  the  many  questions  regarding  China  which  have  been  addressed  tn 
him  the  one  which  he  had  oftenest  heard  was  whether  people  amused 
themselves  in  China. 


Eich  and  pretty 
Chinese  villages. 


Chin'«c  pleasures. 


Arc  there 
amusements  ? 


"  Do  they  amuse  themselves  ?     Tlien  it  must  be  a  charming  country. 

Ah!  to  be  amused!  what  a  civilized  expression,  and  how  ditficult  to  trauN- 

late  it!    I  replied,  one  day,  to  a  clever  woman  wlio  put  to  me  tiiis  eternal 

question:   'What  is  it  to  be  amused?'     >Slie  thought  I  sought  to  embarriiss 

her,  and  she  answered;  '  What  you  do  at  this  moment,  for  instance.    Y<ni 

are  amusing  yourself  now,'     It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  embarras.sed,  or  at 

least  to  seem  so.      'Yes,'  I  cried,  'this,  tiien,  is  to  be  amused?'  'Certainly. 

Well,' she  added  witli  a  charming  smile,  'do  tliey  anmse  themselves?'  and 

I  was  compelled  to  admit  they  did   not  amuse  themselves  in  that  way. 

Indeed  they  do  amuse  themselves,  and  amuse  themselves   very  mucli-  - 

those  who  are  not  devoid  of  intelligence,  or  at  the  least   of  good   humm'. 

rntelllgonce  plays  ^'itelligence  plays  an   important  role   in   our   pleasure?;.     •*     *     *     Oiii 

an  inrportant  jxirt  out-of-door  life  is  not  organized  like  that  of  Euro|)e.     People  do  not  .spik 

surcs."""**"   '"^"   distractions  and  amusements  away  from  their  own  homes.     Chinese  in 

good  circumstances  have  so  ai-ranged  their  houses  that  they  have  no  desire 

for  factitious  pleasures,  which  are  a  proof  tliat  one  is  not  jileased  at  honir. 

*     *     *     They  do  not  believe  that  cafes  and  other  j)laces  of  jjublic 

resort  are  necessary  in  order  to  pass  the  time  agreeably.     They  ha\e 
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adorned  their  homes  with  all  tliat  a  man  ot"  taste  could  desire  :  gardens, 

in  which  to  walk  ;  kiosques,  where  they  may  find  protection  from  the  Marrying  young 

summer  heat ;  flowei-s  to  charm  the  senses.     Inside  all  is  arranged  for  ciSu8"gravft"y.° 

family  life.     Frequently  the  same  roof  covers  several  generations.     The 

<;hildi'en  grow  up,  and  as  they  marry  very  young  they  are  soon  grave. 

Tiiey  think  of  useful  amusements,  of  study,   of  conversation — and  the 

opportunities  to  meet  are  so  numerous  !" 

Feast  days,  the  colonel  writes,  are  held  in  high  honor  in  China  and  are  Feaat  days, 
celebrated  with  great  spirit.     First,  you  have  birthdays,  and  tliey  occur 
frequently  in  families.    These  feasts  are  celebrated  generally  l)y  banquets ; 
presents  are  given  to  the  subject  of  the  celeliration ;  this  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  such  meetings  and  it  is  not  wanting  in  charm. 

They  have  also  gi'eat  popular  festivals.  There  is  the  feast  of  the  new  Popular  festivals, 
year  which  everybody  takes  part  in.  He  then  describes  several  festivals 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  feast  of  lanterns.  The  flowers  which  are 
endowed  with  certain  allegorical  powers  are  feted,  and  each  flower  has 
its  anniversary.  Letters  go  from  family  to  family  containing  invitations  Reflnud  pleasures, 
to  come  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  moonlight,  a  charming  view,  a  rare  plant. 
Nature  always  forms  an  element  in  the  festival,  which  concludes  with 
a  banquet.  The  guests  are  also  invited  to  compose  verses,  which  remain 
tlie  records  of  the  evening.  During  the  fine  weather  excursions  are  in 
vogue.  People  go  especially  to  the  Buddhist  monasteries  whei'e  they 
find  everything  they  can  desire  ;  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  exquisite 
fruit,  and  the  best  tea.  The  Buddhist  monks,  it  seems,  understand  to 
perfection  how  to  receive  "  parties,"  and  to  do  the  honors  of  their 
establishment. 

One  may  well  pause  here  to  note  the  low  tastes  of  these  coarse  barba- 
rians ;  their  childisimess  witiial ;  grown  up  i)eople  inviting  other  grown 
»\>  people  to  come  to  look  at  a  full  moon,  a  charming  vista,  or  a  rare 
tlower  ! 

"Promenades  to  the  environs  of  the  town,  when  one  can  make  them,  Promenndesto  the 
ari^  \ery  frecpient.  They  generally  give  rise  to  some  poetic  ett'usiou.  It  is  fin'a'lj'/l'o"'  '-'^^^"'* 
our  way  of  making  a  .sketch." 

Having  given  a  description  of  visits  to  mountain  scenes  and  trips  by 

water,  and  spoken  of  the  position  of  women,  he  turns  the  tables  on  his 

^^'estern  friends. 

Tlie  de.scription  of  the  charge  on  the  buffiet  at  a  great  official  ball  may  Europaan  man- 
,        ,  .,,-..  1  .  1        V.1  .  nors  criticised  by- 

well  parry  tlie  thrust  ot  "  l)arlianan     made  against  the  Chinese.   He  points  the  East. 

out  with  the  utmost  reason,  that  if  he  were  to  note  that  in  Europe  when 

those  who  compose  the  highest  classes  are  admitted  into  tlie  presence  of  the 

head  of  the  State  they  tlo  not  sit  at  table  but  struggle  with  warlike  fury, 

lie  would  perhaps  not  give  a  faithful  idea  of  European  manners.    Yet,  he 

says,  this  is  the  way  travellers  have  taken  notes  in  China. 

"  But  I  return  to  the  hungry  ones  who  wait  the  opening  of  the  doors ; 
it  is  all  so  grotesque,  and  I  invite  '.e  disciples  of  the  realistic  school  to 
contemplate  this  scene  which  one  might  call  the  melee  of  the  dark  coats. 'i 
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Dullness  of  fash- 
ionable priviito 
balls. 


The  world  of  art. 


Then  he  describes  the  rush  and  the  crush ;  the  row  of  black-coated 
gentlemen  who  cannot  get  near  the  table  ;  the  serried  rank  of  those  no'v 
satisfied  who  ti-y  to  get  out.  Crowded  and  crushed  they  at  length  escape 
from  the  melee  having  had  bumps  raised  on  them,  and  their  sides  dug  into 
by  struggling  elbows — but  fed  !  He  does  not  speak  of  those  who  remain 
until  the  servants  politely  request  them  to  give  place  to  others  !  "  I  have 
never,"  he  says,  "been  at  a  ball  without  witnessing  this  battle." 

At  the  balls  of  the  fashionable  world,  our  Chinese  critic  thinks  a  man 
cannot  amuse  himself  as  much  as  at  the  official  balls.  They  are  cold, 
stiff,  and  irritating.  In  the  fashionable  world  it  is  difficult  to  find  simpli- 
city and  distinction  united.  If  you  are  not  a  dancer  you  have  abundant 
opportunities  ior  ennui.  An  air  of  indifference  pervades  this  grand  world. 
It  is  sometimes  icy.  The  dance  proceeds  in  silence  ;  some  groups  speak  in 
low  tones  ;  people  go,  come,  enter,  disappear.  They  meet  without  appear- 
ing to  recognize  each  other.  All  appear  preoccupied.  Generally  people 
seek  some  one  who  is  not  at  the  ball.  What  a  comedy,  this  world  of  the 
drawing  room  ! 

This  "barbarian",  who  sees  so  v;ltarly  the  faults  in  the  social  organization 
of  Europe  which  have  struck  thoughtful  Europeans  a  hundred  times  seems 
to  escape  with  relief  to  the  world  or  art — "  tliat  privileged  society  where 
each  one  is  neither  jioble,  nor  bourgeois,  nor  magistrate,  nor  barrister, 
nor  notary,  nor  attorney,  iior  functionary,  nor  merchant,  nor  })ureaucrat. 
nor  man  of  jjroperty,  but  only  artist  and  content  to  be  that.  To  be  uu 
artist!" — he  exclaims — and  what  a  fool  he  will  seem  to  some — 
"  that  is  the  only  ambition  which  would  nuike  it  desimble  to  belong  to 
European  society !  ''  He  does  not  admire  barristers  and  attorneys. 
400,000,000  Chinese  do  without  them,  and  yet  titles  to  property  and  con- 
tracts are  not  the  less  regular.  But  admiration  for  artists  is  without 
reserve,  for  they  are  the  only  men  who  propose  to  themselves  a  high  nini  ; 
they  li  ■ !  to  think,  in  order  that  they  may  show  man  his  grandeur  ami 
immateriality.  They  move  him  and  inspire  him  with  enihusiasm  and 
awake  his  dormant  faculties  by  creating  for  him  works  in  which  thought 
glows  and  beauty  gleams.  Art  ennobles  e^  erytliing,  elevates  everythinir. 
What  matters  the  price  paid  for  the  work  i  It  is  not  the  number  ni 
dollars  which  will  kindle  the  passion  of  the  artist  as  it  inflames  the  ardor 
of  the  advocate.  No  :  the  only  thing  which  escapes  the  fascination  of 
gold,  is  art,  whatever  the  artist  may  be.  That  is  es.sentially  free,  ami 
therefore,  is  it  worthy  to  be  esteemed  and  honored. 

Having  eulogised  those  fine  spirits  who  live  for  art,  he  says  the  artists 
of  all  countries  reach  the  hand  to  each  other  over  dividing  frontiers  and  civ 
"  shauje  "  on  those  politicians  who  would  fain  sej)arate  them.  The  humiiii 
mind  moved  by  the  bold  impulse.s  of  insjiiration  is  neither  controlled  by 
distance  no-  passports.  The  more  the  soul  is  elevated,  the  more  humanity 
seeks  to  become  transfigured  into  fraternity. 

Senator  Jones,  in  his  zeal  against  the  Chinese,  denies  that  they  have 
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invented  anything,  and  seeks  to  wrest  from  them  the  doubtful  honor  of  Who  invontsd 
having  found  out  the  secrets  of  "villainous  saltpetre."  He  cites  Professor  powder  ?  ^ 
Drap  no  gives  the  credit  of  the  invention  to  the  Arabs,  and  backs  up 

Drape  •  by  the  weighty  authority  of  Mr.  Mayers. 

"  Therefore  I  conclude  that  the  Chinese  never  gave  us  these  discoveries, 
notwithstanding  the  sneers  that  I  have  seen  in  some  aewsj^apers  since, 
and  the  confident  tone  with  which  the  Senator  questioned  me  as  to  who 
else  could  have  made  them.  And  I  would  say,  further,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  piece  of  machinery,  howsoever  useful,  howsoever  ingeni- « 
ous,  working  in  China  to-day.  The  only  enterprise  the  Chinese  have 
shown  in  the  way  of  railroads  has  been  in  tearing  up  the  only  railroad 
ever  built  in  that  country,  a  railroad  built  by  foreigners  and  afterward 
bought  by  the  Chinese  authorities  in  order  that  they  might  tear  it  up." 


gun- 


Now,  Colonel  Tong  naturally  takes  quite  a  different  view.  Considering 
how  little  communication  existed  between  China  and  other  nations,  he 
says  it  is  surprising  the  Chinese  know  as  much  as  they  do.  Excepting 
geography  and  astronomy,  all  the  other  arts,  they  profess,  are  the  result 
of  their  own  investigation.  China,  he  claims,  is  the  only  country  on 
the  globe  which  can  boast  that  it  has  evolved  its  own  civilization. 
Tliey  had  imitated  no  one.  Chinese  civilization  is  found  nowhere  save  in 
China.  The  Chinese  theatre  is  as  original  as  that  of  the  Greeks.  China 
forms  a  world  apart.  Yet  he  throws  out  a  sigh  rather  than  a  hope  that 
science  might  yet  throw  to  men  this  great  message  of  peace  :  "  Ye  are 
hrethern  !  "  Western  civilization  is  a  new  edition  revised  and  corrected 
of  previous  civilizations.  "Ours  no  doubt  has  submitted  to  many  editions, 
l)ut  we  find  it  sufficiently  corrected,  and  in  any  case  we  have  no  editor 
who  contemplates  the  preparation  of  a  new  one."  Th(;y  were  reproaclied 
with  being  stationary.  Bv  :  when  people  are  well  off",  as  well  off"  as  possible, 
ai'o  they  certain  by  changing  from  the  present  to  find  a  better  future  ?" 
He  then  claims  that  the  Chinese  invented  g"-~powder;  and,  after  his 
manner,  gives  a  little  thrust  at  the  West.  "  People  do  us  the  honor  to 
admit  we  have  invented  gunpowder.  But  here  is  where  we  differ  from 
our  western  brethren.  We  employed  it  for  fire-works,  and  only  that 
we  made  the  acquaintance  of  westerns  we  should  never  have  applied  it 
to  fire-arms.  It  was  the  Jesuits  who  taught  us  to  cast  cannon.  "  Go  and 
teach  all  nations." 

He  also  claims  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  magnetic  needle.     So 

early  as  A.D.  121  the  Chinese  books  define  the  loadstone,  and  a  century 

later  explain  the  use  of  the  compass.  Powder,  printing,  the  compass,  silk, 

porcelain — these   inventions  (and  some  of  them  cannot  be   denied   the 

Chinese)  he  holds  give  them  a  high  rt.iik  among  civilized  nations.     The 

monuments  of  this  civilization  belong  to  an  epoch  when  Europe  did  not 

exist ;  a  civilization  contemporary  with  the  old  dynasties  of  Egypt,  and 

the  Chaldean  patriarchs,  having  been  founded  in  the  early  ages  o£  human. 

ity,  and  having  suffered  no  change  for  a  thousand  years.     A  Greek  his- 
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torian  of  the  second  century  is  the  first  outside  writer  to  speak  of  China 
as  a  country  whence  silk,  raw  and  manufactured,  was  exported.  Chinese 
history  mentions  a  Chinese  Embassy  sent  in  the  year  A.D.  94  to  seek  to 
open  up  some  relations  with  the  western  world. 

„,       ,,  ,,,.  ,  "  It  was  in  the  eighth  century  that  the  veil  which  covered  the  Chinese 

The  veil  llftecl  .      ,       ?.  •     ,  ■  ••  ,  ,  i     ,   ,  i       -i-.       ■ 

from  tfie  isolated   world  was  raised.     It  was  ui  this  century  that  the  Empire  commenced  to 

cen^uirj !"  ^^'^  '*"'  have  relations  with  the  Arabs,  and  this  is  the  epoch  whence  our  existence 
in  the  world  of  history  dates.  The  accounts  written  of  the  sojourn  of  the 
•  Arabs  in  our  country,  accounts  written  by  themselves  and  which  have 
been  translated,  bear  witness  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  and  compel 
the  belief  that  one  thousand  years  ago  China  enjoyed  a  brilliant  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  learned  our  arts  and  appropriated  I 
cur  discoveries,  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into  western  countries  | 
and  there  perfected.  This  is  an  opinion  which  I  think  I  have  clearly 
demonstrated." 

Though  the  Chinese  did  not  make  voyages  into  distant  westjprn  couii- 
tri(  s,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  peoples  settled  amongst  them.  I 
Tv  o  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era  a  number  of  Jews  found  their  wa}  f 
into  China.  This  was  under  the  Han  dynasty,  "  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing epochs  of  the  Empire."  Williamson  gives  a  most  striking  narrative] 
of  his  visits  to  Jemsh  synagogues.  Colonel  Tong  quotes  an  account  of  a  I 
visit  to  the  Jewish  colony  by  a  Jesuit  in  the  eighteenth  century  not  less  I 
interesting. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  Colonel  Tong  we  may  point  out  this  rule  tliatl 
you  must  judge  i  race  by  its  iiighest  and  not  by  its  lowest  members.  a| 
race  that  produces  a  man  who  can  learn  a  language  like  French 
language  hnving  nothing  in  common  with  his  own — and  write  tliatl 
language  in  such  a  manner  that  Thtk)phile  Gauthier  need  not  blusli  toj 
have  the  style  attributed  to  him — such  a  race  can  be  no  very  infeiiorl 
race,  whatever  else  it  may  be.  It  may  be  played  out,  or  in  the  course  oil 
playing  out ;  it  may  have  lost  hold  of  the  principles  which  in  other  davs 
gave  it  l)rilliancy  and  power  ;  the  corruption  of  its  government,  its  social] 
and  political  organization  may  have  numbed  its  moral  and  intellectual) 
vitality  :  but  an  inferior  race,  as  this  phrase  is  usually  understood,  it  tan-| 
not  be. 

Let  us  remember  the  dark  blots  which  an  observant  eye  can  see  iiil 
European  civilization,  its  political  defects,  its  social  ulcers,  the  miservl 
and  crime.  Let  us  rememljer  also  that  the  one  thing  which  so  markeijh  [ 
separates  Europe  from  China  is  essentially  modern —physical  science. 
Before  the  fruitful  method  of  the  Baconian  pliilosophy  introduced  a  np«[ 
era,  before  the  telescope  of  Galileo  guided  the  mind  through  the  solarj 
system,  Europe  was  as  backward  in  science  as  China  is  to-day,  just  a»| 
much  given  up  to  superstition,  just  as  cruel.  I),  seems  but  yesterday  thatf 
torture  was  practised  in  England,  and  we  kno^^•  what  Englio/i  goals  weitl 
before  Howard  swept  away  those  habitations  ot'  cruelty.  ]V' r.  Gladstone's 
greenest  laurels  he  won  exploring  and  exposing  and  reform  iig  Neapolitan! 
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prisons.  The  Greeks  had  no  physical  science,  is  we  understand  it.  They 
hiwi  the  drama,  literature,  philosophy,  sculpture,  painting,  oratory.  The 
Chinese  have  a  drama,  and  though  they  have  neither  sculpture  nor  ora- 
tory, they  have  painting  of  a  kind — painting  in  which  there  is  no  shadow 
and  which  has  a  quaint  excellence  of  its  own.  Their  silks  and  porcelain 
have  never  been  surpassed.  They  have  had  their  philosophers.  They 
have  poetry,  and  a  highly  organized  social  life.  If  Chinese  are  to  be  excluded 
or  dealt  with  in  a  way  different  from  that  accorded  to  other  immigrants 
it  must  be  on  some  more  rational  ground  than  the  charge  that  they  come 
from  a  barbarous  country  steeped  in  vice  and  overrun  with  crime. 

And  here,  perhaps,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  core  of  the 
whole  question.  How  comes  it  that  this  people,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
Ijt'come  civilized,  have  remained  unchanged,  as  Colonel  Tong  boasts,  for  a 
thousand  years  ?  Tliere  are,  certainly,  limitations  to  development  in  the 
individual  man.  In  the  lower  animals  we  see  that  each  species  is  confined 
within  clearly  defined  bounds.  Why  should  there  not  be  likewise  deter- 
mining grooves  for  different  races  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Brooks  takes  our  breath  away  when  he  suggests  that  China  may  Chinese  adulation 
have  been  peopled  for  1,000,000  years,  and  that  the  Chinese  were  uncon 
trolled  by  foreign  influence  for  360,000  years.     The  earliest  mention  we 
liave  of  China,  unless  it  should  be  held  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  earlier 
prophets,  is  in  a  Pei-sian  work  entitled  Zeenut-ul  Tuarikh.     Somebody 


Martin's  China, 
has  said  that  had  Alexander  the  Great  known  of  the  existence  of  China  ^'°'-  '••  pp-  '■^^''• 

he  need  not  have  wept  because  there  had  come  an  end  to  his  career  of 
conquest.     If  one  may  trust  the  Persian  author,  Alexander  was  marching 
against  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  entered  the  Grecian  camp  in  disguise. 
Ho  was  discovered  and  brought  before  Alexander,  and  explaiu^-d  his  con- 
duct by  saying  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  greatest  of  varriors ;  that  he 
knew  he  could  be  no  object  of  dread  to  such  a  man,  and  that  even  if  slain 
I  the  Chinese  would  raise  another  sovereign  to  till  his  throne.      "  But  of 
this,"  he  said,  with  true  Chinese  flattery,  "I   can  have  no  fear,  tis  I  am 
[satisfied  Alexander  can  never  be  displeased  with  an  action  that  shows  a 
I  solicitude  to  obtain  his   friendship."     China  was   sparetl,  a  treaty    con- 
cluded,  and   a  tribute   ini})osed.     The  Enqnjror  returned  to  China,  but 
reapj)eared  on  the  third  day  with  an  immense  army.     Alexander  prepared 
[his  forces  for  battle.  The  Emperor  of  China,  with  his  suite,  went  towards 
Itlif  Grecian  prince,  who  asked  him  why  he  had  broken  faith.    "I  wished," 
[siiid  the  Emperor,  "to  show  the  number  of  my  army,  that  you  might  be 
atisfied  I  made  peace  from  other  motives  than  an  inability  to  make  war. 
[It  wiis  from  consulting  the  stars.     The  heavens  aid  you.     I  war  not  with 
Itlioni." 

The  Chinese  adulation  was  successful.  Alexander  released  the  Emperor 
Ifrom  paying  tribute.  The  Emperor  took  his  leave  and  sent  the  master  of 
|tlH'  world  presents;  of  jewels,  gold,  an»l  beautiful  ladies. 

Tliis  story  is  not  without  verisimilitude.     It  is  treated  as  historical  by 
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less  grave  a  person  than  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
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When  we  go  beyond  -000  B.C.  we  get  into  the  mythical  period  of 
Chinese  history.  Meng-tse,  the  Chinese  historian,  speaking  of  the  condi- 
tion of  China  under  the  EmptTor  Yu  (B.C.  2208),  says  the  country  was 
desert  and  the  men  savages.  The  low  lands  were  covered  with  water. 
The  high  lands  were  covered  with  wood  and  bush,  and  abounded  in  wild 
beasts.  Yu  devoted  his  life  to  draining  the  land.  He  set  fire  to  the 
forests,  in  order  to  clear  the  land  and  drive  the  wild  beasts  away. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  not  known  until  the  second   century 
before  Christ.     It  is  quite  clear  that  China  was,  long  after  the  time  oi 
Yu,  occupied  only  by  wandering  savages  or  pastoral  tribes,  with  here  and 
there  a  city  or  camp.     The  heads  of  tribes,  as  in  other  countries  at  a  like 
stage,  would  be  spoken  of  as  princes,  and  wars  among  themselves  would 
keep  down  population.     How  the  various  principalitias  came  to  be  united 
under   one  head  analogy  enables  us  to  guess,  but  the  peculiarities  of 
Chinese  historians  make  it  impossible  we  shall  ever  know  the  real  facts. 
Gibl)on  says,  "  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  French,"  and  another 
historian  points  out  how  they  have  always  been  foremost  to  recognize  tlie 
innate  strength  and  greatness  of  the  Chinese  nation.     This  is  quite  true. 
But  many  of  them  have  certainly  been  at  fault  in  seeking  to  give  authen- 
ticity  to  records  which  have  unmistakable   mythic  characteristics,  and 
whose  chronology  can  be  successfully  assailed,  not  only  on  historical  Init 
a  priori  grounds.     M.  de  Guignes  says,  that  one  of  the  sources  of  error  I 
is  that  the  Chinese  historians  have  "  given  to  their  ancient  characters  the 
acceptation  they  acquired  only  in  later  times."     We  see  the  same  thing  | 
in  Ireland,  where  the  chiefs  of  tribes  and  clans  were  spoken  of  as  kings. 
So  the  Chinese  "  characters  now  translated  emperor,  prince,  city,  palace, 
meant  no  more  than  chief,  district,  camp,  house.    So  far  from  this  Empire 
having  an  existence  3,000  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  it  has  not  lieenj 
united  together  in  a  durable  manner  above  529   years   B.C."     China  luul 
an  existence  long  before  this,  and  what  de  Guignes  must  mean  is  that  tlie  I 
Empire,  in  its  present  form,  is  not  '■arlier  than  the  later  years  of  tlie 
sixth  centtiry,  B.C.    One  historian  tells  us  that  in  1766,  B.C.,  there  were| 
3,000  feudal  principalities  in  China. 

The  Chinese  boast  of  being  "the  sons  of   Han,"  and  look   back   on   tlie  I 
men  of  that  dynasty  (B.C.  202 — A.D.  190)  as  the  great  builders  of  citie,s 
to  protect  them  against  the  less  civilized  tribes.     But  China  is  not  only 
the  oldest  civilized  Empire  extant,  it  is  the  only  civilized  country  in  I 
existence  whose  civilization  takes  us  back  to  a  period  more  than   2,OO0J 
years  before  our  era.  Confucius  was  born  550  B.C.,  and  in  his  Ch'un-t.s'ew 
he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  twenty-one   independent  principalities  into! 
which  China  was  then  divided.     If  so  colorless  a  pi-oduction  can  be   saidi 
to  give  a  picture  of  anything  one  might  say,  it  paints  for  us  feudal  Cliiiwl 
But  the  fact  is  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  truth  which  Confucius  sup 
presses.     For  instance,  he  never  lets  his  readers  know   that  the  Lords  ofl 
the  (ireat  States  of  Ts'oo  usurped  the  title  of  King,  which  was  equivalentj 
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to  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  dynasty  of  Chow.  Without  discuss- 
inj;  the  value  of  the  book  it  is  enough  to  say  it  shows  us  a  civilized  nation 
[jrogi-essing  towards  unity  before  Romulus  had  climbed  Mount  Palatine. 
Mull- Wang,  the  tifth  king  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  was  fond  of  magnificence 
luui  built  gorgeous  palaces  and  temples.  This  monarch  said  of  himself  : 
"  My  disposition  inclines  towards  what  is  wrong,  but  my  resource  is  in 
my  ministers,  who  should  check  me  when  I  swerve  from  the  straight  path." 
The  eclipses  recorded  by  the  Chinese  attest  the  veracity  of  the  historian 
and  the  correctness  of  his  dates  on  the  whole. 

Who  were  the  people  who  first  settled  China  1  To  what  race  do  they 
lielong?  What  is  the  secret  of  their  national  longevity?  Professor  Douglas 
iu  his  admirable  paper  on  China  in  the  Encyclopo'dia  Britannica  says  they 
belong  to  the  Mongol  family.  Mr.  Martin  says  tliey  are  a  branch  of  the 
Scythians. 

One  thing  is  certain  they  came  from  the  same  parent  stock  as  the 
Helirews,  or  from  the  same  or  a  neighboring  place.  The  supreme  god 
the  ancient  Chinese  worshippe<l  corresponds  to  Jehovah,  an  t  the  parallel 
customs  are  numerous.  To-tlay  the  farmers  in  China  prtoare  their 
giaiu  for  market  as  the  Isi-aelitish  husbandman  used  to  prepare  it  in 
the  days  of  David.  Prisoners  ai'e  shackled  as  they  were  among  the 
Jews.  When  a  child  is  born  he  is  wrapped  in  "  .swaddling  clothes  "  having 
lieeii  previously  washed  with  water  in  which  the  rind  of  green  gingeri 
a  herb  called  the  gold  and  silver  flower,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Whampu 
ti'Hp  have  been  boiled.  The  mother  is  required  to  stay  at  home  100 
days  after  the  birth  of  a  child  and  for  the  same  cause — she  is  regarded 
as  unclean.  To  a  favorite  child  the  father  presents  "  a  coat  of  many 
colors "  as  did  Jacob  to  Joseph.  The  Jewish  parents  chose  a  wife  for 
their  son ;  so  do  the  Chinese  parents  to  day.  Among  the  Jews  as  among  the 
Cliiiicse  to-day  the  father  had  unlimited  power  over  his  children,  and  the 
young  Hebrew  was  often  taken  as  a  bondsman  for  debts  contracted  by  his 
I  fatlier.  The  Chinese  father  has  more  power  over  his  daughter  than  over 
his  son  ;  so  had  the  Jew.  Colonel  Tong  seems  to  think  that  the  Chinese 
Eni]ierors  borrowed  the  custom  of  having  eunuchs  from  the  Arabians.  But 
if  we  had  no  history  the  theory  is  too  improbable  to  be  received.  We  tind  in 
the  Chinese  Court  eunuchs  rising  to  posts  of  distinction  just  aswe  do  under 
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Hebrew  sovereigns.  The  same  intimacy  exists  betAveen  the  Chinese  noble 
or  |irince  and  his  servants  as  we  find  exemplified  when  David,  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  his  child,  ceased  to  fast  and  weep,  and  the  storyof  Naaman 
and  the  little  Isi-aelitish  captive  will  at  once  suggest  itself.  On  the  birth  of 
a  nuile  child  a  rich  Chinaman  will  give  a  dinner  to  the  poor,  who  are  bidden 
as  iu  the  parable.  In  their  "lamentations  for  the  dead,  the  Chinese  rival  in 
leiiiith  and  loudness  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  the  professional  mourners 
wild  chant  the  keen  at  an  Irish  wake.  The  Jews  in  the  same  way  "  wept  and 
waih'd  greatly,"  and  "  made  great  lamentation."  Sackcloth  is  worn  by  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  no  mourner  cuts  his  hair,  or  beard,  or  his 
|jiails,  during  the  first  seven  weeks'  bereavement.  We  learn  from  Herodotus 
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that  the  same  customs  were  observed  by  the  common  people  in  Egypt, 
and  the  conduct  of  Mephibosheth  during  King  David's  absence  from  his 
capital  points  to  a  like  custom  among  the  Jews.  For  seven  days  after  a 
man's  death  his  widow  and  children  sit  on  the  ground  and  sleep  upon  mats 
spread  on  the  floor  near  the  coflin  ;  nor  is  any  food  cooked  in  the  housf, 
the  neighbors  supplying  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  We  find  th(> 
same  custom  among  the  Jews  in  early  times.  On  the  seventh  day  (if 
mourning  for  the  dead  musicians  are  placed  within  the  porch  of  the  house, 
who  play  doleful  tunes.  Matthew  tells  us  how  "Jesus  came  into  tl:,' 
ruler's  house  and  saw  the  minstrels  and  people  making  a  noise."  All 
ancient  nations,  and  the  Jew^s  furnish  no  exception,  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  rites  of  sepulture.  So  do  the  Chinese,  and  death  by 
drowning,  or  even  in  battle,  involving  the  loss  of  these  rites,  is  considerefl 
a  calamity.  Hence  the  Chinese  proverb  :  "Better  a  dog  and  peace  than  ;i 
man  in  war." 

Their  views  respecting  the  seat  of  passion  and  emotion  correspond  to 
those  of  the  conquerors  of  the  Canaanites,  while  they  hold  an  opinion  which 
clearly  was  held  by  these  doomed  nations,  that  the  child  is  often  taken 
away  for  the  parents'  sin.  There  is  the  feast  of  lanterns  as  with  the 
Jews ;  the  marriage  ceremonies  recall  many  passages  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
illustrate  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  ;  while  on  the  bridal 
night  the  same  use  is  made  of  a  small  linen  sheet  as  among  the  Hebrews.  In 
the  morning  this  is  presented  to  the  bridegroom's  parents.  On  the  third  day 
after  marriage  the  bride  \isits  her  parents.  She  is  accompanied  by  servants 
bearing  presents  in  acknowledgment  of  their  daughter's  chastity.  The  lo\e 
of  gain  among  the  Chinese  eijuals  if  it  does  not  surpass  that  of  the  Jews. 

These  striking  parallels  may  be  mere  coincidences.  But,  perhaps,  a  fairer 
inference  would  be  that  as  the  roots  of  Greek,  Latin,  Gaelic,  Sanscrit, 
Hebrew,  show  that  they  are  referable  to  one  parent  language  belonging  to 
a  people  hidden  away  iji  unhistoric  times,  so  the  existence  of  customs 
among  the  Chinese  almost  identical  with  those  which  obtained  among  the 
children  of  Abraham,  would  seem  to  point  to  identity  of  origin  either 
ethnic  or  geographical. 

In  ages  that  may  be  described  as  patriarchal  the  Chinese  race  had 
already  taken  form  and  character,  and  now  it  is  perhaps  the  purest  race 
in  existence.  The  Jews,  who  in  the  second  century  before  our  era, 
Mohammetlans,  who,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  entered  China; 
the  Maoutze  of  the  mountains,  have  all  three  a  place  and  name  in  China, 
yet  the  Chinese  have  not  mixed  blood  with  them.  The  description  given 
of  the  Chinese  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  tits  them  to-day,  just  as  Cajsai's 
account  of  the  Gauls  describes,  as  Mitchelet  points  out,  the  Frenchman  of 
the  Republic,  and  it  is  morally  certain  the  Chinaman  of  1,800  years  airoi  | 
was  like  the  Chinaman  of  1,000  years  before. 

To-day  the  main  features  of  the  government  of  China  are  patriarcha 
It  is  founded  on  the  family.     The  Emperor  is  the  father  of  his  people  I 
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Not  to  enter  too  much  into  de-  "f  "'«  tMiiiu'so 

Govurnmenl  see 

crnnicut  ?■'"';"'>.  vol.  i.,  p. 


He  in    iIho  their  Pontifex  Maxinius,  their  hi,   i  priest.     Wang-Teen,  the 

Supreme  God,  in  whom  Gray  and  Boulger  recognize  the  Jehovah  of  the 

Hebrews,  was  worsliipped  in  early  times,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner 

as  the  patriarchs  of  tlin  OUl  Testament  honored  the  God  of  Abraham,  oray.voi.  i...s<i,nn(i 

The  religion  of  the  Chinese  is  at  f>ottom  monotheistic.     But  tliis  pure  Hru«''»,M.K.,p.a3. 

element   is  obscured   by  animism,  idolatory  and  fetichism.     Nor  need  we 

be  surprised  that  the  people  have  been  driven  to  demonolatry,  when  we 

remember  that  the  worship  of  Wang-Teen  is  confined  to  the  Emperor  and 

his  Court.     He  stands  between  his  people  and  the  Supreme.     He  is  the 

connecting;  link  between  them  and  the  gods  to  whom  alone  he  is  responsible. 

He  is  the  interpreter  of  the  decrees  of  heaven. 

The  life  of  a  Chinese  Emperor  is  no  Ijed  of  roses  ;  nor,  when  once  the 
amount  of  Imsiness  he  has  to  get  through  in  n  day  is  known,  will  it  be 
wondered  at  that  he  begins  his  day's  work  at  duwn.  He  is  assisted  l)y  a 
cabinet  of  four  great  ministers  (Ta  Hiasz) 

tail,  there  are  besides  six  Supreme  Boards  for  the  conduct  of  g< 
business.  These  boards  or  councils  have  special  functions  as  d»|  irtments 
have  with  us.  They  attend  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  provinces ; 
the  revenue ;  the  superintendence  of  ancient  usages  and  religious  rites,  and 
the  preservation  of  temples  endowed  by  the  Imperial  Government ;  the 
navy  and  the  army ;  criminal  proceedings ;  public  works.  Over  each  presides 
a  chief  minister.  The  decisions  of  a  Board  having  been  discussed  by  the 
Cal)inet,  they  are  submitted  to  the  Emperor,  who  gives  his  decision  by  a 
seal,  and  makes  any  remarks  he  thinks  fit  with  a  vermilion  pencil. 

Then  there  are  two  other  Councils  ;  the  Too-cha-yun,  or  Board  of 
Censors,  and  the  Tsung-pin-fow,  which  is  a  board  for  registering  the  births, 
deaths,  marriages  and  relations  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Emperor  has  a  large  body  of  ministers,  and 
though  some  of  these  gain  great  influence,  the  Emperor's  will  is  law.* 
He  can  order  whom  he  likes  whither  he  likes,  and  to  undergo  what  fate  he 
wills.  Notwithstanding,  there  have  been  faithful  ministers  who  pointed 
out  evils  and  warned  the  Emneror  that  he  was  responsible  for  them.  In 
lt*-2,  the  Censor  of  the  Province  of  Yun-nau  (in  the  provincial  govern- 
ments there  is  a  qualified  repetition  on  a  small  scale  of  the  Imperial 
Goverment),  and  the  head  of  the  literati  in  Shanting,  pointed  out  to  Martin,  vol.  i.. 
Taoukwang  that  offices  were  sold  even  to  highwaymen,  that  learned  men  ^' 
were  unemployed,  that  the  flowers  and  rouge  for  the  imperial  harem  cost 
100,000  taels  (!$1 50,000),  that  the  people  were  cheated,  and  many  other 
abuses.  The  memorial  concludes  :  "If  Your  Majesty  deem  this  statement 
to  be  right,  and  will  act  thereon  in  the  Government,  then  the  army,  the 

*  Even  the  best  and  wisest  rulers  rather  feel  the  weight  of  this  terrible 
responsibility  than  desire  to  share  it.  Chun  once  said:  "Tlie  post  wlilcli  I  occu- 
py is  the  most  difBcult  and  dangerous  of  all.  The  happiness  of  the  public  depends 
on  it."  Yu  said :  "  A  prince  has  a  heavy  task.  The  happiness  of  his  subjects 
I  absolutely  depends  upon  him.  To  provide  for  everything  is  his  duty  :  his  minis- 
ters are  only  put  in  oflttce  to  assist  Mm."— Boulger. 
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nation  and  the  poor  people  will  have  cause  of  gladnesn  of  heart.  Should 
we  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  hatchet,  or  suffer  death  in  tlir 
boiling  cauldron,  we  shall  not  decline  it." 

The  vermilion  pencil  wrotethat  this  was  a  lucid  and  faithful  report, 
but  nothing  was  done.  Four  years  afterwards,  in  18:16,  the  sale  of  civil 
and  military  offices  jjroduced  6,000,000  taels. 

There  is  not  a  detail  of  civil  government,  from  the  highest  political 
functions  down  to  the  scavenging  of  the  streets  of  Pekin,  which  will  not 
be  found  provided  for  in  the  ancient  Empire.  At  every  turn  the 
traveller  will  find  himself  surrounded  by  evidences  of  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  despotism.  He  will  note  that  the  Chinese  j)eople  are  really  a 
conquered  people,  watched  by  Manchu  and  Tartar  garrisons  in  every 
town.  He  will  note,  what  Mr.  William.son  points  out  in  a  dozen  places, 
that  great  public  works  are  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.      He  will  pause  in 

Arches  to  vlrKin-   many  a  street  and  roadway  to  mark  the  arches  raised,  not  to  victory,  but 
to  Virginity  and  Viduity,  and  unless  he  is  a  philo.sopher  and  fetches  par- 
I  alleks  from  the  West  he  will  smile  at  Chinese   simplicity.     He  will  meet 

with  men  driving  wheel-barrows  and  carts,  carrying  a  sail,  if  the  wind  is 
favorable,  just  as  they  were  seen  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  as  Milton  has 
immortalized  them.     He  will  sec  Punch  and  Judy  shows,  as  he  would  see 

Mandarins.  them  in  the  streets  of  London.  He  will  see  Mandarins  dressed  in  those  bright 

colors,  abandoned  for  more  than  a  century  by  men  in  Europe,  borne  along 
in  chairs,  accompanied  by  their  servants  and  dependents,  much  as  the 
Roman  noble  in  his  litter  used  to  make  his  progress  down  the  Appiaii 
way.  He  will  see  soldiers  with  buff  and  blue  tunics — helmets  suitable  for 
warm  climates,  and  armed  with  fire-arms  made  in  Birmingham.  He  will 
sometimes  stop  to  admire  the  (juaint  beauty  of  a  pagoda  dedicated  to  one 
of  the  different  religious  sects.  If  he  goes  to  the  theatre  he  will  see  the 
parts  of  women  played  by  youths,  just  as  in  England  in  Shakespeare's  time.* 

Lantnrn-liawkers.  ffg  ^ju  ggg  j,j,e  lantern-hawker  with  his  great  basket  on  his  back  and  full  of 
lanterns  of  every  variety.  He  will  admire  the  industry  of  the  Chinese 
women  of  the  lower  classes,  who  find  time  not  only  to  attend  to  their 
household  duties,  but  to  rear  silk-worms,  spin  cotton,  make  cotton  clotli, 
roll  tea,  but  who  yet  are  not  always  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  their 
husbands ;  and  if  the  traveller  is  a  lady  she  may  see  young  Chinese  ladii^s 
working  at  embroidery — an  art  which,  according  to  Malpiere,  we  owe  to 
China.  On  the  rivers  and  lakes  our  travellers  will  see  men  fishing  with 
trained  cormorants.  On  the  roads  he  will  often  have  to  stand  aside  to 
let  the  Tartar  courier,  wearing  the  bright  yellow  colors  of  the  Emperor, 
pass.  Attention  will  be  attracted  by  bookseller's  stalls  ;  Bonzes — monks 
of  Buddha — walking,  yellow  hat  under  arm  and  green  umbrella  open 
against  the  sun,  or  making  a  spectacle  of  their  austerity,  and  begging  from 


BonzuB. 


*  An  Edict  of  the  Emperor  Keen  Long  (1735—1796),  forbade  women  to  appear  "u 
the  stage.  Tliis  of  itself  would  explain  the  important  part  played  by  feiuali- 
musicians. 
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the  passers-by  ;  Hower  l)oy8  pedling  various  kindH  of  flowers  in  pots  ; 
eliiUlren  with  ingenious  toys  ;  perambulating  smiths ;  pipe  mercliants 
with  bundles  of  long  pi{te8,  and,  of  course,  smoking  themselves  ;  jugglers, 
surpassing  those  of  Europe  ;  criminals  in  cangues,*  or  chained  to  upright 
iron  posts,  and  fettered  ;  or  in  cages  ;  or  undergoing  the  luistoiinaile  ; 
wandering  musicians  ;  mountebanks  exhibitii:^  tame  serpents  ;  iiioutfy 
changers  ;  travelling  tinkers  ;  quail-figiiting,  and  cricket-tighting  ;  boys 
pliiying  shuttle-cock  with  their  feet  instead  of  battledores  ;  wood  mer- 
cliants selling  wood  cut  exactly  like  our  own  firewood ;  exhibitors  of 
peep-shows.  In  a  word,  the  observer  would  find  himself  surrounded 
with  all  the  signs  of  a  complex  but  antique  civilization— stately  temples, 
great  public  works,  palatial  residences  of  the  Mandarins,  the  busy  Great  puldlc 
Uttle  houses  of  the  humbler  classes,    numerous  canal-boats,   ferries,  ship-  # 

ping,  highways — there  are  20,000  Imperial  roads— and  near  the  great 
cities,  which  are  walled  in  as  in  ancient  days,  fortresses  which  belong  to 
ft  system  of  war  now  out  of  date. 

It  is  not  possible  to  rise  from  an  extensive  study  of  the  literature,  travel,  imposHihio  to 
or  history  connected  with  China  and  feel  any  contempt  for  the  Chinese.  Chinese. '" 
The  feeling  is  one  of  surprise  that  they  do  not  do  more.  They  have  vast 
resources  ;  they  have  a  population  which  if  warlike   might  overawe  the 
world.     But  public  spirit,  freedom  are  not  there,  and  an  organized  des-  Despotism  casts 
potism  has  cast  the  shadow  of  decay  on  those  teeming  millions.     They  are  deofy."  ""  " 
disrupted.     There   is   no  play   of   popular   life,   and   the  tyranny    of  the 
Mandarin  is  qualified,  so  far  as  popular  action  is  concerned,  only  by  secret 
organizations  and  the  unsuccessful   literati.     These  secret  organizations 
have  l)een  reduced  to  a  science  by  the  Chinese  and  form  one  of  their  great 
drawbacks  wherever  they  go.      But  secret  organizations  are  not  confined 
to  China  or  to  Chinese. 

We  have  said  no  contempt  can  be  felt  for  these  people.  They  show  sm-ceaK  in  many 
great  industry  and  achieve  success  in  many  fields  of  labor.  They  live  under 
a  despotism  which  would,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  degrade  the  choicest 
European  laces,  and,  if  indeed  they  belong  to  the  Mongol  race  they  belong 
to  a  race  which  has  produced  great  heroes  and  far  seeing  men,  and  whose 
fortunes  at  one  time  seemed  equal  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

A  \vriter  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  October,  1884,  very  properly 
writes  that  if  we  wanted  to  judge  of  the  English  people  it  would  not 
be  enough  to  see  the  population  of  the  trading  ports.  We  need  he  says 
to  travel  inland  Ijefore  we  can  say  we  have  seen  the  English  at  home. 
Now  all  the  direct  knowledge  many  have  of  China  is  from  observing  the 
very  humblest  and  sometimes  the  very  worst  class  from  the  trading  ports. 
In  this  excursus  on  China  it  has  been  sought  to  supply  the  lacking  know- 
It'dge,  and  thus  not  only  to  aid  judgment  but  broaden  the  spirit  of 
tli-scu 


fields  of  labor. 


ssion. 


*  The  cangue  is  not  unlike  the  pillory.    Two  boards  with  two  half  moons  cut 
in  them  are  closed  round  the  neck.    The  man's  crime  in  written  on  a  placard. 
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Character  of  tho         The  Cluiianian  in   China  is  the  heir  of  an  old,  not  to  sav  an  effetf 
modern  China-  ....  .  .  .         . 

•"an.  civilization.     Educated  and  inherited  tendencies  make  him  an  imitator,  a 

man  non-progr  rsive,  and  full  of  satisfrction  with  his  country  and  its 
ways.  Thr.re  is  no  European  nation  which  has  not  gone  beyond  the 
point  where  the  Chinese  stopped.  His  worship  of  ancestors  binds  him  to 
the  Floweiy  Land,  and  his  national  pride  makes  him  look  on  the  ways 
and  customs  of  other  people  as  barbaric.  He  is  an  idolator.  Not 
merely  his  iiuoits  but  his  skin  murk  him  off  as  of  a  race  distinct.  Or'iy 
the  pressure  of  the  vast  population  on  the  least  successful  and  poorest 
classes  makes  these  leave  their  country  for  a  time,  and  such  emigrants 
come  from  Qwang-Tung  and  from  Fuhkien,  mainly  from  Qwaiig-Tung. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  criminals,  and  the  women  as  a  rule  are  prosti- 
tutes. 

Qwang-Tung  has  a  population  of  U',174,030  or  241  to  the  squai«  mile 
and  Fuhkien  a  population  of  14,777,410  or  276  to  the  square  mile.  The 
fact  that  the  in'iabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  emigrate  to  Manchuria 
shows  that  emigrants  could,  if  necessary,  be  got  higher  up  than  Fuhkien 
and  the  fair  infere. ice  is  that  the  supply  of  Chinese  labor  is  practically 
without  limit,  other  than  the  demand. 

Naturally  only  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Celestial  Empire  is  attempted  here. 
One  less  full  would  liave  given  n'>  information  capable  of  aiding  the  judg 
ment. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  such  witnesses 
as^Rev.  ^^'.  Looniis  and  C.  W.  Brooks  to  show  that  Chinese  intellectual 
capacity  is  of  a  high  order.  Should  they  ever  escape  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  learn  ro  drill  and  fight  so  as  to  brinj; 
their  soldiers  even  to  approach  an  European  standard,  "  the  Chinese 
pioblem  "  will  assume  a  new  and,  perhaps,  not  so  interesting  a  form  as  at 
present. 


Qwang-TunK— 
population  of. 


A  rapid  sketch. 


MORAL  EFFECTS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strong  feeling; 
against  the  Chinese  is  that  their  immigration  consists  mostly  of  unmarried 
men  and  prostitutes,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  prostitutes  are  more 
injurious  to  the  community  than  white  abandoned  women. 


Soo  p.  ,J21I,  Ap.  A. 


See  M.  E.,  p.  48. 

n>Ui  pp.  20,  iind  pp. 
•m,m,  262  Ap.  A. 


PROSTITUTION. 

The  evidence  's  that  Chinese  prostitutes  are  more  shameless  than  white 
women  '..  ho  follow  the  same  pursuit,  as  though  the  former  had  been  educated 
for  i'  from  their  cradle.  Th'  •  is  what  might  be  expected  from  what  we 
know  of  Chinese  customs  '  ■  ■li.ia.  "aey  sit  at  their  doors  and  through 
a  sort  of  wicket  try  to  dei.._\  he  passers-by.  They  are  bought  and  held  in 
bondage  and  the  Rev.  Otis  Gibson  produced  two  contracts  such  a*-,  are  raadi^ 
between  these  unliappy  women  and  their  mistresses.     Such  contracts  are, 
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of  course,  illegal,  but  the  Chinese  women  thus  enslaved  do  not  know  this. 

Some  have  escaped  from  degradation  and  tyranny  and  taken  re^'uge  either  seo  pp.  an  and  2i(i 

at  the  City  Hall  or  the  Mi-.^!  /a  House.     Some  of  these  women  are  kid. 

napped  in  China.     At  one  time  there  were  about  1,500   prostitutes  in  «eo  pp.  2G3  .md  278 

Chinatown,  San  Francisco.  In  1876  there  were  some  400.  About  $500,000  Soep.ac.Ap.  A. 

are  said  to  be  invested  in  the  business. 

The  charge  respecting  prostitution  takes  two  forms.  It  is  said  these 
women  bring  with  them  a  most  virulent  form  of  syphilis,  and  that  in  a 
special  way  thfy  corrupt  little  boys. 

There  ere  only  two  points  about  Chinese  prostitution  worthy  of  notice 
as  affecting  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  Chinese  immigration.  The 
Cliinese  are  the  only  people  coming  to  the  continent  the  great  bulk  of  whose 
women  are  prostitutes.  White  prostitutes  are,  as  some  witnesses  testified, 
imported  from  Europe,  and  they  are,  in  consequence  of  the  del)t8  they  owe 
tlu>  keepers  of  the  houses  in  which  they  dwell,  in  a  state  of  semi-bondage. 
iUit  they  form  only  a  percentage  of  the  white  women  on  the  coast. 

As  to  the  Chinese  prostitutes  introducing  disease,  on  such  a  subject  the 
question  of  degree  is  of  little  consequence.    But  we  think  it  is  proved  that 
tiiey  are  specially  corrupting  to  boys,  and  this  t>)r  three  reasons:    In  the 
lir.sr  place,  their  training  has,  as  a  rule,  left  them  without  that  small  sense  j.  c.  K.,p.  222. 
'if '!".ncy  which  lingers  in  the  breast  di  the  white  prostitute   until   she 
1'  IS  become  an  utter  ruin,  physical  and  moral,  and   which   would   make 
lier  shrink   from   permitting  the  visits  of  very  young  boys.     In  the  next 
p!;ice,  being  under  the  control  directly  of  a  mistress  and  indirectly  of  a  com- 
pany of  Chinese  scoundrels,  known  as  the  Hip-ye-tung,  force  may  be  ])lacet' 
on  them  to  exiend  their  trade  without  regard  to  age.     In  the  third  place, 
the  iiigh   value  attached  to  money  by  the  Chinese  ^^'ould  make  their  pros- 
titutes more  accessible  to  boys  than  white  ones.     Se>eral  witne.sses  proved  SooM.E..pi).  2i..')0, 
that  boys  frequented  Chinese  brothels  and  contracted  physical  contanii- 3.yAp.'.\.  ' 
iiatirn,     Mr.   Brings  said  that  apart  from  prostitution  he  did  not  know  .Seo  M.  K.,  p.  4. 
that   ih'3  Chine.se  had  any  demoralizing  effect  on  the  community.     But 
several   witnesses  dwelt  on  the  demoralizing  influence  of  opium-smoking 
an  1  1,'ainhling. 


OAMBLINO. 


The  Chinese  are  inveterate  gamblers.  In  China  it  is  not  uncommon 
foi  a  man  to  gamble  away  his  breakfast ;  and  in  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where iIm'v  oft  m  lose  at  the  gaming-table  all  their  earnings.  We  visited 
wvenil  of  the  many  gambling-houses  in  Chinatown,  Sa:i  Francisco,  but 
(lid  not,  see  a  white  person  present ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  white 
iiw'u  fre(|uent  'hese  haunt.«  of  "tan"  and  "lottery."  It  must,  therefore, 
ho  as  an  e.anijdo  that  Chinese  gambling  is  demoralizing  to  the  whites,  if 
It  bo  demoralizing.  These  gambling  houses  are  owned  by  the  Po-sang-tung. 
Moth  Bainbridge  o.nd  Vinton  think  it  cannot  be  suppressed.  It  certainly 
cai'uot  be  if,  as  Mr.  Gibson  says,  th"  police  are  in  *'  e  pay  of  the  man  who 
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ruiLS  the  gambling-hell.  But,  if  the  police  carried  out  the  I'w  properly, 
the  evils  of  prostitution  and  gambling  might  be  greatly  leasened,  as  ir  ight 
that  attending 

0PIUM-8M0KI>r.. 

The  evidence  is  positive  that  they  teach  whites  to  smoke  opiuisi.  There 
is  a  law  in  China  imposing  a  severe  penalty  on  a  man  v, ho  eutioea  arocher 
to  indulge  in  the  too  seductive  drug.  Before  such  a  law  came  into  exist 
ence  the  crime  must  have  been  known.  A  priori,  therefore,  it  is  probable 
enticements  would  be  made  use  of  wherever  Chinamen  set  up  opium-<lens. 
Both  Cox  and  Crowley  give  cases  in  which  whites  had  become  slaves  to 
opium. 

To  say  that  whites  go  to  the  chemists  and  get  laudan;-;..,  tr  sorae  equal- 
ly powerful  drug,  or  had  learned  to  use  opium  before  the  Chinese  ever 
had  a  Chinatown  on  this  continent,  would  be  an  answer  to  a  proposition 
affirming  that  because  Chinamen  smoked  it  they  are  inferior  to,  or  more 
wicked  than,  whites.  But  it  is  no  answer  to  the  statement  that  the  exist- 
ence of  opium-deiiF  in  a  large  city  is  demoralizung.  You  cannot  multiply 
places  of  the  kind'  without  bringing  forces  into  existence  which  surely 
will  have  their  influence  in  dragging  some  weak  ratures  to  degradation. 
But  this,  too,  is  a  matter  with  which  etHcient  police  could  effectually  deal. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  woi  len  have  been  taken  t" 
opium  dens  and  debauched.  But  this  crime  has  been  perpetrated  in  taverns, 
and  even  without  the  aid  of  either  opium  or  whiskey.  In  China,  where 
opium  is  prize''  an  ap)  rodiiiiac,  women  are  frecjuently  attached  to  opium 
joints.     But  no  such  places  appear  to  exist  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  think  wo  may  here-  leav?  the  moral  effects  of  Chinese  immigration. 
Mr.  Briggs  speaks  of  their  presence  as  "a  moral  blight,  because  they 
never  improve  anything,  W^b..  'hey  take  j)OSsession  of  a  building,  that 
building  becomes  unfit  for  occupancy  by  any  other  people  except  Chinese." 
This  is  rather  ii  iiiatf-rial  than  a  moral  effect. 

We  repeat,  all  that  is  objectionable  in  the  Chinese  quarter  is  a  matter 
which  could  of  course  be  dealt  with  by  an  efficient  police.  Given  police 
men  under  tlie  control  of  the  civic  authorities  and  paid  by  salaries  out  of 
the  civic  Treasury,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  putting  down  Cbinesc 
prostitution,  gambling  dens,  and  the  nauseous  debauchery  of  opium  joints. 
The  belief  is  universal  that  the  police  on  beats  in  Chinatown  are  in  the 
pay  of  the  bands  of  rufJians  alluded  to  above,  who  own  the  gambling  houses 
and  brothels,  and  terrorize  those  who  try  to  bring  about  in  Chinatown  ii 
healthier  tone.  The  efforts  of  one  Wong  Ben,  a  Chinaman  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  English,  and  who  tried  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
prostitute-brokers,  showed  clearly  at  who.so  door  the  responsibility  for  the 
worst  features  of  Chinatown  lies. 


Filth. 


CHINATOWNS. 


The  filth  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San  Francisco  is  dreadful  :  or  to 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  Moare.s,    "  inconceivably  horriblo."  The    evidence 
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is  that  personally  the  Chinese  are  clean  ;  but  their  tjuarters  are  abominable 
to  sight  and  smell.  It  is  said  :  "Look  at  the  low  parts  of  Lcndon  or  New 
York,  at  Whitechapel  or  at  Five  Points."  There  is  a  lallacy  in  this 
reply.  Those  who  inhabit  Whitechapel  or  the  Five  Points  i\re  the  dregs 
of  a  population  tens  of  thousands  of  whom  live  surrounded  by  cleanliness 
or  it  may  be  every  appliance  of  the  most  refined  civilization.  Shiploads 
do  not  come  to  New  York  to  make  straight  for  the  Five  Points,  One  has 
only  to  go  through  Chinatown  in  San  Francisco  to  see  that  the  fact  that 
Chinese  immigrants  will  herd  together  in  a  quarter  of  their  own,  is  a  most 
grave  feature  in  this  question.  Wherever  they  go  they  do  the  same  thing- 
Several  witnesses  pointed  out  that  it  was  only  the  favorable  situation  and 
peculiar  climate  of  San  Francisco  which  prevented  an  epidemic  breaking 
out. 

Owing  to  the  way  they  cook  one  should  think  the  risk  from  fire  would 
be  very  great.  Oiidly  enough  the  weight  of  evidence  does  not  support  the 
natural  probability.  William  M.  Dye  an  insurance  solicitor — specially 
employed  by  the  Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company — 
swears  that  for  the  fifteen  years  ended  October,  1876,  there  had  not  been 
a  single  building  of  importance  deistroyed  in  the  Chinese  quarter  ;  that  tli3 
State  Investii.'jnt  Company  paid  a  large  premium  to  get  the  Chinese 
business ;  that  it  was  easier  to  settle  with  the  Chinese  than  the  whites, 
')ut  that,  however,  some  companies  would  not  take  their  business  for  fear 
of  incendiary  tires.  Mr.  Bigelow,  who  represented  the  Home  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  said  the  incendiary  hazard  was  the  reason  he  did 
not  insure  in  Chinatown.  Several  fires  had  occurred,  and  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  in  most  cases   they  had  been  caused  by  white  peoj)le. 

Most  harm  is  done  when,  as  is  the  case  A'ith  San  Francisco,  Chinatown 
is  in  the  centre  of  a  city  and  cuts  off"  one  part  from  the  other.  The  land- 
lords of  the  Chinese  seem  well  contented  and  will  renew  their  leases,  nor 
can  we  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  know  that  the  Chinese  pay  better 
tlian  whites,  and  that  desirable  white  tenants  could  hardly  be  got  for  any 
of  the  houses  in  Chinatown. 

Making  a  special  quarter  for  themselves  is  favorable  to 
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CRIME  AND    CRIMINALS. 

The  Chief  of  Police  at  San  Francisco  says  the  criminality  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  "away  above  any  other  nationality."  Instead  of  lieing  a  quier 
race,  as  Mr.  Bee  describes  them,  the  evidence  from  every  quartc^r  estab- 
li.shes  that  they  are  addicted  to  faction  fights,  that  whercs  tliey  are  in  the 
majority  they  are  turbulent,  and  that  many  of  them,  certainly  all  the 
oriininals,  and  Mr.  Bee  tells  us  there  are  1,400  of  these,  are  accustomed 
to  carry,  concealed  aVtout  their  persons  or  disguised  as  a  fan,  formidable 
deadly  weapons.     They  ai'e  expert  a.s  thieves  and  burglars. 

Mr.  Bee,  the  Chinese  Consul,  makes  a  point  that  out  of  6,127  arrests  statistics  as  to 
ior  drunkenneae  not  one  was  a  Chinaman.     But  we  know  that  at  the  crime, 
same  time  Chinamen  were  debauching  themselves  with  opium. 
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The  Consul  takes  the  year  1881  and  notes  the  figures  in  the  Muni 
cipal  Report.  Out  of  380  commitments  for  the  year  ending  June  30th. 
61  were  Chinese  and  83  Irish,  and  taking  the  total,  native  and  foreign, 
the  ratio  of  Chinese  crimu  was  as  61  to  732.  Now,  the  population  of  San 
Francisco  in  1880  was  233,^)59,  a.:<l  of  Chinese  21,745.  The  number  of 
Irishmen  in  San  Francisco  in  1880  was  30,721.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  statistics  for  1881,  assunung  tlie  population  to  have  been  aboi;t  tlif 
same  as  1880,  do  not  support  the  contention  that  the  ratio  of  criminality 
amongst  the  Chinese  is  above  that  of  other  nationalities.  For  the  year 
ending  June,  1876,  the  white  arrests  made  were  17,991  ;  Chinese,  2,117. 

As  it  has  already  been  said  it  is  hard  to  make  arrests  among  the  Chi- 
nese and  still  harder  to  obtain  convictions.  Mr.  Lawler,  the  Judge  of 
Police  Court  No.  2,  testifies  : 


"  As  I  have  said  before  to  you  the  Chinese  quarter  is  over-populated. 
Tiiere  are  places  of  abode  underground  as  well  as  over,  and  in  a  small  room 
that  a  white  man  would  not  tliink  of  living  in,  a  dozen  Chinamen  may  be 
found,  not  only  sleeping,  but  living  and  cooking  in  it.  Chinatown  is 
intersected,  or  cut  up,  al.so,  by  numerous  small  streets  and  alleys,  and 
between  a  great  many  of  the  buildings  there  are  communications  like 
bridges  across  the  streets  and  alleys  and  there  are  means  also  of  psissing 
from  rooi  to  roof.  Owing  to  these  convenient  connections  Ijetween  the 
buildings,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  Chinese  quarter,  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  pursue  and  capture  an  offender,  and  the 
means  of  secretion  aie  numerous  and  complete,  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever, Init  that  many  criminals  escape  detection  and  punishment  through 
these  means.  The  most  vicious  element  amongst  tliese  people  is  what  is 
termed  the  highbinders,  amongst  whom  there  is  a  strong  union.  They  do 
not  belong  to  any  one  of  the  Six  Chinese  Companies,  but  they  are  com- 
posed of  members  from  them  all.  They  are  a  desperate  class  of  people, 
and  live,  as  I  believe  from  my  experience,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  means 
obtained  by  them  through  extortion,  gambling,  etc." 

Soo  p.  201,  Ap.  A.        Mr.  Ellis,  the  Chief  of  Police  in  1876,  gave  similar  testimony. 

The  difliculty  in  obtaining  convictions  arises  from  the  unreliability  of 
Chinese  testimony.  All  persons  entitled  to  speak  on  this  head  tell  the 
same  story,  from  the  Honorable  Judge  Hoffman  down  to  the  detectives. 
And  it  stands  to  reason  it  should  be  so.  Here  we  have  people  dwelling- 
in  the  midst  of  a  different  race,  wliose  language  they  do  not  speak  whosf 
institutions  they  do  not  understand,  and  whom  they  regard  as  barbarian-. 
We  know  no  form  of  oath  to  bind  tlieir  consciences.  What  can 
be  more  mitural  ns  human  nature  goes  tha.'i  that  they  should  lie  when 
they  go  into  the  witness  box,  especially  if  doing  so  will  save  a  brother 
Chinaman  from  prison,  or  redound  to  their  own  ease  or  profit  1 

But  the  evidence  goes  farther  than  this.  It  brings  us  face  to  face  vitli 
a  most  shiister  element,  in  <_/ninesp  crime.  A  society  of  highbinder- 
exists,  which  overawes  Chinamen  wli.  would  ))e  disposed  to  aid  tin  law, 
protects  the  keepers  of  brotheln,  and  undertakes,  it  is  said,  for  money, 
assassinations.  They  livf  in  tact  by  organi%»d  crime.  They  even  lew 
blackmail  on  rich  Chinameu.     Mr.  Lawler  says  : 
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secret  Boeieties. 


"  Not  long  since  a  catie  wa.s  examined  by  ine,  n\  which  tlieir  mode  of 
procedure  was  well  explained.  The  evidence  showed  that,  just  prior  to 
the  Chinese  new  year,  the  defendants  who  were  before  me  sent  threaten- 
ing letters  to  a  Chinese  merchant,  stating  that  they  were  without  money 
upon  the  approach  of  the  festival,  and  that  they  sliould  be  supplied  with 
money,  otherwise  that  serious  consequences  would  follow  a  non- 
compliance. These  highbinders  are  much  feared,  and  are  through  this 
tolerated,  and  are  not  prosecuted  by  many  of  these  respectable  CJiiuese 
merchants." 

Dr.  Swan,  who  was  a  coroner  from   1874  to   1877.  toll 
story  : — 

"A  given  case  being  reported,  I  frequently  found  Chinamen  wIkj  were  Terrorism  of 
near  the  spot ;  claimed  to  have  witnessed  the  whole  transaction ;  gave 
graphic  accounts  ;  these  would  be  among  the  witnesses  on  the  formal  in- 
quest. On  appearing  they  would  intimate  that  they  did  not  understand 
English,  and  through  the  interpreter  would  say  that  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  aflair,  and  upon  asking  him  in  distinct  tenus,  through  the 
interpreter :  '  Did  you  not,  yesterday  (at  such  a  time),  tell  that  man 
(pointing  to  my  deputy)  so  and  mf  The  n  ply  would  be:  I  did  not 
understand  what  he  said.'  I  never  succeeded  in  fastening  a  crime  on  a 
Chinaman  through  Chinese  testimony  but  once.  In  that  case  the  witness 
was  a  little  Chinese  girl,  oM  enough  to,  be  intelligent;  too  young  to  un- 
derstand the  danger  she  -ras  runnmg  in  testifying.  That  man  was 
hung. 

"  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  'danger  she  was  running  in  testifying?' 
— A.  As  she  was  giving  her  testimony,  and  she  was  asked  to  point  out 
the  man  that  she  saw  do  "he  act,  out  of  a  number  of  Chinamen  that  were 
there,  she  pointed  her  tinge."  at  the  man  and  said  :  'Him.'  As  soon  as 
she  said  this  he  jumped  right  to  his  feet,  and  said  something  to  her  in 
Chinese.  She  started  back  with  a  great  deal  of  terror,  and  went  into  the 
arms  of  some  bystander,  or  bysitter  I  should  say.  This  was  at  the  inquest. 
The  accused  jumped  right  out  of  hi.^  chair  and  started  across  the  room, 
and  I  asked  the  interpreter  what  he  said  in  his  Chinese.  The  interpreter 
said  he  had  said  :  'You  had  better  shut  uji,'  Of  course  this  is  all  an 
opinion  of  mine,  for  the  girl  was  very  much  frightened,  and  on  enquiry  ] 
i^'ot  hold  of  this  idea  that  she  was  threatened  ;  and  the  remark  was  mrde 
hy  the  Chinese  police  officer — I  mean  the  olhcer  that  was  on  the  beat  in 
Chinatown — that  i"  the  girl  had  been  older,  antl  understood,  we  could  not 
have  gotten  anything  out  of  her,  on  account  of  the  danger  she  ran  in 
testifying  against  this  man. 

"  Q.  Could  you  be  more  specific  as  to  the  danger  she  ran? — A.  1  should 
I  'insider  that  she  ran  the  danger  of  a.?sassinati(in. 

"^.  By  whom? — A.  By  this  man's  friends  or  aciiuaiutances  ;  and,  as  i 
t'iiy,  all  tnesc  matters  are  sinqily  matters  of  opinion  that  I  could  not  bring 
you  specific  proofs  about." 

The  tlieory  of  Dr.  Swan  is  only  too  probable  if  the  habits  of  criminals 
in  China  and  the  Straits  Settlement  be  compared  v/ith  what  we  know 
them  to  be  amongst  the  same  clas.s  on  the  Pacific  Coa.st.  Dr.  Swan  con- 
cludes his  evidence  with  this  statement : 

"  When  I  V  anted  to  get  hold  of  one  particular  man,  we  always  went 
to  the  interpreter  of  tlie  company  he.  belonged  to,  and  the  impression  left 
on  us  by  dealing  with  him,  and  by  other  facts,  was  that  there  \Vna  smplk 
power  behind,  that  we  could  not  gniip  nor  understand. 
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See  p.  414,  Ap.  T.  vSir  Matthew  B.  Begbie,  Chief  Justice  of  British  Columbia,  in  Decem- 
ber sent  a  postcript  to  his  previous  evidence,  which  was  very  favora})le 
to  Chinese.  Nor  will  it  be  improper  to  give  his  addendum,  because 
the  evidence  shows  that  the  same  Chinese  companies  and  .societies  which 
operate  in  California  of>erate  in  British  Columbia.     He  writes  : 

"  There  have  occuned  since  I  wrote  some  very  notaWe  exceptions  to  this 
behavior  : 
Terrorism  by  a  "  '•  At  the  recent  Victoria  assizes,  in  a  case  of  Chinese  abduction 

secret  iissooiatlon.  where  Chinamen  witnesses  and  interpreters  were  necessary,  it  was  estaii- 
lished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presiding  Judge  (Mr.  Justice  Crease), 
that  these  wore  l)eing  terrorize*!  by  the  threats  of  certain  Chinamen, 
alleged  to  belong  to  a  secret  association.  Three  persons  alleged  to  ha\>> 
used  such  threat-s  were  summoned  before  Mr.  Justice  Crease,  who  took 
iniiuediate  cognizance  of  the  charge,  (the  investigation  then  pending  beini: 
jiaralyzed,  so  long  as  the  terror  continued),  and  after  hearing  witnesses, 
and  what  the  parties,  who  all  appesvred  on  the  summons,  had  to  say  in 
their  excuse,  he  finetl  them  i?.500,  .*.'iOO,  and  ^1,000  respectively,  and  in 
addition  sentenced  them  to  six  months'  imprisonment  ;  treating  their  con- 
duct as  a  very  high  contempt  of  court. 

"  2.  Another  attempt,  or  suspected  attempt  to  pervert  the  course  (it 
justice  is  just  reported  from  Lytton.  The  body  of  a  deceased  Chinaman 
liad  been  found  under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  point  to  a  murder, 
and  two  Indians  gave  evidence  before  the  cf  roner  which  implicated  two 
Chinamen  in  the  crime.  But  at  the  assizes,  these  Indians  refu.sed  to 
repeat  their  statements,  alleging  that  their  former  tt^.-itiinony  was  false, 
that  they  repented  of  it,  and  that  they  had  bt'en  bribed  by  some  otht-r 
Chinamen  (who  appeared  as  prosecutors)  to  tender  it.  This  is  not  a  clear 
case  ;  though  Mr.  Justice  Walkeni,  (who  presided  at  the  assizes),  appear 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  what  the  Indians  said  bfjfore  him  was  trm- 
in  substance. 

"It  is  only  just  to  the  alleged  suborners  to  recollect  that  the  neitrli- 
borhood  of  Lytton  has  J>een  the  scene  of  terrible  outrages  against  Chiiiii 
men,  in  all  of  which  the  |ierpetrators  have  escaped  scot  free.  One  case  in 
particular,  which  in  its  wholesale  unconcealetl  atrocity  equalled  anythin:,' 
which  I  have  read  of  agrarian  outrage  in  Ireland,  the  alleged  ringleaders, 
though  fully  identified  by  four  of  the  surviving  victims,  were  acquitted  )iy 
the  jury  upon  evidence  of  an  alibi  which  the  prosecutors  might  well  deem 
perjured — so  that  in  the  present  case  the  Chinamen,  entirely  misapprp- 
hendiiig  the  principles  of  our  criminal  law,  may  have  imagined  tliiK 
sul)ornation  of  perjury  was  a  weapon  permitted  by  our  courts,  and  that 
to  acquit  or  condemn  we  only  recjuired  the  production  of  sworn  evidence, 
without  troubling  ourselves  to  en(juirf>  whether  it  were  true  or  not. 

"  3.  There  has  been  since  the  date  of  my  answers  yet  a  third  case,  co)i- 
tradicti  ig  my  former  ex|ierience.  At  the  late  assize  at  Nanaimo  last  week, 
some  Chijiamen  were  convicted  of  robbery,  with  violence  dangerous  tn 
life,  upon  a  Chinese  woman  named  Ah  Chif. 

This  lirings  us  to  a  further  charge.  There  are  Six  Companies  whirli 
may  be  said  to  have  n.aturally  risen  from  the  condition  of  things  in  whi(  li 
Chinese  immigrants  found  themselves  in  the  early  days.  Colonel  Bi  > 
says  they  are  benevolent  societies.  They  are  labor  bureaus.  It  is  ail 
mitted  that  they  take  a  fee  from  each  member  ;  that  they  lend  him  moncv 
to  go  into  the  interior;  that  they  provide  him  with  medicines  and  a  Ims 
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pital ;    that   they   arrange    to    send  his    remains    back  to  China.     The 

friends  of  the  Chinese  vehemently  protest  that  these  companies  do  not 

bring  them  to  this  continent  under  contract.     But,   again  it  is  admitted 

that  they  cannot  return  to  China  until  they  are  clear  on  the  books  of  the 

company  to  which  they  belong.     The  inference  is  irresistible  that  they  These  oomvaulos 

are  a  good  deal  more  than  benevolent  institutions,  and  that  those  who  iiiatituUons. 

manage  them  make  a  good  profit  out  of  the  business.     Nor  is  there  any 

reiison  why  they  should  not.     And  the  power  they  exercise,   alreadj'  i"e- 

ferred  to  in  connection  with  the  steamboats,  is  still  further  illustrated  by  seo  p.  216,  Ap.  A. 

the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gibbs. 

It  is  charged  that  they  came  in  bondage  to  the  Six  Companies.  There 
is  no  proof  of  this.  But  when  the  helplessness  of  the  Chuiaman  without 
such  companies  is  considered,  it  can  be  understood  that  they  must  have 
(juite  enough  powei'  over  the  laborer. 

Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  courts  exist  controlled  by  one  or  other  or  j,  there  a  secret 
all  of  these  companies  ;  secret  tribunals  before  which  men  are  tried  on 
ci\  il  and  criminal  charges.  Colonel  Bee  tells  us  they  hold  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  one  can  easily  understand  how,  holding  such  courts,  the  impres- 
sion would  get  abroad  that  still  more  was  done,  and  persons  were  tried  on 
iiiuiinal  indictments  before  private  individuals,  in  secret,  and  without  a 
.-liddow  of  authority.  The  conviction  is  widespread  and  strong  that  such 
is  the  case.     Mr.  Lawler  declares  : 

"  It  is  often  stated,  and  I  thuxk  with  a  considerable  degree  of  truth- 
that  there  are  in  Chinatowti  species  of  courts,  in  which  many  cases  arising 
between  these  people  are  tried.  For  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  crimes 
are  often  committed  in  that  locality,  and  the  greatest  diligence  fails  to 
discover  any  clue.  This  may  happen  where  trouble  arises  betw  een  mem- 
bers of  the  same  company  ;  for  the  heads  of  these  companies  have  such  a 
control  over  these  memljers,  that  they  can  at  any  time  prevent  one  mem- 
l.<*r  from  going  into  a  court  of  justice  and  testifying  against  another. 

Mr.  Elli.s,  who  was  Chief  of  Police,  in  187().  susprctevl  that  Chinese 
triljuuals  existed  for  punishing  crime.  But  he  said  he  had  no  evidence 
of  this. 

HOSPITALS. 


J.  C.  R    p.  186. 


•M.  R.  p.  3»t, 
pp.  224,  a46, 


Their  hospitals  are  evidently  not  of  the  best,  anil  the  e\-idence  as  to  p^  ^^^y  p^^^g  f^^ 
their   indiflFerence   to  sutlering  is  what  we  should  expect  from  what  we  thpirsick. 
kuow  of  the  Chinaman  in  China.  Starving  men  hav*,  been  refused  food,  and 
the  Companies'  sick  have;  been  put  outuncured  and  helpless  nu  the  street.  VT^P'' 
Still  the  Chinaman  must  prefer  such  care  as  they  get  at  the  Companies'  hos- 
pitH.ls,  or  else  they  are  unaware  of  the  character  and  hospitality  of  Christian  g^^  „  .^j^  ^p  ^ 
intinnaries  ;  for  the  universal  testimony  is  that  they  do  not  burden  public 
ciiarities.     Mr.  Gibbs  says  :   "they  have  a  drea<l  of  our  hospitals.' 

LEPROSY. 

When  we  arrived  in  San  Francisco  we  found  newspaper  rumors  full  of 
cases  of  leprosy.     But  though  the  disease  prevails  to  a  frightful  extent  in  No  leprosy. 
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China,  the  evidence  was  conclusive  that  it  did  not  at  the  time  of  our 
enquiry  prevail  amongst  the  Chinese  in  California.  Mr.  Cox,  the  detec 
tive,  who  was  bitter  against  the  Chinese,  said  he  had  seen  no  cases.  But 
in  1876,  Mr.  F.  A.  Cibbs  the  chairman  of  the  Hospital  Committee  told  that 
in  December,  187f»,  there  were  fourteen  lepers  in  the  pest  house.  He  also 
found  that  the  prostitutes  in  the  city  were  afflicted.  When  he  tried  to 
get  them  back  to  China  he  was  interfered  with  by  the  Six  Companies. 

W(!  may  say,  generally,  that  there  are  any  number  of  lepers  in  China, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  a  danger  that  Chinese  immigrants  may  intro- 
duce it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  confined  to  warm  climates. 
It  has  existed  in  Scotland  and  in  New  Brunswick.  If  the  cattle  diseaso 
prevailed  in  any  country  to  the  extent  relatively  that  leprosy  does  in 
China,  the  cattle  coming  from  the  infected  country  would  be  subjected  to 
cattle  diseases  prevention  arrangements.  The  sanitary  condition  of  hunmn 
beings  is,  perhaps,  as  important  to  the  world  as  that  of  cattle. 


J.C.H.,  pp.  199,200, 
also  pp.  210, 219, 
Ap.  A. 


Not  Improbable 
that  they  should 
intnxiuco  loprosy. 


m 


Hi 


No  proof  intro- 
duced small  poiK. 


Heo  pp.  189,  191, 
Ap.  A. 


See  pp.  338,  356 
Ap.  A. 


SMALL-POX. 

The  Chinese  are  also  accused  of  having  introduced  small-pox.  Pixley 
s.ays,  positively,  they  brought  it  into  San  Francisco.  But  there  is  no  con- 
clusive evidence  to  support  his  contention.  Mr.  King  swears  they  have 
offered  to  embark  people  suffering  from  this  disease  and  that  more 
than  seven-eighths  show  distinct  marks  of  having  had  it.  Mr.  O'Doiuiell 
says  they  introduced  it  about  1871,  but  Mr.  Humphrey  denies  this.  We 
know  small-pox  has  originated  in  Europe  and  in  parts  of  this  continent 
where  Chinamen  have  never  been.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  should  introduce  it. 

The  fact  is  there  are  only  two  statements  respecting  Chinese  immigni- 
tion  to  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  any  attention.  One  of  these  state- 
ments has  relation  to  the 


See,  M.  E.,p,  1. 


Statistics  in 
support  of  the 
proposition  that 
white  laborer  was 
kept  out. 


EFFECT  ON  WHITE  IMMIGRATION 

of  the  presence  in  large  numbers  of  Chinese. 

The  adverse  statement  which  is  of  the  first  moment  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese immigration  {prevented  white  immigration.  Mr.  Briggs  contends 
that  white  immigration  both  from  Europe  and  the  eastern  States  was 
retarded  if  not  wholly  barred.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1882  an 
Act,  excluding  all  Chinese  laborers  after  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  was  passed,  and  that  a  yet  more  rigorous  act  was  passed  two  years 
later.  Now  Mr.  Briggs  gives  the  following  figures  in  support  of  his  view.  Tlie 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  in  1879  was  9,500,  Chinese  and  all :  in 
1880,  4,100,  and  most  of  these  he  says  were  Chinese  ;  in  1882,  there  were 
17,573  immigrants  to  California.  The  immigration  in  1883,  that  is  of 
course  the  excess  of  airivals  over  departures,  was  about  24,000. 

Mr.  Briggs  as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  p.  12  fell  into  one  or  two 
errors  here.     In   1880,  the  real  excess  of  atTivals  over  departures  ^va'; 
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;?,563,  and  of  these  698  were  Chinese,  showing;  a  great  falling  oft"  as  com- 
pared with  the  yeai-s  1873-75,  wh'jn  the  demand  for  hihor  brought  annually 
iin  average  of  17,000  Chinamen  into  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  In  1881,  the 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  24,722.  There  was  a  gain  that 
year  of  14,68.')  whites  and  11,137  Chinese,  18,.')G1  having  arrived.  The 
next  year  27,404  arrived  as  against  9,S.U  departed,  tiio  white  imnii- 
gnition  Ijeing  58,113  against  37,113  gone  away.  The  falling  oft"  in  1880  in 
Chinese  immigration  would  probably  have  gO!ie  forward  for  a  few  years 
but  for  the  steps  taken  towards  restrictive  legislation  in  that  year,  and  it  is 
likely  white  immigration,  but  for  the  sjime  cause,  would  luive  reiimincd 
about  the  same.  But  the  new  policy  gave  a  stimulus  at  once  to 
white  and  to  Chinese  immigration  ;  to  Chinese  immigration  V)y  imperiling 
all  who  could  get  in  before  tlie  pas.sing  of  the  Act  to  do  so  ;  to  white 
immigration  by  leading  the  labor  agents  and  societies  to  encourage  instead 
of  to  discourage  eastern  laborers  to  go  to  California.  This  last  remark  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  statistics  for  1883.  The  Restriction  Act  of 
1882  had  begun  to  do  its  work.  Tlie  aggregate  immigration  was  82,913 
of  which  only  3,536  were  Chinese,  the  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals 


Kffcct  of 

ruatrii'tivf  logiHln- 
lion  to  sUiiHiriito 
white  iriitii  igni- 
tion. 


being  3,005, 

The  immigrants  for  1884,  up  to  May  31st,  showed  a  total  of  9,680 — 
most  of  them  white  settlers,  seeking  homes.  These  were  registered,  and 
one-third  of  them,  Mr.  Briggs  considers,  reached  San  Francisco.  Ho  did 
not  attribute  this  result  wholly  to  the  legislation.  Prior  to  the  legislation 
excluding  Chinese  labor,  no  movement  to  encourage  white  immigration 
was  made,  "  because  we  had  all  the  labor  we  could  utilize.  But  the 
iiioment  Congress  was  invoked  to  stop  the  influx  of  Chinese  to  the  coast, 
then  we  began  to  circulate  printed  information  i elating  to  the  State, 
showing  its  advantages  and  opportunities,  and  sent  that  broadcast  into 
Europe  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  this  country,  and,  thereby 
induced  a  larger  innnigration  tlian  would  have  come  otherwise.  Unques- 
tionably the  effect  of  the  Restriction  Act  was  toward  the  increase  of  that 
immigration,  because  we  could  say  to  these  people  that  the  Chinese  innni- 
gration had  ceased,  and  they  no  longer  were  in  danger  of  coming  into 
competition  with  coolie  labor  direct  from  China,  that  was  constnntly 
coming  at  the  rate  of  15,000  or  20,000  per  year." 

Albert  M.  Winn,  president  of  the  Mechanics'  State  Council,  swore 
positively  that  he  knew  that  the  fact  tliat  Chinese  laborers  were  largely 
employed  in  Californif,  kept  out  white  immigrants.  He  says  that  when 
men  interested  in  labor  organizations  in  the  eastern  States  wrote  to 
iiiin  to  know  what  chance  there  was  for  employment,  he  advised  them  to 
stay  away  if  they  could  get  any  employment,  that  the  Chinese  had  filled 
all  the  places  that  might  have  suited  them.  As  a  consequence  they  did 
not  come.  "  That  is  very  common.  I  state  this  to  them  all  the  time 
whenever  I  write.  When  a  uum  of  family  comes  here  he  can  only  get 
Chinese  wages  and  he  cannot  support  his  family.     A  Chinaman  has  no 


Favorable  result 
not  wholly  due  to 
Icgislaliun. 


Seep. -245,  A  p.  A. 
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Shrowdroaa  of  the 
ChliioHc  laborer 
or  iHTvant. 


Tendency  for 
('hinese  waKes  to 
fine  and  white 
wagos  to  fall. 


fttinily  to  support  lunl  the  Chinese  can  live  on  a  very  small  amount  per 
clay.  Therefore  the  white  laboring  men  had  better  stay  where  they  are." 
There  was  an  active  movement,  to  keep  away  white  immigration  on  the 
ground  that  where  Chinese  labor  is  abundant  there  is  no  desirable  field  for 
white  lalwr.  This  brinjpi  us  to  the  charge  which  is  only  another  form 
of  that  wliich  has  just  Ijeen  stated.  It  is  said  Chinese  laborers  injuriously 
compete  with  the  white  laborer.  On  this  head  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Chinaman  is  a  valuable  worker.  Whether  as  a 
navvy,  or  a  reclaimer  of  land,  or  a  fruit-picker,  or  a  domestic  servant,  the 
testimony  in  his  favor  prpponderat<'s.  One  witness  after  another  testified 
that  ho  drives  a  keen  bargain.  It  is  in  evidence  that  after  the  new-comer 
has,  by  reason  f>f  the  instruction  of  ma.ster  or  mistress,  or  )>ecause  of 
availing  himself  of  some  opportunity,  become  more  efficient  in  any  walk, 
he  demands  higher  wages,  and  if  his  demands  are  not  acceded  to  he  goes 
into  new  service.  We  suspect  the  uniformity  of  this  conduct  must  be 
traced  in  part  to  instruction  from  ])er8on8  longer  in  the  country,  and  who 
make  it  a  business  to  see  that  their  countryman  gets  all  he  can.  Knowing,' 
what  we  do  of  their  ready  aptitude  and  of  their  mode  of  life,  we  should 
naturally  infer  that  the  tendency  would  be  in  all  those  ])ranches  of 
industry  they  affect,  for  Chinese  wages  to  rise  and  white  wages  to 
fall,  until  a  water-mark  was  reached  above  what  Chinese  originally 
got,  and  Ijelow  the  wages  earned  by  white  workmen  Viefore  Chinese 
were  employed.  The  evidence  establishes  that  something  like  this 
occured.  Albert  M.  Winn,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  accustomed  to  teil 
white  laborers  not  to  come  to  California,  having  sworn  that  white  laborers 
could  not  live  on  "  Chinese  wages,"  explains  that  he  means  the  wages  of 
Chinese  when  they  come  "green."  Mr.  Briggs,  on  being  asked  whether 
white  men  could  not  compe*'«  with  Chinese,  says  ; 

"  1  think  that  day  hius  gone  by  :  the  time  was  when  they  could  not. 
Chinese  to-day  do  not  labor  for  as  low  wages  as  they  did  ten  years  ago. 
Their  labor  is  regarded  nearly  as  valuable  as  white  labor,  particularly  in 
piece  wf)rk  ;  they  earn  as  much  as  whites.  And  many  are  laborers  on  tlieii' 
own  account." 

"Q.  Then,  after  a  time,  the  objection  from  the  working  men  would 
disappear  i — A.  So  far  as  wages  are  concerned  it  does  not  hold  as  good  to 
the  extent  that  it  did  in  the  early  stage  of  the  introduction  of  this  labor." 
On  the  other  hand,  ilr.  Condon,  who  was  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1876,  tells  us  that  as  to  carpentering  and  painting,  the  sash,  door 
and  blind  department  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  ;  that 
the  best  workmen  could  not  live  ou  the  wages  paid  them  ;  that  the  white 
ButM  witness  nays  mechanic  is  consequently  kept  out  of  employment.  The  wages  of  Chinese 
carpenters  he  says  is  81  to  $\.^0  a  day.     That  there  is  plenty  of  white 


After  a  time  it  is 
said  ('hinnincn 
inMlHt  on  hit;b 
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See  M.  E.,  p.  3. 


Sue  p.  250.  Ap.  A. 


that  no  white 
carpenter  can  live 


tho'chin^e"  ""'"^  laborors  he  proves  by  the  fact  that  a  firm  which  advertised  for  two  boys 
carpenter. 


His  evidence 
inconsistent. 


in  the  painting  business  had  100  applications.    His  evidence  is  hardly  con 
sistent  with  itself  or  that  of  other  witnesses.     He  says  the  effect  of  Chi- 
nese labor  had  lieen  to  create  an  overplus  of  labor,  while  others  swear  that 
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white  immigration  was  kept  out.     This  witness  declares  tliat  thousands  of 

white  men  were  out  of  employment,  that  Chinese  hihor  had  no  ten(h*ncy 

to  lower  the  price  of   sashes,  doors  and  blinds  to  the  consumer,  and  that 

in  consequence  of  Chinese  labor,  sashes,  doors  and  blinds  which  us»>d  to 

come  from  the  eastern  states  are  now  made  in  Califori\ia.     If  in  conse- 

i|uence  of  the  employment  of  Chinese  articles  which  before  could  not  be 

made  in  California  are  now  made  there,  tlu;  tendency  must  be  to  lower 

the  price  of  such  articles,  and  it  may  be  said  in  passinj^  that  the  material 

result  of  the  presence  of  Chinamen  must  bo  for  the  time  anyway  of  the 

greatest  advantagt;  to  the  State.  Mr. Condon  says  the  whites  are  much  ahea<l 

of  the  Chinese  in  speed.   If  this  be  so  $1  a  day  would  not  be  as  low  wages  Comparison  of 

wiiKOs. 
as  it  seems.  If,  for  instance,  a  white  painter  or  sash-maker  could  do  double 

the  work   of  the    Chinaman,    the  $\  a  day  paid    to    the    latter  would 

be  equivalent  to  $12  a  week  to  a  white  workman.     But  the  witness  tells 

us  the  wages  of  the  white  mechanics  is  about  $15. 

Mr.  Condon  mentions  box-making  as  one  of  the  branches  in  which 
Chinese  compete,  and  he  says  they  get  $1  a  day.  Yet  when  we  turn  to 
statistics  prepared  by  Morris  Lessler,  and  sworn  to,  we  find  that  no  Chi-  Soe  p.  .337,  au.  A, 
nese  are  employed  in  making  packing-boxes.  The  Chinese  do  compete  in 
cabinet-making  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  there  being  seventy-fivo 
Chinese  to  1,104  whites  engaged  in  this  business.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Lessler's  statistics  are  approximately  correct.  He  was  Lessler'a  statib- 
examined  and  his  statements  are  of  a  nature  that,  were  they  incorrect,  they  '^^"^ 
could  and  would  have  been  in  a  day  or  two  contradicted.  Less  than  a 
month,  it  is  true,  was  a  short  time  to  perforin  the  task  he  undertook  and 
he  was  avowedly  getting  up  facts  for  a  Chinese  advocate.  Then  it  is  in 
evidence  that  some  tirms,  while  employing  Chinese,  in  fear  of  being  boy- 
cotted, advertised  that  they  only  employed  white  laborers,  and  if  they 
advertised  misstatements,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  tell  the  truth 
to  an  unauthorized  interviewer  like  Lessler.  Still  Lessler  makes  specific 
statements  which  were  capable  of  being  tested,  and  his  figures,  on  the  whole, 
agree  with  facts  obtained  from  other  and  reliable  sources.  According  to 
him  there  were  employed  in  San  Francisco  in  1876,  15,324  whites,  and 
7,050  Chinese,  or  say  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  laborers  and  mechanics  are 
Chinese. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  Chinese    made  52^  per  cent,  ciiiiicso  in  the 
of  the  employes  working  in  cotton  and  woollen  mills  ;  27^  per  cent.  aJconiint;  to  the 


of  fishermen  ;  25  per  cent,  of  miners  ;  10  per  cent,  of  agi-icultural  laborers  ;  and  1880 
25  per  cent,  of  nurserymen  and  market-gardeners  ;  28  per  cent,  of  do- 
mestic servants  ;  20^  per  cent,  of  laborers ;  71-jJ^  per  cent,  of  laundry- 
men  ;  7^  percent,  of  traders  and  dealers  ;  17^1^  of  hucksters  ;  22^  of 
workers  on  railroads  ;  15^  of  the  workmen  in  boot  and  shoe  factories  ; 
89-j^  of  the  hands  in  cigar  and  tol'ncco  factories.  But  the  Chinese 
papulation  in  the  United  States  had  increased  in  the  decade  from 
1870   to    1880    by    42,729.      The    railway    draw  on    this   immigration 
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spent  itself  in  the  years  1867-69,  to  again  operate  in  1873-75.      In 
1871,   the  inunigration  fell  to  5,000,   and  in  1872,   to  9,000;    but  ui 
1873,  rose  to  17,000 ;  in  1874,  to  16,000,  and  in  1876,  to  18,000.     Mr. 
Low,  when  asked  to  explain  this  rise  in  the  tide,  at  first  could  not  give 
any  reasonable  explanation,   but  subsequently  said,  the  building  of   the 
railway  to  Los  Angeles  and  other  lateral  roads  would,  to  some  extent, 
account  for  it.     "  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  accounts  for  it  partially ;  and 
that  the  Chinese  merchants  here,  and  those  having  an  eye  to  business, 
speculate  on  all  these  prol^abilities  of  labor  as  well  or  better  than  we  can." 
This  experienced   witness  clearly  does  not  think  the  railway  building 
would  fully  account  for  the  spring-tide  of  Chinese  immigration  from  1873 
to  1875  inclusive,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  a  considerable  portion 
flowed  into  other  chaimels  of  toiL     Unfortunately,  the  census  of   1880 
does  not  enable  us  to  say  what  number  of  Chinese  were  in  that  year 
found  in  various  callings.     It  gives  the  number  of  those  employed  in  the 
several  industries,  bom  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  Britisli  America,  but  classes  all  other  nationalities  under  the  head  of 
"other  countries."     Ihe  gross  number  of  persons  in  all  classes  of  occupa- 
tions in  California  in  1880,  was,  376,505,  of  whom  "other  countries"  an- 
credited  with  101,452.     In  San  Francisco  we  leani,  that  of  those  engaged 
in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mining  industries,    9,877  came  from 
"  other  countries."     It  is  no  forced  preeumption  to  say  that  nearly  all 
these  are  Chinese.     In  1880,  there  were  only  eighty -six  Japanese  in  the 
whole  State,  out  of  37,475  persons  working  as  mechanics,  in  factories 
and  at  mining.     The  census  of  1880  leaves  us  almost   without  guidance. 
But  taking  into  account  this  fact,  that  the  Chinese  population  went  on 
increasing  until  the  Act  of  1882  came  into  operation,  it  is  morally  certain 
that  the  number  of  Chinese  employed  in  the  various  industries,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Lessler,  would  have  to  be  increased  considerably  to  meet  the  facts 
in  1880.     The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  largely  in  their  handh 
as  we  ourselves  saw.     In   1876,  there  were  1,970  Chinese  employed  in 
manufacturing  boots,  to  1,012  whites.     In   1876,  not  a  person  of  any 
nationality,  other  than  Chinese,  was  employed  in  the  factories  where  Mr. 
Le.ssler  made  enquiries.     In  1870,  the  per  intagn  of  Chinese  employed  in 
this  manufacture  was  89^. 

The  census  of  1870,  counts  clerks  and  bookkeeper?  employed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  factory.  And  this  fact  makes  it  necessary  to  add  to  the 
percentages  given  above  of  Chinese  in  thirteen  industries.  We  have  then 
nineteen  cigar  firms  employing  3,197  Chinese  and  not  one  white.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  Frank  Muther,  a  cigar-maker,  there  were  about 
150  white  cigar-makers  in  San  Francisco  in  1876,  the  union  numbering 
100.  Of  these  one  hundred  some  sixty  were  employed,  their  earnings  by 
piece-work  averaging  (11  a  week  each  manj  the  Chinese  earning  86. 
The  diflerence  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  slower 
workmen.      In  consequence  of  employing  Chinese  lahor  the  workshops 
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are  very  inferior  to  those  in  the  Eftstem  States.  In  a  shop  which  in  the 
East  would  be  considered  fit  for  twenty  men,  in  San  Francisco  they  would 
work  100  or  160  Chinamen.  This  impedes  the  white  workman.  They 
have  not  the  facility  for  drying  the  tobacco  and  preparing  it.  "  If  "  said 
the  witness  "  they  would  introduce  the  same  system  here  that  they  have 
in  the  East,  the  white  men  would  make  almost  double  what  the  Chinamen 
get."  But  as  the  white  man  was  earning  $11  to  the  Chinaman's  |6  he 
was  already  making  nearly  double  even  under  the  cramped  conditions 
described. 

This  witness  swore  that  the  Chinese,  in  order  to  obtain  employment, 
have  gone  to  the  boss  and  ofiered^to  work  for  very  low  wages  in  order  to 
obtain  the  shop. 

"  When  they  cannot  prevail  on  the  boss  they  M^ill  turn  round  and  try 
to  bribe  the  foreman.  They  have  ofiered  $10  for  every  Chinaman  they 
will  put  on,  or  $10  for  over}  thousand  cigars  manufactured,  and  where  the 
foreman  sometimes  will  have  a  chance  to  make  money  he  will  take  on  the 
Chinamen. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  any  foremen  of  that  kind  1 — A.  I  have  met  foremen 
who  have  told  me  they  were  offered  money.  I  asked  them  if  they  would 
come  on  this  stand.  They  told  me  they  were  situated  in  business  that 
they  did  not  want  to  expose.  I  went  to  one  particular  one  named  Joe 
Betts.  He  told  me  he  would  swear  that  in  the  lasv  few  weeks  he  was 
offered  money,  one  dollar  for  every  thousand  cigars  mtnufactured,  in  the 
shop  by  Chinamen,  or  $10  for  every  Chinamen  he  would  put  on.  It  is 
from  this  fact  that  they  have  hurt  us  so  much.  Even  when  we  can  hold 
the  bosses,  they  bribe  the  foreman,  and  of  course  it  is  hard  to  hold  men 
under  such  a  liberal  offer.  When  they  offer  a  man  $80  and  $100  a  week 
for  a  year  or  so,  it  is  hard  to  hold  honest  men  under  such  inducements. 
Temptation  is  hard  to  resist  when  it  becomes  that  liberal." 

The  Joint  Committee  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
examine  Joe  Betts.  At  all  events  he  was  not  examined,  and  no  remarks 
were  made  on  his  absence.  The  charge  made  here  against  the  Chinese  is 
a  very  serious  one.  It  represents  them  not  as  coming  into  the  market 
to  compete  with  white  men  under  fair  conditions,  but  as  declaring  war 
against  them  and  resorting  to  corruption  in  order  to  drive  them  from 
"uijJoyment.  Underselling  them  is  one  thing  ;  bribing  foremen  to 
turn  them  away  is  another.  Such  a  charge  ought  to  have  been  sifted  to 
tlie  bottom.  As  it  is,  we  have  nothing  but  the  hearsay  evidence  of  a 
prejudiced  witness  in  its  support. 

The  witness  denied  that  the  cigar-makers'  trades  union  limited  the 
number  of  apprentices.  No  conscientious  man,  he  declared,  would  take 
an  apprentice,  because  aft'"  the  boy  had  learned  his  trade  he  would  get 
little  wages,  and  perhaps  would  even  fail  to  get  employment.  The 
Chinese  had  got  the  trade.  "  They  have  got  us,  so  to  say,  conquered." 
Asked  whether  if  Chinese  cigar-makers  were  excluded  there  would  be 
enough  white  labor  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  meet  the 
demand,  his  reply  was  : 

"  Not  in  the  State  now,  because  they  have  been  driven  away ;  but  New 
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York  reports  3,000  cigar-makers  walking  the  streets  doing  nothing. 
When  people  understand  that  we  have  been  incorporated  and  they  are 
itching  for  a  change  as  times  are  hard,  and  they  correspond  with  as,  our 
general  reply  is:  'Do  not  come.'  *  *  When  I  came  here  first  I  got  a 
very  good  situation,  but  it  has  dwindled  down  so  now  that  I  cannot 
make  within  $8  a  week  of  what  I  did  two  years  ago." 

The  witness,  in  reply  to  a  lertding  question  from  Mr.  Pixley,  said  he 
knew  of  a  great  many  white  cigarmakers  and  their  fttmilies  who  bad  come 
to  California  and  went  right  back  because  the  field  was  better  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Another  leading  question  elicited  statements  to  the  fol- 
lowing efiect : — 

"  Chinamen,  when  pinched,  will  take  contracts  below  the  actual  cost  of 
the  goods — that  is,  certain  companies — from  the  wholesale  tobacco  houses. 
The  monopoly  of  this  town  is  the  wholesale  business.  They  contract  to 
furnish  all  the  cigars,  such  brands  and  such  brands.  They  have  to  give 
good  quality  ;  everything  that  is  not  good  they  have  the  right  to  refuse. 
The  contract  will  absolutely  say  that  they  have  to  purchase  the  tobacco 
from  the  wholesale  house,  and  in  this  way  the  tobacco  houses  have  the 
monopoly.  They  have  got  the  Chinamen,  and  they  have  got  the  public. 
They  invariably  beat  the  Chinamen  on  the  tobacco,  and  get  the  goods  they 
contract  for  ;  and  all  the  poorer  trash  the  little  white  shops  have  to  work 
up.  Tak,  Lang  <fe  Co.,  take  a  very  cheap  contract ;  they  have  400  boarders, 
besides  apprentices.  This  firm  say  they  can  collect  $400  to  $480  a  week 
from  all  their  boarders,  and  that  they  do  not  care  if  they  do  not  make 
anything  on  cigars.  If  they  can  get  contracts  they  will  take  them  rather 
than  lose  their  boarders." 

The  witness  gave  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  Chinese,  when 
uncontrolled  by  white  men,  make  cigars.  They  take  the  cigar  in  their 
mouths  and  put  spittle  on  it  to  get  it  smooth.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  do  this.  We  ourselves  saw  them  do  it.  He  swore  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  something  still  more  disgusting.  He  had  worked  in 
shops  where  Chinamen  were  packed  around  him  thick  as  herrings  in  a 
keg.  *'  They  would  get  to  sweating,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  them 
to  take  these  cuttings  and  wipe  their  arms  and  their  faces  with  them  and 
blow  their  noses  in  them." 

Partly  because  all  this  got  abroad,  partly  because  of  the  general  an- 
tipathy to  the  Chinese,  firms  were  accustomed  to  advertise  "  No  Chinese 
labor  employed  hera"  In  some  cases  this  was  true  ;  in  others  not. 
There  was  a  strong  temptation  to  keep  the  Chinese.  As  an  instance  of 
the  way  Chinese  competition  was  felt,  Muther  tells  how  he  was  appointed 
by  the  cigar-maker's  society  to  visit  the  house  of  Alexander  dc  Co.,  222 
Battery  street,  ^hich  had  sent  them  a  card  asking  for  white  labor.  The 
boss  said  he  wished  to  introduce  something  new,  and  when  he  describe<i 
what  he  wanted,  he  was  informed  that  only  the  oldest  mechanics  conk) 
do  the  work.  "  What  will  your  men  charge  me?"  he  aaked.  "  Our 
organization  makes  no  charge ;  we  hold  no  particular  price."  "  Are  you  a 
married  man?"  "Certainly,  and  so  are  all  the  oldest  cigar-makers." 
"  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  use  you.     The  Chinaman  is  not  married,  and 
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he  can  work  very  cheap.  If  you  will  introduce  me  to  unmarried  men,  I 
will  pay  them  enough  to  live  comfortably,  but  I  do  not  care  to  keep  more 
than  one  comfortably.  I  am  not  responsiVi'e  for  other  men's  children  and  Chinese  competi- 
cannot  support  them.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  their  exist- 
ence." Muther  left  him,  telling  him  he  was  a  fraud  as  were  all  other  ad- 
vertisera  for  w)iite  labor. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Humphreys,  examined  in  1876,  said,  thousands  of  sewing  J.  CR.,  p.  337. 
women  were  out  of  employment,  that  the  Chinese  were  wedging  the 
women  out  of  needle-work,  that  the  women  got  a  little  more  per  dozen 
than  the  Chinamen,  and  that  these  were  starting  manu&ctories  of  their 
own.  Lessler's  statistics  showed  that  there  were  129  Chinese  employed 
in  shirt  factories,  as  against  twenty-six  white  men  and  eighty-six  girls. 
We  ourselves  saw  several  shops  where  Chinese  were  woi^ing  on  their  own 
account,  and  in  a  space  so  contracted  that  if  the  same  number  of  girls 
worked  in  it  they  would  soon  die  of  consumption.  Here  in  one  industry 
we  have  1 29  places  occupied,  which  might  have  been  tilled  by  white 
women,  and  the  complaint  was  heard  that  girls  were  driven  to  prostitution 
and  boys  to  become  hoodlums. 

We  have  seen  that  in  some  cases  the  tendency  was  for  certain  indus- 
tries to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Chinese ;  in  others  into  the  hands  of  white 
laborers.  We  have  also  seen  that  there  are  instances  where  Chinese 
labor  made  oportunities  for  white  labor.  Mr.  Babcock  tells  us  that  the 
white  people  are  much  better  off  in  consequence  of  Chinese  labor  ;  that  la. 
bor  begets  labor  ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Chinese  the  people 
get  cheaper  cigars  and  boots  ;  that  the  women  get  clear  of  the  drudgery 
of  washing,  and  that  the  working  classes  have  clean  linen  oftener  than 
they  would  have  it  were  the  Chinese  not  here.  But  Mr.  Babcock  has  no 
idea  of  settling  the  State  with  Chinese,  or  giving  them  votes. 

"  Q.  Do  the  Chinese  come  with  the  intention  of  remaining  and  becom-  J'  C.  R.,  p.  7U. 
ing  permanent  citizens,  or  returning  1 — A.  Of  returning.     Their  rule  is, 
or  was  fo  merly,  to  return  every  fourth  year. 

"  Q.  Does  the  average  white  immigrant  from  the  East  come  with  the 
iutention  of  remaining  and  becoming  a  permanent  citizen  t — A.  He  comes 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  permanent  citizen. 

"Q.  Then,  what  do  you  think  is  best  for  the  future  of  the  State  t — A. 
I  think  it  better  that  it  should  be  settled  by  white  immigration. 

"  Q.  Why  ? — A.  The  whites,  we  all  know,  are  a  superior  race  to  the 
Asiatics.  But,  as  1  said  before,  I  consider  that  cheap  labor  in  a  new 
country  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  should  have  the  cheapest  labor 
that  we  can  get." 

Mr.  Pixley,  not  unfairly,  then  presses  a  question  which  probes  the  situ- 
ation to  the  bottom  : 

"  Q.  Then,  you  are  looking  upon  it  as  a  temporary  necessity  I — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  temporary  necessity.  I  beUeve  that  a 
hundred  years  hence,  when  our  descendants  are  living  in  California,  they 
will  turn  back  the  page  of  history  und  Bee  these  proceedings,  and  they 
will  then  cast  their  eyes  abroad  over  the  country,  look  at  the  industries 
and  how  much  Chinese  labor  has  added  to  it,  and  they  will  smile  with 
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derision  at  the  ignorance  of  their  anceatora.  That  is  the  view  I  take  of 
it.  Eighty  yean  hence  we  shall  see  a  population  of  160,000,000.  You 
might  have  one  or  two  millions  Chinamen,  and  what  harm  can  they  do  ? 
I  would  not  give  them  a  vote.  I  would  never  give  a  negro  a  vote.  That 
is  my  platform. 

"  Q.  Is  it  df)airable  to  have  within  a  free  commonwealth  a  non-voting 
population  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  see  no  objection  to  it  at  all ;  not  a  particle. 
The  Ghine>a«  do  no\^  wr^nt  to  meddle  with  our  politics.  They  are  the  most 
quiet,  industrious  aud  best  people  I  ever  saw.  They  are  the  most 
valuable  laborers  I  'jver  saw." 

No  desire  to  nee  ^°*  *  witness,  however  favorable  he  might  be  to  the  Chinese,  would  say 

CaUfoniia  Bettlcd   he  wished  to  see  California  settled  up  with  them.     This  attitude  on  the 
by  Chinese.  ^ 

part  of  their  friends  is  as  striking  as  it  is  instructive.     If  they  are  such 

good  laborers  such  quiet,  peaceable  people,  how  comes  it  that  those  who 
regard  them  with  so  complacent  an  eye  would  not  wish  to  see  them 
settle  up  the  country  ?  Here  surely  is  something  strange.  We  are  told 
they  have  excellent  qualities  as  laborers  and  business  men,  that  they  are 
in  many  cases  preferable  to  the  whites,  but  that  the  whites  are  a  superior 
race. 

There  seems,  too,  to  be  an  instinctive  feeling  of  preference  for  whites, 
independent  of  any  reasoned  out  opinion  respecting  their  merits  or  deme- 
rits as  compared  with  Chinamen.  Several  manufacturers  who  employed 
Chinese  said  they  would  prefer  whites.  And  in  domestic  service  especially 
we  should  think  white  girls  would  be  much  more  welcome  than  Chinamen. 
Mr.  Babqock  testified  that  he  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  white 
domestics,  but  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  white  girl  to  do,  as  a 
Chinaman  will,  all  the  work  of  the  family. 

"  The  Chinamen  are  a  great  advantage  all  ihrough  the  state,  and  I 
think  the  people  in  the  country  find  a  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
white  servants  to  remain  Mrith  them,  whereas  Chinamen  do  not  care  where 
they  go.  I  would  rather  have  a  nice  tidy  girl  to  wait  on  me,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  would  too.     You  would  show  your  want  of  taste  if  you  did  not. 

"  Q.  Suppose  we  did  not  have  these  Chinamen  here,  would  we  not  have 
nice  tidy,  white  girls  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  and  you  would  pay  such  wages 
that  if  you  are  unable  to  keep  these  servants,  you  could  keep  only  two, 
probably,  and  then  you  would  be  able  to  exercise  no  control  over  them. 
The  Chinese  make  a  balance  of  power  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
condition  we  are  to  have  the  Chinese,  in  my  opinion  ;  yet  I  do  not  employ 
them." 
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Mr.  Bee  uses  almost  the  same  language.  He  says  the  Chinese  enable 
the  well-to-do  whites  to  hold  a  balance  of  power  as  against  Bridget  and 
the  trades  unions.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Chinaman  is  regarded  as 
the  ally  of  capital  in  its  fight  with  labor.  Chinese  labor  is  held  not  only 
to  benefit  those  who  use  it,  but  those  who  do  not.  The  latter  it  enables 
to  get  white  labor  at  a  lower  rate  and  to  exercise  control  over  it.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  workingman  or  woman  must  regard  Chinese 
labor. 

Two  questions  suggest  themselves  here,    ^s  it  for  the  public  good  that 


alien  competitors  who  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  tbe  light  of  citizens,  should 
be  introduced  into  any  country  to  compete  with  its  citizen  workers  1  If  it 
be  desirable,  is  it  possible  to  control  them,  and  those  natural  movements, 
which  will  rule  thom  so  that  evils  which  their  friends  would  appear  to 
anticipate  from  \a,rge  settlements  of  them  shall  not  take  place,  and  that 
no  such  grave  consequences  as  the  opponents  of  Chinese  immigration 
dread,  shall  happen  1 

Mr.  Crocker  says  :  "  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  upon  j.  c.  R.,  p.  dffi. 
white  labor  ha^  an  elevating  instead  of  a  degrading  tendency.     I  think 
that  every  white  laborer  who  is  intelligent  and  able  to  work,  who  is  more  MUtaken  viovrt. 
than  a  digger  in  a  ditch,  or  a  man  with  a  pick  and  a  shovel,  who  has  the 
capacity  of  being  something  else,  can  get  to  be  something  else  by  the 
presence  of  Chinese  la>>or  easier  than  he  could  without  it" 

This  is  perfectly  true.  But  let  us  see  where  it  lands  us.  In  fact  the  tone 
of  contempt  with  which  the  digger  in  a  ditch  is  referred  to,  strikes  the  note 
of  the.  social  change,  which  Chinese  labor  largely  employed  would  iuevit^ 
ably  produce.  It  is  a  most  desirable  thing  that  ladies  of  moderate  means 
should  have  their  housework  efficiently  performed  at  a  reasonable  rat«, 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  in  a  new 
country,  and  these  good  things  should  be  secured  if  they,  like  the  white 
girl  when  there  is  no  Chinese  competition,  and  the  working  man  when 
labor  is  scarce,  do  not  prove  too  dear. 

We  need  not  show  that  Chinese  labor  is  cheap  labor.  That  is  its 
raison  d'etre.  We  need  not  stop  to  prove  that  it  is  docile  ;  that  is  one  of 
its  admitted  attractions.  Just  as  one  of  the  lower  animals  will  go  and 
remain  where  he  is  fed,  so  the  Chinaman  will  go  and  stay  for  a  certain 
time  in  any  place  where  he  is  paid  a  certain  wage,  admitte<lly  not  high. 
What  must  infnillibly  occur  as  Chinese  laborers  stream  into  various 
channels  of  employment  t  The  white  workmen,  not  cont«nt  with  the  mt« 
to  which  wages  are  reduced,  will  if  they  have  the  money,  leave  the 
country.  Those  who  remain  sink  lower  even  than  the  Chinaman,  because 
they  have  to  do  more  with  the  money  out  of  which  he  saves  a  little 
fortune  to  enjoy  in  Ciiina.  They  become  more  and  more  degraded.  It  is 
iu  evidence  that  a  man  who  has  bossed  Chinamen  is  not  fit  to  boss  white 
men,  because  be  becomes  too  arbitrary,  contracts  in  fact  something  of  the 
Iwaring  of  the  slave-driver.*  The  white  men  who  would  remain  to  com- 
pete with  Chinese  would  have  to  ac<Sustom  themselves  to  such  bossing  as 
the  Chinese  would  bear.    Out  of  Chinese  wages  white  workmen  could  not 


Chinese  labor 
cheap  labor. 


*  Mian  Comer,  in  her  admirable  sketch  of  Chinese  history,  says :  "After  all 
the  Chinese  must  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  whip  and  the  bamlMX),  the 
bamboo  having  the  larger  share  in  the  administration.  The  viceroy  bamboos  the 
mandarins,  the  mandarins  bamboo  their  inferior  oflicers,  and  thet.e,  in  their  turn 
bamboo  the  common  people ;  the  husband  baml)008  his  wife  ;  the  father  Ills  son, 
even  when  of  mature  age.  One  of  our  oldest  trav  Uers  says,  of  a  surety  there  is 
no  such  country  for  stick  as  Cathay;  here  men  are  always  beating  or  being 
beaten." 
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save  money  ;  on  such  wages  they  could  hardly  support  a  family.  There- 
The  same  eftiBot  as  would  be  but  few  instances  of  persons  rising  out  of  the  rank  of  laborers 
to  be  small  property  holders,  and  as  members  of  the  middle  class 
failed  they  would  sink  to  the  condition  of  "  mean  whites."  We  are 
stating  natural  tendencies.  There  was  not  time  to  have  very  grave 
results  produced.  But  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  Califomians 
believed  they  saw  signs  of  an  order  of  society  coming  into  existence 
not  unlike  that  which  obtained  in  the  southern  States,  where  Javery 
had  produced  immense  wealth,  but  where  society  was  rapidly  losing 
everything  like  a  middle  class,  where  the  aristocratic  class  was  becoming 
smaller,  and  where  there  was  no  gradation  from  a  proud  and  exclusive 
landocracy  and  professional  men  allied  to  them  to  black  slaves  and 
whites  not  less  miserable.  The  Kearney  agitators  only  saw  that  thou- 
sands of  white  laborers  were  out  of  employment  and  that  the  China- 
man was  a  competitor  for  work  ;  the  more  thoughtful  looked  further,  and 
asked  how  these  Chinese  laborers  were  working  with  those  shaping  forces 
of  the  present,  from  which  the  future  will  take  its  outline  and  complexion. 
They  could  not  contemplate  the  struggle  which  had  commenced  be- 
tween Chinese  and  white  laborers  without  alarm.  The  white  man  was 
handicapped.  He  was  competing  with  a  man  come  from  the  lowest  cl!u;s 
of  a  population  whose  standard  of  comfort  throughout  is  low.  He  could  not 
live  on  a  shelf.  He  could  not  be  content  with  tea  and  rice,  a  little  lard, 
and  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  sheep  or  pig.  He  had  often  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  children.  In  all  unskilled  employments,  which  required 
only  strength,  laboriousness,  patience,  docility,  imitativeness  and  steadi- 
ness, wages  were  lowered,  and  on  many  of  the  river  bottom  farms  there 
was  a  Chinese  quarter,  a  few  huts  where  dwelt  the  Chinese  who  did 
much  of  the  work  of  the  farm  throughout  the  year.  In  the  same  way 
there  used  to  be  negro  quarters  on  the  plantations  in  the  South. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  worship  of  ancestors,  the  density 
of  population  in  China,  and  the  rate  of  remuneration  it  is  morally  certain 
that  had  there  been  no  restriction,  Chinese  unmarried  laborers  would 
have  poured  in,  and  spread  over  the  State  of  California,  and  thence  over 
most  of  the  western  States,  and  perhaps  they  would  have  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Colonel  Tong  tells  us  they  earn  in 
China  from  $5  to  $6  a  month,  and  that  they  can  live  on  4c.  a  day  at 
home ;  but  thousands  work  for  $3  and  $4  a  month.  They  are,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  intensely  fond  of  gain.  Can  it  be  doubted  their 
numbers  would  have  gone  on  increasing  indeiinitely  1  Mr.  Low  seemed  to 
think  without  any  restriction  the  immigration  would  have  regulated  itself. 
But  he  seemed  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  large  number  which  c  vine 
during  certain  years.  Every  four  or  five  years  some  would  go  back,  but 
their  places  would  be  taken  by  others,  until  the  Pacific  Coast  would  rely 
almost  entirely  for  unskilled  labor  on  a  fluent  population,  working  at 
low  rates,  and  separated  in  sympathy  and  race  from  its  employers.     The 
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result  would  undoubtedly  be  to  add  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia. Her  resources  would  be  developed.  Her  manufactures  would 
multiply,  and  eastern  cities  would  be  distanced  in  the  race  of  compe- 
tition. We  should  perhaps  in  time  hear  the  cry  for  cheap  labor  of  the 
Califomian  Legislature  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  echoed  along 
the  Atlantic  sea-board.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wages  paid 
when  only  70,CCo  Chinese  were  in  the  State,  would  not  be  paid  when 
there  were  200,000  or  300,000.  Wages  would  fall  to  that  point  that 
would  prove  a  sufficient  attraction  to  draw  the  Chinese  laborer,  who 
would  not  have  been  elevated  while  the  white  would  have  been  dragged 
down. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  such  a  state  of  things  to  have  a  brilliant 
society,  as  we  see  in  Rome  during  the  Augustan  age,  when  Roman  art  Must  not  be 
attained  its  highest  perfection,  but  when  half  the  population  were  slaves,  wealth, 
and  the  other  half  a  rabble  without  money  or  property.  The  yeoman  was 
gone.  The  middle  class,  the  ark  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  a  community 
waK  gone,  and  the  time  came  when  the  heir  of  the  conquering  republic 
had  to  bow  her  head.  Such  a  society,  without  enduring  stamina,  has  no 
sympathy  with  freedom,  rnd,  therefore,  any  element  which  has  a  tend- 
ency to  bring  it  about  is  dangerous,  especially  to  p  /uung  community. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson  suggested  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  j  ^  h 
which  would  compel  Chinese  to  cut  off  their  queues  before  landing  on  iteetions. 
American  soil,  and  that  those  now  in  the  country  should  have  three  years 
to  cut  them  off  or  go  home ;  that  they  should  doff  their  distinctive  Chi- 
nese garb.  This  seems  to  us  quite  impracticable.  To  begin  with  it  only 
skims  the  surface  of  the  question.  The  difficulty  goes  deeper  than 
externals.  But  evea  so  superficial  a  concession  to  western  ideas  would 
not  be  yielded.  Mr.  Babcock  says,  they  are  proud  of  their  country  and 
attached  to  its  customs,  and  that  they  would  not  give  in  on  these  points. 
Mr.  Briggs  seemed  to  think  there  would  not  be  so  much  objection  to  them 
if  they  came  with  their  wives  and  became  regular  settlers. 

One  of  the  objections  put  forth  most  prominently  by  Mr.  Briggs  himself 
is  that  the  Chinaman  kept  out  white  immigration.  But  if  this  is  done  by 
single  much  more  would  it  be  done  by  married  Chinamen.  The  added 
conditions  would  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  equalizing  the  struggle 
for  existence.  If  they  came  with  their  women  they  would  come  to  settle 
and  what  with  immigration  and  their  extraordinary  fecundity  would  soon 
overrun  the  country. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  without  any  arrangement  whatever,  this 
is  in  time  what,  were  there  no  restrictive  legislation,  would  happen. 
They  are  not  more  attached  to  China  than  were  the  Jews  to  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem.  Yet  the  Jew  has  learned  to  live  away  from  Zion.  For  many . 
years  the  Chinaman  has  been  driven  to  live  on  rafts,  and  dire  necessity 
would  infallibly  break  the  bonds  of  superstition.  After  living  for  some 
time  in  California  he  would  accommodate  his  creed  to  his  inclinations 
and  interests. 
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In  Manchuria,  there  are  large  settlemenU  of  Chinese  who  have  definitoly 
left  the  Flowery  Land. 

California  and  all  the  western  States  were  menaced  with  a  swami  of 
cheap  laborers  having  none  of  the  distinctive  features  of  good  citizens,  nnd 
it  may  be  with  a  lodgment  of  a  non-assimilable  race.  For  this  is  the  n-nl 
objection.  Tlje  cries  against  their  morality  and  a^^ainst  cheap  labor  amount 
to  very  little.  The  same  cries  were  heard  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
Illinois  against  Irish  lalwr.  But  it  died  away  when  the  daughter  of  the 
cheap  laborer  married  the  son  of  him  who  protested.  Race  antipathy  is 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cry,  and  though  to  the  philosopher  such  anti- 
pathy may  appear  narrow,  a  profounder  insight  may  find  in  it  a  natural — 
perhaps  a  divinely-implanted — safeguanl  against  great  evils.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  protesting  that  the  black  man  was  God's  inia^re 
in  ebony  and  was  the  e«iual  of  the  white,  was  silenced  by  Iteing  asked  : 
"  Would  you  like  your  daughter  to  marry  a  negro  ?" 

Races  change  slowly,  but  the  stationariness  of  the  Chinese  race  seems 
phenomenal.  Some  of  the  witnesses  declared  their  lielief  that  no  matter 
how  numerous  the  Chinese  were,  the  American  would  rule  them.  They 
had  not  duly  weighed  the  effect  of  numbers  in  giving  boldness. 

Judge  Tourg^,  in  his  last  work,  "An  Appeal  16  Ciesar,"  shows  what  a 
tremendous  problem  is  presented  in  the  South  by  the  existence  side  l>y 
side  of  two  races  which  cannot  mix.  If  those  who  oppose  Chinese  immi- 
gration establish  that  mixture  between  the  Mongolian  and  Caucasian  is 
impossible,  and  that  yet  a  large  permanent  immigration  is,  they  make  out 
a  case  which  a  wise  government  would  regard  as  requiring  immediiite 
attention.  Describing  the  state  of  things  in  the  Southern  States,  this 
writer  says : 

"  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  white  life  and  the  black  touch  each 
other  every  hour.  Yet  an  infinite  distance  separatefi  them  ever.  In  all 
this  there  is  no  equalization,  no  assimilation  of  rights,  no  reciprocity  of 
affection.  Children  may  caress  each  other  because  they  are  children. 
Betwixt  adults  fewer  demonstrations  of  affection  are  allowed  than  tlie 
master  bestows  upon  his  dog.  Again  the  negro  has  not  forgotten  either  tlie 
rights  or  privileges  conferred  upon  him  by  national  legislation.  The  more 
completely  he  is  debarred  from  their  exercise,  the  more  deep  and 
irremovable  becomes  his  conviction  that  the  whole  race  of  the  South  is 
his  enemy." 

With  unrestricted  Chinese  immigration  something  like  this  state  of 
things  would  thirty  years  hence  exist  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Two  free  races 
separated  by  marked  characteristics  and  above  all  by  color  cannot  live  side 
by  side  without  conflict.  Professor  E.  U.  Gilliam,  a  southerner,  writing 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Feb.,  1883,  says  that  fusion  between 
the  whites  and  blacks  is  impossible,  because  fusion  is  the  resultant  from 
social  equality  and  intermarriage. 

"  The  human  species  presents  three  grand  varieties  marked  off  by  color  - 
white,  yollow  and  black.  One  at  first  sight,  in  origin  and  color,  the  race 
multiplied  and  spi-ead,  and  separate  sections  settled  in  different  latitutk-s 
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took  on — under  climatic  conditions  acting  with  abnormal  force  in  that 
early  and  impresBionable  period  of  the  race's  age — took  on,  we  say,  dif- 
ferent hues,  which  as  the  race  grew  and  hardened,,  crystallized  into  per- 
manent characteristics." 

These  groups  stpnd  rigidly  apart.  No  such  fusion  can  take  place  nace  dlfflculty. 
twtweeu  them  as  takes  place  between  the  Irish,  German,  French,  etc. 
The  yellow  and  white  or  the  black  and  white  will  not  mix,  and  the  anta- 
gonism of  race  is  always  intensified  if  one  of  two  peoples  has  oppressed  the 
other,  or  regarded  it  with  social  scorn.  On  the  hypothesis  of  a  permanent 
settlement  of  Chinese  they  would  soon  resent  being  deprived  of  the  right 
to  vote  and  as  they  became  .otronger  in  numbers  and  wealth,  would 
treasure  up  the  memory  of  past  contempt.  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese 
the  feeling  would,  perhaps,  be  stronger  than  in  any  other  instance  known 
to  history.  For  the  contrast  between  the  whites  and  the  Chinese  is  not 
as  their  enemies  fondly  and  foolishly  say,  the  contrast  between  the 
civilized  and  the  barbarian,  but  between  too  kinds  of  civilization,  the  one 
modem  and  of  the  West  the  other  ancient  and  of  the  East.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  Chinaman  comes  as  a  competitor  in  the  labor  market,  or 
that  he  is  of  another  rane,  diffV'r^ntiated  by  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  characteristics,  the  whole  stamped  and  sealerj  by  color.  He 
comes  a  highly  civilized  man,  proud  of  those  things  which  distinguish  him 
as  one  of  the  sons  of  Han  full  of  contempt  for  the  "  barbarians  "  amongst 
whom  he  means  for  a  time  at  least  to  cast  his  lot,  and  ready  to  despise 
their  institutions  and,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Tong,  smile  at  their 
most  cheribhetl  dreams,  as  the  idle  anticipations  of  wayward  children. 
He  brings  his  harem  with  him.  He  in  fact  inducts  into  western  life  an 
Asiatic  civilization,  and  the  Chinaman  would  about  as  soon  think  of 
imitating  American  manners  as  the  men  who  built  Quebec  and  introduced 
the  France  of  pre-revolutionary  days  into  North  America  would  have 
thought  of  imitating  the  manners  of  the  red  Indians.  The  snowshoe, 
the  canoe,  and  one  or  two  other  things  were  borrowed  from  the  Indian. 
So  the  Chinese  would  adopt  a  few  of  the  white  man's  arts,  but  in  the 
main  they  would  remain  Chinese. 

Already  they  have  created  political  trouble.  Regard  race  antagonism 
how  you  will ;  treat  it  as  a  natural  instinct  or  as  an  unreasonal-'e  preju- 
dice; there  it  is  and  will  not  down  ;  and  if  nothing  happened  more  than 
oatbreaks  of  violence  amongst  the  whites,  a  case  would  be  made  out  for 
considering  the  expediency  of  regulating  this  immigration.  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Beals,  the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Herald  and  Market  Review,  was 
examined  before  the  Joint  Committee  in  1876,  and  his  statements  as 
those  of  a  journalist  and  a  man  of  moderate  views,  are  worthy  of  being 
carefully  weighed.  Though  he  pointed  out  that  without  Chinese  labor 
the  manufacture  of  cordage  could  not  be  carried  on,  that  it  was  owing  to 
Chinese  labor  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  was  established  in  San 
Francisco,  that  fruit-growing  could  not  be  carried  on  without  thera,  that 
flour  in  large  quantities  was  being  "handled"  by  the  Chinese  and  exported 
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to  China,  that  they  "bought  and  handled"  more  quicksilver  than  any 
other  people,  that  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  China  would  be  uii 
irreparable  loss,  that  the  Chineiie  merchantfs  were  men  of  the  highest 
character,  their  credit  A 1,  that  for  domestic  service  white  girls  could  not 
be  got,  says,  nevertheless,  he  would  have  the  country  settled  up  with 
white  people,  and  tiles  documents  showing  that  in  the  spring  of  1876  li(> 
had  warned  the  Federal  Government  in  emphatic  terms  that  "the  ChineHe 
of  California  were  sleeping  upon  a  volcano  that  may  burst  forth  at  any 
timo."  Public  notices  had  been  given  that  the  question  wonld  be  violent- 
ly diH)K)s«d  of  by  an  anti-Chinese  vigilance  committee.  Mr.  Beals'  paper 
is  read  by  commercial  men,  and  he  was  under  no  temptation  to  pander  to 
popular  passion.     Yet,  in  March,  1876,  he  wrote: 

"Although  the  Chinese  immigration  into  this  country  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  that  which 
reaches  us  from  Europe  every  year,  yet  there  is  such  an  immense  margin 
of  difference  1)etween  the  two  that  no  parallel  can  l>e  instituted.  Euro- 
pean imniigmtion  is  acceptable,  in  fact  desirable,  while  that  from  China  is 
simply  detestable.  '  *  *  It  CRnnot  be  denied  that  Chinese  immigra- 
tion has  been  produ<  ve  of  much  good  as  well  as  of  much  evil.  They  are 
our  principal  railroad-builders,  and  but  for  their  cheap  labor  we  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  freights  and  fares.  But,  unlike  European  inimi 
grants,  they  do  not,  will  not,  and  never  can  assimilate  with  our  people  : 
there  is  a  gulf  between  them,  a  yawning  chasm,  which  can  never  Ix* 
bridged.  So  long  as  they  remain  they  will  be  a  source  of  endless  annoy- 
ance and  a  promoter  of  outrages  which  will  eventually  culminate  in  ter- 
rible bloodshed." 

The  man  who  wrote  as  above,  denounced,  on  the  25th  May,  1876,  the 
daily  press  of  San  Francisco  as  responsible  for  the  lawless  raid  which  was 
being  made  on  the  Chinese.  He  deplored  the  disgraceful  and  cowardly 
scenes  at  Antioch,  from  whence  they  had  been  driven,  and  their  houses 
burnt.  Mr.  Beals  sees  clearly  that  those  who  talk  about  cheap  lalmr 
mistake  the  issue.  The  unassimilable  charact«r  of  the  Chinaman,  the  race 
difficulty — this,  he  truly  says,  is  the  point  which  must  be  grappled  with 
by  an  advocate  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  this  is  the  point  on  which  its 
opponents,  if  ti'ue  tacticians,  would  draw  up  their  forces. 

One  has  only  to  go  forward  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  then  the  Chinese 
might  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  anti-Chinese  clubs.  But  what 
would  that  mean,  but  the  near  domination  of  the  Chinaman  7  Then,  when 
philanthropic  or  ambitious  politicians  would  want  a  question  on  which  to 
bring  themselves  before  the  public  we  might  see  a  political  issue — the  en- 
franchisement of  the  Chinese.  And  if  not,  what  would  you  have  1  A 
large  and  increasing  population  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
by  everything  which  can  divide  and  provoke  hostility. 

The  instructive  analogy  of  the  southern  States  struck  Mr.  Beals  in  1876 
and  Judge  Tourgfe's  book  should  l)e  read  by  any  one  who  wants  to  fonii 
a  far-seeing  opinion  on  this  question.  He  recalls,  how  a  century  ago  a 
few   negroes  seemed  not  worth  considering ;  the  sanjguine  temper  %vith 
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wliich  the  citiseii  of  the  great  Republic  looked  fonvanl  to  the  solution  of 

all  poMible  quHstiona ;  emancipation  ;  four  million  alavea  called  to  the  ThoNoKroca  in 
...  1    ,     .        .  .  .  ....  thtnouUiern 

|irivilegtNi  and  duties  of  government ;  against  them  the  pride,  the  kuom-    i^uto*. 

ledge,  the  ex|>erience  and  the  wealth  of  the  white  rare  ;  the  luasiincnt  at 

New  Orleans,  when  negroes  and  white  men  tir«t  met  in    .      'hlic  capacity 

to  organiie  a  party,^of  which  the  negro  should  be  a  coiisti   i    .t  element  ; 

the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  composed  of  the  l>est  white  people  ii    t!ie  Houth,  or- 

^nnized  to  make  the  colored  people  "  Iwhave  themsel' .    ;  "  th  '  RiHedu'  . 

and  Bull-dozers  ;  the  sullen,  unsuccessful,  jMthetic  rt.  ...lanceof  the     iIore<l 

voterf)      ^    ring  all  this  period  the  line  of  coiiHiet,  the  pick'>t  line  of  dan- 

KHr  was  tliat  which  soparated  the  two  races;  and  the  s'    ipJid-r  u;  Hani- 

'lurg,  and  the  riot  at  Danville,  arose  out  of  trivial  incideuth  •  onnected  with 

race  antagonism.  , 

It  was  thought  by  optimists  that  in  the  course  of  a  generation  tht 
iifgi-oes  would  have  forgotten  all  about  slavery,  and  p'nilnnthropiHts  seenietl 
to  hope  that  after  a  further  lapse  of  time  they  would  disapppear.  Ho  far 
from  this  being  the  cane  they  have  increased  at  a  ratio  greater  than  that 
at  which  the  whites  have  increasecl,  and  then  they  themselves  increased 
when  in  a  state  of  slavery.  In  1790,  there  were  689,882  colored  jHirHons 
in  the  South,  of  whom  657,327  were  slaves,  the  whites  numbering  1,271,400. 
Seventy  years  pass  and  in  1860,  the  whites  were  8,116,691  and^hecolonxl  Flguron as  bearing 
slaves  .3,947,231;  in  1880,  the  figures  are  respectively  12,420,247  and  °"  ">"  •>"«»"«''. 
0,039,659.  The  census  of  1880  shows  that  in  eight  of  the  Southern  States 
4HH  percent,  of  the  population  are  colore<l,  in  South  Carolina,  the  percent- 
age being  60*6;  in  Mississippi,  575;  in  Louisiana,  51 -4;  the  average 
throughout  the  entire  of  the  southern  States  being  32'5.  In  the  entire  of  the 
United  States  there  are  6i  whites  to  one  colore<l  person  ;  in  the  southern 
and  border  States  one  out  of  every  three  is  of  African  descent ;  in  the 
southern  States  proper  there  is  practically  one  colored  to  every  white 
inhabitant.  As  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Judge  Tourg^e  indicates 
in  so  forcible  a  manner,  there  is  in  eight  States  one  colored  living  side  by 
side  with  each  white  person  and  yet  separatefl  by  infinite  distance.  One 
moment  so  near ;  the  next,  the  race  fe.Mng  stirs  in  the  breast  and  a 
chasm  yawns  between  them  which  no  wing  can  cross. 

Most  serious  is  all  this  were  we  sure  it  would  reinarn  as  it  is.  But  it  T,''®  whites 
iiecomes  much  more  so  when  we  find  that  the  colored  man  is  distancing 
the  white  in  the  race  of  population.  Compare  the  nundiers  in  the  terri. 
tory  recognized  in  1860  as  slave  States,  at  their  first  enumeration  in  1790, 
with  those  of  the  censu.s  of  1(380,  for  the  same  area,  and  you  have  a  gain 
among  the  whites  of  880  per  cent.,  while  among  the  colored  you  have  a 
^ain  of  775  per  cent.  But  these  figures  are  deceptive,  the  colored  popu- 
lation having  received  little  addition  from  outside  and  the  white  having, 
esjiecially  along  the  Ixinler  States,  been  reinforceth  by  considsrable 
accessions  from  northern  immigration,  and  an  appreciable  intrament  from 
foreigners.     If  now  we  separate  the  border  from  the  older  slave  States 
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A  black  belt.  vre   find  that   in   Delaware,  Maryland,   Kentucky,   Missouri,  Arkansas, 

Tennessee,  Texas,  the  whites  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  1 244*8  per 
cent,  and  the  colored  at  713'9,  while  in  the  old  slave  States  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alaltama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  the  white  increase  was  340*2  and  the  colored  563*7.  If  we 
compare  the  population  of  the  old  slave  States  at  tl\e  date  of  the  firs*^ 
enumerations  the  figures  stand  :  whites  1,066,711  ;  colored  654,308  oi- 
412,403  more  whites  than  blacks.  Now,  compare  the  tables  furnished  in 
1880.  We  have  in  these  old  slave  States,  in  that  year,  of  whites  4,695,- 
253  ;  of  colored,  4,353,097.  Thus  the  \vhites  have  only  increased  39,75:5 
more  than  the  blacks,  i.e.,  1,066,308  whites  show  a  gain  of  3,728,542 ; 
654,308  blacks  a  gain  of  3,698,789.  In  the  black  belt  or  the  old  slave- 
States  the  negroes  are  therefore  outstripping  the  dominant  race.  But  a 
further  analysis  gives  more  striking  results.  Compare  the  old  slave  States 
in  1860  and  1880,  and  you  find  that  the  whites  increased  only  33  pei' 
cent,  while  the  blacks  increased  43.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  law 
liy  which  in  eight  States  the  blacks  must  relatively  increase  and  the  whites 
relatively  decrease.  Let  us  now  push  the  analysis  one  step  farther.  Let 
us  look  at  these  States  in  perfect  freedom.  In  1870,  their  population 
was:  whites  3,681,554,  blacks  3,241,057;  in  1880,  whites  4,695,253, 
blacks  4,353,097.  In  ten  years  the  numerical  gain  of  the  whites  was 
1,013,099  or  27*5  per  cent.,  of  the  blacks  or  colored  1,112,040  or  34:i 
per  cent.  Note  that  we  have  not  here  merely  an  increased  iiercentagc, 
but  a  greater  numerical  gain  on  the  part  of  the  blacks.  In  ten  years 
3,241,057  colored  people  increased  98,341  more  than  3,681,554  whites. 
And  now  if  with  the  aid  of  professor  Gilliam  we  push  the  analysis  yet  one 
step  farther  the  results  will  probably  make  people  who  say :  "  What  harm 
can  a  few  Chinese  do  ? "  pause ;  results  which  remind  one  of  those  school- 
boy calculations  which  used  to  fire  all  that  was  mercenary  in  the  puerile 
fancy  and  which  showed  a  fortune  to  jjrow  from  a  farthing  for  the  first 
nail  in  a  horse's  shoe,  two  farthings  for  the  next,  and  so  on  doubling  until 
the  twenty  eight  nails  were  exhausted. 

In  the  United  States,  from  1830  to  1840,  the  white  population  in- 
creased thirty-four,  the  black  twenty-three  per  cent.  ;  from  1840  to  1850, 
the  figures  were  respectively  thirty-eight  and  twenty-three  percent.  ;  from 
1850  to  1860,  thirty-eight  and  twenty-two  y>er  cent.  ;  from  1860  to  187U, 
twenty-four  and  nine  per  cent.  ;  from  1870  to  1880,  the  white  increase  »/•"< 
twenfy-nine,  the  black  inerense  thirty-four  per  cent.  From  the  tM'enty- 
nine  per  cent.  Professor  Gilliam  takes  nine  per  cent,  svt  attributable  to 
immigration,  leaving  a  net  white  gain  of  twenty  per  cent.  How  amount 
for  the  startling  difference  between  the  white  and  the  black  gain  in  the 
decade?  The  solution,  according  to  Professor  Gilliant,  is  found  in  tli-' 
sui>erior  fecundity  rtf  the  colored  race.  Thus  the  white  population,  in 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  twenty-per  cent,  in  ten  yeaiT,  would  double  itself 
in  thirty-five  years  ;  while  the  blacks,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  thirty -Hm' 
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per  cent.,  in  the  same  iieriod,  would  double  itself  in  twenty  years, 
fessor  Gilliam  calculates  on  the  basis  of  all  these  figures  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will,  as  the  years  roll  on,  show  the  following 
results  :  whites  in  the  United  States  in  1915,  will,  in  round  numbers,  be 
84,000,000 ;  in  1950,  168,000,000  ;  in  1985,  336,000,000.  The  southern 
States,  which  in  1880,  contained  12,000,000  whites,  will,  at  the  mte  of 
two  per  cent,  a  year,  in  1915,  number  24,000,000  ;  in  1950,  48,000,000  ; 
and  in  1985,  96,000,000  Avhites.  Tl>e  blacks  in  the  same  States,  who  were 
0,000,000  in  1880,  will  in  1900,  numljer  12,000,000;  in  1920,  24,000,000  ; 
in  1940,  48,000,000  ;  in  1960,  96,000,000  ;  and  in  1980,  192,000,000. 

If  a  stjll  closer  scrutiny  is  made  it  will  be  found  that  in  1900,  or  in 
fifteen  years  hence,  each  of  the  old  slave  States  will  have  a  colored  major- 
ity. The  United  States  will  then  have  eight  small  black  republics  on  its 
hands. 

We  do  not  ofTer  an  opinion  as  to  how  these  black  republics  will  use  Probftbilitleu. 
their  power.  We  simply  note  the  fact,  and  we  venture  to  point  out  that 
though  a  long  time  would  certainly  elapse  before  the  Chinaman  would 
desire  to  become  a  permanent  settler,  historical  analogy  and  a  priori 
probabilities  based  on  the  effects  of  necessity  on  men's  wills  and  prejudices 
lead  to  the  conviction  that  in  time,  if  unrestrained,  a  certain  number 
would  be  found  settled  for  good  on  this  continent,  and  what  has  happened 
in  the  southern  States  enables  us  to  rep,d,  to  use  the  eloquent  words  of 
Judge  Tourgte,  ''  to-morrow  in  the  light  of  yesterday." 

Very  interesting  and  instructi\e,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  enquiry.  The  race  of  lower 
is  it  to  note  how,  when  the  negro  and  the  white  man  came  into  competi-  "ho  higher.""'  °"'^ 
tion  in  the  labor  market  precisely  the  same  results  follow  as  from  the 
competition  of  the  white  man  and  the  Chinaman  in  California.  The 
farther  the  colored  man  gets  from  slavery  the  more  surely  does  he  squeeze 
the  white  man.  The  white  blacksmith  is  becoming  rare  and  rarei-  in  tlie 
upland  regions  I'  the  South.  The  colored  people  have  become  masons 
and  carpenters,  and  conti'actors  for  the  plainer  sort  of  mechanical  work. 
The  race  is  doin  i^  its  own  building.  It  furnishes  its  o\\  n  religious  teadiers. 
It  is  beginning  to  supply  its  own  school  teachers.  The  next  step  will  l)e 
to  seize  on  its  own  professional  work,  and  as  the  opportunities  of  the 
colored  race  expii  nd  those  of  the  white  will  contract.  What  must  be  the 
surest  and  most  jnomentous  result  of  all  this  ?  Why,  of  course,  the  emi- 
1,'ration  of  the  best  whites.  There  is  no  scope  in  the  Soutli  for  the  enei- 
getic  jjoor  man  who  begins  with  nothing  and  ends  a  millionaire,  or  at  all 
events  in  comfort  and  independence.  The  manual  labor  is  either  held  l>y 
the  negi'o  or  rendered  worthless  by  his  competition,  and  there  is  nothing 
between  this  and  the  professions.  Mr.  Brooks  and  r<thci  vritu  >8ses  spoke 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  we  asked  that  ^fintleman  what  he  meant 
liy  the  phrase.  Scientific  sciolists  who  have  m^ver  read  a  line  of  Darwin 
01'  Spencer,  take  it  up  and  convince  themselves  that  the  best  race  is  the 
race  which  survives.  Not  at  all.  In  the  .struggle  between  races  it  is  not 
intellectual  power,  physical  and  moral  daring,  well-knit  joints  and  muscles. 
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emigrate. 


SurrlTal  of  the  which  prevail ;  but  the«capacity  to  endure  hardship,  to  perform  with 
patience  monotonous  toil,  to  subsist  upon  little.  The  following  reads  like 
evidence  given  in  San  Francisco  or  Victoria,  B.C.,  on  the  Chinese 
question : 

"  The  white  man  cannot  compete  in  any  field  of  labor  except  the  highest 
with  the  colored  man  at  the  South.  He  may  do  more  work,  and  better 
work  ;  he  may  use  more  skill  and  achieve  better  results  even  on  the  plan- 
tations :  but  he  demands  a  higher  pri'^e ;  he  cannot  live  upon  the  same 
food  and  be  happy  amid  the  same  surroundings  ;  he  cannot  compete  upon 
even  terms  with  the  man  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  despise.  So 
that  in  the  struggle  of  race,  granting  the  continuance  of  present  condi- 
tions, or  those  which  are  likely  to  prevail,  unless  there  be  some  great  and 
abnormal  social  revolution,  the  colored  man  is  certain  in  the  future  to  in- 
crease far  more  rapidly  in  comparison  with  the  whites  than  in  the  past." 

Wf!  have  seen  that  one  result  of  the  presest  condition  of  things  in  the 
old  slave  States  must  be  the  emigration  of  the  best  whites.  Another  re- 
sult, which  as  certainly  follows,  is  that  colored  emigration  will  decrease. 
The  security  of  those  States,  where  he  nearly  prepondeiates,  furnishes  and 
will  continue  more  and  more  to  furnish,  the  strongest  attraction  to  the 
colored  man,  and  will  more  than  outweigh  the  higher  wages  of  States 
where  his  amour  propre  w^ould  be  wounded  at  every  turn,  and  where  he 
would,  on  occasion,  be  exposed  to  lawless  violence.  Like  the  laboring 
class  among  the  Chinese  his  ambition  is  not  great.  A  little  house,  haitlly 
able  to  keep  out  the  storm,  a  bit  of  land,  humble  fare,  this  is  all  he  needs. 
la  his  meagre  wants  he  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  Chinaman.  But 
the  want  of  self  reliance  \.hich  he  has  inherited  from  slavery,  and  which 
makes  him  shrink  from  the  unknown — this  defect  either  finds  no  coun- 
terpart in  the  brain  of  the  yellow  man,  or  else  it  is  supplie<l  by  the  support 
and  organization  of  the  Six  Companies. 

The  supremacy  of  the  negro  in  at  least  eight  States  is  secured :  * 
Thousands  like  this  man  will  leave,  not  because  they  fear  the  negro,  but 
because  there  will  be  no  prizes  worth  aiming  at,  even  if  the  struggle 
could  be  successfully  maintained. 


•  A  southern  gentleman  who  was  going  to  Kansas  said  :  "  The  fact  is  /  don't 
see  what's  a  comin'  when  the  niggers  git  a  little  better  ofT  and  a  little  more 
education  and  are  really  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  '11  outvote  the 
white  man,  outwork  him,  and  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  outgrow  and  out- 
rule  him— unless  they're  killed  off  or  kept  down.  I  ain't  in  favor  of  that,  and 
never  was.  If  the  law  gives  a  nigger  the  same  sort  of  chance  I  have,  he's  a  right 
to  use  and  enjoy  it,  /  say  ;  and  if  I  don't  like  it  or  can't  stand  it  I  can  move  away 
and  let  him  take  the  country  and  pay  for  it.  I  sold  one  of  my  plantations  to  ii 
nigger.  He'll  pay  for  it,  too,  and  I  don't  see  what's  to  hinder  he's  being  a  rich 
man  in  a  few  years. 

"  Wal,  all  this  seems  to  me  to  be  kind  o'  promiring  trouble  in  that  region  for 
years  to  come.  I  didn't  mind  about  it  myself.  After  outliving  the  Confederacy 
one  needn't  be  troubled  about  any  thing.  I  couldn't  feel  easy  in  my  mind  thougli, 
about  leaving  the  children  there  to  grow  up  and  face  what  may  turn  out  a  heap 
worse  than  anybody  knows ;  and  I  tell  yon  what  it  is  :  I  ain't  the  only  one  thatV 
getting  these  sort  of  notions  down  there,  neither." 
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"The  black,"  says  Professor  Gilliam,  "  will  always,  in  the  main,  vote 
together.  Why  they  are  republicans  now  is  readily  seen.  But  should 
present  political  parties  break  up  and  othera  be  formed,  the  blacks  would 
still  go  as  a  body." 

Mr.  Swift  tells  us,  and  every  man  of  sense  will  agree  with  him,  that  if 
the  Chinese  got  votes  they  would  vote  en  bloc. 

There  are  thr^e  courses  open  before  Chinese  immigration,  where  unre- 
strained :  • 

1.  It  may  continue  to  pour  in  male  laborers,  capable  of  living  under  condi- 
tions which  would  make  life  wretched  for  the  white  man,  and  these  as  build- 
ers of  railways  and  fruit-raisers,  and  the  founders  of  manufactories  may 
do  much  good,  while,  however,  doing  great  harm  by  barring  out  white 
working  men  ;  keeping  out  white  immigrants  devoted  to  unskilled 
or  partially  skilled  laVwr,  competing  with  boys,  needle-women,  and 
with  white  girls,  erecting  Chinatowns,  and  bringing  to  the  country  prosti- 
tutes who  tend,  somewhat  more  than  white  women  of  the  same  profession, 
to  corrupt  young  lads. 

2.  Freed  by  travel  from  the  thraldom  of  the  worship  of  ancestors,  or 
driven  by  necessity,  Chinese  immigrants  may  bring  their  women  and  settle 
down  in  the  country.  In  that  case,  with  their  capacity  of  living  on  little, 
they  would  increase  in  numbers  at  a  rate  which  would  soon  menace 
the  numerical  ascendancy  of  the  whites.  Meanwhile  that  state  of  things 
already  described,  in  which  a  middle  class  could  not  exist,  would  be 
brought  about,  and  without  having  actual  slavery  you  would  have  all  its 
evils.  A  small  aristocracy,  immensely  rich,  destined  to  die  away  on  its 
own  effeminacy,  but  not  until  after  its  dejjraved  pride  had  done  all  in  its 
power  against  freedom  and  free  nistitutions  ;  a  yellow  population  of  labor- 
ers soon  to  grow  so  numerous  that  the  danger  of  rioting  would  arise,  as 
much  from  their  consciousness  of  strength  as  from  the  whites ;  while  many 
Chinese  merchants  would  have  their  Tartar-roofed  mansions,  their  gardens, 
tlieir  harems  and  all  the  i.ppurtenances  of  the  recjuirements  of  Asiatic 
civilization. 

3.  Or  the  Chinaman  hnving  effected  a  lodgment  might  be  given  a  vote. 
"  Most  improbable  !  "  True.  But  not  one  whit  more  improbable  than  it 
was  in  1859  that  the  negro  should  be  allower'  to  put  his  ballot  in  the  uni. 
And  what  would  be  the  end  ?  The  end  would  r^e  after  liot  and  bloodshed 
that  you  would  have  a  yellow  belt  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Pacific. 

All  this  will  seem  to  be  looking  far  aliead.  But  we  iusk  that  the 
language  of  persons  who  have  lived  in  China  should  be  remembered. 
Tho.se  who  know  the  Chinese  know  how  much  there  is  in  them.  In  fact 
outside  of  European  art,  of  war,  and  the  higher  mechanical  employments, 
they  can  be  the  world,  and  Mr.  Giles  warns  the  Anglo-Sa.von  he  may 
find  this  despised  Celestial  move  only  too  quick  in  the  couiing  years.  M. 
La  Venr^de  seems  to  throw  out  a  similar  warning. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  wise  thing  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
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take  action  respecting  Chinese  immigration, 
took  was  wise  or  not  is  another  question. 


Whether  the  action  they 
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RESTRICTIVE    LEGISLATION. 

In  consequence  of  the  enquiry  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  1876,  and  their  rejwrt  and  local  active 
agitation,  three  gentlemen  were  sent  to  China  to  obtain  a  modification 
of  the  Treaty,  and  a  new  Treaty  was  made.  In  1882,  after  long  debates,  on 
May  the  6th  an  Act  was  passed.  This  Act  suspended  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  for  ten  years.  But  those  Chinese 
hiborers  who  were  in  the  United  States  on  the  7th  of  November,  1880,  or 
who  should  have  come  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  next  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  were  exemptetl.  The  evidence  that  an  immigrant 
came  within  these  classes  -"onsisted  in  a  certificate  furnished  by  the  collec- 
tor of  customs  of  the  district  from  which  the  laborer  was  about  to  sail. 
Full  precautious  were  taken  for  his  identification.  Section  6  provided 
for  the  admission  of  Chinese  other  than  lalK»rei"s,  the  identification  of  such 
to  be  established  by  a  certificate  from  the  Chinese  Government,  giving  in 
English  full  particulars  respecting  the  holder.  This  certificate  was  made 
•jwi?H(tyoci«  evidence  of  the  fact  containe<l  in  it.  The  issue  of  a  fraudu- 
lent certificate  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  the  penalties  or  fines  not 
exceeding  ^1,000  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five 
yeai-s. 

By  the  second  article  of  the  Treaty  it  was  provided  that  "  Chinese 
laborers  now  in  the  United  States  shall  be:  allowed  to  go  and  come  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, immunities  and  exemptions  which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations." 

The  third  section  of  the  Act  of  1882,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  the 
privileges  of  this  article  to  laborers  who  were  in  the  United  States  on  tho 
17thNoveml)er,  1880,  or  who  shall  have  come  in  Itefore  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Act.  The  date  of  the  Treaty 
is  November  17th,  1880.  The  Treaty  wius  iratifietl  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1881.  The  date  of  the  Act  is  May  6th,  1882.  Before  the  Act  no  one 
was  authorized  to  issue  certificates.  A  question  arose  as  to  when  the  law 
went  into  operation,  and  as  to  whether  a  laborer  here  at  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  and  who  had  gfane  away  !)efore  it  was  ratified  could  not  come 
under  the  second  article.  The  question  was,  as  a  loail  paper  put  it,  how 
bi  a  hoi  e  had  been  made  in  the  Exclusion  Act.  Many  hnbeas  conji«f  cases 
arose  out  of  the  ambiguous  language  of  the  law,  from  the  belief  (sometimes 
groundless)  of  imposition,  from  undoubted  evasions  by  means  of  Canton  cer 
tificates,  and  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "merchant."  The  Treaty  only 
excluded  laborers,  and  it  was  hard  to  prove  that  one  who  representerl 
himself  as  a  merchant,  or  as  interested  in   a  business,  w^a*-  a  laborer. 
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Judge  Hoffman,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  in  his  elaiwrate 

judgment  in  the  matter  of  Tung  Yeong  on  habeas  corpug,  goes  fully  into  Habeas  Corpwi. 

the  question  and  admits  that  there  were  evasions  of  the  law.     He  points 

out,  however,  what  statistics  already  quoted  prove,  that  the  law  had  not  Appendix  Q. 

I>een  ineffective.     Towards  the  close  of  his  judgment  he  says  : 

"  Returns  obtained  from  the  Custom  House  show  that  from  the  4th 
.\ugust,  1882,  to  the  15th  January,  1884,  a  perio<l  of  nearly  sixteen 
months,  there  have  arrived  in  this  port  3,4ir>  Chinese  persons.  During 
the  same  |)eriod  there  have  departed  no  less  than  17.088."' 

"  It  thus  appears  that  not  only  has  the  flood  of  Chinese  immigration, 
with  which  we  were  menaced,  lieen  stayed,  hut  a  process  of  depletion  has 
lieen  going  on  which  could  not  he  considerahly  increase<l  without  serious 
disturbance  to  the  established  industries  of  the  State.  It  is  .stated  that 
the  wages  of  Chinese  laborers  have  advanced  from  !?1  to  81-75  per  diem— 
a  fact  of  much  significance  if  true. 

"  It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  the  notion  that  the  law  has  through  its 
own  defects,  or  the  fault  of  the  Courts,  proved  practically  ino|>erative,  has 
heen  so  widely  and  persistently  dissemimvted.  Such  a  missapprehension 
cannot  have  failed  to  be  injurious  to  the  State,  by  preventing  the  immi- 
gration of  white  persons  from  the  East  to  replace  the  Chinese  who  are 
dpparting." 

The  result  of  the  clamour  against  the  Courts,  and  the  fact  that  the  Restriction  Act  of 
meshes  of  the  law  were  not  sufficiently  close,  was  that  an  aniende<l  Restric- 
tion Act  was  passe<l  July  5th,  1884.  This  Act,  which  we  give  in  the 
.\ppendi.v,  (as  the  volume  of  the  Statutes  has  not  at  the  date  of  writing  ^vppendis  F. 
come  to  the  Library),  is  very  strict  and  removes  all  aml>ijiuity  as  to  the 
definition  of  the  excluded,  and  the  weaknesses  in  the  certificate  from  the 
Chine.se  government  are  effectually  removed.  Still  we  hear  of  the  persist- 
Chinaman  exchanging,  as  it  were,  his  blowse  for  a  Spanish  cloak  and 
j,'!ii':)ing  entnince  into  the  Unit«d  Stiites,  notwitstanding  one  of  the  most 
stringent  A.cts  ever  passed. 

Perhaps,  as  we  have  indicated,  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  adopting  the 
policy  of  absolute  exclusion.  Mr.  Briggs,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
advocated  the  Restriction  Act,  says  : 

"  I  believe  that  if  the  Restriction  Act  had  been  moditie<l  so  that  a 
limited  numJier  of  those  people  could  have  continued  to  come  to  this  coast, 
we  might  have  utilized  them,  and  never  have  felt  the  opposition  we  feel 
to-<lay  to  the  Chinese.  I  believe  that  in  our  fruit  interests  it  would  now 
'■p  an  advantage  to  have  even  more  than  we  have.  I  l)eli»'\e  that  in  some 
other  industries,  minor  industries,  the  Chinese  would  play  •■  part  which 
would  l»e  more  or  less  important  even  to-day  if  they  were  to  continue  to 
(■.■)me.  With  that  view,  with  the  idea  that  we  have  had  a  scarcity  of  labor 
lieie,  and  will  probably  continue  to  have  during  some  period  of  tlie  year, 
for  tlie  next  few  years,  Vtecause  the  industries  are  developing  faster  than 
(lie  population  is  increasing,  their  presence  wouUl  not  he  altogether 
undesirable.  We  are  putting  forth  efforts  to  secui-e  white  lal>or,  and  I  do 
not  Ijelieve  the  Chinese  would  play  as  important  a  jiart  as  white  lalw)r  if 
we  can  secure  it.  I  think  the  advantage  to  us,  and  to  the  coiist,  is  so 
;;reatly  in  favor  of  the  whites  that  we  can  1)etter  afford  to  suffer  somewhat 
tVoni  a  want  of  hn{)ply,  than  to  encourage  them,  and  still  put  u.:i  cVctr.c.'- 
ill  the  way  of  the  whites  coming  here. 
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QaesUoned.  <<  Q.  Whftt  1  understand  you  then  to  say  is,  that  you  think  the  labor,  it 

properly  regulated,  would  be  very  useful  ?— -A.  It  might  be,  but  I  cannot 
believe  it  would  prove  ultimately  beneficial  or  desirable. 

widened  by  the  Mr.  Pixley  complained  that  Consul  Bee  had  widened  the  issue  when  he 

spoke  of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese,  and  the  boldest  of  those  who  frowned  on 
them  only  asked  at  first  for  regulation  of  some  kind. 

"  We  desire,  if  the  Commission  please,  to  say  that  the  scoi^e  of  the 
argument  taken  l)y  the  friends  of  the  Chinese  is  broader  than  we  assumed 
it  to  be.  We  have  never  asked,  nor  has  public  opinion  gone  in  the  dircc 
tiou  of  asking,  to  exclude  the  Chinese  who  are  now  among  us  from  all  the 
rights  which  they  have  acquired  under  the  Treaty  and  under  the  law. 
Nor  has  public  opinion  gone  so  far  as  to  exclude  any  Chinese  from  coining, 
but  it  is  more  correctly  chartered  out  and  represented  by  the  idea  ot 
Senator  Sargent  set  forth  in  his  speeches  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Piper,  a  member  of  tlie  Committee  on  Commerce  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  that  Chinese  immigration  shall  be  so  placed 
within  the  power  of  Congress  that  it  may  be  regulated  and  restrained." 

That  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  1884  was  not  perfect  may  be 
gathered  from  tiie  difficulty  which  has  been  found  in  working  it.  We  give 
below  the  remarks  of  the  American  Laio  Review  *  for  November  1884,  on 


Cues  which  have  *  "  Chin'kse  Rkstbiction  Act-  Interim  Cu^todv  of  Immiorants.— The  recent 
itoen  unt'.cr  Act  of  statute  of  the  United  States  for  tha  exclusion  of  Chinese  immigrants  has  over 
whelmed  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  California  with 
writs  of  habeas  corpui,  and  has  developed  mu'>li  difflculty  in  its  practical 
operation.  The  length  of  time  required  to  investigate  the  right  of  the  immigrant  h 
who  had  come  over  on  a  single  ship,  and  who  had  been  arrested  for  being  unlaw 
fully  within  the  country,  w,is  found  to  be  so  great  that  to  detain  the  ship  until 
ail  could  be  investigated,  for  the  purpose  ot  compelling  it  to  t.ike  back  those  wlm 
should  be  found  to  have  been  brought  here  contrary  to  the  Act,  would  produce 
such  injustice  and  such  public  and  private  inconvenience,  that  it  was  directed  it 
ought  not  to  be  done.  Then  the  question  arose,  w'nat  should  be  done  with  the 
prisoner  pending  the  investigation,  and  the  Courts  were  of  opinion  that  he  wiis 
in  the  custody  of  the  Court  and  might  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  mar 
shal  or  admitted  to  bail.  Another  difflculty  arose  touching  the  question,  what 
should  be  done  with  the  immigrant  who  should  be  found  to  have  been  landed  in 
violation  of  the  law,  pending  the  action  of  the  President  in  removing  him  from 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  at  the  instAnce  of  the  United  States,  as  pro 
vlded  for  in  the  12th  section  of  the  Act ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  statute  \>y 
imphcation  conferred  on  the  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner,  the  right  to  hold  tlif 
immigratit  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  await  the  decision  of  the  President, 
pending  which  time  he  might  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  or  ad 
mitted  to  bail  (Matter  of  Chow  Goo  Pool,  1  W.  0.  Rep.,  k&;re  Ah  Kee  of  4  A\  . 
C.  Hep.,  10).  If  the  right  of  the  petitioner  to  land  or  to  remain  in  this  country 
is  determined  against  him,  the  more  difficult  qtiestion  arises :  how  is  he  to  be 
sent  back  to  China?  The  Act  provides  that  he  may  be  sent  back  at  the  expen.-i' 
of  the  transportation  company  by  which  he  has  been  brought  hither,  or  at  tlif 
expense  of  the  United  States,  and  it  empowers  the  Circtiit  Court  of  the  Unltei' 
States  to  'cause'  such  immigrants  'to  be  removed.'  This  it  Is  held,  neces- 
sarily confers  the  pow?r  to  use  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  tin 
required  object.  {Re  Chow  Goo  Pool,  Supra;  re  Chin  Ah  Sooey,  3.  W.  ('. 
Rep.,  flftl  ;  re  Ah  Kee,  Supra.)  It  is  accordingly  held  that  the  Court  Inis 
power,   when    the   question   has  been   determined  against  the  petitioner,  to 
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the  operation  of  the  Act.  It  seems  to  us  thai  h.  clause  might  lie  framed  so 
simple  and  comprehensive  as  to  do  no  injustice  and  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  waste  of  money  and  of  the  time  of  the  Courts  as  the  present  Act 
in  the  United  States  entails. 

Mr.  Brooks  suggested  that  international  difficulties  might  ari.se  unless  ,^™|jyj|\fl.','',',?r"'* 
the  Canadian  Government  pursued  a  policy  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.     His  idea  was  that  Chinamen  would  come  into  Canada  and  cross 
the  line.     If  they  did,  we  suppose  they  could  be  watched  as  well   as 
smuggled  goods. 

We  learn  from  San  Francisco  newspapers  that  large  num1)ers  of  female 
children  are  brought  in  the  steamers,  and  the  statements  made  that  they 
were  bom  in  the  United  States  and  afterwards  removed  to  China.  How 
tiiese  children  are  procured  in  China  need  not  be  told  those  who  have  read 
how  female  infants  are  sold  for  small  sums,  nor  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
sought  to  import  them.  That  such  attempts  should  be  nnide  to  evade  the 
law  shows  how  susceptible  it  is  of  improvement. 

A  large  number  of  women  also  came  on  board  the  Oceanic,  and  they,  of 
course,  claimed  that  they  were  among  those  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  "  According  to  Judge  Hoffman's  order,"  says  the  Call,  "these 
women  and  children  are  taken  to  a  photographer's,  their  pictures  taken  in 
the  form  of  tin-types  and  they  are  then  allowed  to  land  on  bail." 

remand  him  on  board  the  ship  to  the  custody  of  the  master,  wliether  it  l)e  tlie  Cnaos  under 
same  master  or  another  who  has  in  the  m?Aiitinie  taken  his  place ;  and  if  tlie  slilp  Icgrislotioii  of  1881. 
has  departed  pending  the  proceeding,  that  the  petitioner  can  bn  detained  by  tlie 
marshal,  by  order  of  the  Court,  till  the  i  eturn  of  the  Hhip,  to  be  then  placed  on 
board  by  the  marshal,  in  the  custody  of  the  master,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  tlu' 
tnaster  to  receive  him  and  not  thereafter  to  permit  him  to  land.  In  sucli  case  tlie 
party  han  only  been  provisionally  taken  from  the  sliip,  out  of  the  custody  of  tlie 
master,  who  detains  him  in  his  cliaracter  as  master  controlling  the  ship  and  not 
in  his  individual  personal  character.  He  is  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  law, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  discharge  in  cose  his  detention  proves  to  be 
unlawful.  He  has  not,  in  contemplation  of  law,  been  landed  at  all.  He  is  still 
inider  control.  This  power  to  prescribe  the  interim  custody  of  the  prisoner 
pending  an  enquiry  by /ia6«a«  co>7)u«  is  necessary  to  render  effective  this  writ. 
He  may  be  bailed  from  day  to-day,  or  remanded  for  safe  keeping  to  the  custody 
from  whence  he  came,  or  committed  to  any  other  safe  custody  which  the  Court 
in  its  discretion  may  proscribe.  The  original  commitment,  if  there  be  one,  is 
f)us|)ended  pending  the  enquiry  by  habeas  cot-pus,  and  the  prisoner  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  custody  of  the  Court  (Kex  vs.  Bethel,  5  Mod.,  19,  22  ;  State  r.s. 
Sparks,  27  Tex.,  70*;  ex  parte  Ewen,  7  Tex.,  App.,  280;  r<- Kaine,  14  How., 
I'.  S.,  p.  134).  Security  may  be  required  of  his  custodians  for  his  forthcoming. 
(United  States  vs.  Davis,  5  Cranch  C.  C,  622.)  No  otlier  Court  has  power  over 
him  (Matter  of  Hamiltcn,  1  Ben,  465),  unless  it  be  a  Court  whose  authority  is,  in 
respect  of  the  question  under  enquiry,  superior  to  that  of  the  Court  in  whose  cus- 
tody he  is  held.  (Leary's  Case,  fl  Abt.  N.  C,  43,  47.)  The  habeas  corpus  Acts  of 
niany  of  the  States  contain  provisions  which  expressly  recognize  this  iiower. 
The  Court  may  make  such  an  order  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires.  The  prisoner 
nmy  be  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  defendant  or  placed  in  such  cust^.dy  as 
liis  age  or  other  circumstances  may  require  ;  or  if  detained  upon  acriminal  charge, 
and  the  character  of  the  charge  authorizes  it,  the  Court  may  take  boil  from  him 
for  his  appearance  until  judgment  is  given." 
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CHINESE    IMMIGRATION    IN   THE    INDIAN   ARCHIPELAGO   AND   THE   STRAITS. 


Chineso  want  of 
iMiventure. 


Jealousy  of  the 
Chinese  on  the 

§art  of  the 
paniurds. 


The  Chinese  who  pushed  their  way  into  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  Bokhiiin 
and  the  Khanat  of  Kokand,  never  showed  any  conquering  energy  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  on  sea.  Fom»osa  is  not  twenty  leagues  from  the  coast 
of  China  ;  the  Philippine  Islands  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
yet,  it  was  not  until  1661,  after  Europeans  had  shown  them  the  way, 
that  they  colonized  the  former.  The  Philippines  were  better  known  to 
them,  because  lying  in  the  direct  course  of  the  monsoons,  and  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  touched  in  the  course  of  voyages  to  more  westerly  isles,  rich  in 
peculiar  luxuries  and  abounding  in  those  nests*  of  which  the  most  exqui- 
site soup  known  to  the  Chinese  palate  is  made.  That,  however,  no  Chinese 
settlements  had  l)een  made  in  those  islands  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
discovered  by  Magellan,  or  when  half  a  century  afterwards,  conquered  l)y 
Legaspi  no  trace  was  found  of  a  Chinese  population,  no  relic  of  Chinpse 
art,  or  language,  or  institutions.  But  that  the  Chinese  traded  with  tlm 
natives  from  a  remote  period  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

No  sooner  were  the  Spaniards  established  at  Manilla  than  a  Chinose 
rebel  appeared  with  sixty  junks  bent  on  a  filibustering  expedition.  He 
was  beaten  off.  But  from  this  time  the  Chinese  continued  to  pour  in  and 
in  half  a  century  numbered  25,000.  Tliey  established  themselves  as 
traders,  laborers  and  mechanics,  and  notwithstanding  the  oppressive  hand 
of  Spain  throve.  They  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Europeans,  to  whom 
their  competition  became  o<lious.  Distrusted  and  persecuted  they  natu- 
rally became  dissatisfied  and  resentful.  When  in  the  year  1593,  the 
Philippine  Spaniards  tittetl  out  an  expedition  against  the  Malaccas,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Chinamen  were  pressed  as  rowers  for  the  Governor's 
galley,  and  were  held  to  the  oar  with  stripes.  A  wind  rose  and  the  vice- 
regal galley  was  separated  from  the  fleet.  It  had  not  got  clear  of  the 
islands,  when  the  Chinese  murdered  the  Viceroy  and  cre^^■.     In  the  year 


Peculiar 
condimenta. 


The  Jesuit  Du  Halde  writes :  "  The  most  deliciouH  food  of  all,  and  most 
\i8ed  at  the  feasts  of  great  men.  are  stags'  pizzles  and  birds'  nests,  whicli  they 
carefully  prepare.  To  preserve  the  pizzles  they  dry  them  in  the  sun  in  summer, 
and  roll  them  in  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Before  they  are  dressed  they  are  soaked  iu 
rice-water,  to  make  them  soft ;  and,  after  being  boiled  in  the  gravy  of  a  kid,  arc 
seasoned  with  several  sorts  of  spices.  As  for  the  nests,  they  are  found  in  the 
Hides  of  the  rocks,  all  along  the  coasts  of  Tong-king,  Java,  Kochin-China,  etc., 
where  they  are  built  by  birds  which,  as  to  their  plumage,  resemble  swallows,  a?iii 
are  supposed  to  make  them  with  the  little  fishes  they  catch  in  the  sea.  However 
that  be,  this  is  certain  :  that  the  birds  themselves  distil  a  viscous  juice  from  their 
beaks,  which  serves  them  instead  of  gum  to  fasten  their  nests  to  the  rock.  Tliey 
have  also  been  observed  to  take  the  froth  that  floats  on  the  sea  wherewith  tliey 
cement  the  parts  of  their  nests  together,  in  the  same  manner  as  swallows  make 
use  of  mud.  This  matter  being  dried  becomes  solid,  transparent,  and  of  a  color 
sometimes  inclining  a  little  to  green,  but  while  fresh  it  is  always  white.  As  sonn 
as  the  young  ones  have  quitted  their  nests  the  people  of  the  place  are  very  eager 
to  get  them  down,  and  sometimes  load  whole  barks  with  them.  They  reseniMe 
the  rind  of  a  large  candied  citron  in  shape  as  well  as  size,  and  mixed  with  oiIut 
meats  give  them  a  good  relish."— J[>it  Halde,  Vol.  I. ,  pp.  302,  303. 
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1()03,  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  three   Mandarins  to  Manilla  to  leam 

wliether  "  the  fort  of  Cavite  was  made  of  gold,"  as  he  hatl  been  told.    The  A  massacre. 

Spaniards  took  alarm,  said  they  were  spies,  and  gave  out  that  they  were 

forerunners  of  an  army  of  100,000  men.     There  was  no  such  army.     But 

their  presence  was  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  with  an  insur- 

reotien  of  the  Chinese  which  followed,  and  when  a  rich  Chinese  merchant, 

who  had  liecome  a  Christian  and  lived  on  terms  of      eat  intimacy  with 

tlie  Spaniards,  undertook  to  huild  a  stone  wall  round  their  quarter  the 

jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  HjMiniards  burst  into  a  blaze.     They  inflamed 

the  populace  with  the  idea  that  the  Chinese  had  determined  to  murder  the 

Christians.     With  the  history  of  Spain  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  imagine 

the  result.     It   was  determined  to   ina-ssacre  the  Chinese,   wlio    retired 

ill  fear   into   the   country  and    maxle   a   feeble   defence.     Twenty-three 

thousand  were  killed — the  remnant  escaped  to  China. 

In  1639,  thirty-six  years  after  the  massacre,  the  Chinese  hatl  again 
increased  to  the  astonishing  number  of  30,000.  Again  they  excitetl 
jealousy.  Oppression  drove  them  once  more  to  revolt.  They  were  huntetl  Hunted  down. 
flown  and  after  an  irregular  struggle  for  several  months,  during  which 
more  tb^m  twenty  thousand  perished,  seven  thousand  surrenderee!  at 
(li.seretion.  "  Manilla,"  says  Crawfurd,  "  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress  by  the  loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  most  industrious  suV»jects." 

In  1662,  Kwe-Sing-Kong,  who  had  wrested  Formosa  from  the  Dutch, 
Kent  a  Dominican  friar  to  the  Governor  of  Manilla  demanding  to  l)e 
recognized  as  sovereign  of  the  Philippines.  The  Spanianls  at  once  ordered 
all  the  Chinese  off  the  island.  The  Chinese  either  distrusting  the  motives 
of  the  Spaniards  or  rendered  confident  by  the  prestige  nrd  i'r»»woK8  of 
Kwe-Sing-Kong,  flew  to  arms.  The  death  of  Kwe-Sing-Kong  probably 
saved  the  island  to  Spain. 

Half  a  century  later  the  Chinese  pressure  was  again  felt  by  the  Spanish  Once  more  najuat- 
oolouists.  Complaints  singularly  like  those  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to- 
day were  urged  against  them.  They  came,  it  was  said,  under  the  mask  of 
tradere.  As  traders  they  became  monopolists.  They  carried  off  the 
wealth  of  the  country  to  China.  From  lieing  servants  they  became  ma.s- 
ters ;  they  beat  the  Spaniards  along  the  whole  line  of  enterprise.  The  very 
form  the  accusation  of  monopoly  took  was  an  eulogy  on  Chinese  acuteness 
and  enterprise.  They  were  accused  of  "  watching  narrowly  the  wants  of 
tlie  inhabitants  and  the  demand  for  the  different  articles  of  consumption, 
which  they  kept  back  until  they  rose  to  their  price."  In  1709  they  were 
exp'iled.     But,  with  the  persistency  of  their  race,  they  slowly  crept  ))ack. 

Ill  1762,  an  attack  was  m^de  on  the  Philippines  by  the  British.  It 
Wis  planned  and  executed  by  Sir  William  Draper.  The  plunder  of  Manilla 
was  the  motive,  and  the  East  India  Company  stipulated  to  get  one-third 
jf  the  booty.  The  English  landed  with  great  bravery  and  after  a  gallant 
resistance  took  the  place.  The  Chinese  mode  common  cause  with  the 
English,  "  gave  them  every  aid  and  aocompanietl  them  in  all  their  expe- 
ditions."   The  oppressive  Spaniards  could  have  expected  nothing  else. 
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^•"•^  The  fertility  of  Java,  its  commerce  and  the  security  afforded  by  an 

European  Government  attracted  the  Chinese  in  considerable  numlit-rs. 
The  Chinese  of  Batavia  had  amassed  great  wealth.  As  usual  they  excitttl 
jealousy  and  the  Dutch  looked  on  them  with  an  evil  eye. 

They  goaded  them  with  excessive  taxation,  as  Mr.  Seward  says  tlif 
Califomians  have  goaded  the  Chinese  in  the  groat  Pacific  State,  and  from 
1730  forward  their  oppression  took  an  active  form.  In  1740,  a  nunilier 
of  Chinese  were  forcibly  seized  and  deported  to  Ceylon.  Many  of  tiie 
Chinese  in  the  neighborhood  of  Batavi  i  flew  to  arms.  They  assembled  u 
large  force.  Acts  of  violence,  excess  and  cruelty  were  committed  liv 
them.  Some  of  their  countrymen  in  the  city  were  put  to  the  torture  and 
on  confessions  wrung  from  the  agonized  wretches  a  story  of  a  wicked  and 
long  premeditated  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  Dutch  was  got  up.  Between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch  troops  some  small  and  indecisive  actions  tix)k 
place.  The  Chinese  quarter  took  fire.  This,  it  was  said,  was  intended  to 
mask  arrangements  to  murder  the  European  inhabitants.  The  Dutch 
colonists  were  seized  with  ])anic.  Then  oonmienced  one  of  the  most  (lis 
graceful  acts  recorded  in  history.  A  massacre  of  the  Chinese  commenced. 
A  few  hours  after  the  bloody  work  had  begun  tlie  Regent  fomiallv 
authorized  it,  and  directed  that  none  Ijut  the  women  and  cliildren  should 

Brutal  conduct  of  be  spared.  The  Dutch  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the  roads.  The  sailore  wen 
put  on  shore  to  carry  out  the  order.  These  sea-dogs,  influenced  with 
rum  and  lust,  burst  open  tlie  Chinese  houses  and  dragged  out  the  indwelleix 
who  were  massacred.  These  fell,  with  the  fatalistic  stoicism  of  their 
nation,  without  offering  the  smallest  resistance.  "  They  made,"  says  the 
Javanese  annalist,  "  no  mora  resistance  than  a  nest  of  young  mice."  Of 
the  Chinese  not  less  than  ten  thousand  fell. 


Dutch  sailors. 


Porslstonoy  of  Tlie  rest  of  the  Chinese  joined  the  natives,  and   the  effect  of  Dutch 

unreasonable  cry.  cowardice  and  cruelty  was  felt  tliroughout  the  entire  Island  of  Java.  Tlif 
motive  was  the  same  as  prompts  the  agitation  in  British  Columbia.  u> 
prompted  the  Kearney  riots  in  San  Francisco,  the  jealousy  and  resent 
ment  the  Chinese  never  fail  to  inspire,  and  the  same  cry  was  hoard  that 
we  hear  to-day — "  they  take  the  money  out  of  the  country."  On  this  cry 
we  have  not  dwelt,  because  it  seems  so  absurd.  If  they  make  money  tiiey 
have  given  the  country  an  equivalent  in  labor,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
take  it  where  they  like.  After  you  have  pointed  out  the  absurdity,  how 
ever,  the  fact  remains  that  the  mass  of  people  wherever  the  Chinese  hivt^ 
settled  have  sooner  or  later  come  to  regard  them  as  dangerous  intruders. 
This  may  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  wholly  indefensible,  but  taken  a.s  a 
fact  it  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  do  i^ot  create  conti. 
dence  ;  after  a  time  they  inspire  dread.  One  reason  which  will  at  once 
suggest  itself  to  the  reader  of  the  evidence  submitted,  their  ability — tiieir 
usefulness  in  the  humbler  fields  of  laV>or,  their  commercial  skill,  combinetl 
with  their  phenomenal  frugality.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  but  on 
the  other  hand  nothing  is  hated  like  it,  at  least  by  those  .vho  think  it  Ins 
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liH>n  achieved  at  their  expense.     Even  Dutch  shrewdness  was  no  match 
for  theirs,  and  Dutch  thrift,  in  theirs,  has  met  its  master. 

Oliphant  shows  us  how  the  modern  lazy  Mestizo  is  overweighted  hythe  HceOliphnnfs 
energetic  and  prosperous  Chinaman. 

From  scenes  in  which  so-called  civilized  Europeans  vie  with  Chinese 
and  Javanese  in  acts  of  barbarity,  we  tui-n  to  that  which,  while  accen- 
tuating the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Chinese,  shows  them  to  us 
at  the  same  time  in  the  most  pleasing  light.  We  mean  Chinese  immigru- 
tion  in  the  straits  settlement. 

When  the  graceful  dusky  race  which  had  imniignited  from  Menangkaboa 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula  had  increased  so  that  the  land  l)ecame  scarce,  a 
swarm  was  thrown  off  which  peopled  Singajwre.  It  is  probable  the  Am- 
herst Embassy  led  to  the  purchase,  in  1818,  of  Singa|)ore  from  the  Sultan 
of  Johore,  to  be  used  as  a  naval  station  for  the  purjwse  of  promoting 
trade  with  China.  Tlie  Chinese  show  at  their  best  under  British  rule. 
We  notice<l  the  marketl  superiority  in  jthysique  and  l^earing,  and  in  intel- 
ligence of  those  in  Victoria  to  those  in  Fnvncisco. 

The  Chinese  population,  practically  the  result  of  immigration  since  the 

British  settlement  in  the  Straits,  stands  next  to  the  Malays  in  the  census 

of  the  colony,  and  at  the  three  stations  of  Singapore,  Penang  and  Malacca  Camcron'g  Mala- 

numljer  over  200,000.     They  are  by  far  the  most  induHtriouH  and  the  issuo. 

most  valuable  people  in  these  iwssessions.     To  their  enterprise  and  laJwr 

i«  due  the  development  of  the  internal  resources.     "  In  Singajxjre  all  the 

gainbier  and  pepper  pi-oduced  is  of  their  growth,  and  the  sago  is  of  their 

manufacture ;  in  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley  also  the  chief  plantations 

are  in  their  hands  or  worked  by  them  ;  and  in  Malacca  all  the  tin,  all  the 

sHgo,  and  all  the  tapioca  is  of  their  production.     Unlike  the  Malays,  they 

are  ambitious  and  become  rich,  and  though  this  ambition  ha.s  generally  its 

origin  in  the  desire  to  return  to  China  in  affluent  circumstances,  yet  our  Chinese  nmbitioua 

"      .  ,  .  ,         -1  ""•1  become  rich, 

pos-sessions  not  the  le.ss  benefit  by  their  labor,  and  while  many  never  that  they  may 

attain  the  full  realization  of  their  aspirations,  others  as  they  grow  rich 

become  attached  to  the  country  and  it-s  laws,  seek  wives  from  among  the 

comely  daughters  of  the  soil,  and  abandon  8,11  idea  of  returning  to  their 

native  land."    The  tonnage  that  passes  through  Singapore  is,  it  is  claimed, 

second  only  to  that  of  Liverpool. 

The  following  paragraph  shows  that  the  Chinaman  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Chinaman  in  California  and  British 
Columbia  : — 

"The  proportion,  however,"  continues  Mr.  Cameron,  "of  those  who 
"may  be  said  to  have  permanently  settled  down  is  small,  atid  the  yearly 
"  addition  to  the  Chinese  jmpulation  from  birth  altogether  insignificant.  But  a  small  pro- 
"  The  number  is  kept  up  entirely  by  immigration.  During  the  months  of  down. 
"  December,  Januaiy,  February,  March,  April,  fleets  of  junks  crammed 
"  with  Chinese  coolies  arrive  at  all  the  ports  in  the  Straits  from  the  differ- 
"ent  provinces  of  China.  In  Singapore  the  arrivals  for  the  first  four 
"  months  of  the  present  year  (1864)  were  8,560  males  and  109  females 
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Hiul  for  the  whole  year  al>out  14,000,  which  is  not  much  ftliovp  the  avtr 
age  of  other  years.  Were  thin  iintnigration  in  no  way  counterbalsnttd, 
the  Chinese  [wpulation  of  the  Straitx  would  soon  l)ecouie  enormous,  l>ut 
it  may  be  estimated  that  those  who  yearly  retunk  to  China  number  quitt- 
two-thirds  of  the  arrivals." 

The  manner  in  which  this  Chinese  immigration  is  carriefl  on,  and  t\w 
contracts  by  which  the  men  are  l)ound  down  are  most  unsatisfactory, 
so  many  years  of  labor  being  pledged,  but  those  upon  which  the 
females  are  brought  into  the  country  are  still  more  deplorable;  yoim^ 
girls  from  twelve  years  old  and  upwards  being  retained,  as  we  have  st'cn 
is  the  case  in  Han  Francisco,  in  forced  courte/  hip  to  a  population 
where  the  males  are  as  fifteen  to  one  of  the  feniai  "Thanks,  howevti." 
says  Mr.  Cameron,  "  to  the  demand  for  lal)or  ami  ..s  high  reward  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  demand  for  wives  on  the  other,  neither  condition  of 
bondage  endures  long. 

"  The  character  of  the  Chinese  has  frequently  l>een  descrilted,  and  no 
"  change  of  scene  or  circumstances  jteenis  materially  to  affect  it.  They  hiive 
*'  attained  a  high  civilization  of  their  own  sort,  and  this  keeps,  and  I  think 
"always  will  keep  them  distinct  from  the  other  peoples  v  h  whom  tlu-y 
"  mingle.  I  have  met  them  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  islands  in  the  Anlii- 
"  pelago,  where,  perhaps,  a  dozen  of  them  had  formed  a  settlement,  and  imd 
"  gradually  monopolized  the  trade  of  a  people  numbering  many  thousands, 
"  without  any  concession  in  dress,  in  religion, or  in  mannera;  they  were  tlie 
"  same  in  every  respect  as  are  to  l)e  found  in  Java,  in  the  Straits,  and  in 
"  the  seajjorts  of  their  own  country.  There  are  good  and  bad  among  them  ; 
"  the  best  have  l«id  points,  and  the  worst  a  few  redeeming  ones ;  it  is  only 
"  as  their  characters  and  maiuieix  affect  them  as  an  element  in  the  pojui- 
"  lation  of  the  Straits  that  I  have  anything  to  say. 

"One  of  the  characteristics  they  seem  to  carry  with  them  into  whate\  ( r 
"country  they  may  adventure,  is  a  strong  love  of  home,  not  a  patriotic 
"  attachment  to  China  generally,  but  a  love  for  the  province,  the  town,  and 
"  the  very  homestead  from  which  they  come.  This  involves  many  good  and 
"  amiable  qualities  —  a  kindly  regard  for  all  who  may  l)elong  to  the  siunc 
"province  or  district,  and  a  constant  industry  and  a  careful  economy,  tlnit 
"  they  may  by  a  yearly  remittance  testify  to  their  relations  they  have  left 
"  behind  at  home  that  they  do  not  forget  them.  But  from  this  very  io\  e 
"  of  home  and  country  springs  the  great  evil  which  marks  the  Chinese 
"  population  of  the  Straits.  China  is  divided  into  many  large  provinces, 
"  with  nationalities  as  distinct  as  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  this  is 
"  no  exaggeration,  for  the  inhabitants  of  each  speak  a  different  languaj;e. 
"  Betw<ien  these,  from  time  out  of  mind,  have  jealousies  exists  and  feuds 
"been  carried  on;  the  people  of  the  one  are  born  and  reared  up  in  (lie 
"  hatred  of  the  other,  and  those  jealousies  are  not  obliterated  by  emigration. 
"  The  Chinese  who  arrive  in  the  Straits  come  from  several  of  these  distinct 
conifncd to Knang  " pro\inces ;  and  the  people  of  each  find  themselves,  for  the  first  time  in 
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"their  lives,  thrown  tn^«th«r  in  u  town  or  in  a  district  where  they  must 
''  l)iy  aside  at  ieuut  all  outwiird  diHplay  of  enmity. 
"  Iiuitead  of  forirnttintr  their  national  prpiadijeo  or  DoMtnoninu  their  in-  CumoroiiH 

^  .  ,  .  .in  Miiliiynii  Imlto, 

"(iulgnnce  of  them  till  their  return  bo  China,  the  {<eopIe  of  each  prox  iiicf  (>•  HiS. 

"ilan  together  and  form  a  hoey  or  secret  Hociety.     The  avowed  ohject  of 

"  these  hoeys  \h  to  afford  mutual  protection,  but  they  are  often  used  for  the 

"  iniiiction  of  wrong,  and  have  been  found  a  great  Httimbling-lilook  to  the  Secret  wiviutloa. 

"jKfrfect  administration  of  justice  in  the  law  courts  of  the  Straits.     The 

"  form  of  admittance  to  these  societies  is  sufficiently  solemn  in  the  eyes  of 

"  the  Chinese,  and  the  oaths  administered  sufficiently  binding,  to  aflbrd 

"  security  against  th^  disclosure  of  their  organi/jvtion,  and  always  to  obtain 

"implicit  oliedience  to  their  mandatt^s.     Every  candidate  for  admission  is 

"  led  blindfold  to  the  hall  where  sit  the  officers  of  the  society  ;  all  the  doors 

"are      nx\en\  by  men  dressed  in  rich  silk  roljes,  and  armed  with  swords. 

"  A  t   vv  preliminary  questions  are  put  to  the  candidate*,  when  he  is  leil  into 

"  the  centre  of  the  hall  and  the  bandage  removed  from  his  eyes.     He  is 

"  then  forced  to  worship  in  silence  for  half  an  hour  before  any  oaths  are 

"  administered  to  him.    After  this  a  priest  comes  up,  and  o|>ening  a  large 

"book  swears  in  the  candidate  :  "You  have  come  uninfluenced  by  fear,  by 

"  |)ersuasion,  or  by  love  of  gain,  to  become  a  brother ;  will  you  swear 

"  before  God  to  reveal  nothing  that  you  see  and  hear  this  night,  and  to 

"  obey  all  orders  you  receive  from  the  society,  and  to  observe  its  laws  1 " 

On  the  candidate's  solemnly  affirming  to  this,  the  laws  of  the  society  ai-e 

read  out,  each  being  separately  sworn  to.     Some  of  the  cliief  of  these,  for 

they  are  very  numerous,  are  :  — 

"  You  shall  not  reveal  the  proceedings  of  the  society  to  any  but  a 
brother." 

"  You  shall  not  cheat  or  steal  from  a  brother,  nor  seduce  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  or  his  sister." 

"  If  you  do  wrong  or  break  these  laws  you  shall  come  to  the  society  to 
1)6  punished,  and  not  go  to  the  authorities  of  this  country." 

"If  you  commit  murder  or  robbery,  you  taall  lie  dismissed  for  ever  from 

the  society,  and  no  brother  will  receive  you." 

"  If  a  brother  commits  murder  or  robbery  you  shall  not  inform  against  Administration 
,.        ,  ,    „  .     ,  .  •'  "^  ,         .  <.  of  Justice, 

mil) ;  but  ynu  shall  not  assist  hira  to  escape,  nor  prevent  the  officers  of 

justice  from  arresting  him." 

"  If  a  brother  is  arrested  and  condemned,  and  is  innocent,  you  shall  do 
all  you  can  to  effect  his  escape." 

"  A  number  of  signs  by  which  the  members  may  recognize  one  another 
"  are  also  communicated.  The  whole  ceremony  ha.«  a  strongly  religious 
"  aspect,  and  the  hall  of  meeting  is  furnished  very  much  as  their  temples 
"  are.  Nor  would  there  bv  much  cause  to  complain  of  the  influence  of 
"  tliese  societies  were  their  rules  conscientiously  adhered  to,  and  the  exer- 
"  else  of  power  by  their  head  men  confined  to  the  settlement  of  disputes 
"  between  the  members,  or  to  the  punishment)  of  petty  crimes.  Or,  could 
"  there  be  but  one  society  to  the  whole  Chit  ase  population,  its  influence 
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"  inignt  be  equallyharmless.  But  each  nationality  has  one  or  more  societies 
"  of  its  own,  and  they  keep  alive  all  that  rancor  and  clan  jealousy  which 
Chinese  turbulent  "is  imported  from  China.  The  Chinese  riots  of  1854  were  originated  and 
"  maintained  by  the  power  of  these  societies,  and  almost  all  the  fights  which 
"  so  frequently  take  place  in  the  streets  of  Singapore  are  due  to  the  party 
spirit  which  they  foster. 

"  The  manner  in  which  they  interfere  with  our  administration  of  justice 
"  is  very  deplorable,  as  it  renders  Chinese  evidence  on  oath  a  most  unreli- 
"  able  test,  in  any  case  where  members  of  rival  hoeys  are  concerned,  or 
"  where  the  heads  of  a  society  have  prejudged  the  matter  for  or  against  a 
"  culprit ;  in  these  cases,  every  means  is  deemed  legitimate  tx>  bring  about 
"  the  purposes  of  the  hoey.  A  case  strongly  illustrative  of  this  occurred  in 
"  Singapore  many  years  ago.    A  murder  had  been  perpetrate*!,  and  three 
"  men  were  charged  with  the  crime  before  the  police  magistrate,  on  the  evi- 
"  dence  of  an  eye  witness.    The  prisoners  were  committed,  and  on  the  day 
"  of  trial  at  the  Supreme  Couj*t  the  principal  witness  stepped   into  the 
"  box,  declared  to  having  seen  the  murder  committed,  and  gave  all  the 
"  details  which  had  been  taken  down  by  the  magistrate.  The  man  was  about 
"  finishing  his  evidence  when  the  magistrate  himself  happened  to  come  into 
"  court,  and,  looking  narrowly  at  the  features  of  the  witness,  declared  to  the 
"  reco^-der  that  he  did  not  believe  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  appeared 
"  before  him  at  the  police  court.     A  strict  enquiry  was  niade,  and  at  last 
"  the  witness  confessed  that  the  man  who  had  seen  the  Uiurd'v  F.ad  given 
"  evidence  before  the  police  had  run  away,  and  that  he  was  toid  t<:>  take  his 
"  place  and  say  what  he  had  said.  The  recorder  ordered  him  to  l)e  taken  at 
"  once  to  the  bridge  across  the  river,  and  there  receive  six  dozen.     No 
"  doubt  one  hoey,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  had  procured  the  deportation 
"  of  the  original  witness,  and  another,  deterniinetl  that  justice  should  not 
"  lie  defeated,  had  obtained  this  substitute. 

"  Weve  it  not  for  the  evil  influence  of  these  societies  the  Chinese  would 
"  be  unexceptionable,  as  they  certainly  art  very  valuable  citizens  ;  but  as 
"  it  seems  that  these  institutions  are  ineradicably  planted  among  them,  I 
"  think  they  ^night  be  taken  advantage  of  to  introduce  a  system  of  registra- 
"tion,  so  much  required  among  this  section  of  the  population  of  tlie 
"Straits. 

"  But  many  of  the  junks  which  lie  quietly  at  anchor  there,  in  the  harbor 
"  of  Singapore,  could,  if  they  ha<l  the  power  to  speak,  tell  sad  tales  of 
"  human  suffering.  The  chief  trade  of  not  a  few  of  them  is  the  traffic  of 
"  human  freight,  and  it  is  unfortunately  of  such  a  generally  remunerati\e 
"  character  as  to  leave  V)ut  little  hope  of  its  voluntary  abandonment.  Tlie 
"  demand  for  labor,  and  the  wages  paid  in  Singapore,  are  so  consideralile, 
*'  as  to  induce  a  large  number  of  junks  yearly  to  sail  from  China  with  men, 
"  picked  up  and  stowed  away  on  Ijoard,  under  what  misrepresentations  it 
"  is  very  difficult  to  say,  and  on  arrival  they  are  kept  on  board  till  a  bar- 
"  gain  for  their  employment  is  effected.  It  appears  that  no  passage  money 
"  is  demanded  from  these  emigrants  before  leaving  China,  but  that  they  arc 
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^'  made  to  pledge  so  many  years  of  their  labor  on  the  condition  of  bare  sus- 

•"  tenance  only.   Large  premiums,  at  least  five  or  six  times  the  mere  cost  of 

•"  passage  are  at  once  ofiered  by  the  gambler  and  pepper  planters  of  the 

^'  island  for  the  transfer  of  these  contracts;  and  when  the  bargain  is  struck 

"the  coolies  are  hurried  off  to  some  isolated  clears  ice  in  the  midst  of  the  immigrntlon  of 

Coolio  labor  and 

"jungle,  before  they  can  have  communication  e-cLer  with  the  authorities  its  hardships. 

"or  with  their  own  countrymen  in  town.     It  s  not,  however,  by  the  en- 

"  durance  of  cruelty  or  of  unreasonably  long  terms  of  servitude,  when  the 

•"  men  are  arrived,  that  the  laws  of  humanity  are  in  much  danger  of  viola- 

*'  tion.  One  or  two  years  at  most,  and  the  new  arrivals  become  acquainted 

■"  with  their  rights  as  English  subjects  and  with  the  knowledge  how  to  en- 

"  force  them.  The  danger  is  in  the  overcrowding  of  the  vessels  that  bring 

"  them ;  in  this  the  poor  fellows  have  not  even  the  protection  that  is  secured 

"  to  the  African  slave,  in  so  far  that  by  their  death,  though  there  may  be  a 

"  loss  of  profit,  there  can  be  none  of  capital  to  the  shipper.    The  men  cost 

"  nothing,  and  the  more  the  shipper  can  cram  into  his  vessel  the  greater 

'•  must  be  his  profit.     It  would  be  a  better  speculation  for  the  trader, 

"whose  junk  could  only  carrj'  properly  300  men,  to  take  on  board  600, 

"  and  lose  250  on  the  way  down,  than  it  would  be  for  him  to  start  with  his 

"legitimate  number  ird  land  them  all  safely  ;  for,  in  the  first  cose,  he 

"  would  bring  350  me.i  to  market,  and  in  the  other  only  300.     That  this 

"  process  of  reasoning  is  fiOtually  put  inpractice  by  the  Chinese  there  was 

"  not  long  ago  am])i«  aiid  very  mournful  evidence  to  prove.    Two  of  these 

"passenger  junks  hud  arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  had  remained  unnoticed 

"for  about  a  week,  during  which  the  owners  had  bargained  for  the  engage- 

"ment  of  most  of  their  carj-o.     At  this  time  two  dead  bodies  were  found 

"  floating  in  the  harbor ;  an  inquest  was  held,  and  it  then  transpired  that 

"one  of  these  two  junks,  on  her  way  down  from  China,  had  lost  250  men 

"out  of  600,  and  the  other  200  qut  of  400.     The  bodies  upon  which  the 

"  coroner's  inquest  was  held  were  two  of  the  sickly  passengers,  who  had 

"(lied  after  arrival,  and  whose  corpses  the  owners,  forgetful  that  they  were 

"  now  in  harbor,  had  tossed  into  the  water,  as  doubtless  they  daily  had  the 

"  bodies  of  their  companions  on  the  voyage  from  China.    It  is  needless  to 

"  say  that  no  Europeans  are  in  any  way  engaged  in  this  traffic. 

"They  first  combine  among  theiuselves  to  get  as  much  out  of  each  other  Thomson's 
"as  they  possibly  can,  and  when  practicable  to  monopolize  inuh  ."nd  rule  lacoa,  indo-China, 
"  the  markets ;  and  then,  feeling  the  strength  of  their  own  organization,  the  ' 

"  societies  set  up  laws  for  the  rule  and  protection  cf  their  members,  and  in 
"defiance  of  the  Local  Government.  The  coiij^see,  or  guild,  thus  drifts  Guilds. 
"  from  a  purely  commercial  into  a  semi-commercial,  semi-political  league, 
"and  more  than  once  has  menaced  the  power  of  petty  states,  l)y  making 
"  efforts  to  throw  oft*  the  yoke  which  rested  so  lightly  on  its  shoulders.  The 
"disturbances  at  Perak  are  the  latest  development  of  this  tendency,  and 
"  we  have  hod  many  previous  instance  it  the  same  insubordination  in 
^'  Penang,  and  elsewhere. 
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"  Nor  are  these  the  only  dangers  ;  the  feuds  of  the  immigt^nts  are  ini- 
"  ported  with  them,  and  break  out  again  as  soon  as  they  have  set  foot  on 
"  foreign  soil.  Thuj,  in  Penang  not  long  ago,  there  were  two  Chinese 
"  societies,  known  as,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  Hilum  and  Hokien  congsees, 
"  that  is  the  Hainan  and  Fukien  societies.  The  membera  of  the  one  were 
"  all  men  from  the  island  of  Hainan  in  Qwang-Tung,  and  the  other  men 
"  from  the  Fukien  Province.  The  two  Provinces  are  said,  at  an  early 
"  period  in  Ohinese  history,  to  have  formed  independent  states,  and  the 
"  dialects  spoken  are  still  so  widely  different,  that  natives  of  Qwang-Tung 
"  are  looked  upon  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  Fukien  country  as  foreigners. 
"  I  was  present  on  one  occasion  in  Penang  at  a  village  which,  on  the  pre- 
"  vious  night,  had  been  .sacked  and  burned  by  the  members  of  an  opposing 
"  clan,  and  it  requii*ed  strong  mea^iures  to  put  down  these  faction  fights. 

"  GuUds  and  secret  societies  would  seem  almost  indispensable  to  the 
"  individual  existence  and  social  cohesion  of  the  Chinese  who  settle  them- 
'•  selves  in  forei<jn  lands.  If  this  were  not  really  the  case,  it  would  be  hard 
"  to  say  why  we  tolerate  nati\'e  institutions  of  this  sort  in  the  Straits  settle- 
"menta  at  all,  for  they  have  proved  themstUves,  and  still  continue  to  be, 
"  the  cause  of  constant  trouble  to  the  Government.  Avowedly  established 
"  to  aid  the  Chinese  in  holding  their  own,  not  in  commercial  circles  only^ 
"  but  politically  against  the  i  uthorities,  and  to  set  our  laws,  if  need  be,  at 
"defiance,  it  can  nevertheless  hardly  be  doubted  that  some  of  the  rules  laid 
"  down  for  the  guidan'^e  of  their  members  are  good  ones,  and  embody  pre 
"  cepts  of  the  highest  moral  excellence  ;  but  other  most  objectionable  in- 
"  structions  are  to  be  met  with,  of  which  the  following  affords  a  good  exnm- 
"  pie,  and  from  it  we  may  perceive  the  reason  why  our  officials,  both  in  the 
"Straits  and  in  Chiaa,  are  so  often  Itaffled  in  detecting  crime.  If  a  brother 
"commits  murder  or  robbery,  you  shall  not  inform  against  him,  but 
"  you  shall  not  assist  him  to  escape,  nor  prevent  the  officeis  of  justice  from 
"  arresting  him.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  let  us  take  another  of 
"  their  regulations.  If  you  do  wrong,  or  break  these  laws,  you  shall  come 
"  to  the  society  to  be  punished,  and  not  go  to  the  authorities  of  the  country. 
"  From  the  two  sj)ecimens  here  given,  we  can  get  some  insight  into  the 
"obstacles  which  the  Chinese  secret  societies  manage  to  raise  up  to  sliield 
"  oifenders  from  justice.  So  far  as  my  half  score  of  years  experience  goes,. 
"I  lielievc  that  under  the  rule  first  quoted  a  Chinaman  is  clearly  enjoinod 
"  to  conceal  the  facts  of  a  brother's  crime  even  in  a  court  of  law  ;  and  as 
"  perjury  on  behalf  of  a  friend  is  esteemed  an  undoubted  sign  of  high  moriil 
"  rectitude,  and  as  in  our  courts  a  false  witness  has  no  torture  to  dread,  no 
"  rack  nor  thumbscrews,  the  successful  disclostr.s  of  secrets  in  China,  ho 
"  lies  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  thus  the  all-powerful  society  so  effect 
"  ually  conceals  a  member's  guilt  as  to  render  Chinese  teatimony  practically 
"  useless. 

"  These  societies  are  imitations  of  similar  institutions  in  every  Province 
"  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  where  the  gentry  combine  to  resist  the  oppression 
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"  of  a  despotic  government,  and  the  peasantry  unite  in  clans  and  guilds 
"  to  limit  the  power  of  local  officials  and  of  the  gentry,  and  to  promote 
''  their  own  commercial  and  social  interests.  The  Chinaman,  however  poor  Solf-compiaconcj-. 
"  he  may  be,  has  great  faith  in  the  infinite  superiority  of  his  own  country, 
"  government  and  people,  over  all  others  ;  and  when  he  emigrates  to  some 
"  foreign  land  he  at  once  unittts  in  solemn  league  with  his  clansman  to  resist  In  a  foreign  land 
"  what  he  honestly  deems  its  barbarous  laws  and  usages.  He  has  no  belief 
"  in  a  liberal  and  pure  form  of  administration.  After  years  spent,  it  may 
"  be,  in  some  English  colony  or  in  America,  lie  will  yet  be  unable  to  shake 
"  off  the  feeling  that  he,  in  a  great  measure,  owes  his  success  abroad  to  the 
"  protecting  influence  of  some  powerful  clan  or  guild. 
"Such  societies  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  disturbances  that  threatened 


unites  to  resist. 


''  Singapore  in  187  "2,  und  the  principal  rioters  concerned  on  that  occasion  Riots  and 

.  .  .        .  Sniffaporo  in  1872. 

"  were  of  the  class-  described  as  the  "  Sam-Sings,"  or  fighting  men,  whereof 

"  each  society  has  always  a  certain  number  in  its  pay. 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  these  riots  was  the  enforcement,  for  the  first  Thomson's 
"  time,  of  a  new  ordinance,  designed  to  regulate  or  '  suppress,'  as  the  Chi-  p.  4(i. 
•'  nese  chose  to  believe,  a  certain  class  of  street  hawkers.    These  hav/kers, 
"  always  useful,  if  not  always  innocent  members  of  a  Chinese  community 
"  in  Singapore  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  naturally  felt  aggrieved  at  having 
"  tlie  prospects  of  their  livelihood  curtailed.    Some  of  them  went  so  far  as 
"  to  resist  the  rough  interference  cl'  the  police.     Their  case  was  taken  up  Fighting  men. 
"  by  the  fighting  men  in  various  (juarters  of  the  town,  the  Sam-Sings,  whom  There  wonldaecni 
"Mr.  Whampoa  (an  old   Chinese  gentleman  for  many  years  resident  in  Hihtingnfcn— 
"  Singapore)  thus  describes  : — '  They  live  by  looting,  and  are  on  the  watch       '""^^os. 
"  for  any  e.xcuse  for  exercising  their  talents.    Each  hoey,  or  society,  must  criminals. 
"  have  so   many  of  them,  but  I  do  not  know  any  means  of  ascertaining 
"  tlieir  numbei'.   I  suppose  they  are  paid  by  the  hoeys  and  brothels.  They 
"  are  regular  rigliting  people,  and  are  paid  so  much  a  month.    If  there  is 
"  any  disturbance,  these  people  go  out  in  looting  parties ;  whether  ordered  iie„(in,„„ 
"  by  the  head  men  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps  they  do  it  on  their  own 
'■  account.'  From  the  same  report  I  gather  that  sucl:  characters  are  at  the 
"  present  time  plentiful,  as  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  neigborhood  Criminals  driven 
"  of  Swatow,  in  the  south  of  China.     In  a  previous  work,  I  have  noticed 
"  tlie  disturbed   state  of  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Qwang-Tung,  and    the 
'*  strong  measures  taken  liy  '  Juilin,'  the  present  Governor-General  of  the 
"  t'vo  Kwang,  for  the  restoration  of  order.      But   some   of   the  lawless 
"  vagabonds  who  escaped  the  vengeance  of  Juilin  have  settled  in  Singaj)ore 
"  and  other  British  possessions,  and  there  under  the  protecting  wings  of 
"  their  guilds  they  obtain  frequent  and  lucrative  employment  in  the  shape  Find  more  profey- 
"  of  pillage  or  perhaps  murder.     At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that  the  rule  "than   under 
"  Sam-Sings  should  find  scope  for  their  villanies  in  a  British  colony  ;  even  ernm'eiu"of  tfioTr 
"  greater  scope,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  than  they  find  under  the  "a^S.  '''^°'*'»"'''"' 
"  corrupt  government  of  ther  own  disorganized  land. 

"  But  any  disinterested  observer  who  has  travelled  through  China  will 
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"agree  with  me  in  this  :  that  however  far  behind  in  other  respects,  the 
"Tartar  rulers,  when  it  suits  their  convenience  (except  when  the  population 
"  is  in  actual  revolt),  know  very  well  how  to  deal  with  and  keep  down 
"marauders  with  a  very  strong  hand;  so  much  so  is  this  the  case,  indeed, 
"  that  the  scum  of  the  population  is  frequently  driven  to  seek  refuge  in 
"emigration  to  more  congenial  climes.  One  element  which  operates  suc- 
"cb».:*ully  in  maintaining  order  in  China  is  the  superstitious  reverence 
"  which  the  Chinese  ha\  e  for  their  parents.  Should  a  son  commit  a  crime 
"  and  abscond,  his  parents  are  liable  to  be  punished  in  his  stead.  This  law, 
"  even  supposing  it  were  put  in  force  in  a  foreign  land,  would  not  aflPect  tlie 
"  immigrants,  as  they  seldom  bring  their  wives  or  parents  with  them ;  and 
"  to  this  fact  alone — the  absence,  that  is,  of  the  strong  family  ties  held  so 
"  sacred  by  the  race — ^we  may  attribute  much  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
"  by  our  authorities  in  dealing  with  the  crime  and  vice  of  this  section  of  the 
"  population.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Chinese  ruffian,  who 
"  would  soon  be  brought  to  justice  (unless  he  could  purchase  immunity)  if 
"he  were  practising  on  liis  countrymen  in  a  Chinese  city,  enjoys,  on  tiie 
"  contrary,  the  countenance  and  support  of  his  compatriots  in  a  town  such 
"  as  Singapore.  For  there  he  commits  his  depredations  on  men  of  foreign 
"extraction;  and  the  avenger  of  blood  from  whom  he  is  hidden  away  is, 
'•after  all,  only  an  officer  of  those  'white  devils,'  whom  it  is  the  China- 
"  man's  delight  anywhere  and  everywhere  to  oppose. 

"  If  we  knew  nothing  of  Chinese  clanship  and  Chinese  guilds,  we  should 
"  think  it  strange  that  the  wealthier  Chinamen  are  rarely  made  the  victims 
"  of  the  great  gang  robberies  that,  during  my  time,  used  frequently  to  occur. 
"  These  robberies  are  perpetrated  by  bands  of  ruffians,  numbering  at  times 
"  as  many  as  a  hundred  strong,  who  surround  and  pillage  a  house  that  is 
"  always  the  residence  of  a  foreigner.  Chinese  thieves  are  thorough  experts 
"at  their  profession,  adopting  the  most  ingenious  devices  to  attain  their 
"infamous  ends.  I  recollect  a  burglary  which  once  took  place  at  a  friends 
"  house,  when  the  thief  found  his  way  into  the  principal  bedroom  and  deli 
"  berately  used  up  half  a  box  of  matches  before  he  could  get  the  candle  to 
"  light.  His  patience  being  rewarded  at  last,  he  proceeded  with  equal  codI- 
'•ness  in  the  plunder  of  the  apartment,  not  forgetting  to  search  beneath 
"the  pillow,  where  he  secured  a  revolver  and  a  watch.  These  Chinese  roli- 
"  bers  are  reported  to  be  able  to  stupefy  their  viatims  by  using  some  nar- 
"  cotic  known  only  to  themselves.  I  have  no  doubt  this  was  done  in  tlie 
"  case  just  referred  to,  by  the  agency  of  the  Chinese  house-servants,  who, 
"  perhaps,  introtluced  the  drug  to  my  friend's  bed. 

"Chinese,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  do  not  stick  at  trifles,  as  may  \<o 
"  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  Chinaman,  ecteemed  a  respectable  menii  km- 
"of  society  attempted,  on  one  occasion,  to  poison  the  whole  foreign  coin- 
"  munity  of  Hong-Kong  with  the  bread  he  supplied.  The  Malays  ha\  e 
"  told  me  of  cases  where,  as  they  averred,  the  cunning  Chinese  thief  passts 
"  the  doorway  of  the  house  to  be  pillaged,  and  tosses  in  a  handful  of  rice 
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"  impregnated  with  seme  aromatic  drug.    This  drug  soon  sends  the  inmates 

"  off  into  a  deep  repose  from  which  they  will  seldom  awaken  till  long  after 

'•  the  robber  has  finished  his  undertaking,  and  that  in  the  complete  and 

"deliberate  style  which  suits  the, taste  of  the  Chinese. 

"  I  have  been,"  says  Mr.  Westgarth,  "  to  Singapore,  as  well  as  he,  and  Proceediags  of 
.     ,  ,.    ,  *»   t^     '  ,        T    ,      Hoyal  Colonial 

"  I  have  noticed  the  excellent  bearing  of  the  Chinese,  so  much  so  that  I  do  Institute,  Vol.  Ix, 

"  not  see  how  Singapore  could  get  on  without  them  ;  in  fact  it  may  be 

"called  a  British  colony  based  upon  Chinese  lalx)r.     It  is  a  prosperous 

"  colony,  the  labor  element  depending  entirely,  or  all  but  existing,  upon 

"Chinamen.     We  might  say  the  same  of  other  such  colonies.     We  must 

"  remember  there  are  two  classes  of  colonies  in  our  Empire.     There  is  the 

"  tropical  colony,  where  our  race  cannot  live  as  the  general  laboring  popu- 

"  lation,  and  where  we  must  have  other  races.     There  is  again  a  colony  of 

"the  British  race." 

"  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Tidman,  "  twenty  years  since  I  first  knew  the  Chi-  ibid.  p.  67. 

"  nese,  and  I  have  seen  them  as  colonists  in  three  distinct  Europ^ran  com- 

''  munities.     First,  in  Borneo,  under  the  Rajah,  then  Sir  James  Brooke  ', 

"  next,  in  the  Straits  settlements  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  Dutch  Islands  of  Java. 

"  I  have  had  much  to  do  with  him  in  my  capacity  as  magistrate,  merchant, 

"  manufacturer,  planter,  and  miner,  and  my  knowledge  of  them  iu  one  capa- 

•'  city  has  verified  my  experience  of  them  in  another.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  Chinese  character 

"say  that  they  are  pre-eminent  among  Asiatics  for  frugality,   enterprise 

"  and  indomitable  energy."    He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Chinaman  comes  of 

a  race  that  is  law  respecting. 

"  The  morality  of  no  people  that  I  know  of,"  says  Cameron,  "varies  so  much  Crime. 

"  with  their  circumstances  as  that  of  the  Chinese.    From  among  the  poorer  Cameron's  Mala- 
11  1  -111  1  ■     .      .11    1        1  1        ,.  yan  India,  p.  U8. 

"  and  lower  orders  our  criminal  calendars  are  chiefly  hlle<i ;  they  supply  all 

"  sorts  of  offenflf>rs,  thieves  and  housebreakers  in  the  greatest  number ;  nor  do 
"  they  appear  to  be  very  straightforward  in  their  dealings  with  one  another. 
"The  upper  classes — those  that  have  grown  rich 

"  behind  them  nearly  all  their  vices,  and  lead  a  life  distinguishetl  by  out- 
"  ward  prosperity.  *  *  But  when  we  remember  that  nearly  all  the 
"  industry  and  much  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Straits  is  due  to  it ;  that  it 
"furnishes  good  hard-working  coolies  and  persevering,  adventurous  tnulers, 
"  the  Chinese  element  in  the  population  of  these  settlements  is  entitletl  to 
'■be  esteemed  among  the  most  valuable." 

We  have  given  above  the  words  of  eye-witnesses.  It  is,  in  the  nature 
of  evidence,  and  the  reason  we  have  not  condensed  or  descriljetl  it  is  ob- 
vious. 


on  the  other  hand,  leave  When  rich  leave 
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THE  CHINESE  IN  OUR  SISTER  COLONIES. 

The  Chinese  population  in  every  foreign  country  is  a  tide  which  ebljs 
and  flows — now  rolls  forward  from  and  again  sweeps  back  to  its  parent 
sea  in  China ;  but,  so  long  as  there  is  profit  to  be  made,  ever  gains  on  the 
land.  An  increase  or  decrease  in  this  population  has  hardly  any  reference 
to  births  or  deaths.  A  comparison  between  the  Chinese  population  in 
any  country,  therefore,  from  the  end  of  one  decade  to  that  of  aiiother 
will  indicate  whether  immigration  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease.  'Mr. 
Briggs'  tables  (page  12)  shows  a  falling  off"  in  arrivals  at  San  Francisco, 
from  27,404  to  3,53G,  as  the  result  of  the  Restriction  Act  of  1882.  This, 
of  course,  was  certain  to  happen.  Each  of  the  3,536  speaking  roughly 
must  either  have  been  in  the  United  States  before  the  new  policy,  or 
must  have  imposed  a  fraud  on  the  collector  of  the  port,  in  regard  to 
which  some  evidence  was  taken  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

When  we  look  at  Australian  legislation  we  find  that  in  1855  an  Act 
was  passed  in  Victoria  limiting  the  number  of  Chinese  arriving  to  one  for 
every  ten  ton  the  ship  could  carry,  and  imposing  a  rate  of  ten  pounds 
sterling  per  head.*  Yet  between  1854  and  1857,  according  to  the  census 
returns,  the  number  of  Chinese  had  increased  from  2,000  to  25,370.  Tlie 
increase  is  due  to  the  natural  impulse  of  the  Chinese  immigration  at  that 
time  operating,  but  no  doubt  the  number  was  swelled  by  the  determina- 
tion to  get  in  before  the  Act  came  into  operation,  as  we  have  seen  was  the 
case  in  California.  In  1857,  a  Committee  took  evidence  on  Chinese  immi- 
gration, and  reported  that  the  business  which  some  40,000  Chinamen 
brought  to  the  colony  was  no  adequate  compensation  for  the  amount  of 
gold  (120,000  ounces),  which  they  were  annually  abstracting  from  tlie 
wealth  of  the  country.  If  the  figure  40,000  was  correct,  between  the  date 
of  the  census,  March,  1857,  and  November,  a  great  increase  had  taken 
place.  Some  restriction  the  Committee  said  was  necessary,  t  and  they  re- 
ported in  favor  of  a  bill  having  license  clauses  really  aimed  against  tiie 
Chiiiaman  on  the  gold  fields.  In  New  South  Wales,  in  1861,  a  Rrestriction 
Act  was  passed,  and  in  1864  an  act  consolidating  the  laws  affecting 
Chinese  immigration  was  passed  in  Victoria,  which  like  the  former  act 
imposed  £10  ($50)  per  head  import  duty  on  Chinese,  and  the  iiumbpr 
limited  to  one  for  every  ten  ton  a  vessel  could  carry,  and  though  this  Act 
was  repealed  in  1865  it  was  by  an  Act  which  gave  most  extensive  powers 
to  the  Governor  in  Council.  There  soon  followed  a  striking  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Chinese  arriving  in  that  colony.  In  1871,  there  weie 
17,935  Chinamen  in  Victoria  ;  in  1881,  only  12,128.  Of  these,  two-thirds 
lived  in  counties,  and  one-third  in  cities ;  621  in  Melbourne  ;  518  in 
Sandhurst;  382  in  Ballarat.     The  largest  number  in  any  one  shire  was 


•Acts  of  Council.— Adamson,  Vol.  I.,  p.  714. 

Victoria  y  .ites  and  ProceedlnKs,  18oC-57,  LeglHlative  Council, 
tlcal  Notes  on  Progress  of  Victoria,  p.p.  38,  51. 
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746,  in  Grenville.  So  diffused,  the  Chinaman  can  hardly  offend  the  most 
vigorous  mongolphobist.  In  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  there  were  in 
1881,  only  43,400.     In  1859,  nearly  that  number  was  in  Victoria  alone. 

The  Chinese  immigration,  as  elsewhere,  is  in  the  Australian  Colonies 
male.  In  all  these  Colonies  there  are  but  362  Chinese  females,  or  only  a 
fractional  part  of  a  woman  to  every  100  men,  the  exact  ratio  being  1'84 
to  the  100. 

The  standard  of  co.mfort,  as  elsewhere,  is  low.  In  Victoria,  6,832  live 
in  houses ;  5,122  in  huts  ;  154  in  tents ;  12  camping  out,  and  8  in  boats. 

The  religious  condition  is  not  bright,  yet  Christianity  has  made  some 
progress.  Of  the  Chinese  in  Victoria,  Australia,  92  per  cent  are  pagans. 
Of  the  remainder :  375  Church  of  England  ;  81  Presbyterians  ;  229  Me-' 
thodists;  5  baptists;  6  Bible  Christians;  132  Roman  Catholics.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-six  refused  to  state  their  religion,  and  on  enquiry  it 
turned  out  they  were  afraid  of  persecution.  Those  who  have  read  the 
interesting  account  of  Hue's  travels  in  China  will  remember  how  he  en- 
countered converts  who  revealed  themselves  secretly,  and  who  feared  to 
make  an  open  profession  of  their  faith. 

The  facts  respecting  Chinese  education  \\\  Victoria  are  not  discouraging. 
Students  under  twenty,  including  hnlf-castes,  number  494 — of  whom  286 
are  boys  and  208  girls.  Of  the  boys,  eighty -four,  or  29  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
girls  seventy- three,  or  35  per  cent,  were,  in  1881,  receiving  an  English 
education.  Of  the  157  being  educated,  eighty-five  were  attending  State 
and  ten  private  schools.  A  few  could  road  and  write  English.  There 
may,  perhaps,  in  some  of  these  schools  rise  up  a  Chinese  Cadmus  to  give 
his  people  an  alphabet. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  of  the  12,000  Chinamen  in  Victoria  only  412 
describe  themselves  as  laborers  ;  6,603  put  themselves  down  as  miners  ; 
2,233  as  farmers,  market  gardenei-s,  station  servants,  and  the  rest  distri- 
bute themselves  amongst  a  variety  of  callings. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  at  San  Francisco  said,  the  Chinese  were 
healthy,  owing  to  their  temperunce.  Another  said  he  did  not  think  they 
were  a  long-lived  race.  In  Victoria  it  was  found,  in  1881,  that  one  in 
every  eighty-one  was  disabled  by  sickness  ;  one  in  every  6,000  deaf  and 
dumb;  one  in  every  1,000  blind,  and  one  in  140  lunatic.  These  figures 
sliow  that  the  Chinese  sufferod  less  than  the  general  population  from  each 
description  of  infirmity  except  insanity. 

The  Chinese  would  seem  to  have,  in  some  instances,  intermarried  with  the 
■whites  in  Victoria,  because  we  find  by  the  census  of  1881  that  there  were 
169  half-castes,  mostly  the  offspring  of  Chinese  fathers  and  of  mothers  of 
European  birth  or  extractioi;.  If  we  suppose  these  children  to  be  found 
in  families  and  give  three  to  a  family,  then  you  have  fifty-six  instances  of 
miscegenation  in  Victoria.  We  saw  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  a 
young  half-caste  ^  "^h  the  Mongol  hair  and  a  blue  Saxon  eye. 

Of  the  12,128  Chinese  in  Victoria,  in  1881,  7,840  or  65  per  cent, 
were  on  the  gold  fields.  This  is  a  much  smaller  percentage  than  at  former 
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periods.  In  1871,  90  per  cent.,  and  in  1861  97  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese 
population  were  on  the  gold  fields.  Taking  the  Chinese  population  in 
1861  at  42,000,  this  percentage  would  give  us  33,180  on  the  gold  fields 
and  8,820  in  other  employments.  Since  1861  the  "import  duty"  and 
licenses  have  been  operating  and  besides  Queensland  has  come  to  the  front 
a,s  a  desirable  placa  in  which  to  look  for  gold,  and  is  nearer  to  China. 

In  Queensland,  though  a  very  young  colony,  there  are  11,206  Chinese 
and  Cooktown  district  is  almost  entirely  Mongolian.  In  New  Zealand, 
there  are  4,995  Chinese. 

Mr.  Reeves  in  a  speech  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  in  1878,  in 
which  he  moved  that  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  immediate  legislation 
should  take  place  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration,  quoted  a  portion 
of  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Cooktown  which  runs  as  follows : 

"The  Chinese  question  is  becoming  one  of  very  serious  import  here.  It 
is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  gradually  and  surely 
elbowing  the  white  population  out  of  Northern  Queensland.  The  Euro- 
pean population  here  have  urged  and  still  are  urging  the  Government  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  influx  of  Chinese  into  the  colony.  You  may 
depend  on  it  that  if  something  is  not  speedily  done  to  check  the  immigration 
of  Chinese  it  will  lead  to  riot  and  bloodshed,  and  probably  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  lives ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  cry  God  help  New  Zealand,  which  was 
menaced  with  a  touch  of  the  "  Yellow  Agony." 

On  the  11th  December,  1877,  a  jiaper  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  by  Arthur  Macalister,  Esq.,  C.  M.  G.,  Agent-General 
for  Queensland,  in  which  he  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things  among  the  miners  in  Queensland,  at  that  time.*  Hardy 
English  colonists  and  no  Chinese  meant  life  and  property  secure.  The  en- 
tire European  population  in  the  Cook  and  Palmer  districts  do  not  number 
more  than  5,000  all  told,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  gold  diggers.  To 
thePalmer  River  diggings  for  nearly  eighteen  months  previously  the  Chinese 
flocked  until  it  was  computed  there  was  not  less  than  30,000  of  them  on 
the  gold  fields.  The  essayist  says  that  had  the  Chinese  come  into  the 
colony  in  the  ordinary  course  of  immigration  no  complaint  would  have 
been  heard.  But  they  come  in  an  army  captained  by  bosses ;  not  as 
colonists  but  to  capture  the  auriferous  deposits  in  the  gold  fields  and 
decamp.  He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  unpleasant  a  camping  neighbor 
is  this  Chinaman  whom  he  describes  as  both  a  thief  and  a  liar  and  hence- 
forth good-bye  to  security  in  the  camp. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  several  gentlemen  well 
acquainted  with  the  Chinese  spoke,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the 
other.  Those  who  advocated  Chinese  immigration  did  so  because  of  their 
character,  on  grounds  of  international  law,  and  on  general  principles. 

•Queensland  imitated  that  year  the  example  set  by  New  South  Wales  iu  1801. 
See  clauses  3  and  4,  "  The  Chinese  Immigrants  Regulation  Act  of  1877." — Acta  of 
Parliament,  Quetnaland,  il  Vic,  No.  8. 
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Jlr.  Tidnian,  who  saw  much  of  them,  says  they  are  preeminent  among 
Asiatics  for  "frugality,  enterprise,  and  indomitable  energy."  He  tells  us  he 
wius  aHtonishe<l  to  find  the  disturbances  in  the  Straits  spoken  of  as  insur- 
rections, whereas  taey  were  only  "  faction  fights—  clan  disputes,  such  as 
were  common  enough  in  Scotland  years  ago,  and  we  know  to  this  hour  in 
Ireland."  In  anotiier  place  he  says :  "The  secret  of  the  government  of 
tlie  Chinese  is  government  through  their  head  men."  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant statement  as  bearing  on  the  character  of  Chinamen  as  guests  in 
large  numbers.  It  comes  from  a  man  who  has  known  them  well,  and  who 
even  advocates  settling  Queensland  with  Chinamen. 

Sir  Francis  Murphy,  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  gave  a  brief  history  of 
tlie  Chinese  question  in  that  colony.  He  says  after  a  time  it  was  found 
tlmt  "  the  dangers  which  we  apprehended  from  the  influx  of  Chinese  at 
first  were  greatly  exaggerate<l."  He  points  to  an  experience  which  has 
been  duplicatetl  elsewhere,  namely :  that  the  Chinese  proved  very  man- 
figeable,  and  really  came  as  gleaners  in  tlie  wake  of  other  miners.  "They 
worked  upon  ground  that  the  diggers  had  abandoned  as  useless.  They 
learned  from  them,  moreover,  how  to  till  the  ground  with  skill  and 
minuteness,  which  we  had  not  the  patience  to  do  in  Australia,  and  suc- 
cessfully to  get  even  from  barren  soil  many  protlucts  necessary  for  animal 
life,  such  as  vegetal)les — an  occupation  tliat  few  of  the  European  popula- 
tion engaged  in  themselves  at  that  time.  And  to  this  day  a  large  propor- 
portion  of  the  psople  derive  their  vegetables  and  garden  produce  from 
Chinese  labor."  He  atlds,  however :  "  But  there  is  no  doubt  many  evils 
have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  a  low  class  of  Chinese,  the  dregs 
of  the  seaside  Chinese  towns,  wlio  are  brouglit  to  work  as  slaves." 

This  gentleman  bears  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  Chinese 
merchants  whom  he  had  met  in  Victoria. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand  comes  Mr.  Kelsey,  of  Queensland.  At  the 
time  when  the  North  Queensland  gold  fields  were  opened  there  were  many 
thousands  of  Anglo-'Jaxons  scatteretl  over  hundreds  of  square  miles.  But 
prior  to  "  the  Chinese  invasion,"  a  score  of  policenaen  spread  over  this 
wide  district  was  sufficient.  The  miner  after  washing  up  his  gold  put  the 
results  in  a  tin  panikin  and  left  it  by  the  water  side.  He  then  went 
back  two  or  three  miles,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  get  some  more  wash  dirt. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  drinks,  maybe,  and  fights  and  swears,  but  he  will  not 
steal ;  but  the  moment  that  the  first  hordes  of  Chinese  arrived  the  Euro- 
pean lost  small  things  and  valuables,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  lesvve  his 
camp,  where  were  all  his  worldly  fKJssessions.  No  longer  could  he  go  away 
leaving  his  goods,  and  possibly  wife  and  child,  unprotected.  "  Chinamen 
are  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  You  might  see  a  suspicious  Celestial  lounging 
about  your  camp,  but  if  anything  is  stolen  you  cannot  tell  him  from  any 
other  Chinaman,  all  of  the  lower  and  criminal  classes  being  as  much  alike 
in  face  as  one  black  sheep  is  to  another."  The  result  is  the  digger  hardly 
dares  to  go  to  look  for  gold.  In  Melbourne  and  San  Francisco,  he  says, 
almost  pathetically,  there  are  "  Chinese  quarters,"  and  all  ths^t  people  in 
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either  place  need  see  of  the  Chinamen  is  when  he  comes  to  take  away  tlip 
washing.  "  But  the  wearied  digger  finds  when  he  comes  to  his  huni))le 
home  that  Chinamen  are  squatting  all  round  his  camp,  prepared  to  rol) 
him  of  goods  and  comfort."  Until  Queensland  is  rich  and  old  enough  tn 
provide  an  army  of  jwlice,  he  says,  "  wholesale  immigration  from  China 
is  a  dangerous  and  cruel  thing.  It  would  stop  the  progress  of  a  prosper- 
ing jmrt  of  a  splendid  colony,  if  swa.nped  by  Chinese  criminals,  landing  in 
great  numbers  at  this  present  time." 

Mr.  Westgarth,  whose  colons  (Victoria)  was  the  first,  to  have  "the 
Mongolian  invasion,"  and  who  was  a  member  of  a  Commission  in  1854,  to 
enquire  into  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  to  the  gold  fields  tells  us  how 
while  the  Commissioners  were  sitting  four  cargoes  of  Chinese  arrived. 


All  China  coming.  "  The  Commission  were  very  much  astonished  a  tovertaking  on  their  way 
to  the  gold-fields,  as  I  recollect,  a  whole  cargo  travelling  up  the  great 
highway  to  the  Castlemain  diggings  ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  came  to 
Ballarat  and  the  other  gold-fields,  were  no  less  so  to  look  down  upon  tlie 
dense  masses  of  the  Chinese,  busy  after  their  old  fashion  at  goli^  washing." 

Ten  thousand  were  then  in  the  colony,  and  it  was  said  "all  Ci  ina  was 
coming."  Later  on,  however,  he  repeated  what  Sir  Francis  Murp^iy  1.;"'. 
said,  that  their  fears  proved  to  some  extent  groundless.  The  influx  of 
Chinese  was  much  less  than  was  expected.  All  this  is  very  important. 
These  men  are  old  colonists  speaking  of  a  time  of  panic — if  the  word  is  not 
too  strong — not  dissimilar  to  that  which  prevails  in  certain  places  at  tliis 
moment.  Much  of  the  apprehension  arose  from  the  "  very  miscellaneous 
and  bad  lot  of  Chinese  "  which  first  came.  "  We  found  that  in  Victoria 
— and  I  am  sure  they  found  it  in  Queensland  even  more — when  on  the 
Palmer  diggings  there  were,  within  a  brief  time,  as  many  as  30,000  Chi- 
namen." Mr.  Westgarth  proceeds  to  say,  what  at  this  hour  should  he 
pondered  by  every  man  who  would  discuss  this  question  with  an  approach 
to  a  statesmanlike  spirit : 


30,000  Chinamen 
In  the  Palmer 
diggings. 


An  Indigestible 
mass. 


Effects  of  the 
'Chinese  Acts  in 
Victoria. 
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"  The  great  objection  to  a  large  influx  of  Chinamen,  or  of  any  otlior 
extremely  foreign  element,  is  that  it  is  an  indigestible  mass  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  with  wliich  it  can  never  amalgamate  in  a  political  and  gene- 
ral sense  ;  and  that  was  the  feeling  which,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  weighed 
upon  tho  Gold  Commission  of  which  I  was  a  member.  This  high  social 
consideration  is  really  what  we  ought  to  look  at,  and  not  be  bandying 
accusations  against  the  Chinese  that  they  are  this,  that,  or  the  other  that 
is  bad." 

The  Chinese  had  good  points.     Nobody  ever  saw  a  Chinaman  drunk. 

En  revancJie  he  was  often  intoxicated  with  opium. 

Mr.  Labillifere  then  spoke.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  he 
remembered  the  jmssing  of  the  Chinese  Acts  in  Victoria.  The  effect  was 
most  beneficial.  "  It  checked  the  stream  of  Chinese  inundation  "  and 
Chinamen  going  back  to  China  reported  to  their  countrymen :  "  You 
cannot  go  there  in  too  great  numbers  because  there  is  this  legislation  to 
prevent  you."     Within  a  short  time  the  Chinese  flood  had  taken  the 
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direction  of  Queensland  ;  "  and  the  Government  of  that  Colony  has  most 
wisely  followed  that  remedial  course  of  policy  which  was  so  successful  in 
Victoria."  A  wholesome  lesson  would  have  been  taught  the  Chinese  that 
tliey  must  not  convert  Australia  into  "a  dependency  of  the  Chinese 
Empire."  Mr.  Tidman  had  told  them  that  it  would  l)e  a  most  advisable 
thing  to  (leople  Northern  Australia  with  Chinese  as  Singapore  had  been 
peopled. 

"  I  (ulrait "  he  goes  on  "  that  by  introtlucing  within  the  next  ten  years 
as  many  millions  of  Chinamen  into  Queensland  or  other  parts  of  Australia, 
you  might  develope  the  resources  ef  Australia  to  an  extent  to  wliich  they 
would  not  otherwise  attain  in  tifty  years ;  but  is  it  desirable  that  we 
should  accelerate  the  progress  of  Australia  at  the  expense  of  the  future 
nationality  of  Australia.  Is  it  desirable  in  order  that  a  few  men  may 
make  fortunes  the  whole  type  and  character  of  the  population  of  that 
great  continent  should  be  tixed  and  njoulded  forever?  I  think,  unless 
we  are  to  be  so  tremendously  cosmopolitan  as  to  deny  the  superiority  of 
our  own  race  altogether,  and  to  say  that  the  Chinan)an  is  as  good  as  the 
Englishman,  or  perhaps  a  good  deal  better,  then,  I  think  il  is  essential  that 
we  should  at  once  face  this  question  and  say  that  a  Chinese  inundation 
shall  not  be  tolerated  in  Australia." 


One  thing  is  worth  noticing  about  this  Australian  evidence— for  it  is  as 

good  evidence  as  if  it  was  taken  by  examination — namely,  the  exact 

similarity  of  position   and  tone  to  those  taken  by  men  in  San   Fran-  Chinese clmractor- 

.   .  mi       /-<i  ■  istics  the  same 

Cisco  and    British  Columbia  to-day.        The  Chinaman  seems  to  be  the  everywhere. 

srme  everywhere,  and  the  advocates  of  his  advent  or  his  restriction  or 
exclusion  use  the  very  same  words  whether  they  live  in  Melbourne,  or  Lon- 
don, or  San  Francisco.  In  San  Francisco,  the  moment  a  man  proved 
himself  strongly  pro-Chinese  you  might  be  certain  that  in  a  few  minutes 
he  A.ould  abuse  the  Irish ;  and  so  in  the  course  of  this  colonial  debate  we 
find  a  Mr.  Straiigways  who  says  that  any  cry  against  the  Chinese  is  sure 
to  have  an  Irish  origin.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would  keep 
out  Chinese  labor  in  the  interest  of  white  labor,  but,  like  other  pro-Chinese, 
be  would  be  opposed  to  allowing  the  country  to  get  swamped  with 
Chinese. 

In  Queensland  an  agitation  arose  for  an  Act  more  stringent  than  that  of  Feeling  in  Queens- 
187*',  and  in  1884  the  Premier  of  Queensland  introduced  the  Chinese  Immi- 
grants Regulation  Bill.   In  Committee  on  the  bill  a  debate  arose,  most  inter- 
esting is  it  as  showing  the  feeling  in  Queensland,  and  indeed  in  all  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.  The  Premier  said  that  clause  3  in  the  principal  Act  provided 
for  the  number  of  Chinese  that  a  ship  might  carry  ;  clause  6  provided  that 
a  certiticate  should  be  given  as  a  receipt  for  the  ^10  paid  ;  and  clause  7 
provided  for  the  return  of  the  money  on  the  departure  of  the  Chinese 
from  the  colony.    On  clause  3—"  Ships  not  to  carry  more  than  one  Chinese  See  Parliament- 
passenger  for  every  fifty  tons  register" — the  Premier  referred  to  the  fact  Queensland,' Fob. 
that  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
on  this  clause,  and  some  honorable  members  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  sufficiently  severe.     He  contended  that  the  provisions  of  that  section 
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were  preferable  to  those  adopted  in  New  Houth  Walec  •'  *  *  ictoria.  'n 
those  colonies  the  number  of  ChineHe  coming  in  shr  .as  limited  to  oiio 
for  every  hundred  tons,  and  the  poll-tax  was  '     . 

Diatinctlon  bet-  "Those  were  the  most  severe  nieaHures  passetl  in  the  Australian  colonics 

woon  Qu«cn»land   up  to  the  present  time  against  the  influx  of  Chinese.     There  w»\8  this  dif- 
WaJeu  unil  ference  with  respect  to  Queensland,  which  influenced  the  Government  to 

a  great  extent  in  making  the  modiflcation  they  had  done:  the  restriction >< 
of  coming  by  ship  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  passage  money  ;  and  he  took 
it  that  practically  it  would  be  ten  times  as  diflicult  for  the  Chinese  to 
come  under  this  Bill  as  it  was  before.  The  distinction  between  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  was  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able trade  between  the  eastern  ports  and  Australia,  which  he  was  sure 
they  did  not  wish  to  discoumge,  except  as  regarded  the  Chinese.  Those 
ships  sailed  from  Hong  Kong,  called  at  two  or  three  of  the  northern  ports, 
and  then  came  on  to  Brisbane,  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Now,  the  prohi- 
bition was  against  their  having  Chinese  on  board,  whether  as  passengers 
or  not ;  and  as  the  present  section  proN  ulecl  that  no  ship  should  have  more 
than  one  Chinaman  for  every  tifty  tons  register,  that  meant  that  Queens- 
land, where  the  first  ports  of  call  were,  would  prohibit  more  than  that 
number  coming  to  all  Australia,  or  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  There  was 
considerable  traffic  between  Hong  Kong  and  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and 
the  passenger  traffic  would  be  continued  ;  they  could  no*;  prevent  it ;  but 
if  a  ship  was  1,500  tons  register,  she  could  only  carry  thirty  Chinese  pas- 
sengers for  any  jmrt  of  Australia.  Pmctically,  therefore,  the  number  of 
Chinese  who  would  come  here  would  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  by  every 
shijK  Our  position  wrfs  different  to  that  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  us 
they  did  not  want  to  iin  vent  ■-  ship  coming  into  Queensland  ports  simply 
because  she  had  Chhvc.n;  f  ;issengers  for  Sydney  and  Melbourne  on  board. 
He  thought  the  prop!>;;Hd  vestrietion  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  Chinese 


out,  and   the    depuiturvss   would, 
arrivals." 


lie   felt   sure,  more   than  balance   the 
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The  views  thus  set  forth  met  with  strenuous  opposition.  One  member 
di'l  not  want  to  injure  the  trade  with  and  from  China,  but  he  had  no 
desire  to  preserve  the  trade  if  it  interfered  with  preventing  Chinese 
coming.  "Chinese  were  able  to  conipece  with  our  own  i)eople,  and  that 
was  where  the  danger  was."     Several  members  spoke  even  more  strongly. 

The  thing  to  note  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  every  quarter  where 
white  men  can  thrive  to  become  more  restrictive  in  respect  of  Chinese 
immigration. 

The  Queensland  Acts  for  1884  are  not  in  the  Library,  and  oince  the 
parliamentary  debates  of  that  colony  have  been  brought  before  us  there 
has  been  no  time  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  measure  referred  to.  It  is  cer- 
tain however  to  have  passed  into  law. 

Oliphant,  who  is  an  admirer  of  the  Chinese,  and  who  suggests  that  in 
Singapore  they  should  be  given  some  share  in  the  government,  says  ;  "We 
must  be  careful  of  judging  of  the  results  of  Chinese  immigration  by  the 
experiences  of  California,  Australia  or  any  other  colony  where  peculiar 
conditions  resulting  from  gold  discoveries  exist,  and  where  the  climate 
admits  of  competition  by  whites.     It  is  as  urdesirable  that  such  a  com- 
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petition  should  \>e  es' ablished  in  those  countries  adapted  for  European 

out-of-door  labor  as  that  others  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  any 

such  labor  at  all,  because  the  climate  is  fatal  to  the  white  man."     Mr.  8oop.33,  ME, 

Brooks  |Kiints  out  that  only  in  temperate  climates  can  the  European  races 

thrive,  and  that  the  countries  in  this  belt  should  bo  kept  for  them. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.  JAMAICA,  ETC. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  according  to  the  census  of  1878,  out  of  a 
jiopulation  of  57,98i>  taere  were  5,916  Chinese,  and,  though  intermarriages 
with  the  natives  in  some  cases  took  place,  the  Government  thought  fit,  in 
1883,  to  discourage  Chinese  immigration  and  to  encourage  Portugese  and 
Japanese.  [See  Appendix  S.]  The  grounds  for  this  course  are  those 
stereotyped  objections  to  the  Chinese  which  one  hears  everywiiere.  The 
policy  is  most  unpopular  with  the  planters,  but  the  press  and  public 
opinion  outside  of  the  planter  class  support  the  Government. 

Accounts  from  Jamaica,  Peru,  and  from  other  places  is,  as  we  might 
exj)ect,  to  the  efifect  that  the  Chinaman  carries  with  him  everywhere  the 
ipialities  which  distinguish  him  in  California,  the  same  virtues  and  vices. 
Mr.  Edward  Litchfield,  a  prominent  business  man  in  New  York,  who 
knows  Jamaica  well  and  has  observed  the  Chinese  on  Taylor's  and 
Dawkin's  on  Ellis's  and  Molines'  caymanas,  writes  that  they  favor- 
ably impressed  him.  In  cultivating  sugar  the  Chinese  were  always  able 
to  show  more  work  than  the  negro.  "  They  always  seemed  contented  and 
happy,  no  class  of  laborers  giving  less  trouble  to  their  employers.  Their 
style  of  living,  and  the  manner  in  which  during  sickness  ihey  attended  to 
each  other's  wants  would  teach  a  good  lesson  to  many  of  the  white  people 
who  seem  to  consider  it  a  crime  to  encourage  those  industrious,  inoffensive, 
hardworking,  simple-minded  Chinese." 


M.  E.  pp.  258,  360. 
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RESUME. 

1.  That  Chinese  labor  is  a  most  efficient  aid  in  the  development  of  a, 
country,  and  a  great  means  to  wealth.  As  a  railway  navvy  the  Chinaman 
has  no  superior,  and  his  presence  in  California  has  given  the  State  a  start 
many  years  ahead  and  added  incalculably  to  its  material  prosperity ;  while 
in  British  Columbia  Chinese  labor  has  been  attended  by  great  advantages 
to  the  Province  and  the  same  excellent  effects  would,  most  likely,  for 
many  years  from  now  follow  its  utilization. 

2.  That,  however,  the  Chinese  being  a  non-assimilable  race,  clearly 
marked  off  from  white  people  by  color  and  national  and  i*ace  character- 
istics, their  presence  in  a  country  is  not  unattended  with  disadvantages, 
foremost  among  these  being  the  irritation,  discontent  and  resentment 
they  inspire  in  white  laborers.  Without  discussing  the  reasonableness  or 
otherwise  of  this  antipathy,  there  it  is  ;  and,  as  an  important  element  iii 
the  problem  of  the  development  and  government  of  the  country,  it  is  a 
fact  for  the  State  to  consider  in  all  its  practical  bearings. 

3.  That  being  able  to  subsist  on  much  less  tlian  white  men,  they  lower 
wages ;  and  the  sentiment  of  race  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
leads  these  to  feel  humiliation  at  working  by  the  side  of  Chinamen,  the 
tendency  being,  as  some  contend,  to  bring  labor  into  contempt. 

4.  That  the  Chinese  do  largely  engross  domestic  service,  in  which  they 
prove  themselves  faithful  and  efficifiit ;  that  the  evidencj  was  strong,  if 
noj  conclusive,  that  white  girls  cannot  be  induced  to  go  into  the  country, 
removed  from  their  church  and  accustomed  companionship,  to  work  as 
domestics,  and  that  a  sufficient  supply  can  not  be  hud  even  for  cities  and 
towns  ;  that  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  thus  compete  with  female  servants 
is,  nevertheless,  one  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Governmen*^^. 

5.  That  the  tendency  is  for  certain  industries  tr>  pass  completely  irto 
the  liands  of  the  Chinese. 

6.  That  the  statements  as  to  their  bad  moral  effect  on  the  community 
are  grossly  exaggerated.  In  fact  their  morality  is  not  lower  than  that  of 
the  same  classes  of  other  nationalities. 

7.  That  their  custom  of  living  in  quarters  of  their  own — "Chinatowns  ' 
— is  attenued  with  evils,  such  as  the  depreciation  of  property,  and  owini,' 
to  their  habits  of  lodging  in  crowded  quarters  and  accumulating  filth  is 
offensive  if  not  likely  to  breed  disease.  But  these  evils  might  be  dealt 
with  by  police  supervision. 
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8.  That  they  do  not  burden  public  charities  nor  unduly  swell  the  calen- 
dar of  crime. 

9.  On  the  point  whether  the  Chinese  have  a  quasi-government  amongst 
themselves,  the  evidence  is  such  as  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  what  reall_>  exist  are  guilds  and  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  Six  Companies,  about  which  so  much  is  said,  not  only  arose 
naturally  in  the  early  days,  but  such  guilds  are  Chinese  institutions  found 
everywhere,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  China  and  Singapore  such 
associations  enable  compradors  to  behave  with  great  independence,  not  to 
say  tyranny  and  peculation.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  and  written 
on  this  subject  shows  complete  ignorance  of  Chinese  character  and  habits. 
Chinamen  invariably  combine. 

10.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  say  to  which  side  educated  public  opinion 
in  California  leans  on  this  subject  of  Chinese  immigration.  In  British 
Columbia  those  who  are  not  dependent  in  one  way  or  another  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  laboring  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  unfavorable  to  anti-Chinese 
legislation.  Everywhere  the  railway  men  and  the  mine  owners,  the  man- 
ufacturers and  the  housekeepers,  the  merchants  an  I  shopkeepers  are 
against  absolute  exclusion,  but  the  very  best  friends  of  the  Chinamen  think 
their  immigiation  should  Ije  legulated,  li;  Califo'^nia  an  overwhelming 
vote  was  polled  against  them. 

11.  Assuming,  as  is  done  above,  that  the  Chinese  cannot  be  assiviilated, 
it  is  well  to  pause  before  a  choice  of  evils.  If,  for  instance,  they  supply  a 
want  that  cannot  otherwise  be  supplied,  labor  where  else  great  worka 
wojld  have  to  stop,  help  where  else  the  weak  and  the  old  would  in 
tlie  discharge  of  their  household  duties  sink  beneath  the  burden  of  infir- 
niitv  "i  age,  then  their  presence  so  far  from  being  an  evil  is  a  good, 
v!  .„  other  labor  can  be  had,  and  other  help  is  at  hand,  then  would  have 
been  the  time  to  think  of  dispensing  wholly  with  the  Chinese,  and 
Congress  undoubtedly  went  beyond  the  dema.ids  of  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  anti-Chinese  movement. 

12.  No  one  doubts  that  they  have  done  a  good  day's  work  for  the  people 
of  C'^lifornia.  But  if  it  is  unfair  on  the  one  hand  to  complain  after  they 
liavo  given  value  that  they  take  the  money  out  ot  tlio  cou)itry,  it  would 
be  eijually  illogical  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  who  professedly  have  never 
come  to  stay,  to  complain  if  the  door  is  shut  against  new-comers.  Those 
wlio  have  vested  interests  there  are  suffered  to  remain,  and  the  wage- 
earners  who  never  intended  to  stop  could  claim  no  reversion  for  others. 

13.  That  they  show  no  desire  to  understand  or  meddle  with  politics, 
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and  take  no  or  little  interest  in  any  country  where  they  go  to  labor,  and 
always  intend  to  return  to  China;  nor,  save  for  the  density  of  population 
in  China,  would  there  be  reason  to  apprehend  large  permanent  ^'ittlements 
of  Chinese.  But  as  that  density  must  increase,  necessity  would  in  time 
lead  to  such  settlements.  This  remark,  however,  should  be  made : 
although  the  climate  of  Northern  China  is  cold,  tha  immigran',;  t c  so  'k 
the  west«m  shores  of  this  continent  come  and  are  sure  o  ■  • 
come  from  provinces  whose  climate  is  either  semi-tropical  or  to rric  .  on 
that ;  nor  need  there  be  any  fear  of  a  Chinese  inundation  in  Canada. 

14.  That  no  o.ie,  save  a  few  persons  of  very  ill-considered  opinions, 
desires  to  exclude  Chinese  merchants,  or  any  class  of  Chinese  save  two. 
All  would  exclude  prostitutes  and  criminals.  While  numbers  would  vel- 
come  laborers  on  the  ground  of  their  usefulness,  numbers  wruld  exclude 
them  because  they  compete,  or  are  supposed  to  compete,  to  the  disadva.i- 
tage  of  white  laborers.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  merchants  are 
honorable  and  capable  men,  of  high  credit  and  of  great  commercial 
advantage  to  the  community :  and  these  would  not  only  be  welcomed  but 
would  1)6  desirable. 

15.  That  now  (if  here  a  speculative  thought  may  enter)  British 
Columbia  has  a  great  opportunity,  by  welcoming  Chinamen,  and 
thus  securing  not  only  cheaper  labor  than  California,  but  conciliating 
the  good  will  and  fixing  the  attention  of  a  people,  from  the  vast 
resources  and  inchoate  wealth  of  whose  country  the  veil  is  only  just 
being  di*awn  aside,  whose  commerce  is  of  great  value,  and  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  may  be  of  incalculable  value.  Bri^ 
ish  Columbia  has  many  features  in  common  with  California.  It  is  a 
country  which  needs  local  railways  ;  it  is  a  mining  country ;  it  is  a  fruit- 
growing country.  It  posse.sses,  l)esides,  enormous  resources  iu  timb-i 
lands  and  fisheries.  If,  therefore,  British  Columbia  were  to  decide  th  , 
the  undoubtetl  evils  of  Chinese  immigration  were  largely  counterbalanced 
by  other  considerations,  what  would  hapj>en  is  this  :  slie  would  by  vigor- 
ous legislation  secure  that  her  mines  would  b*?  wor'rw'  on  a  large  scale, 
the  ricbcs  of  the  country  being  thus  er  ;fi.;ously  i;  iasdd  and  her 
treasury  swelled  ;  she  would  engross  near, ,  a"  the  -oal  Pnd  timber  trade 
and  much  of  the  fruit  trade  of  tlie  Pacihc  Coast,  while  her  fish  would 
largely  supply  the  markets  of  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  even  with  Europe  no  insignificant  commerce  would  be  within 
her  grasp ;  her  wealth  positively  and  above  all  relatively  to  California 
•would  develop  at  a  ratio  not  short  of  mathematical ;  she  would  literally 
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shoot  ahead  as  one  of  the  great  seats  of  coinmei-ce  and  industrial  activity  . 
and,  her  position  achieved,  she  could  then  apjdy  herself  to  the  political 
and  social  problem,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  deal  witii 
that. 

16.  That  the  Chinese  are  most  successful  as  market-gardeners.  Per- 
haps in  this  character  they  are  hardly  equalled  in  the  skill  with  which 
tliey  bring  the  maximum  of  produce  out  of  tlie  ground,  and  though  not 
clever  in  the  management  of  horses,  in  the  tield  they  play  a  useful,  if  a 
subordinate  part. 

17.  That  if  Chinamen  dispensed  with  those  conditions  of  Asiatic  civili- 
zation which  they  ha.'e  hitherto  insisted  on  taking  with  them  CAerywheie  ; 
if  their  children  were  found  more  often  than  at  present  dressed  in  western 
garl)  and  their  books  under  their  arm  going  to  an  English  school,  hostility 
to  them  would  gradually  disai)pear.  In  fact,  a  few  bright  Ciiinese  school 
boys  would  dc  more  for  assimilation  than  all  the  measures  of  statesmen. 
Tliere  is  little  difference  in  appearance  between  a  Chinaman  who  wears 
.'/bstfirn  clothes  and  makes  a  western  toilet  and  tlie  Poi-tuguese  or  tlie 
Julian,  who  would  be  w(dcomed  en  whatever  shores  immigration  was 
T  v  ''(Cd.     The  Japanese  wins  sympathy  e\'eiywhere,  and  in  some  cases  is 

j^'^ely  encouraged  because  be  adapts  himself  to  tiie  customs  of  the  coun- 
'  V  in     jo'ch  he  settles. 

,«.  That  the  Chinaman  in  Victoi'ia,  B.C.,  under  British  rule,  and  in 
x'ortland  under  that  of  tlie  United  States,  where  the  hostility  to  him  is 
not  so  great  as  in  the  capital  of  California,  is  of  a  superior  type  to  tiie 
Cliiuaman  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  inference  is  that  he  iniprovei;  accord- 
ing as  he  is  treated  well. 

19.  That  restrictive  legislation  in  t!i"  United  States  has  of  necessity 
stimulated  white  immigration,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  that  tlie 
.supply  would  meet  the  needs  of  tiie  country  if  the  Ciiine.se  were  to  disivj)- 
pear. 

20.  That  assuming  Ciiinese  inunigrants  of  the  laboring  ■  class  will  per- 
sist in  retaining  their  present  characteristics  of  Asiatic  life,  wiiero  tliese  are 
strikingly  peculiar  and  distinct  from  western,  and  that  the  influx  will 
continue  to  increase,  this  inimigi'ation  sliould  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament; 
but  no  legislation  sliould  be  such  as  would  gi\e  a  shock  to  great  interests  and 
euterjirises  established  liefore  any  probability  that  Parliament  would  inter- 
t'tne  with  that  immigration  arose.  Questions  of  vested  rights  niigli'  cime  up, 
and  these  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  before  action  is  taken. 

21.  That,  tlierefore,  if  restrictive  legislation  were  considered  opportune 
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it  should  aim  at  gradually-achieved  results,  and  the  history  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  well  as  the  evidence,  shows  that  by  legislation  regulating,  not  ex- 
clu  'i<.T  Chinese  laborers,  every  purpose  can  be  effected  which  those  who 
appi  ;  ils  from  Chinese  immigration  could,  and  actually  do  desire. 

22.  1 '.  A'henever  legislation  on  this  subject  takes  place  its  provisions 
should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  avoid  the  difficulties,  litigation  and 
expense  which  have  followed  (as  will  be  seen  on  pages  cvi — cix,  Enquiry 
at  San  Francisco,)  the  administration  in  the  United  States  of  the  Restric- 
tion Acts  of  1882  and  1884. 

All  of  which  is  resi)ectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  CHAPLEAU. 
Ottawa,  Ffcoruary  21st,  1885. 
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To  Ilia  Excellency  tlie  Governor-General,  in  Council: 

The  Commissioners  appointetl  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  "subject  of 
Chinese  immigration,  its  trade  relations,  as  well  as  the  social  and  moral  ol.joctions 
taken  to  the  influx  of  tlie  Chinese  people  into  Canada,"  having  during  the  pro-jross 
of  le  work  found  tliat  it  would  conduce  to  a  more  exhaustive  examination  iiiul 
study  of  the  sul>jeet  to  divide  their  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  ohscr 
vations  upon  that  branch  which  fell  niore  particularly  to  myself. 
I  hav(>  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obetlient  servant, 

JOHN  HAMILTON   GRAY, 

Commiasionfr. 
Ottawa,  February  21st,  ISSf). 
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31—"  equally." 

4.^ — (erase)  "  cash." 

\.">— "  their." 

48 — (erase)  "recommended  by  Chinese." 

GO — add  "  opposite  Colonel  Bees'  evidence,  pa^e  20, 

see   also   Dr.  Stout's  evidence,    311,"  -in 

in  marginal  note. 
G6 — add  opposite  23rd  line,   "  see  also    Dr.  Stout's 

evidence,  310. 
70 — "  labor,"  not  laborer. 
8.3— Text,  24th  line,  "  is,"  not  his. 
84—"  62  and  63,"  not  33. 
96—"  Hertzlell. ' 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MATKKIAL    AND    PECUNtARY    ASPECT. 


We  must  now  come  to  the  evidence  gathered  in  British  Columbia,  and 
with  reference  to  this  evidence  there  are  two  aspects  in  which  it  is  to  be 
re<»arded. 

1st.  Material  and  Pecuniary. 

2nd.  Moral  and  Social. 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  Petition  from  the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia 
which  originated  this  Commission,  that  the  Chinese  "  class  of  the  pop«ila- 
tion  of  the  Province  ha.s  been  a  continual  source  of  expense — especially  in 
Diatters  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice."  "In  the  evasion  of 
taxation.  In  leaving  their  sick  and  destitute  to  perish  and  being  in  every 
walk  of  life  an  expensive  and  objectionable  class  of  inhabitants  "  and  "  by 
their  presence  materially  affecting  the  immigration  of  a  white  population." 

These  are  most  material  and  impoi-tant  allegations  and  if  established 
would  fairly  demand  fi-om  the  Dominion  Parliament,  within  whose  juris- 
diction this  question  comes — the  most  drastic  legislation. 

It  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia  as 
representing  its  people,  made  these  allegations,  without  having  enquired 
into  the  facts,  and  obtained  sulHcient  proof  to  warrant  these  assertions,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  ordinarily  intelligent  men  ;  nay  more,  when  these  facts 
are  stated  to  a  Parliament  composed  of  men  representing  the  various  in- 
terests of  many  divergent  Provinces  which  would  be  affectetl  by  ;ji« 
Legislation  asketl  to  be  iidopted,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Legislatuic  Jl" 
British  Columbia  to  lay  before  that  Parliament  and  its  meml)ers  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  policy  of  the  Dominion, 
iiiid  to  enable  its  members  to  defend  before  their  several  constituencies  a 
line  of  action,  which  however  asserted  to  be  beneficial  to  British  Columbia 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  policy  and  might  injuriously  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Dominion.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  so  little 
knowledge  of  Constitutional  Government  there  prevails  as  to  suppose, 
that  the  mere  statement  of  the  Representatives  in  Parliament  from  that 
Province,  would  justify  the  passing  of  measures  affecting  the  whole 
Dominion,  and  apparently  in  contravention  of  the  Treaties  of  the  Empire, 
when  the  numerical  j)roportion  of  that  representation  was  simply  as  6  to 
205.  It  was  not  therefore  unreasonable  to  ask  for  proof.  The  Legislature 
of  British  Columbia  not  having  laid  such  proof  before  the  Parliament,  the 
Commission  was  issued  to  obtain  it. 

It  must  therefore  \m  assumed  that  sitting  by  virtue  of  the  Royal 
A-ulhority  in  British  Columbia,  and  having  invited  this  evidence  from  the 
Legislature  and  people  of  the  Province,  all  the  proof  that  could  be 
obtained  was  brought  before  the  Commission. 

It  is  that  proof  so  produced  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  analyse,  as 
bearing  upon  the  statements  made  in  the  petition  of  the  Legislature  of 
British  Columbia. 

I'  luiij  i.  .  . 
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We  find  from  a  rc»tuni  niade  by  the  collector  of  Customs  at  Victoria 
under  requisition  from  the  Conimission,  dated  11th  of  August  1884  ;  timt 
for  ten  years  coniinencinK  with  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1874,  and 
terminating  30th  June,  1884,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  value 
and  amount  of  duty  on  goods  imported  from  China  into  the  Province,  and 
entered  for  consumption.     Previous  to  1874,  no  returns  are  given. 


That  increase  is  thus  shown  :— 


Provlnciul  trixla 
with  China. 


Year 

Value 

Dntv  rec'd 

1874 

*    6,0«4 

$        174.47 

1875 

1,277 

194.60 

1876 

6,481 

1,994  85 

1877 

20,711 

8,392.48 

1878 

81,;i46 

22,940.23 

1879 

121,97(1 

30,410.78 

1880 

44,936 

14,186.25 

1881 

127,852 

3!»,204.48 

1882 

240,170 

78,433  65 

1883 

326,23!t 

104,738.66 

1884 

393,728 

111,300.15 

$1,3«9,77» 

$411,970.60 

IinuortAtioiiH  liy 
Ohlnesc  flmiH. 


DiitiuK  paid  1883, 
ll.l-.l  percent. 
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This  Return  csinbraees  the  imports  from  China  entered  for  consumption 
generally,  and  the  duties  paid  by  importers  generally.  A  second  Return 
shows  of  these  total  amounts  what  proportions  were  entere<i  and  duties 
paid  on,  directly  by  the  Chinese  firm.s  or  traders  themselves.  Taking 
the  fiscal  years  tertiiinating  in  June.  1883  and  1884  iw  the  latest 
illustrations : 

In  the  tiscal  year  from  July  1st,  1882,  to  June  30th,  1883,  the  amount 
of  duty  so  paid  by  the  Chinese  firms  was  1887,459,  out  of  a  total  revenue 
of  $798,604.67,  or  at  the  rate  of  1 1   l-H  per  cent. 

In  the  year  from  the  Ist  July,  1883,  to  30th  June,  1884,  the  amount 
of  duty  so  paid  was  $99,779.75,  out  of  a  total  revenue  ot  «<  90,076,  or  at 
the  rate  of  l"2'r)4  per  cent. 

The  monthly  return  for  the  first  montii  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  from 
the  1st  of  July,  1884,  to  the  1st  of  August,  shows  amount  of  duty  so  paid 
by  the  Chinese  firms,  #19,319.71,  out  of  a  total  of  *77,208,  or  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent. 

Thus  we  find  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  Chinese  trade  in 
British  Columbia  has  contributed  to  the  genem.l  revenue  of  the  Dominion 
the  sum  of  $411,970.60,  or  nearly  half  a  million,  and  of  that  amount  in 
the  last  two  years  the  trade  has  so  increased  that  tht^  duties  paid  by  the 
Chinese  importers  alone  have  amounted  to  $187,238,  or  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  coUectefl  from  Customs  in  the 
Province,  and,  assuming  the  return  given  by  the  Collector  for  the  month 
of  July,  1884,  as  an  average  for  the  Hscal  year  terminating  on  30th  June, 
1885,  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  Chinese  importers  alone  for  the  cur 
rent  fiscal  year  would  be  $231,836.52,  or  at  the  rate  oi  25  per  cent. 
assuming  the  total  increase  of  revenue  to  he  in  relative  proportion. 

Later  returns  from  the  Collector  for  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1884,  give  for  the  former  $9,267.08,  for  the  latter  9,753.91,  or  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  curreiit  iiscal  ye  ir,  $38,340.62,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$153,362.48  for  the  year. 

From  the  same  Collector  we  have  returns  of  the  number  of  passengers 
entering  the  port  of  Victoria  during  the  last  eight  years.  (It  may  here  be 
stated  that  up  to  this  time  the  great  bulk  of  arrivals  has  been  at  that 
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port.)  Of  tiionnpasKpngnn)  coming  from  the  portH  on  Puget  Sound  and  Han 

Francisco  we   hftv«%  during  the   four   HHcal  yearH    1881,  1882,  1883   and 

1884,  a  total  of  white  passengerR  of  27,256,  and  of  Chinese  from  the  same  vviiKo  27.2.T<i. 

[KirtR  and  also  direct  from  China  a  total  of   15,701.     An  examination  in  of  chiiumc  imml- 

tletail  of  thefie  returns  will  show  that  of  the  Chinese  so  coming  into  the  Kmiiim  is.TOi. 

Province  more  than  half  came  in   the  years    1882  and    188;5,  when  the 

liemand  for  latmr  foi-  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  I'acitic  Railway 

was  at  its  he'ght. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  arrivals  for  the  five  preceeding  years  : 
1876,  1877,  1878,  1879  and  1880,  only  amountetl  to  2,;}26,  making  the 
entire  number  for  the  eight  years  18,027.  It  will  be  observed  no  memo- 
randum of  returning  or  out-going  passengei-s,  white  '  <-hinese,  is  given; 
and  no  death-iate  of  the  Chinese  in  the  province. 

From    the    Collectoi-    of     Inland    Reveime     we     have     the    following  Kxclw  nveime. 
returns  : 

Ist.  Statement  of  excise  revenue  received  from  flu  roiwan  cigar  maniifucrturors 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Ist  July  1883  and  ending  IJOth  June  1884, 
and  for  the  three  montlis  comn.encinn  l^t  Jtilv  and  ending  HOtli  Sep- 
temlier  1884. 

Received  from  Ist  Juiy  1H83 1  diity  on  cigars. . .  H?  0,682.70 
ending  SOtli  June  18H4.     /licences..... HOO.OO 

$  5,982  70 

Three  months  ending  SOthldutvon  cigars....  .$  1,252.12 
September  1884.  J  licences..... liOO.OO 

$  1,552.12 
Victoria,  Octolwr  14th,  1884. 

2nd.  Statement  of  revenue  collected  from  Chinese  manufacturers  in  British 
Columbia  for  thw  fiscal  year  ending  the  ."SOtb  June  1884,  and  for  three 
months  ending  the  30th  September  1884. 

Fiscal  yeur  ending  30tli\duty  ou  cigars $  1,581.75 

June  1884.  j  licences 150.00 

$  i,7:n.75 

Three  montlis  ending  30tb  1  duty  on  (ugars $  529.53 

September  1884.  /licences .       150.00 

$  «79.53 
Victoria,  B.C.,  October  14tli,  1884. 

These  returns  suggest  two  points  hereafter  f'vr  consideration. 

1st.  The  question  of  benefit  or  burden  w,  bearing   upon   the  genei-al  Qucstioim. 
revenue  and  tmde  of  the  Dominion. 

2nd.  Whether  if  Chinese  immigration  into  British  Columbia  and  Ca.i-  wTiot  her  normal 
ada  be  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  noimal,  or  exceptional   only,  dependent  upon  or  lixcoptioiml. 
circumstances  ;  in  one  case  requiring  stringent  legislation  to  correct  it,  in 
the  other  correcting  itself  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  causes  which  created 
it. 

In  answer  to  a  request  from  the  Commictsion  to  the  Provincial  Govern-  Payment  of 
ment  of  British  Columbia  for  a  return  of  the  Provincial  taxes  paid  by  the  {['^''^"'pj'j  '*'"'" 
Chinese  throughout  the  province,  a  return  was  made  only  of  the  taxes 
paid  in  the  city  of  Victoria,  and  the  Victoria  and  Esquimalt  districts  for 
the  two  years  from  the  1st  January,  1882,  to  31st  December,  1882,  fn)m 
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Jaauary,  1883.  to  DecemV)er,  1883,  and  the  half  year  from  January,  1884, 
to  July  1st,  1884,  as  follows  ; — 

1882 572  at  $3   per  cpita $1,716  00 

1883 102      •'  "  3,306  OO 

1884 half-year,  1,040  "  3,120  00 


Increase  ratio. 


t  Vic 


Hon  at  Vlctor'.d, 


Indications 


Expense  tu 
Administration  of 
Justice. 


Report  uf  Die 
Minister  of 
Finance. 


Here  it  will  '>e  obser\  ed,  that  the  amounts  paid  in  these  two  distric-t.s 
alone  were  in  an  increased  ratio,  more  than  doubling  itself  each  yai-. 

It  is  to  be  regrett<id,  that  the  returns  for  the  rest  of  the  Province 
were  not  made,  as  in  estimating  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  whether  a 
matter  be  one  of  profit  r  loss,  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  where  such  evidence 
is  not  supplied. 

By  a  return  from  Thomas  Russell.  Esq.,  the  Treasurer  and  Accountant 
of  the  city  of  Victoria,  we  find  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Chinese  residents  in 
the  City  of  Victoria,  for  five  years,  from  lat  of  January,  1879,  to  Slst  of 
Deceml)er,  1883,  classified  under  four  different  heads:  of  trades' licenses, 
water  rents,   road  t;\y.,  and  real  estate  tax,  as  follows : 

In  1879 $6,827  00 

1880 6,191  00 

1881 6,562  00 

1882 7,712  00 

1883 8,414  00 

accompanied  with  the  following  ob.servati.Mis  : — 

"  The  road  tax  is  approximntc.  having  bin,!  ba.<ed  upon  the  income  of 
one  year  for  an  average. 

"The  amount  under  head  i)f  real  est'.te  tux  is  small.  This  is  ov.-ii<o;  to 
"  thf^  fact  that  there  are  only  four  who  own  real  estate  in  the  city,  b;;* 
".several  of  the  learling  firms  have  erected  this  year  substantial  buildiiig.s 
''  on  leaseliohi  property,  upon  which  in  future  under  the  terms  of  llii'ir 
"  lea.seK  they  will  have  to  pay  the  real  estate  tax." 

These  returns  indicate  an  incviising  investment  of  their  productive 
labor  by  the  OhineKe  in  the  business  and  property  of  the  country  both 
real  and  personal  ;  or,  sec(jndly,  a  clearly  improved  mode  of  getting  over 
their  a'leged  habit  f)f  e'adinj;  the  paynient  of  taxes. 

To  a  request  from  the  Connni.ssioii  to  the  Provi.'jial  Government  for  a 
return  of  the  e.vpense  to  the  administi"ati<ni  of  ju;  ^ice  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  tlie  Chinese  in  the  "rovince,  the  attfU'iiey  general  regretted  his 
inability  to  su])ply  it,  but  by  an  e.va.mination  of  the  public  accounts  fof 
the  half  year  from  1st  July  to  31st  Decend)er  I88;i,  we  find  a  statenieiit 
given  iji  detail,  which  in  the  absence  of  other  information  may  presumably 
be  taken  as  an  avi^rage. 

[t  is  tlie  rejiort  of  the  Provincial  Minister  of  Financ",  dated  28th  Feb- 
ruary 1883,  laid  before  the  Uoverumeiitand  Local  Assembly,  duly  audited 
and  classified  under  ditlerent  heads,  in  the  ordinary  ami  cu.stomary  mode 
of  such  official  documents  when  prejiarefl  for  the  information  of  Parliament 
aiul  the  people. 

We  find  the  total  amount  for  the  ad nunist ration  of  justice  (other  than 
salaries)  to  be  !?8,8.')7.84  including  jury  fees,  witness  expeiises  '""als  and 
the  other  incidentals  attendant  on  the  trial  of  crimiimls. 

This  report  gives  in  detail  the  difTereat  causes  by  name,  in  which  the 
expenses  are  iticurred.  showing  in  detail  how  they  are  incurred  and  the 
total  amount  in  euch  particuhir  prosecution,  from  the  constables'  fees  to 
the  jury's  dinner,  with  some  general  charges  to  a  small  amount  which  may 
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1884, 


fairly  be  equi  Hy  digtributed  among  the  difterent  chisses,  Chinese,  Indiana 
and  whites. 

ihe  amounts  so  given  in  detail  as  far  as  an  analysis  of  this  report  wi'I  Kxpcnses  of  pro- 
pennit,   as   specially   incurred    in   prosecutions   against   the    Chinese  are  '^'"'^"^ """" 
$686.65  ;  in  prosecutions  against  the  Indians  $575  ;  and  in  prosecution 
against  white  men  $922.85, 

As  bearing  on  this  same  branch  of  the  question  we  have  a  return  front  t'oUto  reports  as 
the  superintandant  of  jxilice  of  the  city  of  Victoria  of  the  number  of  cases,  uoi-s. "  '^ "  "'"" 
whites,  Indians  and  Chinese,  before  ':*'e  police  court  for  live  and  a  half 
years  from  January  1st,  1879  to  .Tune  30th  1884,  as  follows  : 

Year.  Whites.      Indians.      Chinese. 

1879 2Pi  255  76 

1880 296  233  69 

1881  364  194  24 

1882 375  211  53 

1883 394  217  43 

1584 305  lo;;  32 

2,014  1,263  296 

(Note  ;  In  the  enumeration  of  whites  are  included  all  others  than 
Chinese  and  Indians). 

Also  a  return  from  the  Warden  of  the   Penitentiary  at  New  West-  Penitoiuiary 
minster  of  the  number  of  convicts  sentenced  by  the  Supreme  Court  from  "■«""■"»• 
the  1st  January,  1880,  to  the  30th  June,  1H84,  3i  years,  classified  accord- 
ing to  race,  from  which  it  appears  that   out  of    1  "25  convicts  during  that 
{lei'iod  40  were  Chinese. 

These   reports  do  not,   therefore,  indicate  that  the  Chinese  sis  a  class  ituHiili. 
!ire  any  greater    burden    upon  the   admini.stration   of    ju.stice  than   the 
other   classes   of  the   community,  or  that  the  e.xpenscs  relative   thereto 
caused  by  their  presence   in  the  Province  are  out  of  proportion  to  the 
taxes  they  pay  as  compared  which  such  other  classes. 

As  bearing  on  this  same  point,  the  material  or  pecuniar  -  aspect  of  the 
i|u<'stion,  we  must  now  examine  a  very  carefully  pr '.ared  document 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  merchants  carry!  g  on  business  in  itepoit  of  chinoso 
Hritish  Columbia,  in  aiiswer  to  the  enquiries  made  to  iheiTi  by  thf  Com-  """'^'''''I's- 
niissioners,  a  mode  of  obtaining  information  recommended  by  Mr.  De 
Cosiuos.  member  of  Parliament  from  British  Columbia,  as  (Jhairman  of  a 
Con'.mittee  of  the  Hou.iti  of  (Joninions  appointed  in  1879  to  inquire  iiito 
this  subject,  the  Repoi't  of  which  Connnittee  with  the  evidence  taken 
before  it  will  be  hereinafter  mo.ie  particularlj'  referred  to. 

This  flocument  was  prepared  and  is  signed  by  ''  Huang  8ic  Chen,"  a 
("hinese  gentlenmn  sent  on  fntin  Han  Francisco  by  the  Chinese  (Consulate 
ifi  comiuunicate  with  his  countrymen  and  lay  their  case  before  the  Com- 
missioners. 

It  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 

(^f  it,  it  is  proposed  to  e.van\ine  at  present  oidy  thosr  parts  beaiing  on 
'Ills  material  aspect,  leaving  for  further  consideiiicion  its  other  pai-ts  bear- 
ing on  the  social  anfl  n)onil  aspect. 

It  di.splays  an  order  and  metho<iicai  arrangement  not  niiwoi'tliy  of  our 
liigher  civilization,  and  supplies  much  of  the  in<^^.)rmation  hopef  for  and 
fxpected  f'-om  the  i;'ca    authorities  in  British  Columbia. 

Apait  from   its  'red.ilality  which   the  examination   induces,  it   maybe  noputaiion  In 

(il>served   th.at   accordins;  to   the    infonnation   obtained    by   the    Commis-  tlnancluldoatlnKB 

.      ,       ,  .'^       ■,•.,•  II       1-        I       ■     "      n  •     u        .vt  banking  11. it!- 

sioners  from   the  banknig  institutions  and   leading  t)usiness  hrnis  m  Nan  mtionsi.iBan 

I'Vanciscof  and  Victoria,  the  higher  cla.sses  of  the  Chinese  are  remarknbl(>  y™}"',!*^' ""* 
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for  probity  and  accuracy  in  all  business  transactions,  and  the  dealings  of 
their  mercantile,  firms  are  carried  on  with  strict  honor  and  integrity.  In 
San  Francisco,  where  all  payments  by  and  at  the  banks  are  made  in  gold, 
they  are  found  to  be  most  reliable. 

Among  the  laboring  or  working  classes,  while  they  will  haggle  on  the 
terms  of  a  contract,  yet  when  a  contract  is  closed,  it  is  always  carried 
out  strictly  according  to  the  terms  agreed  upon,  and  payment  on  per- 
formance exacted  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  At  the  sanie  time  all  pay- 
ments demanded  from  the  Chinese  to  which  they  have  not  previously 
given  their  as.sent,  whether  in  the  shape  of  taxation  provincial,  municipal 
or  otherwise,  or  contributions  for  any  purpose,  will  be  resisted  by  eveiy 
means,  artifice  and  device,  whether  truthful  or  untruthful,  which  their 
ingenuity  can  .sugge.st,  or  which  in  their  belief  or  expectation  will  enabit^ 
thenj  to  avoid  the  payment  of  such  demand.  The  ruling  idea  of  their 
transactions,  seems  to  be  faitli  in  an  agreement  only,  or  in  a  voluntaiy 
contriliution. 

This  report  gives  the  total  numl^ers  of  ^Chinese  in  the  Province  at  the 
time  of  its  transmission,  (September  1884)  including  men,  women  and 
children  10,550.  The  Collector  of  customs  assumed  the  number  to  be 
about  13,000,  while  the  generu  opinion  as  expressed  places  it  at  15,000. 
It  will  l)e  rememl)ered  that  by  the  Returns  of  the  Collector  of  Customs, 
the  incoming  numbers  during  the  eight  years  were  about  18,000,  fluctuat,^ 
ing  frou)  small  numbers  during  the  first  five  years,  to  large  numbers 
during  the  last  three  years,  but  from  no  authority,  either  Dominion, 
Provincial  or  municipal  in  British  Columbia,  has  any  return  been  attain- 
able of  the  outgoing  numljers  or  the  death  rate  during  these  eight  years. 
The  outgoing  numljers  during  the  first  five  years  jirt'vious  to  the  activ(> 
couimencement  of  the  niilway  works,  and  during  the  liist  three  with  the 
death  rate,  may  perhaps  approximately  account  fof  the  difference  be 
tween  the  Chinese  return,  the  estimate  of  the  collector,  and  tlie  genei'al 
public  estimate  of  the  numlKjrs  at  present  in  the  Province. 

The  Report  .so  presentetl  on  Ijehalf  of  the  Chinese  merchants  gives  the 
iiuniiiers  an  1  occupations  in  detail,  at  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  centnis  of 
business  in  the  Province,  commencing  with  Victoria  and  going  on 
through  New- Westminster,  Nanaimo,  the  coal  and  iuining  districts,  tli<^ 
farming  and  canning  districts,  and  wherever  .so  far  as  known  the  Cliinesd 
are  to  l)e  found. 

It  evinces  a  .system  of  registration  among  themselves  and  a  facility  for 
obtaining  iiiiui  iuation  iiiuch  to  be  comnsended. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  the  total  adult  male  |M)pul)ition,  to 
be  about  9,870,  and  of  this  number  about  7,200  to  be  engaged,  as  railroiid, 
milling,  mining,  farming,  and  canning  lalwrers  throughout  the  Province, 
in  no  way  except  in  one  instance  where  in  the  City  of  Victoria  130  are 
employe<l  jus  boot-maker.s,  interfering  with  skilled  laljor,  the  employment 
of  mechanics,  or  specia'  industrial  pursuits. 

How  far  these  several  industries,  milling,  mining,  canning,  and  raili-oad 
construction  could  have  lieen  carriet!  on  without  this  source  of  laboi' 
supply,  will  hereafter  Ih'  considered.  The  remaining  2,G70,  are  cla.ssifii'd 
as  finding  employment  as  cooks,  servants,  washing  men,  merchants,  store 
em[)loyee8  iV-c,  and  also  in  other  jwrsonal  avocations,  among  their  own 
country-men,  barljers,  doctors,  butchers,  «!kc. 

A  still  more  important  element  in  this  Report  is  the  financial  state- 
ment of  their  position. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  busineHs  done  by  tlie 
Chinese  merchants  in  British  Columbia  annmiUy  is  about  $1,320,000,  and 


iiinounts  of 
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the  duties  paid  to  the  Dominion  authorities  for  Customs  and  intenuil 
revenue  antount  to  fl52,:i00,  namely,  $'50,000  duties,  and  $2,300,  Inland  Hoveunu. 
revenue.  The  amount  of  $150,000,  exceeds  that  given  by  the  CoUectoi- 
of  Customs  for  the  ])ast  fiscal  vf-ar,  hrt  would  be  within  the  amount  for 
tliecun'^nt  fiscal  y<'ai',  takin<;  the  first  months  payment  as  an  average  ; 
or  closely  coinciding  with  it,  taking  the  quarter.  That  the  trade  done  iJ,'',')J'"fi'rovfn 
l)y  them  with  China,  Japan  and  the  United  States  amounts  to  $500,000, 
while  that  witli  the  white  merchants  in  British  Columbia  alone  amounts 
to  $400,000.  That  the  approximate  amount  paid  foi'  freightage  and  '<"'"»  '""«• 
(Irayage  comes  to  $2(5,000.  And  fm  road  tolls  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  to  $i:{,000.  That  the  value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the 
Chinese  throughout  British  Columbia  is  estimated  by  them  at  $100,000. 
That  at  the  city  of  Victoria  alone  tlie  payment  of  postage  and  telegraph- 
ing is  $3,000,  exclusive  of  such  payments,  elsewhere  in  the  Province.  That 
the  sums  paid  in  .salaries  and  expenditures  of  living  by  the  Chinese 
iiiercliants  amount  to  $141,000  yearly. 

With  reference    to    the   City"  of  \  ictoria    alone,    it  is  stated  that  the  R'^n;."'"  !''«f*ty 
.,,,,„.  "^  1  1  ■  <.  of  Victoria, 

rents  [laid  l)y  the  Chm&se  to  the  white  owners  or  property  amount  an- 
nually to  $27,000  :  for  rents  on  730  acres  of  cultivated  ground  and  KduIs  in  vioinlty. 
charcoal  places  in  the  vicinity  tft  $6, ISO,  (or  a  total  of  '33.  IHO)  for  gas, 
?il,770  ;  for  premiums  of  insurance  on  buildings  and  n  .liMudisr,  $2,560  ; 
for  interest  to  white  people  on  borrowed  (;ash  $H,400,  or  a  total  ot  $45,910, 
for  rents,  interest,  gas,  and  insurance. 

To  the  City  of  Victoria  in  its  municifial  or  corporate  capacity. 

For  trade  licenses iS7,5()0  .Municipal  t«xfw. 

Assessment  on  Heal  Estate 500 

To  city  revenue  and  taxes 1,100 

For  water  rates 4,440 

Or  a  total  of $1.3,600 

The   value    of   biick    and    franie  buildings    owned   by  the  Chinese  in  Value  of  brick 

•      •  ■  -     ,       ^r         .      .  •    1     C^-  >  ^/-./^    1        .  1     I   •      """  frame  build- 

\  ictoria  IS  est'mated  at  !!?S1,000,  ot  which  $/0,000,  lias  been  expended  in  Ihkh. 
the  last  fourteen  months. 

In  this  return  of  the  amount  paid  for  city  taxes  a  marked  discrepancy 
will  lie  observed  between  it  and  that  given  at  page  (7)  by  Mr.  Rus.sell  the 
treasurer  for  the  city  of  Victoria. 

The  attention  of  both  parties  was   immediately  called    by  the  conimis-  {,"*(! |'^vl,^;"'^,?„( ,,,,,, 
sinners  by  letter  of  2fith  September  to  this  difl'erence,  and  an  explanation 
ivijuested.      A  reply  from   the  secretary  of  the  Chinese  merchants,   Huan 
>>ic  Chen,  under  date  of    14th  of  October  was  received  on  the  24tli  find  is 
Hs  follows  :— 

"  I.MPKRlAl-    (hllNKSIC   CoNSULATK    (tENKKAL.  " 

"San  Fkancisco,  October  14th.  18H4. 

■  To  N.  Flood  Davin,  Ks(|., 

"  Chinese  Commission,  Ottawa. 

"  SiK.      1    have   the   honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  lettt^r  of  Kxniunatiun  by 
"  September  2fith,  ill  which  you   desire   me  to  explain   cert^iin  discrepan-  [^'p'"""" '''''"^" 
"  ties  as  between  my   statement  and   that   of  Mr.  Rus.sell,   collector   of 
•  taxes  at  Victoria.  B.  ('. 

•  111  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  in  obtaining  the  facts  act  forth  in  my 
"  report  to  you  J  visited  each  tirm  and  irompiled  the  items  from  the 
"  iMioks  of  the  Chinese  firms.  But,  I  presume,  the  difference  of  the 
"amounts  of  t^ixes  an   given   by  the  collector  is  this  ;  that  during   this 
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"  year,  since  April  and  May  (1884),  there  have  been  ten  new  (inns 
"  established  in  Victoria,  and  the  amounts  of  taxes  paid  for  their  new 
"  licenses  have  been  entered  in  their  books  as  accounts  for  the  year  1884. 
"  That  ray  report  embraced  payments  made  up  to  August,  1884,  while 
"  that  of  the  collector  was  for  the  year  1883. 

"  I  beg  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  that  at  the  tiim- 
when  I  compiled  the  items,  I  found  that  there  were  issued  to  the  Chinese 
firms  for  the  year  1884,  eleven  opium  licenses  at  $500  each,  and  twehf 
spirit  licenses  at  $f)0  each,  which  amounts  would  give  a  difference  «i 
16,100. 

"  All  the  items  set  forth  in  my  report  were  shown  from  the  l)Ooks. 
vouchers,  and  receipts  of  the  firms.  When  you  will  see  the  retum.s  of  the 
collector  for  the  year  1884,  there  can  be  no  question  that  my  statements 
are  verified. 

"  I  trust,  however,  that  the  discrepancies  between  my  rejwrt  and  tliiit 
of  the  collector  are  owing  to  the  different  dates — 1883  and  1884." 

T  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HuANo  Sic  Chen, 

Secrftii  ri/. 

No  reply  has  been  received  fron*  Mr.  Russell. 

To  thi.s  same  return  are  added  two  other  important  statements  ir.  \ela 
tion  to  trade. 

First,  of  the  nature  of  the  goods  importetl  by  the  Chinese  merchant- 
from  China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

Second,  of  the  nature  of  the  goods  purchased  by  Chinese  me-chants  iu 
British  Columbia  and  sold  to  the  Chinese  in  the  province. 

1st.  Rice,  tea,  oil,  liquors,  tobacco,  dry  goods,  chinaware,  drugs,  >ilk 
goods,  paper  ware,  books  and  stationery,  matting,  clothes,  shoesopiuiii, 
Joss-paper  and  sticks. 

■2nd.  Cloth  goods,  woolen,  linen,  cloth  caps,  boots,  s(x)ckiugs,  furs,  kerosiiie 
oil,  candles,  matches,  papers,  soaps,  tobacco,  cigars,  .=ugar,  flour,  rice,  sweet 
meats,  salt,  pigs,  lard,  beef,  butter,  fish,  fowLs,  wines,  ducks,  nail.s,  tools, 
plates,  horses,  carriages,  waggons,  watches,  ro];*,  tennis,  lamps,  fuels,  cir.il. 
hard  and  iron  ware,  glass  and  crockery,  wooden  ware,  itc. 

Thus  with  one  single  exception  of  the  Joss-paper  and  Joss  sticks,  we 
find  the  goods  imported  by  them  and  bought  by  them  from  thr  Britisli 
Columbia  merchants  are  the  ordinaiy  gootls  u.sed  and  eonsun  ed  by  the 
peoi)le  of  all  classes  and  countries  resident  in  the  province  without  dis- 
tinction increasing  the  demand  and  suj))  iy  in  proportion  to  ther.*  numlieis. 
swelling  the  ordinary  volume  of  trade  without  reference  to  race,  or  plaei- 
of  manufacture,  and  contributing  -so  fur  as  an  increase  of  trade  goes  to 
the  genenil  advancement  and  business  of  the  country  and  of  the  <;ity  et' 
Victoria  in  particular. 

As  bearing  on  this  point,  it  is  well  to  note  the  co-rele\ant  testimony 
given  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  Chinese  consul,  Huang  Tsun  Hsien,  \>-.v4f 
40. 

"Q.  What  proportion  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  Chinese  in  this  ( ity 
comes  from  China? — A,  Ninety  percent,  of  the  material  (clothing)  wnin 
by  the  Chinese  is  of  American  manufacture.  No  fowl,  except  a  it"-^  "l 
choice  eatables  are  importtnl.  Rice  was  largely  imported  last  yeai'  over 
41,000,000  pounds  which  paid  a  duty  of  2  A  cents  per  pound.  It  is  char:.'eil 
that  the  Chinese  work  cheap,  because  they  live  upon  rice.  Lt^t  me  e;ill 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  rice  costs  by  the  quantity  $fi  per  i'"* 
pouTuls,  while  flour  from  wheat  is  oidy  S2.50  jier  100  jiounds.  " 
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There  is  also  another  statement  prepared,  it  must  be  assumed  to  meet  Withdrawal  o' 
the  charge,  that  the  Chinese  carry  the  earnings  of  their  lajor  in  large  Province, 
amounts  to  their  own  country.      It  gives  the  per  contra  of  the  account, 
.showing  the  individual  Chinese  laborer's  annual  expenses  as  again.st  his 
profits.     This  is  with  reference  to  the  laborer  alone.    Placing  his  eaniings 
at  ^25  per  month,  or  l$300  a  year,  it  deducts  his  expenses  at  ?2.'>7.  and 
leaves  an  annual  gain  to  him  of  $45. 
■  The  British  Columbia  statement  in  detail  will  be  found  in  the  ApjK-ndix. 

See  Broooks  testinioay  at  San  Francisco,  pivge  "29.  where  this  annual 
orain  as  remitted  to  China  is  estimated  at  $30. 

There  are  one  or  two  principles  involved  in  the  considei-ation  of  this  Principles, 
part  of  the  question.  First,  if  a  man  earns  his  money  honestly  he  has  a 
right  to  carry  it  where  he  pleases.  Secondly,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
his  labor  has  benefited  the  country  to  the  extent  of  his  service,  or  lie 
would  not  have  been  paid.  He  leaves  his  labor  and  he  takes  his  earnings. 
Thirdly,  in  this  respect  the  Chinese  do  not  diflfer  from  the  rest  of  the 
trading  portion  of  mankind.  Half  the  merchants  in  Victoria  look  forwaid 
to  taking  their  eaniings  as  soon  as  they  deem  they  have  realizetl  sufficient 
to  the  old  country  to  live  on. 

It  is  a  common  custom  with  the  English  speaking  race  wherever  they  (  onimon  custom.. 
i;o  as  business  men.  In  China  they  do  exactly  what  the  Chinaman  is 
accused  of  doing  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  their  pi-etlominant  idea,  and 
it  is  only  when  by  their  treatment  in  the  foreign  country,  Ijecoming  natur- 
alized and  acquiring  the  local  right  to  intervene  in  its  management,  their 
accumulation  of  property  which  will  be  benefited  by  their  remaining, 
their  own  personal  self  interest,  and  their  being  put  on  an  ei]uality  in 
every  respect  as  to  legal  rights  with  the  most  favoretl  in  the  land,  that 
Engiisli  residents  entirely  abandon  the  idea  of  leaving. 

By  Provincial  Legislation  in  British  Columbia  and  the  general  hosti-  Kxclnsion. 
lity  evinced  towards  them,  the  Chinese  are  practically  prohibited  from 
becoming  attjvched  to  the  country.  They  are  made,  so  far  a.s  Pi-o\iiicial 
Legislation  can  go,  perpetual  aliens,  and  with  the  Indians  i.>re  by  |x>sitive 
terms  denied  the  political  and  municipal  franchises  attached  to  property 
and  person,  conceded  to  other  British  si:bject.s,  bom  or  naturalized,  when 
of  sufficient  age  t^  exercise  them. 

Of  these  men  doing  business  in  the  Province  to  $1,300,000  a  year,  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  Dominion  revenue,  permitted  by  Dominion 
legislation  to  be  naturalized  and  become  British  subjects,  not  one  how- 
ever respectable  in  character,  well  informed,  or  law  abiding,  however 
contributing  to  the  public  and  municipal  revenues  liy  piiyment  of  Domi- 
nion. Provincial  and  Local  taxation,  is  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the 
consideration  of  the  public  welfare.  It  is  but  human  nature  under  the 
i'ircuu)stances  to  take  their  earnings  from  the  place.  What  Knglishmen 
do  it  hardly  becomes  Englishmen  to  object  to  in  othei-s.  There  is  no 
estimate  however  of  the  actual  amount  in  gold  the  Chinese  really  take 
out  of  the  country,  nor  any  approximation  made  thereto. 

Their  own  views  on  this  point  may  be  gathere*!  from  the  answer  of 
Huang  Tsun  Hsien,  page  41. 

Q.  Have  you  any  futther  information  to  impart  ? — A.  •'  I  would  like  to 
say  this.  That  it  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  do  not  emigrate  to  foreign 
countries  to  remain,  but  only  to  earn  a  sum  of  money  and  return  to  their 
homes  in  China.  It  is  only  about  thirty  years  since  our  people  commencefl 
piiiigrating  to  other  lands.  A  large  nund>er  have  gone  to  the  Straits 
8ettlement.s,  Manilla,  Cochin-China  and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  are 
Jienuanently  settled   there  with    their  families.      In  Cuba,    fully  seventy- 
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five  per  cent,  have  married  native  women,  and  adopted  those  Islands  us 
their  future  homes.  Many  of  those  living  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  havo 
done  the  same.  This  of  course  depends  wholly  upon  their  treatment  in  any 
country  they  emigrate  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  assimilate  as 
readily  as  the  German,  Irish,  English  and  other  European  immigrants 
who  come  here,  as  their  civilization  is  so  widely  different  from  that  of 
China.  There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  foreigners  in  China,  hut  few  of 
whom  have  brought  their  families,  and  the  number  is  very  small  indeed 
who  have  adopted  that  country  as  their  future  home.  You  must  recollect 
that  the  Chinese  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  are  denied  all  the  rights 
and  privilege's  extended  to  others  in  the  way  of  citizenship  ;  the  laws 
conjpel  them  to  remain  aliens.  I  know  a  great  many  Chinese  will  be  glad 
to  remain  here  permanently  with  their  families,  if  they  are  allowed  to  lie 
naturalized  and  can  enjoy  privileges  and  rights." 

In  this  same  phase  of  the  question  comes  the  statement  "  that  tiicir 
sick  and  d.ititute  are  left  to  perish  uncared  for  and  in  every  walk  of  lite 
they  prove  themselves  to  be  an  expensive  and  objectionable  class  cit' 
inhabitants." 

This  statement  must  have  been  put  into  the  Petition  through  inadvei 
tence.  In  the  course  of  the  encpiry — not  only  was  no  proof  given  that  any 
expense  had  ever  been  incurred  by  the  Province  or  the  City  of  Victoria, 
City  of  New- Westminster  or  any  of  the  Municipalities,  for  sick  and 
flestitute  Chinese, — but  the  Attorney  Geneiul  in  his  examination  in 
aiiswer  to  a  direct  enquiry  to  that  eftect  said  "  we  have  not  liad  to 
support  Chinese  emigrants  "  and  Mr.  Robert  Ward  one  of  the  leadinj; 
merchants  of  Victoria  to  whom  most  of  the  ships  bringing  Chinese  Immi- 
grants wore  consigned,  states  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  on 
that  point  :  "  the  majority  of  emigi-ants  from  China  consists  of  laborers 
from  18  to  40  years  of  age,"  in  1882  my  firm  had  between  5,000  and 
0,000  Chine.se  emigrants  consigned  to  them  from  Hong  Kong  ;  the.se  men 
were  undei'  engagement  to  the  contractor  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and 
arrived  in  ten  ditt'erent  ve.ssels,  each  ship  carried  one  or  more  surgeons  a.s 
required,  by  the  (iovernraent  regulations  in  Hong  Kong  and  these  surgeons 
each  reported  to  me  favorably  on  the  health  of  these  passengers.  Probalilv 
not  over  eight  men  out  of  the  numbers  I  have  given  died  at  sea,  the  men 
were  landed  on  arrival  and  at  once  dispatched  to  the  interior  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  railroad  construction." 

In  answer  to  the  direct  eniiuiry  ;  "  Have  you  any  .system  of  public 
fund  relief,  and  do  they  often  become  a  burden  on  that  fund  or  uiwn  the 
private  charity  of  white  citizens  '( ''  the  answer  was  :  "  None  exceptinj; 
benevolent  societies,  and  1  have  never  heard  of  a  Chinese  resident  liavinj; 
received  relief  from  any  of  such  societies."  The  Attorney -General  men 
tioned  but  one  insiance  where  a  charge  had  been  made,  nai'iely,  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  sick  and  flestitute,  but  in  tliat  case  it  was  shown  that 
the  charge  hatl  been  investigated  in  the  Sujireme  Court,  was  not  sustained, 
and  th    defendant  had  been  immediately  acquitted  by  the  jury. 

But  this  phase  of  the  case  cannot  l>e  dismis.'ted  without  a  reference  to 
the  extent  of  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  trade  with  China.  Its  magni 
tude  far  exceeds  the  contemplation  of  the  promoters  of  this  movement. 
and  must  have  escaped  their  consideration.  An  American  writer,  in 
1877,  in  contra.sting  the  trade  of  his  own  country  with  China  with  that 
of  Great  Britain,  makes  the  following  observations  i 

"  England  has  the  largest  share  of  the  tiade  of  China  ;  she  took  tin' 
lead  when  the  country  was  opened  to  commerce,  and  has  manageil  to 
maintain  it.     The  entrances  and  clearance  of  British  steamers  at  Sanghai 
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for  a  recent  year  were  1,029,  and  of  American  whips  for  the  same  period 
821.  Of  sailing  vessels  there  were  414  British  entrances  against  211 
American.  The  total  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  were  1,443  British, 
and  1,032  American,  the  former  with  an  aggregate  of  1,087,605  tons,  and 
the  latter  with  697,283  tons.  The  average  tonnage  perhaps  is  greater  for 
British  than  for  American  commerce,  as  one  can  readily  perceive  by 
analysis  of  the  above  figures.  For  the  year  under  consideration  (for 
freight  imports  at  Shanghai  other  than  specie)  (jtreat  Britain  is  put  down 
for  20,790,000  taels,  India  for  16,613,000,  Singapore  and  the  Straits  for 
!)18,000,  Australia  for  488,000." 

A  tael  is  worth  $1,33^,   therefore  by  the  simple  process  of  adding  one-  -^  '"«'• 
third  we  have  the  actual  amount  in  dollars  lus  follows  : — 

Great  Britain 20,790,000  +  6,930,000       $27,720,000 

India 16,613,000  +  5,537,666  -    22,150,666 

Singapore 518,000  +     172,666  -         690,666 

Australia 488,000+      162,666  650,666 

Total $51,211,998 

For    Great    Britain  and    three  of    her    possessions  ^51,21 1,998  at  one  Canadian  trade 
(Hirt  alone  in  China  in  one  year.  "'**' China- 

The  Canadian  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  a«  returned  by  the  Com 
missioner  of  Customs,  shows  a  striking  increase,  having  nearly  quadrupled 
itself  in  five  years.     It  is  as  follows  : — - 

Statement  of  the  value  of  goods  imported  from  and  exported  to  China  and 
Japan  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  during  each  year  from  1879  to  1884, 
inclusive  : 

(^HINA  AND  JAPAN 


e  took 


Year. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Total  aggregate 
trade- 

1879 

$    448,962 
893,911 
1,410,073 
1,529,042 
1,645,254 
1,909,562 

d!  56,551 

37,546 

l'>761 

1  j«,675 

105,388 

60,979 

$    505,513 
931,457 

im 

1881 ,... 

1 ,430,7.'}4 

1882 

1,635,717 
1,750,042 
1,970,541 

1883 

1884 

Customs  Department,  Ottawa,  Oct.  25, 1884. 


J.   JOHNSON, 
Voiiindsiioner  of  Customs. 


Thus  we  see  that  the  aggregate  of  Canadian  trade  with  China  and 
Japan  for  the  year  1884  alone  amounted  to  $1,970,541,  of  which  $1,848,- 
SST  paid  duty  to  the  Dominion  revenue  and  contributed  to  the  finances 
of  Canada — being  upon  tea,  rice,  etc.,  necessaries  of  life  which  could  not 
be  raised  or  grown  in  Canada. 

All  of  these  statistics  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  bearing  upon  the 
(fenenvl  propositions  hereinafter  to  be  laid  down. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

With  reference  to  the  influence  of  their  presence  on  the  development  of 
the  Province  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  are  several  industries  tlmt 
would  not  have  succeeded — perhaps  it  might  be  said  undertaken—  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  their  labor. 

The  value  of  the  canned  salmon  put  up  for  exportation  and  consuiiij)- 
tion  in  British  Columbia  amour.'^ed  in 

1879  to $  395,882.54 

1880to 450,781.52 

1881  to 1,142,288.00 

1882  to 1,458,982  00 

These  returns  are  severally  taken  from  the  Canadian  Almanack  for  tlic 
years  1881,  1^82,  1883  and  1884.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Official  Inspector 
of  Fisheries  for  British  Columbia,  in  his  return  to  the  Minister  of  Marini' 
and  Fisheries  dated  11th  January,  1882  (page  20),  gives  the  yield  and 
value  somewhat  differently,  namely,  foi' 

1880 $  713,335.32 

1881 1,454,321.26 

1882,  in  his  reiK)rt  dated  20th  Februarv,  1883.  1,402,83650 

1883,  report  dated  15th  Feb.  1884 '. 1,079,606.00 

The  falling  otf  in  the  last  year  being  due  to  a  periodical  fluctuation 
every  five  years  of  the  number  of  the  salmon  entering  the  Fraser  Rivci', 
or,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  a  purely  natural  and  explicable  cause." 

But  even  at  the  lowest  of  these  statements  the  industry  is  most  iuipof- 
ta/it,  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  could  not  have  been  prosecuted 
without  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor,  sus  shown  in  the  testimony  of  several  of 
the  leading  firms  carrying  on  that  business  on  the  Fraser  River. 

The  Commissioners  would  here  observe  that  they  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  raake  extracts  from  the  evidetice  taken  before  themselves  in 
British  Columbia,  as  copiously  as  they  will  be  found  in  the  following; 
chapter  to  have  been  made  from  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Commons  in  1879 — the  former  being  printed  in  full  in  this 
report  and  submitted  with  it  can  be  referred  to  with  much  greater  facility 
than  the  latter,  which  is  oiily  to  be  found  in  the  Sessionnl  papers  of  tin' 
House  Ave  years  ago,  aud  therefore  not  so  readily  at  the  command  of  tlu' 
public  or  those  now  interested  in  this  question. 

Vegetable  Gardening  is  another  industry  which  also  may  be  sairl  to 
owe  its  existence  in  British  Columbia,  in  a  great  extent — to  them-  and 
of  which  they  now  practictilly  have  the  control. — The  profits  from  it  up 
to  this  period  have  not  been  sufficient  to  operate  as  inducement  to  white- 
labor — with  the  present  number  of  the  white  population — and  the  more 
productive  pursuits  that  are  open  to  that  class. — At  the  same  time  it  is 
shown  in  the  evidence — that  even  as  to  that  industry — if  content  witli 
reasonable  and  moderate  profits,  it  could  be  successfully  carried  on  by  the 
whites,  and  from  the  known  preference  which  exists  throughout  the  whole 
Province  in  favor  of  white  labor  and  the  products  from  it,  and  the  dislike 
against  the  Chinese  and  their  modes  of  cultivation— the  Chinese  them 
selves  could  soon  be  driven  from  the  field. 

It  admits  of  no  question  that  without  their  labor,  the  cbnstruction  aud 
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i^ompletion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  would  have  been  indefinitely 
postponed. 

What  effect  the  construction  of  this  Road  will  have  u])on  the  imme- 
diate further  development  and  settlement  of  the  Province  may  l)e  judged 
from  its  effect  upon  the  Northwest  Territories,  and  will  hei-eafter  he 
referred  to. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  however,  vhat  whit*  immigration  has  been 
deterred  from  coming  into  the  Province  from  a  disinclination,  to  compete 
with  Chinese  labor. 

The  evidence  shows  that  this  lias  not  beeu  so  to  any  material  extent, 
if  at  all.     Other  causes  have  been  mainly  instrumental  to  that  end. 

1st.  The  very  great  expense  of  reaching  British  Columbia  from  the 
great  sources  of  lalwr  supply. 

2nd.  That  in  coming  to  British  Columbia  from  Europe,  the  British 
Jsles,  and  the  E^tein  parts  of  Ajnerica,  emigrants  had  to  pass  princi- 
pally through  the  United  States,  where  greater  inducements  and  better 
prospects  were  held  out  to  them  to  remain,  and  where  the  field  of  labor 
was  (juite  as  large  and  quite  as  prwiuciive. 

3rd.  That  from  al)Out  1864,  after  the  first  collapse,  as  it  might  Ije 
termed,  of  the  great  Mining  expectations  formed  of  British  Columbia, 
uud  the  consequent  departure  of  large  numbers  who  had  come  into 
the  Province  in  1858,  up  to  and  until  about  1877,  people  abroad, 
and  people  in  the  Province  had  very  little  confidence  in  its  future.  There 
was  a  long  period  of  depression,  of  little  enterprise,  and  great  shiinkdge 
of  values,  its  history  was  a  succession  of  disappointments,  anrl  ven'  'uany 
left  it  to  better  themselves  elsewhere.  The  lands  for  settlement,  uoth  on 
the  Island  and  the  Mainland,  were  locked  up  by  the  twenty  niile  belt 
concession  to  the  Dominion  Government,  granted  as  a  ffi'.isideratiou  or 
inducement  for  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  of 
which  the  construction  itself  up  to  1877  or  1S78,  was  most  uncertain 
and  a  source  of  continued  conflict  between  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
(Governments.  When  proj^erly  analyzed  and  understood,  it  will  be  found 
tluit  these  several  causes  had  more  to  do  with  preventing  white  settlers 
coining  mto  the  country,  than  any  fear  or  dislike  of  the  Chinese,  to 
wiiich  might  lie  added  the  fact,  that  of  the  resources  of  British  Columbia 
very  little  was  known  abroad,  or  even  in  Canada,  of  which  it  forms  an 
important  part. 

This  conclusion  is  materially  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  immigrants 
are  now  coming  into  the  Province  in  large  numbers  though  the  Chinese 
are  there  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  l)efore,  and  engaged  in  almost  all 
the  pursuits  requiring  manual  and  unskilled  labor. 

A  return  from  the  immigrant  agent  at  New  Westminster,  under  date  of 
tlie  18th  August,  1884,  st  ites  : — ':  The  number  of  immigrants  settletl  on  the 
"  mainland  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  belt  in  June,  1883,  a  little 
"  over  twelve  months,  is  3,795  jiersons.  Out  of  this  number,  3,295  have 
'•  settled  in  the  New  Westminster  district ;  590  have  settled  chiefly  in 
■'  Shuswhap,  Okanagan,  Spilmacheen  and  Kamloops  country."  He 
further  remarks  that  "  they  are  all  a  very  desirous  class  of  settlers,  and 
"  with  considerable  means." 

It  may  be  well  questioned  whether  a  single  industrious  botid,  fide 
intending  white  settler  was  ever  prevented  from  coming  to  British 
Columbia  from  fear  of  Chinese  competition  alone  ;  some  other  cause  pre- 
vented ;  and,  as  was  well  known  and  repeatedly  and  publicly  stated,  the 
inability  of  obtaining  proper  land  for  settlement,  or  even  information  as 
to  when  or  where  it  could  be  obtained,  was,  up  to  1883,  the  principal 
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Coal  Mining. 


and  main  reason.  The  dislike  of  Chinese  competition  is  an  objection  of 
later  growth,  and  pertains  n»ore  to  the  cltws  of  daily  laVtorers  than  a;i{ri- 
cnltural  settlers. 

Of  the  other  great  source  of  productive  industry  of  the  Province,  cmil 
mining,  a  return  from  the  collector  of  customs  dated  5th  November,  1H8(, 
shows  that  for  the  three  preceeding  financial  years,  the  i|uaiitity  and  vuliii' 
exported  was  as  follows  :— 


Kobins  Vuncoii- 
Ter  Coal  (/O. 


Chinese  welcome. 


Not  withdrawn. 


Development. 
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Numbers. 


Dunsmuir 

Wellinxton  coal 
roineK. 


ending  30tli 

June,  1882 
1883 
1884 

Tons 
210,556 
193,485 
218,856 

Value 

$713,147 

674,208 

766,018 
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Telopment  of 
•ountry. 


«22,897         $2,153,373 

The  bearing  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  hitherto  had  ujMjn  this 
particular  industry,  may  be  gathered  from  the  observations  of  the  mana 
gers  of  two  great  companies,  the  Vancouver  and  the  Wellington. 

In  answers  to  enquiries  as  to  the  effect  of  their  presence  when  first  tin  y 
came  into  the  Province,  and  its  subsequent  development,  Mr.  Romxs. 
Superintendent  of  the  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and  Lanri  Company  (limited  | 
says  :■ — 

"  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  this  province  they  no  tloubt  supplied 
a  want  then  felt,  and  their  coming  was  encouraged  and  welcomed,  e.spe- 
cially  I  may  add  b '  the  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and  Land  Company 
(limited),  which  I  represent ;  but  the  laboritig  poi>ulation  were  always 
strongly  averse  to  their  introduction.  At  the  time  of  their  coining  licie 
my  company  had  been  suffering  from  a  strike  of  the  white  laborers,  and 
we  accepted  the  Chinese  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  settle  the  dispute. 
With  a  little  more  trouble  we  might,  I  think,  have  obttiined  Indians  to 
answer  our  purpose  equally  well." 

"  llie  encouragement  given  to  the  Chinese  by  employers  of  labor  lius 
not  been  withdrawn  up  to  the  present  time,  whilst  the  anti-Chinese  fe<;linf,' 
.seems  to  have  grown  stronger  every  year.'" 

':  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  no  doubt  contributed,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Province." 

"  White  people  can  now  find  remunerative  employment.  In  fact,  wii<;es 
are  high  enough  to  attract  the  best  class  of  white  labor.  Of  nearly  40(1 
white  laborers  employed  by  my  company  not  one  earns  less  than  $2  a  day. 

And  in  a  subsequent  statement  he  says  his  company  employs  over  .'i!lO 
white  miners  and  laborers,  and  about  1 50  Chinese.  The  latter  earn  from 
|1  to  ^1.25  per  day. 

Mr.  Dunsmuir,  the  proprietor  of  the  Wellington  mine.s,  to  similiU 
enquiries,  speaking  after  a  residence  of  thirty-two  years,  says  :  "  he  now 
has  in  his  employ  700  or  800  whites  and  Chinese  -the  former  do  the 
skilled  labor,  the  latter  the  manual  work.  The  condition  of  the  labor 
market  before  the  Chinese  began  to  arrive  in  this  Province  was  that  few 
laborers  were  required  of  any  kind,  as  very  little  work' was  being  proseeu- 
ted  either  upon  this  Island  or  upon  the  Mainland.  The  limited  amount  of 
work  was,  at  one  time,  performed  by  Indians,  who,  with  few  exceptions. 
could  not  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time.  White 
labor  was  tried  under  ground  and  at  a  high  rate  of  wages,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  that  labor.  Their  places  to-day,  to  a  great  extent,  are  filled 
by  Chinese.  Domestic  ser\-ants  in  those  days  were  not  much  needed,  and 
there  was  very  little  demand  for  ordinary  white  labor. 

"  The  immigration  of  Chinese  has,  I  consider,  materially  aided  the  gen 
eraJ  development  of  the  country,  from  the  fcict  that  they  have  assisted  in 
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imsliiug  to  completion  the  public  works  uiulertakeu,  and  could  always  Ix* 
(l(>|K^nded  upon  as  a  labor  power.  They  ha\  c,  inorevor,  ititchetl  into  tliat 
kind  of  work  which  from  its  arduous  nature  and  humble  character,  luis 
cif'terred  the  proportion  of  incoming  white  men  from  accepting  willingly 
in  a  new  country  where  they  immediately  ex}K>cted  to  better  their  position, 
or  step  into  a  better  place  than  the  one  they  had  just  left."' 

"  I  do  not  think  the  gradual  influx  of  Chinese  has  retarded  the  incoming 
of  white  labor,  as  I  find  few  of  those  new  white  arrivals  willing  to  under- 
take the  work  performed  by  them  in  other  countries,  but  declined  here 
and  given  to  Chinese  laborers." 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  available  Chinese  labor  the  same  progress 
and  development  in  this  Province  could  not  have  been  made,  and  their 
])respnce  has  therefoi-*'  stimulated  investments  of  capital  in  many  directions, 
iind  made  it  more  remunemtive  undoubtedly  for  the  reasons  given." 

"  And  I  may  say  that,  were  it  not  for  Chinese  labor,  the  business  1  am 
tiigaged  in  specially,  coal-mining,  would  be  seriously  retarded  and  curtuiled, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  sell  this  pro<luct  and  compete  favorably  in 
tlie  market  of  San  Francisco  with  ves.sels  from  other  ports  which  carry 
coal  as  ballast.  It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  San  Francisco 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  important  market  for  coals  from  the  mines  of  this 
Province  at  present." 

"  They  have  assisted,  bo  far,  by  performing  labor  in  coal  mines  which 
otliers  refused  to  perform,  at  wages  that  made  such  mining  pay.  Without 
tiieni  this  department  of  the  mining  industry  would  have  had  slower  and 
less  important  development  in  this  province,  and  the  export  trade  of  this 
piwluct  would  have  been  infinitely  less,  because  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible but  for  their  labor  to  compete  in  this  respect  in  foreign 
markets." 

.\s  to  the  future,  these  two  great  employei's  of  labor  diH'er,  Mr.  Robins 
says  : 

"Their  presence  here  is  far  less  neces.sary  than  it  has  been  in  years 
]>iist,  white  labor  being  more  abundant  since  the  opening  of  railways  has 
Ill-ought  the  East  and  West  into  closer  communication." 

•  If  the  Chinese  were  to  leave  the  Province  in  a  body  no  doubt  much 
iuioiivenience  would  be  caused  to  every  person  employing  them  ;  l)ut,  if 
tlicy  were  to  leave  gradually  as  they  have  come  into  the  Pro\'incc,  I  do 
Hilt  think  any  inconvenience  would  be  experienced." 

"  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  Chinese  in  the  Province, 
but  their  removal  should  not  be  sudden." 

'•A  free  immigration  of  white  peoj)le  of  the  laboring  class  would  enable 
us  to  do  without  the  Chinese  element  altogether, 

"A  poll-tax  of,  say  $50,  to  be  levied  on  every  Chinese  innnigi-ant, 
would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  ditticulty.  A  lower  tax  I  do  not  think, 
would  be  effective.  ' 

"A  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  Province  and  its 
legislature  to  encourage  white  immigration  and  discouiage  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  effectually  would  furnish  a  supply  of  white  ialjor,  exclude 
Chinese  inmiigration  and  at  the  .same  time  develop  the  natural  resources 
of  the  colony  as  S|)eedily  and  safely  as  they  are  now  being  developed." 

"  I  have  only  one  observation  to  make  in  addition.  I  have  noticed 
that  where  Chinese  labor  is  easily  procured  white  youths  from  fifteen 
y»'ai"s  of  age  and  upwards  do  not  find  such  ready  employment  as  else- 
where, and  consequently  are  not  so  well  trained  in  habits  of  industry. 
Tlu'  manual  (unskilled)  labor  that  their  fathers  followed  is  looked  upon  as 
only  fit  for  an  inferior  race  and  there  is  growing  up  amongst  us  a  class  of 
idlers  who  will  not  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  the  state." 
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Ah  to  the  future,  Mr.  Dunsinuir  .says  -. 

"  I  consider  the  agitation  aj^aiiist  the  Chinese  an  largely  political,  fm-  I 
have  heavtl  no  aiyuniont  against  them  as  ytit  which  convinces  nie  tlmt 
they  are  a  drawback  to  this  Province  or  to  this  jiart  of  tht;  Dominion.  I 
consider  their  iir(;seuce  as  heneticial  to  the  j)rogress  and  development  of 
the  country,  as  an  important  factt)r  in  the  liilior  nnirket ;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied, so  far  as  my  ])ersonal  experience  goes,  that  the  Province  generally  is 
not  unfavorably  inHuenced  by  Chinese  labor,  race  prejudices  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  class  of  our  peciple 
assisting  to  develop  this  Province  are  suffering  from  the  competitici  of 
these  people.  White  men  decline  to  do  the  work  given  to  the  Chinese, 
and  could  not  live  in  this  country  at  the  present  prices  of  prcducts  on  flu 
wages  paid  the  Chinamen.  Home  of  the  trades,  such  as  shoeniiikeis, 
tailor.s,  cigar-makers,  etc.,  are  afl'ected  by  Chinese  labor  and  are  compeiliil 
to  manufacture  goods  at  a  low  figure,  the  ordinary  workingman,  a;;i  i 
culturist,  etc.,  is,  however,  benefited  by  the  competition.  If  the  mi 
owners  were  comi>elled  to  pay  the  wages  now  ivsked  and  ./otamed  li\ 
white  laborers,  (supposing  they  would  consent  to  do  the  manual  labof  fm 
which  the  Chinese  receive  much  smaller  pay,)  they,  the  mine-owners, 
could  not  compete  in  the  markets  now  open  to  them,  especially  Siiu 
Francisco,  the  principal  market  for  British  Columbia  coal,  where,  otln  i 
foreign  coal  product  is  carried  as  ballast. 

"  I  believe  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  would  retard  the  construction  nf 
public  works  and  increase  the  cost-  of  them  very  materially  botli  as 
regards  those  unde!'  way  and  those  contemplated. 

"  In  regard  to  legislation  I  do  not  think  any  measures  of  a  prohibitive 
nature  are  required  at  this  early  day,  nor  do  I  believe  that  legislation 
should  take  place  either  to  restrict  or  regulate  the  incoming  of  Chinese, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  will  not  arrive  in  larger  numbers  than  tlie 
requirements  of  i\u'  labor  market  demand. 

"  I  may  state  that  it  is  my  belief  that  the  grand  plan  of  opening  n\ 


and  controlling  the  Asiatic  trade  by  a  Canadian  railway  from  Ocean  to 
Ocean  woulil  l)e  seriously  affected,  if  not  actually  defeated,  by  legislating; 
the  Chinese  out  of  the  country  at  this  time.  In  addition  to  jeopardisiii!; 
provincial  enterprises,  now  in  successful  operation,  other  portions  of  our 
Dominion,  expecting  benefits  and  profits  from  transcontinental  tratlic 
over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  tapping  C)riental  trade,  would  of 
course  share  in  any  evil  effects  resulting  from  injudicious  or  prevent i\i 
legislation. 

"  If  it  were  possible  for  Parliament  to  bring  a  bill  in  speedily  to  ;;ivi' 
the  Chinaman  the  francliise  there  would  be  less  anti-Chinese  agitation; 
and,  I  think  legislation  excluding  the  Chiuese  would  kill  the  prospect  of 
an  Asiatic  trade  with  Canada." 

The  views  of  these  two  gentlemen  on  the  other  points  of  this  encpiin 
are  equally  \  aluable,  but  do  not  immediately  bear  on  the  subject  of  tiiis 
chapter. 

Bearing  on  the  past  deveIoi)ment,  as  to  these  three  sources  of  industiT 
the  Salmon  Canneries,  railroad  construction,  and  coal  raining,  accumu- 
lating   and  distributing   wealth,   and   advancing    the   country  in    all    its 
material  aspects,  aggregating  collectively  an  addition  of  many  millions  tnl 
the  trade  of   the  Province,   the  testimony  is  clear  and  indisputable,  liiat 
they  would  not  have  succeeded  without  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor.   If,  m  itli 
reference  to  domestic  service,  we  examine  the  statements  of  those  who  iiiv  I 
not  employers  of  labor  on  a  large  scale,  but  simply  contributori'^s  to  tlic  I 
general  welfare  by  expenditures  and  industries  in  the  ordinary  avocations  I 
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CHAPTER  3. 


SOCIAL    AND    MOHAL    AHI'KCTS. 


''^-y^'rm 

(if  lif«,  thon^hy  (liHH<;ii)in)itii)g  the  means  (if  livoliliood  iiiul  ui<liii|;  in  tlie 
(lcv((lo|)inent  of  the  country,  (individually,  |iciliaj)H  to  a  Hniall  dexrec,  hut 
ill  thft  agj^regate  to  a  very  iarj^i^  dcj^rcc)  we  tind  ohservation  after  ohser- 
viition  that  they  could  not  have  remained  in  the  country  without  that 
sdurue  of  supply.  Whatever  tht!  futuic  may  re(iuire,  it  is  vain  to  contend 
that  liritish  (Joluinhia  would  at  tliis  day,  h»!  in  the  position  to  coinmand 
that  future  as  slie  jiow  has  a  prospect  of  doing,  liad  she  not  hail  the 
o[iiiortunity  of  C'liinese  labor,  and  availed  herself  of  it. 


Iinpoiianro  (if 
('(iiiNiduriiiKllK^ 
Hdcial  luul  iJiunil 
iiKpect. 


»Vhat<!ver  may  he  the  results  of  the  material  or  pecuniary  a.spectof  this 
(|iu'.stion,  it  must  he  admitted,  tliat  if  its  moral  and  social  aspect  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  pollute  the  social  atmosphere, — to  dejjrade  and 
demoralize  the  jx^ople, — and  to  introduce  vice  and  disease,  then  whatever 
ii'ay  he  the  conseijuence,  the  pi'evention  of  tht^  latter  is  of  more  importance 
then  the  j<ain  by  the  former. 

Tiic  influences  which  destroy  the  healthy  tone  of  a  conmiunity  are 
more  subtle  in  their  nature,  more  tardy  and  more  insiduous  in  their 
approach,  than  tlie  causes  which  hiad  to  business  and  connuercial  prosperity. 

The  evidence  therefore  taken  on  this  point  in  British  Columbia  as  well 
ius  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  wliere  opjwrtunity  of  more  leufjthened 
experience,  and  oh.servation  on  it  greater  scale  was  afforded,  should  l)e 
iiii[iartially  as  well  as  thoroughly  examined,  not  to  sustain  a  foregone 
i.ouclusioii  either  for  or  against  the  tpiestion,  but  to  arrive  at  a  truthful 
solution. 

The  promoters  of  the  movement  against  the  Chine.se  have  repeatedly 
iiss(irted  that  fitticient  evidence  has  already  been  laid  before  Parliament 
til  warrant  pi.hibitive  Legislation,  covering  the  main  objections  to  sucli 
iniTiiigration.     These  objections  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

1st.  The  absorption  of  employment  to  the  exclusion  of  white  labor,  and  oiiiciiidiiH. 
<niis(>(|uent  retardation  of  th(?  settlements  of  th»!  country. 

-lid.   Absorption"  of  domestic  s<!rvice  and  innnorality  engendered  thereby. 

:ir(l.  Personal  uu(.'l(^anlin('ss  and  filthy  habits  of  the  Chinese,  diseases, 
Icfirosy  and  crowding  of  habitations. 

1th.  Opium  smoking,  prostitution,  slavery  and  innnorality. 

•'ith.  Secret  organizations,  want  of  truth,  eva.sion  of  taxation  and  expense 
to  th(!  administration  of  justice. 

fith.  Non-identify  with  the  people  of  the  country  and  withdrawal  of 
i-iijiital  resulting  from  their  labor. 

The  evidence  laid  before  Parliament  will  be  found  in  the  I'eport  of  the  p,^irfia"''un'j''ig7§ 
Select  Committee  on  Chinest;  Labor  and  Innnigration  to  the  House   of 
Commons  on   t.,e   14th  of  May.  1879,   published   in   Vol.   XIJI.  of  the 
Journals,  Appendix  No.  4. 

There  are  four  conclusions  stated  in  that  report : 

1st.   If  more  evidence  is  wanted  than  that  accompanying  the  report  it  Hoport  of  Com 
slum  Id  be  taken  in  Bi'itish  Columbia. 

■2nd.  That  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
(-  uitful  States  and  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  the  State  of  California  on 
Chinese  Labor  and  Innnigration,  contain  much  evidence  showing  the  un- 
desirableness  of  encouraging  Chinese  lal»or  and  immigration. 


mittee  of  House  of 
Commons. 
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3rd.  That,  from  the  evidence  tiikeu  before  the  Select  Committee,  they 
believe  that  Chinese  immigration  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

4th.  That,  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  Chinese  labor  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  Dominion  pul)lic 
works. 

Before  this  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  De  Cosmos,  one  of  the  meml)ers 
from  British  Columbia,  was  chairman  (as  l>efore  mentioned),  the  followiui,' 
persons  only  were  examined  : — 


Chinese  immigra- 
tion not  to  be  en- 
couraged. 


Mr.  Bunster,  M.P.,    from  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Thompson,  M.P.,  "  "  " 

Dr.  Mclnnes,  M.P.,  "  " 

Senator  McDonald,  "  "  " 

F.  J.  Barnard,  MP.,  "  "  " 

Mr.  Dewdney.  M.P.,  '•  "  " 

Senator  Cornwall,  "  "  " 


Tests  of  value  of 
Evidence. 


Ihese  gentlemen,  with  the  chairman  representing  the  Province  aiul 
having  a  personal  and  practica'  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  whicli  tlicy 
were  examined,  as  bearing  upon  all  parts  of  the  Province,  must  be  credited 
with  having  given  testimony  in  accordance  with  their  convictions.  W'f 
quote  from  this  evidence  the  language  of  the  witnesses,  as  given  before 
the  Committee,  that  a  judgment  may  be  f(jnned  not  through  any  suggested 
medium,  or  to  any  particularly  suggested  end,  but  that  each  reader  may 
judge  for  himself.  There  is  also  anotlier  reason.  In  all  judicial  enquiries 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  where  there  is  conflicting  testimony,  should 
be  given  in  their  own  words  and  Kinguage,  in  order  that  its  value  may  lie 
best  estimated.  In  cases  of  such  conflict  thn  test  of  value  varies.  If  tiie 
question  be  of  fact,  the  test  is  veracity  coupled  with  opportunity,  accunuy 
of  ob.servation  and  memory.  If  it  be  of  opinion,  the  test  is  competency 
coupled  with  knowledge,  educatir  i  and  experience.  In  botii  absence  or 
presence  of  motive  or  interests.    These  rules  are  simple,  they  are  clear. 

Mr.  B  JNSTER  says  ; — 

"  The  tendency  of  the  presence  of  tlie  Chine.sc  in  the  country  is  to 
exclude  servant  girls  from  em[)loyment;  and  the  great  cause  of  this  exelu 
sica  lies  in  the  fact  that  tiie  white  servant  girls  feel  that  it  degrades  tliein. 
and  as  a  consequence  they  will  not  come  to  the  country  and  compett;  witli 
and  work  on  the  same  terms  as  tlie  Chinamen. 

"The  feeling  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  British  Columbia  is  stronirly 
against  Chinese.  I  now  refer  to  the  people  that  manufacture,  and  tlie 
people  who  are  trying  to  bu'ld  up  the  country,  and  ihe  merchants  iuid 
others,  aside  from  what  I  call  the  snob  aristocracy.  These  peoph  are  iiil 
agai  ist  the  Chinese,  with  that  exception.  There  are  a  few  would  lie 
aristocrats  who  like  to  [)ut  on  frills,  and  they  are  fond  of  having  Chinese 
servants.  They  think  that  it  is  soiiething  grand,  and  .something  away  uji 
They  do  not  cp  'j  about  employing  a  Sewash,  though  the.se,  who  iiiv 
Indians,  are  equal.;/  as  good  .servants  as  are  the  Chinese,  in  my  opiiiinn 

"  Near  Ninai  m^  omewhere  about  300  Chinamen  were  employed  around 
or  about  ihe  miner , 

'  Tl  e  (  hiiyse  do  not  go  down  underneath  the  ground.  They  are  atraid 
to  go  di.wn  'ow  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  they  work  altogetiicr  nii 
the  top.  They  .screen  coal  and  do  such  like  work,  and  they  shift  <  us 
about. 
Formers  nBalnsU  <<  The  farmers  are  not  favorable  to  the  Cliinese.  They  are  considered 
down  on  these  people.     They  .say  that  the  Chine.se  interfere  wit),  them  » 


Manufacturers 
against. 


Mining  suporti' 
cial. 


"■i|^W-"'P 


f  |T»!f»«h, 
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f(reat  deal  in  the  way  of  getting  groceries  before  they  get  their  crops  in. 
Formerly  the  white  fanners  were  able  to  bring  a  few  vegetables  to  mar- 
ket and  to  take  home  in  excliange  some  groceries,  which  were  very  accept- 
iitile  U)  their  families,  but  now  the  Chinese  have  done  away  with  all  that 
kind  of  business." 

"  Q.  Would  it  be  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in   the  Exchision  of  Chi- 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  prohibit  the  employment  c.'p'.'u.  cons- 
of  Chinese  labor  on  it? — A.  It  would  be  the  liest  kind   of  policy  that  irntiion. 
the  Govemmont  could  pursue  in  regard  to  this  work,  and  for  this  reason  : 
if  they  employ  white  laliorers  on  the  road,  a  great  many  of  the  white 
laborers  will  remain  in  the  country.     They  will   take   up  a  tract  of  land 
1111(1  locate   upon  it,  and  if  these  men  had  families  either  here   in  C!aiiada, 
or  in    Ireland,  or  anywhere   else,  it  would  induce   them  t'    bring  their 
fiunilies  out  to  this  country,  when  they  would   beconie  customers  of  the 
(lovemment  by  buying  goods,  which  being  dutialile,  at  the  Custom  house 
would  lead  to  the  payment  of  revenues." 

Q.  "Could  sufficient  white  labor  be  olitaiTied  for  the  purpose  of  building  .Sufttcioncy 
(his  road  ni  the  province  of  British  Columbia  ?— A.  Yes  ;  any  quantity  of  "bt^inftWc- 
white  labor,  if  the  road  was  built,  would  swarm  into  tne  Province  from  the 
State  of  California  and  from  Europe.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not 
snfficient  works  going  on  on  the  Pacific  consij  to  employ  all  the  available 
white  labor.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  inducement  for  u  white  man 
to  go  out  there  and  take  his  family  out,  or  to  ^o  out  there  and  take  others 
out." 

Q,  "  Suppose  that  the  Government  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  con-  Would  not  iidd  to. 
stniction  of  one  hundred  miles  of  that  line  of  I'aiiway,  and  if  in  the  cove-  '"'l'*'"'^*'- 
luiiit  of  the  contract  the  contractor  was  comy)elled  not  to  employ  Chinese 
laborers,  what  would  you  suppose  would  be  the  difVerence  in  the  tender, 
would  this  qualification  make  any  difference  in  your  opinion  ? — A.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  circumstance  would  make  a  difference  of  $\.  I  think 
that  contractors  have  found  that  white  labor  is  preferable  to  Chinese  labor. 
1  have  heard  contractors,  who  used  white  labor  in  Southern  California, 
say  that  it  proved  cheaper  than  Chinese  labor.'' 

"  A  great  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  machinery  which 
is  used  on  farms,  and  there  are  so  many  young  farmers  growing  up  that 
this  really  gives  us  a  surplus  of  white  labor  on  tliC  Pacific  (;oast,  in  certain 
jmrts.  There  w(nil(l  be  no  difficulty  whatever  experienced  in  procuring  a 
sufticiency  of  white  laboi'  ;  as  I  said  before,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would 
make  no  differenc<'  whatever  in  the  cost  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  luilway  if 
tlie  Dominion  Government  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  construction  of 
(ine  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  stipulated  in  the  contract 
that  no  Chinamen  should  be  employed  in  building  the  road.'' 

Mr.  Thompson,  (Cariboo),  says  :  "  Q.  In  what  respect  are  their  presence  in  Obji.^t'onable.  No- 
Miy  country  an  injury  to  it?— A.  This  is  the  case,  because  they  are  a  amak-Hniation. 
si'parate  race  from  the  whites.     They  do  not  aii"dgamate  with  ihe  whites, 
nor  do  they  adopt  our  cu.stonis.     They  liv  ^  !■  rong  theni.selves.     They  have 
their  own  religion  and  also  they  have  secret  societies,  by  means  of  which 
to  a  very  great  extent,  they  are  governed.     They  contribute  vi'ry  little  to  C'lnipi-tiii""  witli. 
♦Ill'  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  they  impoverish  it  by  ^'    '  '"  *""'' 
conipcting  with  white  men  who,  if  they  settled  permanently  in  the  coun- 
try, would  improve  it." 
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Take  no  part  in 
politics. 


ExclUHinii  by  law 


Mining  clalnia. 


ObjectionHblu 
Teducc  wages. 


Useful  in  pnor 
diKgiiigs. 


Trust  Horfliv. 


StcnIinK. 


Witness's  cxiic- 
rient'e  liniitoa  to 
mining  districts. 


Fcnialc 
Inbur. 


whit<^ 


Q.  "  Do  you  think  that  the  Chinese  are  calculated  toiniike  good  citizens, 
and  to  take  part  in  the  aifaii-s  of  the  country  1 — A.  I  have  never  known 
any  of  them  to  do  .so,  so  far.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  part  of  the 
Pacific  coast  the  Chinese  population  takes  any  interest  in  politics  ;  in  fact 
they  are  excluded  from  taking  any  part  in  political  matters  by  law.  " 

Q.  "  Well,  in  the  mining  districts  do  they  take  up  claims  that  have  hceii 
abandoned,  or  do  they  take  up  claims  from  the  Government  like  otiiei' 
citizens  and  work  them  ? — A.  They  take  up  claims  in  the  ordintiry  w  ay  ; 
they  take!  up  claims  that  liave  been  abandoned  ;  they  buy  claims  from 
other  miners,  and  they  work  at  the  mines  for  wages." 

Q.  "  In  what  way  are  they  objectionable  ? — A.  Well,  they  reduce  tlic 
rate  of  wages  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  they  very  often  prevent  white 
people  from  getting  employment." 

Q.  "Ill  what  way  are  they  useful? — A.  In  some  .sections  you  requiii' 
them,  but  as  a  general  thing  I  consider  that  tlie  white  miners  would  mucli 
prefer  to  ha\e  them  out  of  the  country  altogcither.  I  say  that  in  some 
sections  where  there  are  poor  diggings,  whicli  will  not  justify  their  owiieis 
in  employing  white  lalior.  they  are  useful." 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  of  them,  Mr.  Thompson  ? — A.  I  have  employi d 
them  :  that  is,  companies  in  whicli  I  am  interested  employed  them. 

Q.  Are  t!ie  Chinese  a  tri'st  worthy  and  relial)le  class  of  people? — A.  if 
you  watch  them  the>-  do  very  well. 

Q.  They  recpiire  watching,  do  they  ?  — A.  Yes  ;  they  will  .steal  a.nythiiii; 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on  if  they  get  a  favorable  ojiportunity  for  doiiij,' 
so.  Of  i-oui-se.  there  arc  white  men  who  will  steal,  too,  )iut  the  Ciiiiiu- 
maii  can  never  l>e  trusted  to  work  by  himself  in  any  place  where  there  is 
coarse  gold  that  can  he  picked  up. 

Q.  "  You  limit  that  practice  to  the  mining  districts  ;  I  refer  to  the  habits 
of  stealing  which  you  attribute  to  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  no  e.xperieiiee 
anywhei-e  else  in  this  regard." 

Q.  '•  III  what  way  are  they  prohibited  from  becoming  citizens  ? — A.  Tiiey 
are  prohibite<l  from  becoming  voters." 

Q.  "Can  yr.u  explain  to  the  coiiiniittei'  how  it  is  that  male  Cliineso  miv 
employed  in  Briti.sh  Columbia  in  preference  to  female  vvinte  labor,  or  wliy 
it  is  that  female  white  lalxir  is  not  employed  there  in  this  capacity  ? — A.  I 
think  that  tliere  is  a  great  sjarcitv  of  female  wliite  labor  in  the  Province. ' 


i).  Do  you  not  naturally  suppose  that  the  high  rate  of  wages  that  is 
given  to  the  Chinese  for  domestic  work,  which  females  naturally  dn, 
would  iiidiu'e  a  large  immigration  of  white  women  to  the  province  I-  A. 
The  female  servants  that  conit^  to  Hritish  Columbia  have  a  habit  of  get 
OettlitK  inHiTiuil.  ting  niarrie<l  after  they  have  been  in  service  for  a  month  or  two  ;  and  iis 
a  cr>nsetjuence  they  leave  theii'  employers. 


White  IftlMir  eoxt 
twiro  i\»  iiiucli 
per  man. 


i).  "  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  (-ost  of  white  labor  on  jiublic  works,  in 
comjiarisoii  with  the  Kgure  at  which  Chinese  laiior  could  obtained  be  tor 
this  purpose? — A.  I  should  think  that  white  labor  would  probably  cost 
twice  ns  much  as  Chinese  labor  per  man." 
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;.  "  It  would  then  cost  the  Government  twice  as  much  to  construct  ^"hi. 
public  works  with  white  labor  as  it  would  with  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor? 
—A.  That  would  be  the  case  if  as  many  whites  were  required.     It  is 
iL,'eiienilly  considered  that  thi-ee  Chinamen  are  equal  to  two  white  men  ; 


1  tliink  that  is  about  the  average." 


Q.   "  Is  there  any  prospect  of  the  Chinese  becoming  permaneiit  settlers  No  proapeot 
of  their  settling  upon  land  and  of  making  their  homes  permanent  in  p„nimiiuut  sut- 


of 


this  country  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  that  they  would  do  so.  They  would 
probably  settle  for  a  short  time  in  the  country,  until  they  could  make 
some  money  and  then  return  whith  their  gains  to  China  from  whence 
they  came." 

Q.   "Senator  Cornwall  says  the  Chinese  do  not  like  liquor? — A.  I  know  Isc  brandy 
tliiit  in  the  mines,  where  a  number  of  Chinamen  are  working  together  on 
tlicir  own  account,  when  they  make  any  soi't  of  decent  wages  they   usual- 
ly Imve  a  regular  sujiply  of  brandy." 

Q.  "Do  they  buy  French  or  Chinese  brandy  ?  A.  They  get  French  l''iti''>l' '"'""ly. 
brandy  if  they  can  j)rocure  it.  I  have  seen  them  going  to  a  store  fre- 
(jui^ntly  with  their  pass-bock  and  ol)tain  a  gallon,  oi-  two  gallons  of  bran- 
dy, and  take  it  away  to  their  claims  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  except  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  new  year,  when  they  generally  have  a  little 
sjirce." 

Q.  "  You  do  not  see  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication  1 — A.  No,  Seldom  inioxi- 
iiot  often  :  I  have  seen  some  of  them  a  little   the  worse  of  liquor,  how-  '"''-'"• 
ever." 

Q.   "Are  the  (.'hinese  cleanly  in  their  hal)its  ? — A.  By  no  means,  though  Not  ctomily  in 
1  rather  think  that  as  a  general  thing  they  are  cleanly   in  their  persons. 
They  wash  a  good  deal,  and   T  l)elieve,  change  their  clothes  fre(|uently, 
liiit  their  houses  are  by  no  means  cleanly.     In  some  cases,  their  rooms  cionnly  in  ijui-hoii. 
tlit'inselves   may  be  clean,   but  their  appurtenances  are  tilthy.      T    have 
known  them  to  keep  hogs  in  their  own  houses. 

"  They  generally  keep  themselves  c^'etty  clean.     They  have  barbers  to  Oui.'iUlu  of  houses 
sliiive  their  heads  and  faces     their  heads  up  to  where  the  (jueue  com-  1""y- 
nii'iiccs     but  they  have  no  idea  of  cleanliness  around  their  houses.     Even 
it'  tlieir  houses  are  cleanly  in  the  inside,  outside  they  are  filthy." 

i}.  How  do  the  Chinese  compare  with  the  whites  in  point  of  intelli-  Inieninencc. 
iiiiice?     A.  Well,  that  depends  of  what  y.)U  call  intelligence.     If  by  that 
tiTin  you  mean  smartness  in  the  way  of  roguery,  I  think  that  they  can 
hold  theii"  own  with  any  class. 


t    K 


<i>.  The  Chine.se  are  cpiick    in   that   way?- 
tlii'v  were. 


-A.  Quick?  I  should  think  Quick. 


<i>.    In  point  of  education  how  do  they  compare  with  the  whites  ? — A.  1   Kiliiontion. 
^liMuid  say  that  eveiy  one  of  tlieiii  whom  1  have  seen  can  write  his  name. 

<j.  They  can  read  and   write  their  own  language  I  suppose?— A.   Yes 
they  can  read  and  write  their  own  language. 

<■>.    As  a  rule  this  is  the  case  1 — A.    Yes. 


In  triulc 
honorable  anil 
strnightforwiird. 


Aii  witnesses  not 
reliable. 


Q.  Are  they  honorable  in  their  dealings  with  the  white  people ' 
As  a  general  think  in  the  way  of  trade  they  are.  The  Chinese  store- 
keepers are  genei-ally  very  sti-aightforward,  at  least,  when  you  do  busi- 
ness with  them  you  can  depend  on  getting  what  you  agree  for. 


Q.   As  witnesses  are  they  reliable  'f-- 
contrary. 


A.  No  they  aro  not ;  it  is  just  the 


NotniHuy  tJhinese      Q.  Are  there  many  Cliinese  females  in  the  Province  of  British  Coluin- 
fenmle.  ],jj^^  jj^  projwrtion  of  the  number  of  males? — A.  There  are  not  many 

Chinese  women  in  the  Province  in  proportion  of  the  males. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  character  af  the  Chinese  women  who  do  live  in 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  ? — A.  Well,  they  are  nearly  all  of  the 
lowest  class  of  prostitutes,  though  some  of  the  Chinese  traders  have  their 
wives  with  them.  There  is  a  trader  in  my  district  who,  I  believe,  has 
three  wiwes.  He  is  a  rich  trader.  I  know  that  when  this  proposed  tax 
of  $40  a  head  was  spoken  of,  he  «iid  it  would  come  pretty  hard  on  him 
as  he  would  have  to  pay  for  his  three  wives. 


Prostitutes. 


Three  wives. 


Advisjible  to 
ehec*  ininiiixra- 
tion. 


Hetter  for  govern" 
nient  to  pay  white 
men  .iO  per  eeiit 
more. 


Chinese  iismnrket 
Kartlenui-s,  driven 
out  by  Italiunn. 


Ken.son  wliv. 


KnKlish  market 


(Chinese  hwiil 
liibor. 


Italinns. 


I  think  it  would  be  advisjvble  to  check  the  ii.imigration  of  Chinese  to 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  if  that  is  possible. 

This  question  has  been  brought  under  discussion  a  g-»od  deal  ;  that  is. 
as  to  whether  it  would  \)e  better  for  the  Government  of  Canada  to  pay 
white  men  higher  wages,  or  to  employ  Chinamen  in  the  building  of  public 
works  at  a  less  rate  of  wages.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  pay  white  men  at  least  ytO  per  cent  luore  th'in  Chinamen  ;  even  if  they 
had  to  employ  the  white  lal)or  at  a  higher  rate  ;  this  would  be  advisable, 
because  the  amount  that  would  be  contributed  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country  by  white  men  wou'.tl  be  so  nnich  larger  than  the  sum  whieh 
would  be  so  contributed  by  C^hinamen. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  :nay  mention  to  the  Conunittee  :  there  has 
i)een  a  great  deal  .said  about  the  superiority  of  the  Chinese  over  the  whites 
as  nmrket  gardeners.  1  Ijelieve,  that  they  are  very  industrious  indeeil 
but  when  I  was  in  the  city  :f  8an  Francisco,  I  was  told  that  the  Italians 
were  there  driving  the  Chi,;ese  out  of  the  busine.ss  of  market  gardeniuu. 

Q.  Was  this  result  being  brought  about  by  the  superiority  of  the 
Itiiliaus  over  the  Chinsse  in  tiiis  respect,  or  by  combination? — A.  It  was 
brought  about  by  their  hard  work,  and  by  the  attention  which  they  gi\t' 
to  this  same  bnineh  of  agriculture  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Chinese. 
Sucli  wius  the  case  to  a  great  extent  about  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Q.  What  advantage  would  a  Chinaman  have  over  a  practical  Englisji 
market  gardener  who  understood  his  business  profe.ssionally  and  thorou^'h- 
ly.  Would  not  the  English  ga.rdener  under  such  circumstances  do  as  well 
as  the  Chinaman? — A.  A.  Chinaman  will  work  over  ground  which  another 
man — a  white  nuin  -  would  hardly  think  of  touching.  The  Chinamen 
work  so  patiently  and  hard,  they  lalmr  from  early  in  the  morning  until 
late  at  night,  and  are  content  with  such  snuill  returns  that  white  men 
do  not  like  to  compete  with  them  in  this  particular. 

Q,  They  sell  the  protlucts  of  their  labor  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  white 
men  will,  1  presume  ? — A,  Yes,  they  sell  their  vegetables  cheaper,  of 
course  ;  lus  I  was  saying,  in  San  Francisco  the  Italians  have  there  gone  in- 
to the  market  gardening  business  latterly,  and  are  driving  the  Chine-e 
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Of  course,  the  people  nrefer  to  purchase  tlieir  vegetables  from  the  WhiteB  have  pro- 
\  r     r       ,  I  15  •  fcrcncc  when 

reasonable. 


out. 


Italians,  when  they  can  g 


^se  things  at  a  reasonable  rate. 


Q.  Are  the  Chinamen,  generally  speaking,  a  .sober  people ? — A.  They  ciiincso sober, 
art'  generally  sober.     They  do  drink  liquors,  as  I  say,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
tliat  you  see  them  intoxicated.      If  they  do  get   intoxieated,  they  have 
sense  enough  to  stay  in  the  house. 

Dr.  McInnis,  says: — I  reside  in  the  city  of  New  Westminster,  on  the  N'cwWesi- 
mainland   of  British  Columbia.     We   have   here,    I   suppose,   alwut  300  """'"•"'• 
j)ennanent  Chinese  settlers,  and  during  the  .salmon  tishing  sea.son  we  have  .■Salmon  canneries 
from  1,200  to  l,.'iOO.    They  are  used  here  largely  in  making  tish  cans,  and 
in  various  ways  in  oouueetion  with  the  .salmon  canneries. 

Q.  Where  do  tiiey  come  from  ? — A.   Fi.om  various  jMirts  ;  from  Oregon,  '.vhcnee  from. 
\Va.shington  territory  and  California.    [  l)elieve  some  come  from  Victoria, 

too. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  with  you  in  your  tishing  season? — A.  They  Chinese  settlers. 
1,'enerally  remain  two  or  three  months.      We  have,  besides,  always  from 
:iOO  to  300  pornianeut  Chinese  settlers  in  the  city. 

Q.  By  i>ermanent  settlers,  do  you  mean  those  who  remain  a  life  time  ? 
— A.  Xo,  I  mean  those  who  make  it  their  permanent  home  for  a  numljer 
of  years. 


(i.  How  long  ilo  they  remain  ? — A.  They  genei-ally  remain  from  five  to  * 

ten  veal's.  Whenever  they  save  from  ^-'lOO  to  ^1,000,  which  they  consider 
enough  to  enable  them  to  go  back  to  China  and  live  like  ]>rinces  to  the 
end  of  iheir  days.  I  have  been  told  that  they  can  live  on  from  one  to 
two  cents  a  day  in  China,  so  that  when  they  accumulate  that  amount, 
tiiey  can  go  l)ack  to  China  and  buy  half  a  dozen  wives. 

Q.  Please  state  your  views  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  laltor.  and  the  rhinese labor onco 
desirability  of  encouriging  Chinese  inimig  .ition  ? — A.   I  think  there  was  "  "'^*^'^**  '• 
ii  time  in   British   Columbia   when  Chinese  labor  was  i-eally  a   nece.ssity,    . 
but  certainly  that  time  has  gone  by,  and  we  have  now  more  whi*     labor  of  white  lobor  at 
in  British  Columbia  than  can  find  profitable  employment.  present. 

Q.  So  long  as  the  Chinese  remained  there  ? — A.   >So  long  as  the  Chinese  in  Tanneries,  Chi- 
rcinained  there.     We  pay  Chinamen  in  the  cannerie.s,  from  ^'2-^  to  835  a  ""sewages, 
month.     They  are  all  bondsmen. 


<J.   What  do  you  pay  white  iabii'  at   the  same  time?- 
.^:iO  to  ^40  a  month. 


-A.    From  about   white  wanes. 


Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  bondsmen  ?— A.  T  have  lieen  informed  by 
f'iiinamen  themselves  that  they  give  bonds.  l)efore  leaving  China,  to 
''liinese  com])anies,  to  work  for  them  for  a  term  of  from  five  to  ten  year.s, 
iiiifl  all  that  the  Company  lia\{>  to  do  in  order  to  carry  out  their  part  of 
the  contract,  is  to  furnish  them  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  their 
clothing,  and  the  company  have  all  their  eainings.  After  they  .serve 
their  time,  of  course  they  go  then  and  work  for  themselves  anil  make  as 
much  money  as  they  iwssible  can  and  go  back  in  China  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

*^.   Do  you  consider  Chinese  as  a  high  ov  a  low  class  of  immigrants  ?- 


Chinese  are  bonds 

nu^n. 


Low  class  Iniini- 
Kninls. 


i'-'i;'*! 
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Demoralizing 
influence. 


A.  I  consider  them  a  low  class — certainly  much  lower  than  any  white 
class  of  jieople  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  with. 

Q.  Both  male  and  female  't — A.  Both  male  and  female.  They  ha\  e 
certainly  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  white  people  of  British  Cn- 
lumbia,  or  any  other  country  in  which  they  have  gained  a  j)ermaneiit 
foothold. 


Medical  expo- 
rienco. 

Habits  filthy  and 
immornl. 


Q.   Have  you  come  among  them  much  in  your  profession  1 — A.  I  ha\('. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  experience  of  their  habits  ? — A.  Their  habits 
are  of  a  most  filthy  and  immoral  kind.  Vices  are  very  prevalent  amon;; 
them. 


Q.   Of  wiiat  nature  '1 — A.   Well,   of  a  licentious  nature.     I  think  we 
have    not  over    half   a  dozen  Chinese  women  in  New  Westminster  id! 


Licentious. 
Haifa  dozen  in 

all  told.  told.     They  are  all  |)ri)stitute.s,  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  nearly  !>!! 

the  Chinese  women  wlu  come  to   British  Columbia — and  I  believe  to  tlic 


WitnesH  speak 
from  actual 
experience. 


All  diseased. 


Killing  off 
IndiauH. 


Pacific  Coast  generally — are  prostitutes. 

Q.  As  to  their  habits  of  morality;  have  you  [jrofessionally,  or  otherwis". 
any  knowledge  as  to  that,  or  do  you  speak  from  general  impression  ni 
these  moral  habits  ? — A.   From  actual  knowledge — actual  experience. 

Q.  Are  any  matters  of  that  kind  brought  up  before  the  Courts?-  A. 
No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  their  inniiorality  is  fi-om  seduction;  but 
they  are  all  diseased.  There  is  scarcely  a  Chinamaii  who  comes  to  Britisli 
Columbia,  but  brings  with  Mm  the  most  virulent  form  of  syphiHs. 
That  syphilis  is  communicated  "^o  the  Indians  and  the  white  population, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  I  believt,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  out  ol' 
our  present  population  of  30,000  or  40,000  Indians  there  will  not  be  5,000 
of  th(mi  alive.     It  is  killing  them  off  by  hundreds  every  year. 


Increased  propor- 
tion. 


Indians  and  Chi- 
nese dnnt  mix. 


Q-  Does  that  contamination  spread  from  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  priii 
cipally  from  the  Chinese.  They  appear  to  have  a  more  virulent  form  of  it 
than  any  i)eople  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  tact  that  this  disease  has  been  carrying  off  the  IiidiiUi 
tribes  for  the  last  .'iO  years  -ever  since  they  came  in  contact  with  tlii- 
white  people  on  the  Pacific  Coast  1—A.  To  a  more  or  less  extent,  I  belie\  i 
that  if;  quite  correct,  but  not  in  the  same  proportioii  that  it  has  since  tin' 
Chinese  have  gone  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  much  more  prevalent  now  than  formerly  among  tin' 
Indians  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.   Do  the  Indians  and  Chinese  mix  very  much  ?  -  A.   Not  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Then  you  speak  from  your  professional  knowledge  'I   -A.  Yes. 

Q,  Are  they  subject  to  scrofula  or  leprosy  ?— A.  I  hav(!  never  seen  -.y 
case  of  leprosy  among  them. 

Q.  T  belie\e  there  are  some  cases  of  lepro.sy  among  them  ? — A.  I  belirvi 
so  but  1  have  not  seen  one. 


Public  Works. 


Q.    Oo  you  think   it  is  desirable  to  employ   Chinamen   on  tht    public 
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works  of  the  Dominion  ? — A.  I  believe  it  is  very  undesirable  and  I  tliink 
it  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if  they  are  employed  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Kiiilway.  If  they  are  employed  on  that  work  after  the  road  is  built  they 
will  have  a  large  percentage  of  the  money  expended  in  the  construction  of 
tliiit  road ;  tliey  will  leave  the  country  and  the  country  will  be  poorer  by 
tlu>  amont  of  money  they  take  out  of  it;  where  if  white  laborers  are 
employed  they  will  settle  down  and  make  homes  for  themselves  in  the 
country,  and  in  a  very  short  time  be  the  means  of  yielding  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow  Chinese  to  purchase  Dominion  Lands. 
Dominion  Lands  ? — A.  No,  I  would  be  decidedly  against  it. 

Q.  Or  lease  ? — -A.  No  neither  to  purchase  nor  lease. 

y.  Do  you  think  it  would  Ix'  desirable  to  allow  Chinese  to  take  up  KinliinK. 
tisliing  stations? — A.  No,  I  would  regret  very  much  to  see  that.  By  the 
last  mail  I  received  a  petition  from  the  canning  proprietors  in  my  district 
and  they  complain  now  that  they  have  to  conifiete  with  the  Japanese  in 
♦he  salmon  canning  business,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  will  be 
into  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  they  are  afraid  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  compete  with  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tiiere  could  be  an  introduction  of  white  immigrants 
who  would  settle  along  the  banks  of  the  Fraser  River  and  utilize  the  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  employ  themselves  in  the  fisheries  during  the  fishing 
season? — A.   Yes.    The  Chinese  are  very  apt  and  handy,  and  the  canning  canniiiKin'opri- 
lii()|)rietors  out  there  prefei'  them  to  any  other  class  foV  making  tins  and  I'Vul'^elic!''^^*'' 
tor  any  light  work.     But  for  heavy  manual  labor,  for  instance,  as  farming  Xot,  omployod  an 
hands,  they  are  not  emj)loyed  in  my  district  but  to  vei-y  limitfd  extent.  f»i'niii«  li'""'"- 
It'  employers  can  get  white  laV)or,  they  employ  it  in  preference  to  the  Chi-  white  hiboi- 
iiese  labor,  considerably  cheaper.  i)ri^fi^ml. 

Q.   Have  you  any  Chinese  engaged  in  cultivating  gardens  /    -A.    We  ypKotrtblc  gar- 
have  (juite  a'  number.  '*'""'™' 

'I  Will  you  state  the  effect  of  their  competition  with  white  settlers  ? 
— .v.  Well  nearly  all  of  the  white  gardeners  have  given  up  their  occupa- 
tion altogether. 

<i'.  They  furnish  vegetables  nvuch  cheaper  than  white  gardeners  ? — 
A.  Yes,  much  cheaper. 

y  among  tin'  I      <i*-  They  have  driven  the  white  gardeners  out  of  the  business  ?-    A.  Yes. 


! 


m 


1 

1 

never  seen  ii 


Skn'atok  Macdonald,  .says : 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  your  opinion  as  to  the  moral  char- 

I  acter  of  the  Chinese  who  come  to  the  Province  of  British   Columbia?  — 

From   personal  experience,  I  cannot  say  anything  on  that  subject,  but 

,iiid;,'ing  from  the  police  reports,  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  any  more 

inniioral  than  is  the  general  class  of  laboring  people  in  any  country. 


Not  more  iMinioral 
thiinothcrgciienil 
liiborinK  cliviwos. 


<t>.  On  moral  grounds,  then,  you   would  not  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  Not  worse  ihnn 
I  the  immigration  of  these  people  into  this  ccnintry? — A.  I 


do  not   think  ii,.„. 
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Vices  sainv  os 
whites. 


Expense  white 
labor  living. 


Ditto  Chinese. 


that  I  would.  I  would,  however,  prohibit  tii.  immorality.  I  do  not  tiiiiik 
that  they  are  worse  than  the  lal>oring  classes  of  other  nationalities  in 
other  countries.  They  gamble,  and  have  women  of  ill-fame,  and  all  tliat 
sort  of  thing,  the  same  as  white  i)eople  have. 

Q.   What  does  it  cost  a  white  man  to  live  in  the  province  of  Coluniliia 
— A.   It  costs  them  about  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  costs  a  Chinese  lalwrer  fifty  cents  a  day  to 
live? — A.  No ;  I  do  rot  think  that  it  would  cost  them  so  much.  V  tliink 
that  to  live  would  a.  t  them  about  half  that  sum  per  day  ;  I  fancy  tliat 
this  would  be  the  case.  I  could  not  state  positively  the  cost,  but  I  tliink 
that  a  Chinaman  could  live  on  half  of  that  sum  per  day. 

Domestic  services      Q.  Are  you  aware  what  amount  Chinaman  earn  annually  1— A.  No  ;  [ 
wivges.  could  not  say  ;  Chinamen  work  in  houses.     They  perform  domestic  m  i- 

vices,  and  for  doing  that  sort  of  work  they  get  from  ^20  to  ^30  and  "i^o'i 

a  month  in  wages. 

Q.  And  their  board  ? — A.  Yes  ;  these  men,  I  suppose,  save  nearly  all 
their  pay,  and  they  make  about  $300  a  year — more  or  less. 


of  course,  h 
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Their  increase 
detrimental. 


Facilities  for 
coming  greater. 
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As  marlcct  gar- 
deners. 


Market  i 
in  1875, I 


[anleners 
3  per  day. 


Q.  If  the  Chinese  are  not  discouraged,  what  will  be  the  probable  result 
of  the  increased  number  of  Chinamen  in  regard  to  white  labor?-  A.  I 
think  that  as  they  are  driven  out  of  the  State  of  California  their  nuiiilicrs 
in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  would  increase  and  this  incrensi' 
in  their  numberswould  be  undoubtedly  dt^trimental  to  white  labor. 

Q.  Would  they  increase  in  greater  ratio  than  would  white  men  do  you 
think  ? — A.  Yes,  they  have  more  facilities  for  doing  so  than  have  wliiti' 
men.  A  ship  comes  from  China  to  our  Province,  in  five  and  thirty  days. 
and  the  rates  of  freight  are  low,  the  passage  money  for  (jhinamen  is  \ iiv 
low.     Passages  for  Chinamen  are  obtained  at  a  very  low  rate. 

Q.  Could  you  offer  to  the  committee  any  suggestions  as  to  the  licsi 
means  of  discouraging  Chinese  iiumigrfition  other  than  their  non-employ 
ment  on  public  works  in  the  Dominion  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  approve  of  | 
the  bill  which  was  passeil  with  regard  to  the  Chine.se  population  by  tlu' 
Local  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  British  (Joiumbia.  1  think  that  tlifl 
Assembly  has  gone  too  far  in  this  relation.  I  do  not  approve  of  tliat 
measure  at  all. 

Q.   Do  you  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  prohibit  tlie  (Jliinesc^  from  buyiuij 
Dominion  lands? — A.   Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not. 
I  think  that  in  a  new  country  where  there  is  lots  of  room,  it  might  not  I 
be  injurious  were  they  allowed  to  occupy  wild  land.      Were  this  the  case.) 
it  might  add  to  the  productions  of  the  country. 

Q.  Have  they  not  almost  driven  the  white  gardeners  and  market nuiii 
out  of  the  market  ? — A.  Well,  I  suj)pose  that  they  have  don(^  so.  Their  I 
prices  are  low,  and  white  labor  is  very  high,  and  Chinamen  will  lie  apt  tol 
come  in  and  work  under  them.  Certainly,  the  Chinese  by  entering  iMtol 
this  business  have  cut  down  prices. 

Q.   What  is  the  feeling  that  exists  among  the  gardeners  and   faiimi^l 
with  respect  to  the  competition  which  prevails  among  the   Chinese  tln'ia 
selves  ?-  -A.  I  do  not  think  that  market  gardeners'  wages  two  years  a^i>l 
were  more  than  ^3  a  day. 
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Q.  But  what  is  the  feeling  of  that  class  with  respect  to  competition  FeeiinK  hostile  on 

with  Chinese  labor  in  regard  to  their  productions  1 — A.  Well,  the  feeling,  petition. 

of  course,  is  very  strong  against  the  Chinaman — the  same  as  would  natu- 

nilly  be  the  case  in  connection  with  any  competition.     Even  among  white 

jieo))le  similar  results  would  follow,  under  like  circumstances,  with  regard 

to  manufactures  or  commerce,  or  any  other  line  of  business.     There  is  no 

i|U('.stion  that  white  labor  cannot  compete  with  Chinese  labor  in  the  scale 

ot  economy.     The  white   i)eople  cannot   live  as   cheap  as  the  Chinese,  or  ^^'""^ '"'»"'■ '""P: 
,       .  ,        ,  ^       \     ^  ^  not  compote  with 

work  at  such  a  low  rate  ot  wages.  Chinese  labor. 


(}.  Could  you  point  out  any  permanent  advantage  that  would  result  Chinese  labor 
tioiii  the  retention  of  Chinese  labor  in  the  country  1 — A.  I  think  that  J!^,n{!.j"  **" 
Cliinese  lalwr  is  useful  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  useful  in  opening  nian- 
ut'iictures,  and  in  opening  any  new  work  ;  in  clearing  land  for  instance. 
They  are  as  useful  as  the  Indians  used  to  be  in  former  years,  before  the 
Chinese  came  into  this  country.  At  that  time,  we  employed  Indians  in 
clearing  land  at  a  cheap  rate  of  wages,  and  Chinamen  would  be  useful  in 
the  same  way.  Probably  the  Chine.se  could  be  utilized  in  .starting  boot 
and  shoe  factories  and  tailor  shops  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  making  of 
shirts  and  clothing.  They  could  be  made  useful  in  many  cases  of  that 
kind. 

<^.  Does  not  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor  interfere  with  the  employ-  ^'*'"'  women. 
niciit  of  young  men  and  women  ? — A.  Well,  in  our  country  we  lia\  e  very 
few  women.  That  is  one  of  the  evils  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  If 
we  had  the  nund)er  of  women  which  they  have  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
tlicy  would  do  all  that  kind  of  light  work,  and  then,  of  coui-se,  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  doing  away  with  Chinese  labor  altogether. 


f  *»  'si     f 


Price  of  white 
lnl>or  most  come 
down  to  eaable 
us  to  curry  on  any 
w  orks  success- 
fully. 


Q.  How  could  you  expect  young  men  and  young  women  to  go  to  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  and  to  i-emain  there,  if  they  are  brought 
into  competition  with  Chinese  labor  at  such  a  low  rate  of  wages,  as  to 
prevent  them  earning  the  means  of  living  ? — A.  Well,  white  labor  must 
come  down  in  price.  That  is  a  matter  at  any  rate  which  must  be  brought 
aliout.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  work,  either  in  connection 
with  farming  or  with  manufacturing  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  in  our 
Piovince.  The  price  of  white  labor  must  come  down,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  carrv  on  any  works  successfully.  On  the  whole,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration,  and  I  would  like  to  see  measures 
adopted  which  would  [)revent  -  -e  Chinaman  coming  into  our  country. 

Q.  Is  thore  any  further  statement  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  com-  1-imitert  number 
niittee  on  this  subject'? — A.  No;  I  would  only  say  that  a  certain  limited  J»,t  Vo  be  Vi["^ '"'" 
number  of  Chinamen  have  been  useful  to  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  creased, 
—the  presence  of  a  limited  number  has  lieeii  really  useful,  in  my  opinion  ; 
but  I  would  not  like  to  see  that  number  augmented  in  any  way,  I  would 
rather  see  it  diminished,  in  justice  to  our  population  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  growing  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Macdonald,  you  speak  of  the  ditference  between  the  price  of  Reasons  for  liigh 
white  labor  and  of  Chinese  lalwr  ;  will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  f^^^,.  ?„  uilnah 
reason  why  such  a  high  price  is  demanded  for  white  laboi'  1 — A.   In  the  Columbia. 
Province  of  British  Columbia. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  the  people  who  came  to  the  Province  of  British  Co- 
lundjia  .some  years  ago  in  the  year  1858,  brought  with  them  old  California 


f 
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ideas  to  a  great  extent ;  nearly  every  body  eanie  then.     They  came  fi 

California  when  money  was  plentiful  and  lal>or  was  scarce,  and  they  h.i\c 
stuck  to  these  ideas  up  to  the  present  time  to  a  great  extent.  They  liii\.- 
stuck  to  the  old  California  ideas,  and  labor  is  scarce  in  our  country. 

Won't  take  Iosh.  Q.   Is  there  any  permanent  industry  in  the  Province  which  keeps  us  the 

price  of  labor  ;  what  keeps  the  price  up  1 — A.  No  ;  they  prefer  to  be  idle 
unless  they  are  starving ,  rather  than  take  less  than  the  sum  of  f  2  a  (lay. 


Successful  mining 
a  caae. 


Q.  Have  tlus  gold  mines  of  British  Columbia  anything  to  do  with  this 
high  price  of  labor  in  the  province  ? — A.  Oh  !  yes  ;  a  good  deal.  TIicv 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  These  people  work  in  those  mines  tor 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  they  may  make  more  in  this  \\uy 
than  by  ordinary  labor ;  they  may  thus  make  more  than  a  years  wages  in 
a  few  months. 


' 


When  laboring  Q.  Do  the  employers  of  lalwr  show  a  preference  to  employing  Chiiicsc 

rontractors,  they    instead  of  whites,  and  when  they  are  employed  do  they  work  well?-- -A.  I 

lire  tlio  Hrtstocin-  notice  that  laboring  men  when  they  become  small  contractors,  arc  tlie 

tabor.  very  first  people  to  employ  Chinese  labor.     They  employ  Chinamen   to 

mix  mortar,  and  to  carry  brick  and  stone,  and  in  the  erection  of  buililiiii.'. 

masons  and  small  contractors  employ  them.     The   whole  Chinese  lalior 

question  is  a  very  conflicting  one  and  very  difficult  to  decide  ;  where  lalioi 

is  cheap,  advantage  will  lie  taken  of  the  circumstanee,  no  matter  by  whom 

it  is  furnished,  whether  by  black  or  by  white — no  matter  what  the  coloi 

of  the  employees  may  be. 


(;hiof  ob.icetion 
work  for  less 
wages. 


Q.   Does  the  chief  objection  to  the  presence  of  ChinanuMi  in  the  Pnn 
ince  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  will  labor  for  a  smaller  sum  then  whit. 
laborers  are  willing  to  work  for  ? — A.  Yes  ;  that  is  one  objection  to  tlieii- 
presence  in  the  Province. 


Morals  not  worse        Q-  The  objection  to  their  presence  is  not  on  account  of  their  morals  or 
I  ban  other  classes,  anything  of  that  kind? — A.   Of  course,  their  morals  are  not  much  worse 
than  the  morals  of  other  classes. 


Object  ion  aiiinii^ 
laboring  elasii 
strong. 


At  jiresenl  em- 
ployers cannot 
re))laee. 

Would  do  so  if 
could. 


Konialefs  not  avail 
able  for  domestic 
service. 


(Ihineso  domestic 
sorvlcc- 


Mr.  Barnard,  says  : 

Q.  What  is  the  general  ol)jectiun  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia  mi 
this  point,  as  to  the  desirability,  if  possible,  of  prevonting  Chinese  intini- 
gration  into  the  Province  ? — A.  Among  the  laljoring  class,  the  feeling  is 
very  strong  against  them  but  among  those  who  employ  Chinese  domestic 
servante  it  is  not  so  strong.  The  Chinese  are  very  useful  and  eniployiis 
cannot  replace  them,  as  things  are  now  with  other  labor. 

Q.  If  employers  could  replace  them  with  white  labor,  mtile  or  female,  oi 
ooth,  at  a  reasoi  'lile  rate,  do  you  think  that  they  would  flo  so  ? — A.  Yes ; 
and  I  suppose  that  in  ,ime  the  Chinese  could  be  replaced,  iiut  it  would 
be  very  difficult  at  ih*.  present  tinve  to  keep  femtiles  in  British  Columbia. 
The  moment  they  irrive  in  the  Province  they  get  married,  leave  tin' 
Province  or  do  something  else,  and  they  are  not  available  for  domestic 
service. 

Q.  You  find  that  Chinamen  are  more  docile  and  tractable  thaii  uic 
white  servants  ?— -A.  Yes  ;  and  they  would  do  more  work  than  white  woiiiiii 
will  do ;  they  would  cut  firewood  and  do  other  work  where  white  women 
will  only  do  one  branch.     Some  years  ago  we  employed  a  nunibci'  '>t' 
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Eiiitlish  servants  who  ciiiin    out  of  England.     Tho  [teople  in  the  i  lovince 

odiitriljutetl  towards  tlieir  passage   iiioney  and  paid  so  much  down.     Tlie 

ijiils  came  out,  hut  not  ono  reinainttd  ono  year  in  eniploynu-nt ;  souu-  got 

iimrried  and  some   went  to   the   (higs.      But  that  will   all  be   cured  as  we 

;,'et  more  immigration  into  the  country,  and  a  larger  population  of  wtunen.  KubIIhU  girls. 

Tiiere  are  a  great   iiiany  men   in   the  Province   who  would   like   to  get 

married. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Chinese  do  not  settle  down  into  the  country  ;  boaslng  landH. 
-  A.  They  lease  lands  and  become  market  gardeners. 


Q.  They  nuike  all  they  can  in  the  country  and  then  leav((  it  ?- 
iiiiylKxly  would  do  that  if  they  could. 


Yes  As  to  leaving  tlie 
country. 


Q,  I  mean  that  they  make  all  they  can  and  then  leave  for  their  own 
country'/ — A.  Thisisnotalwaystheca.se;  of  course,  they  want  to  j.^  '  good 
liiiul.  They  will  work  a  piece  of  land  for  a  certain  number  of  yeuis,  and 
it'  tliey  can  oljtain  a  better  piece  they  are  anxious  and  willing  to  leave 
the  old  one  and  b(!tter  their  agricultural  position. 

Q.  Are  they  engaged  to  any  extent  in  agriculture  '(--A.  Not  very  exten-  Not  liUBUK'  'i  in 
sively.  KKricuItm-. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  :nale  population '? — A.  They  are  Male  nopuliition 
most  industrious  and  an  example  to  any  laboring  classes  in   the   world,  ti-imi's."'" 
They  are  very  frugal  and  intlusti'ious. 

Q.  Are  their  females  more  debauched   than   those  of  the  rest  of   the  White  women  ami 
nmiinunity  1— A.   Are  they  more  debauched  than  other  classes,  as  a  rule  '.  ebually  bml. 
—  1  think  white  women  are  Just  as  bad  as  Chinese  women. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the   countrv  loses  by  allowing  the  Chinese  to  follow  f'liineso  control 
*i         1  -i.         •  ■    i     ii  •         "        li   1-  i.  xi  11.       t      TvT      ■£  i.1         Ihc  labor  ninrket. 

the  white  nnner  uito  the  muies,  and  takuig  out  tlie  gold  ! — A.   Mo,  it  they 

ciiii  be  confined  to  that  cla.ss  of  work,  it  would  not  be  injurious,  but  it 
would  be  rathei'  to  our  advantge.  As  I  understand  the  matter  the  Chi- 
nese to-day  control  the  labor  market  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
Mu\  they  will  control  the  labor  market  of  any  country  into  which  they 
penetrate.  They  do  not  go  about  individually  seeking  work,  but  remain 
ijuiet  in  large  bands  ;  they  are  controlled  by  the  agent  of  companies  which 
exist  in  China.  These  companies,  which  are  wealthy,  send  the.se  men  out 
at  their  own  (the  companies)  expense  and  the  men  have  to  serve  the 
companies  for  a  term  of  jears,  as  1  understand  it.  If  you  re(juire  1,000 
Chinamen  to  perform  a  particular  work,  you  do  not  apply  to  individual 
Chinamen,  or  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  in  order  to 
attract  men  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  but  you  go  to  one  of  these 
Chinese  companies,  and  make  arrangements  with  them.  You  have  to 
a;,'rHe  to  certain  terms  ;  you  have  to  make  a  full  agi-eemont  with  them, 
and  you  never  see  the  men  until  they  are  sent  on  by  the  company  to  pro- 
ceed to  w'ork.  A  foreman  is  sent  with  them,  and  to  this'  foreman  you 
have  to  apply  in  C3.se  any  dithculty  arises.  If  you  notice  any  Chinamen 
w  ho  is  not  doing  his  duty  you  go  at  once  to  the  foreman  and  he  arranges 
the  matter ;  the  individual  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  result  of  this 
chiss  of  labor  is  this  :  If  this  thing  is  pei-mitted  to  continue  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Chinese  will  completely  control  the  labor  market.  If  this  thing 
is  permitted  to  go  on  1  take  it  that  one  day  the  Chinese  will  control  the 
labor  market  everywhere  in  the  world. 


f  r 
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Control.  Q.  How  do  thesp  (lonipanies  control  the  men  after  tlie  latter  reach  tln' 

Province  f)t'  British  Colunihia  and  are  on  British  soil? — A.  It  is  a  iittlr 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  they  do  it ;  they  have  a  faculty  of  keepini.' 
things  to  themselves. 

oiifcotlonabif,  no  Q,  In  what  re8i>ect  do  you  consider  tiie  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  tin 
Knmlg«inatlon&c.  province  of  British  ColunU.ia  is  a  nuisanco,  Mr.  Baniard? -A.  They  aiv 
a  class  of  people  with  whom  we  cannot  a8.sociate  ;  we  caimot  amalganiiiti' 
with  them.  They  are  a  class  of  peo{)ie  that  have  no  interest  in  conniiim 
with  us,  and  while  they  earn  your  money  and  are  supported  l)y  ymir 
enterprise  and  indu.stry,  they  take  no  part  whatever  in  your  iiolitical 
advancement,  or  in  your  social  or  moral  condition.  They  are  aside  altd 
gether  from  us — ^just  as  much  as  a  steam-engine  is  aside  from  a  huniiui 
being. 

Q.  But,  do  they  render  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  wages  which  they  ic 
ceive  from  their  employers,  in  the  labor  that  they  perform  ? — A.  Yes. 
they  do. 


In  their  labor  they 
(five  a  fiilrcfiiil- 
Vftlent. 


Sober,  industrious      Q.   Are  the  Chinese,  as  laborers,  docile  jind  industrious  ? — A.  They  an 
end  cleanly.  sober  and  industrious,  and  cleanly  in  their  habits. 


Sober. 


Petty  larceny. 


Control  labor 
market. 


Q.   How  is  it  with  them  with  regard  to  drinking  si)rees  and  breaches  of 
the  peace  ? — A.  The  Chinese  are  a  sober  class  of  people. 

Q.  They  seldoni  commit  breaches  of  the  jteace  ! — A.  They  are  considc 
rably  addicted  to  petty  larceny. 


Q.  Are  they  addicted  to  petty  larceny  among  themselves  I- 
and  also  with  respect  to  others. 


-A.  Oh, 


Q.  You  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  China,  and  of  tlic 
consequences  which  mijjht  How  from  the  Chinese  offering  goods  mtv 
cheaply,  and  you  said  we  might  require  greater  protection  against  tiiciii 
than  agaiiist  the  Americans.  What  connection  do  you  think  that  this  liiis 
with  the  question  of  Chinese  immigratiun  into  British  Columbia '/ — A.  The 
question  is  that  they  tire  going  to  control  the  labor  market  wherever  thcv 
settle  down,  and  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on,  they  will  even 
tually  control  the  labor  market  of  the  world. 


SupulantinK 
Knglish  and 
American  nuinii- 
ftteturorg. 


Once  admitted  in 
the  province  there 
should  be  no 
restrictions. 


Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  that.  Do  you 
think  that  there  is  imminent  danger  of  their  supplanting  the  English  iuiil 
Americans  as  a  manufacturing  nation? — A.  I  cannot  very  easily  uncii'i- 
.stand  how,  if  Chinamen  can  live  for  two  cents  a  day  as  they  can  at  hoiiic 
under  such  circumstances,  any  other  result  can  follow.  If  in  China,  thcv 
are  going  to  produce,  say  cotton  for  instance,  at  a  much  lower  price  tliaii 
where  other  labor  is  employed  and  where  a  nmch  higher  rate  of  wages  is 
jiaid — as  must  be  paid  to  enable  Europeans  to  live — it  is  plain  that  tlicy 
will  have  an  immense  advantage  over  us. 

Q.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  working  in  tlu 
gold  mines  of  British  Columbia,  and  to  keep  these  mines  until  white-lain n 
was  supplied  from  the  lower  Provinces — until  white  men  came  in  from  (lit' 
other  Provinces, — ^took  up  the  mines  and  worked  them? — A.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  adopting  any  such  measures  while  the  Chinese  are  amongst  iis. 
Once  they  are  amongst  us  they  should  be  entitled  to  enjoy  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  which  all  other  settlers  should  have.     I  do  not  believe  in 
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pivssiiig  laws  which  should  prohibit  thein  from  doing  anything  which  any  '^'"'"'''  ''"  '"■"■ 
othnr  person  in  the  Province  of  British  Colunihiii  can  do,  though  I  should  coiumik. 
likf  to  spe  them  prevented  from  coming  into  the  Province  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Chinamen  taking  up  land  and  working  it  in  tlie  ''"'<''  "i'  i"'"'^' 
Province?     A.  Yes,  there  are  a  few  of  them  that  have  done  so.  A  few  of 
thinn  have  done  so  in  almost  every  district. 


Q.  They  cultivate  small  patches  of  ground  ;  do  they  not '!  -A.  They 
take  up  patches  of  ground,  which  white  inei'.  would  not  think  of  touching 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  crop  off  from  it,  and  take  crops  from  them. 


Willie  mill  would 
nul  tiiiirh. 


(}.  Do  they  interfere  witii  the  operations  of  ordinary  market  gardeners  [ntonirfi-ncc  wiih 
(white)  in  forcing  down  prices?  ~A.  They  do  so  when  they  are  in  the  "'»>'«•( K"i'i''"«fM. 
vicinity  of  cities. 

To  get  a  correct  idea  of  tiie  value  of  lahor,  you  have  to  set  down  the  Iji-*!  pifk  uud 
diflerent  kinds  of  work.     For  instance  at  the  lumbering  camps,  except  as      ' 
cooks,  there  are  no  (.'hinamen  employed.  There  are  no  Chinamen  who  are 
any  good  with  the  axe,  and  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  whit(!-lal>or  in 
tlmt  respect,  so  that  the  white  men  get  better  wages  there. 

The  labor  that  Chinamen  are  best  lulapted  for  is  that  with  the  pick  and 
shovel.  I  believe  he  can  very  nearly  equal  the  white  man  with  the  pick 
and  .shovel. 

Q.   Do  you  think   it  would  be  desirable  to  allow  Cliinese  to  tak^  up  T"'"'  ""i>  I'iil<lic 
public  lands  !    -A.   As  I  said   before,  if  you  admit  them  to  the  country 
admit  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  permanent  settlers? — A.  1  do 
not  know  why  they  should  not  have  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  once 
they  are  here,  but  as  permanent  settlers,  we  do  not  need  them  ;  we  want 
a  better  class  of  people  than  they  are. 

Q.   What  is  the  general  feeling    not  among  the  laboring  classes  only       OciuthI  forliiiKin 
but  among  the  whole  white  population  of  British  Columbia  regarding  the 
Chinese  question  ? — A.   I  think  the  general  feeling  is,  that  the  Province 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  oft"  without  them. 

(■}.  Is  that  the  feeling  among  manufacturers  and  mill  owners  ?— A.   No,  N<>'  '>'""■  tf  manu» 
the  manufacturers  ])refer  them  to  other  laborere  because  they  are  good  mm'  .Moiidnya. 
iaiiorers — steady,  regular  and  methodical  and  they  have  no  blue  Mondays, 
in  fact  they  have  no  diHiculty  with  them  as  they  have  with  white  laborers. 

Q.    In  fact,  they  are  a  valuable  class  of  laborei's,  so  far  as  employers  of  Mi"l'i''L'i-y- 
labor  are  concerned  ?  -  A.   Yes,  as  good  as  any  other  class  of  machinery 
you  can  get. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  to  a  gieat  extent  as  farmers?-— A.  They  are  fonks. 
generally  cooks. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  kind  of  laborers  they  make  on  farms? — A.  Not  good  on  farms. 
They  do  not  come  up  to  the  ordinary  agriculturists.     They  do  not  get  the 
I  wages  of  ordinary  agriculturists. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  British  Columbia  ;  have  you  not  Objections. 
I  a  sutficiencey  of  employment  for  both  Chinese  and  whites — for  all  who 
I  *ipply   for  it  in   the  Province  ? — A.  There  are  not  many  idle  men  in 
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British  Columbia  and  were  there  fewer  Chinese  tliere  should  be  nioic 
whites.  But  U^^'e  is  very  httl.^  inducement  for  a  whit';  man  to  go  t,(i 
British  Columbia  and  take  his  family  with  him  and  turn  n.'«  j^irls  out  to 
compete  with  Clilnaiiien  in  household  work  :  and  if  he  h.v<  any  respect  for 
himstilf,  he  will  hardly  go  ar  d  work  alongside  of  a  Chinaman.  Therefoic, 
to  a  great  eyt(""t,  he  is  excluded  :  and  he,  in  is  turn,  wntes  to  otJiers  who 
may  wish  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  tells  them  if  they  come  there  tlu-y 
may  expect  to  compete  with  Chinamen  in  every  branch  of  labor  they  may 
undertake,  and  the  consetpience  is  that  we  cannot  get  white  population  ; 
we  cannot  encourage  it.  J  linve  been  twked,  hundreds  of  times  since  I 
came  to  (Janada,  with  reference  to  that,  aiK'.  I  cannot  encourage  people 
to  go  out  tluirv)  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  is  owing  to  that,  or  is  it  not  attributable  to  the 
remoteness  of  that  Province,  and  the  exj)ense  of  getting  there  compared 
with  go'iig  to  eligible  positions  in  ManifcoV)a  ?- -A.  Tiie  expense  of  gettiu}; 
tliere  i.';  of  course  against  us,  hut  that  objection  would  be  very  easily 
overcome,  if  the  people  A'ere  satisfied  that  the  country  was  worth  goiri}: 
tc.  SfSO  or  $6(  would  taki;  a  labori!!"  man  there  ^10  .steerage  from  Sun 
Fcancisco  to  Victoria,  and  *  10  or  >r)0  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Then  he  has  to  pay  for  his  living  besides?-.  A.  Well,  it  is  very 
chea{)  :  he  could  take  a  basket  of  provisions  with  him. 

Q.  I  thought  the  lowest  rate  you  could  get  there  for  was  $70?  .\. 
No  ;  as  1  said  before,  these  6,000  Chinamen  in  Britisli  Columbia  take  tlit' 
place  of  two  or  three  thousand  families. 

^eme.."'na'"M?t..       *^-   ^^''"'^  ^o"  "'^''^  P'>'yi"fe'  ^^^^tp  laborers  high  wages,  ^60  or  $70  a  | 
bniulH.  month,  1  think  'J  -  A.   Understand  that  is  mostly  for  skilled  axe-men  v.lin 


Kxpcnsc  of  get  t  ing 
to  Provini-c. 


arc  used  to  felling  large  trees — they  get  $75  a  month.  The  wages  of  I 
good  farmhands  and  this  would  be  a  pretty  fair  criterion  -are about  ^'1^  | 
a  month. 


100  per  (onf . 


Q.  That  is  over 
A.   Yes. 


100  per  cent,  of  what  we  give  here  for  the  best 


InteiligeiU'c  iiiiil 
t'oiiii)otiitioii  111' 
luboriug  vUxHH  ii> 
Uritisii  C'oliiiiibi.H. 


Q.    What    is  (lie  class  who  are  generally   known  lus   the  white  laboriiii; 
class  in   Britisli  Columbia  ;  I  did  not  get  the  point  quite  explained  ?     A- 
The  idea  is  tiiis  ;  the  class  of  men  who  go  to  settle  up  gold  countries  arc  I 
generally  more  intelligent  than  ordinary  laborers,  as  we  understand  Inli" 
rers  in  Canada.     TJiey  arc  generally  a  more  intelligent  and  pushing  <la<> 
who  come  out  there.     The  white  laboring  class  now  in   Victoria,  for  iiiv 
tance,  is  composed  of  those  men  'yhn  have  come  to  the  mines,   who  lunil 
been   mining  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  I1h>v| 
have  to  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  laborers.    TIh'.sc  men  very  often  an 
strong,  and  they  would  rather  starve  than  go  to  work  alongside  of  a  <'lii| 
nanian. 

Q.  Do  these  men  intend  to  remain  ii  ■tlwreri,  <>r  do  they  resort  til 
those  occupations  only  temporarily  1 — j^  :  •  is  a  teiii)-orary  thing,  if  tli>'y| 
strike  new  diggings  and  can  get  along  1>,  •  .<  r  in  vhem,  they  propose  to  dij 
so.  1  do  not  think  we  have  any  of  the  ordiiiM-y  white  laborers  ;  the  ihiT'I 
who  will  work  anywhere  and  everywher*^  and  on  any  work  you  put  tln'iJ 

No ordinurj  white  f-t-     Tile  laboring  clas.ses  of   Victoria  are  composed  of  men  who  are  liibfr| 

Uborpra  in  UriMah  ^ers  of  necessity. 


Tlicir  labor  only 
tcmporiiry. 


Q.   In 

j(eeat  pu^ 
soon  as  it 
tkh  Colu 
slio«id  ha 
nese  were 

Q.  HoM 
way  they  ^ 
They  will 

Q.  That 
population 

y.  How 
gence  witli 
he  is  a  gra« 

Q.  You 
feood  deal  lo 
-  that  will 
twenty  pem 
there  being 
hold  furnitu 
than  the  sui 

Q.   What 

t'vnces  as  yoi 
that  they  ar 
could  not 
were  it,  otln- 

Q.  Do  th 
air? — A.   Tl 
houses  whicl 
liar  odorous 
iindeanly  In 
which   is  pc 
he.side.s  iiii.xt 
*ith   a   littl 
altogether, 
There  is  an 
Rives  rise  to 
'<*t ;  if  we 
••frtain  amo 
^^■oiilfl  inakf 
naiiieii  ;  the 
'10  sooner  in 
Mill  suflicieii 
■"I'litional  ai 
[is  .It  all  val 
p'ople  in  th( 
11  th  )  garre 

Q.   And  tl 

|not?-.A.    I 
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Q.  In  that  case  would  not  the  Chinese  lie  i'uHspensable,  in  wise  of  p  ',''/.';  I'^!""' "" 
){eeat  puhlie  works  being  undertaken  in  BritisI;  r'olunibia  i  — A.  Just  as 
soon  as  it  is  announced  that  public  works  are  t,  (je  comnienced  in  Hri- 
tjsh  Columbia  we  will  have  all  tlie  white  labor  we  require,  and  we 
sho«kl  luive  a  larger  proportion  than  we  ha\'e  if  we  knew  that  the  (.'hi- 
nese  we»«  not  to  be  en»y)loyed  on  the  works. 

Q.    How  do  tke  Chinese  go  to  the  mines.;  on  foot  /    -A.  The  cheapest  <'hiiiiwi'iiiiiHinttrt. 
way  they  '.an.     Tbeiact  is,  gentlemen,  the  Chinese  ai-e  too  smart  for  us. 
They  will  bes't  us  everywhere  they  get  a  foothold. 

Q.  That  is  the  gi-eatest   objection   to  them   mi   the  part  of  the  white  (ireiUcsi  ob.iuc- 
povulation?-  A    I  think  it  is.  """• 

Q.  How  does  the  01  dinary  Chinese  laborer  compare  in  point  of  intelli-  i-owm- in  intelli- 
gence with  the  ordinary  white  laborer  of  this  country  l — A.   Well,  I  think 
he  is  a  grade  lower. 

Q.  You  think  that  this  labor  is  a  little  lower  I-  I  think  that  it  is  a  l(<iimm«. 
^ood  deal  lower.  You  cannot  get  any  class  of  white  laborers  that  [  know  of 
— that  will  for  the  sake  of  economy,  pack  themselves  to  the  extent,  say  of 
twenty  persons  in  a  room,  ten  by  twelve,  and  sleeping  three  in  a  bed, 
there  being  three  tiers  of  beds  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  all  the  house- 
hold furniture  in  the  house  v.  herein  20  laborers  live  not  being  worth  more 
than  the  sum  of  $2J)0. 

Q.    What  is  the  trcne-al   health   of  these   iieople,  under  such   circums-  'rhoir  hoalth,  bo- 
ti'.iices  as  you  h.ve  mentioned  ? — A.  Their  health   is  good  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  ver*   cleanly.     They  was'i  themselves  very  regularly.     They 
could  not  live  as  closely  as  they  do,  in  the  hovels  in  which  they  dwell 
were  it  otherwise.     That  would  lie  out  of  the  question. 


hey  resort  tol 
thing,  if  <l"'.i 
propose  to  il' 
rers ;  the  int'i'l 
you  put  th.'iii| 
"  who  are  1  il'"^ 
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Q.   Do  they   ventilate  their  hovels  properly.'  Do  the"  let  in  the  fresh  Inipressioii  of 

„     n       A      Til        •  •  r  1  'i.  •'•...  r    ii        white,  porKons  m 

air  ! — A.    Ihe  impression  ot  a   white   person,  on  going  into  one   ot   the  totiiein-eHiiteiu^ 

houses  which  they  occupy,  is  at  first  against  them  ;  but  that  is  the  peeu- 

liiir  odorous  result  of  the  stuff  which  tliey  eat;  it  iloes  not   arise  from 

mil  liMiily  habits  or  from  effluvia  coining  from  their  liodies,  but   the  odor 

which  is  perceived,  arises  from   the  stuff  which   they  eat.     This  odor  is 

hcsides  mixed  with  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  their  tobacco  is  .saturated 

with  a   little  opium  ;   and    the   smell   of   opium    and    t'llmcco    and    fooil 

[altogether,   gives  rise  to  the  unfavorable   inqiression   to  which    1  allude.   <''iii(i'iihi  of  while 

There  is  another  disadvantage   to  which   their  presence  in  our  country 

gives  rise  to.      Say  that  you  are  a  property  holder  and  have  a   liou.se   to 

let ;  if  we  had  6,000  white   laboriu-s  in   the  country  you  would  derive  a 

1  certair.  amount    if  rental  from    your  property   which    in   the   aggregate  -^ixl  I'liineso 

i  would  make   it  something  worth  wh"e,  but  it  is  not  so  i:i  the  case  of  Chi- 

nanien  ;  they  will  rent  a  house  4aii>,ing  on  a  piece  of  land,  and  they  are 

no  sooner  in  possession   of  the  dwdlins',  than   they  put  up  wings  on  each 

si(l(  surticient  to  keep  out    the  wind  and  ;iun,  ami  pliice  pcuple  in  all  the 

hulilitional  accomodations  ;  but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  thac,  if  the  land 

lis  .it  all  valuable,    they  will  scoop   it  out  and  excavate  cellars  and  place 

pt'ople  in  these  (punters  ;  ;hen  they  will  raise  the  roof  und  provide  a  room 

in  th  !  garret,  where  they  live  closer  than  rats  in  a  nest. 


Ci*.    And   they  ai.so   put   their  hogs  and   chickens  in   thi^  house 
|uot'/--A.   I  never  saw  them  keep  their  hogs  in  the  house. 


do  tlK 


llij^s  and 
cliii'keiiH, 
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<;ie»iUy  people.  Q.  They   keep  their  chickens  in  the   house,   however  do  they   not  ] 

A.  They  put  their  chickens  in  the  liouse  in  case  a  cold  night  comes  on, 
but  not  their  i:oi{s.  I  rather  tliink  they  are  a  cleanly  people,  on  tlic 
whole  they  are  niu"'.  :!!ore  cleanly  than  the  ordinary  white  laborinj; 
classes  would  be  under  similar  circumstances. 


Uomestic  seivin-.        Q.  Do  you  employ  any  Chinese,  Mr,  Barnard  ? 
,  man  whom  I  employ  is  a  household  servant. 


A.  The  only  Chiwi- 


NotBtAKc  (iiivtTH.       g    You  (Jo  „ot  make  use  of  them  as  stage  drivers?  ~A.   No  ;  the  Clii 
nese  are  of  very  liltle  service  about  horses — they  have  not  the  nerve. 

ItonieBtlc  service.  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^  aware  whether  the  Chinamen  who  are  employed  as  don.i 
tic  .servants  sleep  in  the  houses  of  dwellings  where  they  are  employed 
domestic  ser/ants,  or  not '^— A.  Oh,  yes;  they  .sleep  in  the  houses  when- 
they  are  employed.  We  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  require  the  Chinese 
who  are  employed  about  the  house  to  remain  in  the  hou.se  during  sleepiii;,' 
hours.  I  have  had  a  Chinese  servant  in  my  einploy  for  tliree  years. 
This  is  the  .second  Chiimman  whom  I  have  had  for  a  similar  period,  and 
I  have  never  had  more  satisfaction  out  of  a  domestic  servant  in  my  life 
than  I  have  had  out  of  these  men. 

Q.  The  Chinese  are  cleanly  t  -A.  The  room  of  this  man  is  a  picture  of 
neatne.ss,  and  he  changes  his  socks  every  day  ;  as  far  as  he  is  personallv 
oonoerned,  he  is  extremely  clean. 

Q    He  is  a  good  cook  ? — A .   Yes. 

TlieiioiKiinizHii.Mi  Q-  The  Chinese  do  washing  and  laun  by  work  ^ -A.  Yes  ;  in  ordei-  to 
OKtoeniployineiit.  ^ve  you  a  good  idea  of  th.  organization  which  exists  ainong  them  with 
regard  to  the  employments  that  they  follow,  I  will  i-elate  a  circums- 
tance that  has  come  under  my  notice.  A  gentleman  who  liad  been  un 
fortunate  in  obtaining  whit*  household  servants,  applied  for  a  Chinaman  to 
serve  him  in  that  capacity.  The  Chinaman  in  J.  irge,  to  whom  he  made 
his  application,  immediately  turned  over  his  books,  and  said  to  the  gen- 
tleman :    "  Your  name  is —  1" —  "  Yes.  "    "  And  you    live  at  such  ii 

place  ?''-'•  Yes  ;  I  do."  "  You  give  too  many  dinners  ;  you  have  a  lot 
of  men  coming  to  see  you  every  Sunday  ;  you  give  a  big  dinner  every 

Sunday  ?"— "  Yes."    "  Mi-s. ^has  three  children  ?"    -"  Yes."  In  fai;t, 

the  gentleman  found  this  Chinaman  had  in  his  books  a  eomj.lete  register 
of  the  whole  of  his  family  artairs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  register,  was  set 
down  the  price  which  he  was  re«|uired  to  pay  in  order  to  .secure  services 
of  a  Chinaman.  He  also  found  that  he  could  not  get  a  Chinaman  for 
anything  less,  i.nd  on  making  enquiries  he  discovered  that  they  had  i 
correct  record,  not  of  the  standing  of  the  servant  who  was  to  be  em- 
ployed, but  of  the  standing  of  th,-  masters  who  were  to  employ  these  men 
a«  servants. 


IJhiiieBO  IinmiKTH 
Uon  might  be 
overdone. 


Mh.  Dkwdskv  ,rtys  ; 

Q.  Do  you  think,  in  your  experience  with,  and  knowledge  of  the  Chi 
nese,  that  they  are  such  a  class  of  immigrants  as  it  is  desirable  on  tlie 
part  of,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Dominion,  to  encourage  to  come  to  the 
country'? — A.  I  think  that  there  may  be  too  many  f)f  them  in  the  Pro\ 
ince  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  possible  that  there  are  too  many  ;  Chine.se 
immigration  might  be  o\  vmJooe. 


y.  Thf 
work  thai 
tliiit.  parri 
.J-'reiit  num 
good  labor 

Q.   fsth 

Q.  Are 
»!iink  thai 
'ained  froi 

Q,   Are 
tlie  Chines 
I'etter  thiir 

Q.   Has 

"iiig  indus 
Province '! 
the  openiii 
|liink  thai 
ill  <-onneet 
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ey   not  1 
comes  on, 
le,  on  till' 
>    laboriiif; 


>  ;  the  Clii 
nerve. 

as  cloU! 
nployed 
luses  virhere 
the  Chinese 
ng  sleepini,' 
hree  years, 
period,  ami 
t  in  my  lif»^ 


Q.   Is  Chinese  immigration  at  the  present  time  overdone   in  th<»   Pi-i)\-  Not  >iiii  present, 
iiice  of  Biit'sli  Coloinhin  i    A.    I  think  not. 

Q-   Havf  you  any  authentic   information  with  respect  to  the  iiumln'i'  of  Koiu  km.w 
Chinese    who  are    in  the    conntry  :  liave    you   any    reliabh'   infortnation 
'i;i  vni.s  •iul)ject?-   A.  No  ;  and  I  think  there  is  none  to  lie  liad. 
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Q.  The  only  way,  in  all  probaliillty,  of  findinj;  out  the  nuuihei'  of  (.'hi- 
nanien  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  industries  in  whiili 
they  are  engaged,  is  to  apply  to  the  representatives  of  the  ditterent 
Chinese  companies  who  do  ousiness  in  British  Colundiia  and  i)l)tain  it 
fiom  them.  In  the  report  of  the  Senate  of  the  Tnited  States  or  of  Cali- 
fornic!,  they  appointed  a  sub-committee  which  waited  on  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Cliinese  companies,  who  gave  the  Connnittee  as  accurate 
returns  on  this  subject  a.s  their  registers  would  afford,  as  to  th(^  number  of 
Chinamen  in  the  country,  and  I  presume  that  this  i.s  the  only  way,  as 
long  JUS  we  are  without  ofhciai  govv;inment  sources  of  information,  in 
which  tliis  information  could  be  obtained?  A.  You  coidd  get  it  nppi-o.x- 
iiiiately. 

y.   You  think  that  the  Chinese  are  a  d"«irablc  class  of  people   to    have  Chinese  not  d.^sir- 
iiround  you  ?--A.    I  rlo  not  think  that  they  are  a,  desiiuble   class   to  have  "'''<''""  ">«■''"'• 
iiiiiongst  us,  but  they  are  very  u,se^•l.      1  think   that  it    would   be   a    \ery 
bad  thing  for  us  if  we  were  without  them  at  the  present  time  in  tlie  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia. 
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Q.  If  the  Cliinese  charged  the  same  rate  for  their  labor-  as  the  wliites  ciiiue.seprefeniblo 
(Id,  would  they  get  work  in  the  Province '/-- A.  Well,  some  of  them  would  i'^or,.rs. 
fiet  %.  ork,  I  think,  under  such  circumstances.  I  believe  that  a  great  tiiaiiy 
people  would  prefer  them  for  certain  employments.  Kor  '.nstance,  they 
w<,uhl  prefer  to  have  Chinese  servants  instead  fif  white  .servants,  but  I  do 
not  think  tliey  v/ould  prefer  to  employ  Chine.se  over  whites,  as  ordinary 
laliorers. 

(}.  The  Chinese  a.re  more  adapted  for  domestic  ]iur])oses  and  for  htnise 
work  than  for  other  enij)loynients?  A.  Some  of  them  who  are  trained  to 
that  particular  employment  are  so  ;  they  make  very  good  servants  ;  but  a 
great  nundjer  of  them  are  not  fitted  for  house  work  at  all  ;  they  are  very 
(food  laborers  ;  they  work  very  well  on  roads  and  on  pidilic  works.  as  luliorer.s. 

Q.  Is  there  a  better  class  than  the  Chinese?     .\.  'rh(>  Indians. 

<i.  Are  the  Indians  a   Itetter  class  than   the   (Jhinese  ?     .\.    I    do   not  Imliim  s<r\iint.s. 
think  that  they  are  la^tter,  though  very  good  servants  are   very  often  ob- 
tained from  among  tlie  Indians. 

Q,  Are  the  Indians  equal  to  the  Chinese  ?  A.  They  are  not  eipia!  to 
the  Chinese  as  dome.stic  servants,  but  for  some  kinds  of  work  they  are 
hetter  than  Chinamen. 

Q.   Has  not  the  new  industry  in  British  Cohunbia      I  refer   to  the  <"in    ('HtniiiiM;  iiuluitry 
iiing  industry     catised   a  great    nundier  of  Cliiniinien   to    come    into   the  'i'iBy,,,','"vitlioMi 
Province? — A.   A  great  many  of  them  came  into  the  Province  owing  to  Hum. 
the  opening  up  of  that  industry,  but  a  great  many  also  went  out  again,  1 
tliink   that   pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  them   that  came  into  the  Pro\  ince 
in  coimeetion  with  the  prosecution  of  this  industry,  went  out  iigaiii  as  far 
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as  I  can  learn.      I  know  tluit  they  were  very  useful  in  this  relation.    That 
industry  could  not  have  heen  carried  on  without  them. 

<■'•■"»'.»-  Q.   Are  the  Chinese  cleanly  in  their  habits  ? — A.  Yes,  they  are  cleanly, 

tiiGuj^h  they  ii\e  jjacked  very   cloRely  toj^eth-jr  :  a  gr'sat  ni'-mljer  of  them 
will  live  in  it  Ncry  small  house. 

Q.  It'  they  aie  packed  very  thickly  in  their  dwellings  they  cannot  li!' 
very  cleanly  in  their  luihits  ?  A.  Yes,  they  are  cleaner  than  the  sanin 
number  of  white  men  would  lie  if  the  latter  occupie<l  the  same  .space  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  that  is  a  matter  which  caii  always  be  regulated  by  the  mum 
cipality  attected.  They  have  always  boards  of  health,  whose  duly  it  is  U) 
look  into  tl  ese  (juestions  and  regulate  them.  But  as  a  general  thing,  tlic 
•Chlneso  (iiiaru.rH.  people  who  own  Chine.se  quarto's,  are  very  anxious  to  get  as  many  of 
them  as  j)os.silile  into  the.sc  ijuartei-s.  as  they  then  get  a  good  deal  mon' 
rent  for  their  pi-opertics. 
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tj.  Do  the  Chinese  adapt  tliemseh  cs  to  liusiness  like  other  classes  of  the 
community.  That  is.  do  they  become  agriculturists,  mechanics  and  mami 
fitcturers'/  A.  Yes;  they  work  in  the  manufactories.  They  are  employed 
in  making  cigars  and  lioots. 

Q.  They  have  very  few  families  in  the  country?  -  A.  I  think  that  good 
respectable  Chinese  women  w(>uld  conic  to  this  country,  but  the  idea 
amongst  them  is  that  if  they  came  they  would  be  persecuted.  I  know  of 
several  respectabU;  Chinese  women  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ;  several 
Chinamen  there  have  theii'  wives  who  ai't-  very  respectable  women. 

t^.  |)o  the  (Jliinese  b(^conie  interested  like  other  classes  of  the  commii 
nity  in  the  developnicnt  <if  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  do  they  become 
interested  in  our  piibli<'  institutions,  -in  our  educational  system  for 
instance  ov  in  anything  of  that  nature  /  A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  Chinese  children  come  to  our  schools  or  not,  but  I  know  that  younj! 
Chinese  are  sent  to  the  schools  in  the  State  of  California.  I  also  know 
that  tiie  Chinese  are  very  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  all  tint 
sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  thai  the  ('hinesc  in  this  country  are  .solely  desirous  of 
making  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  of  leaving  the  country  with  it  ulli 
mately  ;  is  that  their  Uiain  objeot  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  su<.-h  is  tin 
main  object  of  the  wIkjIc  uf  them  :  I  tliink  that  In rgc  bodies  of  them  w)if 
co;ne  to  our  country  are  satisfied  if  they  can  make  enough  to  go  back  on 
1  kno>\  Chinamen  who  have  worked  in  this  country  for  some  three  or  fo'ir 
years,  who  have  wives  and  children  in  (."hina,  and  they  are  /ery  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  going  back  to  their  homes  with  a  little  money. 

Q.  None  of  the  Chinese  go  to  farming  to  any  extent  ? — A.  No  not  lo  any 
very  large  extent.  !  know  some  Cliines(  who  own  pretty  large  farms  on 
the  Kraser  ri\er. 
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t^.  Do  tiiey  rai.M' cattle  /  A.  They  raise  cattle  and  grain.  They  rai-ii 
a  good  deid  of  gi-ain,  and  they  have  large  market  gardens. 

(^>.  What  is  the  general  feeling  in  British  Columbia  with  respect  to  tlif 
presence  of  the  Chinese  in  the  country?  A.  I  think  that  the  geiient 
feeling  among  the  people  who  live  i  i  the  Province  is  adverse  to  see  thfii 
driven  out  of  the  country. 
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Q.  You  think  that  the  white  people  who  reside  there  would  not  like  to 
st»e  them  driven  out  ot"  the  country?  A.  Yes,  1  think  so.  That  is  the 
oase  in  my  opinion. 


Q.   What  is  the  feeling  among  the  laboring   population    in    Britiiili   Co-  Fooling  of  lahor 
lunibia  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  'I—A.    I  think   that   it   is  very  likely  cfi ,',"«" ''*"""' 
that  the  feeling  among  the  lalioring  men   is  against  Chinamen.     I  think 
that  this  would  he  very  natural,  and   probably  is  the  case. 


Q.  The  feeling  there  is  against  them '? 
■of  some  politieian.s. 


A.   Yes.  so   also   is   the  feelini;  Poliiiciuns. 


y.  Do  you  know  any  politicdans  in  British  Columbia  who  are  favorable 
To  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  into  this  country  ?— A.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  about  that. 
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Q.  Are  any  politicians  in  the  Province  favorable  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion i  -A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  favorable  to  Chinese  imnagration 
on  a  large  scale  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  tiiey  would  object  to  seeing  the 
same  proportion  of  Chinamen  in  the  i-ountry  at  any  time  to  the  white 
(lopulation  that  exists  in  the  Province  of  B.-itish  Columbia  at  the  present 
time.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  object  to  the  continuation  of  the 
|ire.sent  .state  of  things  in  this  respect. 

Q.    Is  the  proportion  of  the  Chinese  one-quart*r  <.f  the  proportion  of  the  Proiwrtlon. 

l*io\inee?      A.   No.  it  is  not   oiie-(|uarter. 

(j.   Yon  say  there  are  a  few  Chinamen  in  the  Province  who  farm  to  some  Kiii-iniiiR. 
r.xtent?--A."Ye«,  I  do. 

ii-   What  innnl)er  of  acres  of  land  would  they  have  under  cultivation  ? 
A.    I  know  Chinamen  who  own  farms  of  160  acres,  and  of  200  aci'es. 

Q.  H:.\e  they  all  the  appliances  foi'  fanning  like  white  |>eople  ? — A.  I 
(io  not  know  whether  they  use  as  much  machinery  as  the  white  farmers 
do  or  not  ;  in  fact,  1  do  not  think  that  they  do  so.  but  they  cultivate  Iheir 

liind  in  the  same  manner. 

(.^t.  .\re  we  to  tniderstand  that  these  fanns  of  160  and  of  l'OO  acres  are 
wholly  under  cultivation .'-- A.  The  bulk  of  their  land  is  under  cultiva- 
ti<in. 

Q.   What    is  the  ordifiary  rate  of  wages   that   is  [uiid    to  the  Chinese  WntroH. 
liiborer  in   the  Province  of  Brifinh   Columbia  per  month  > — A.   Well,  to 
what  ela.ss  of  laboi-  do  yiii   lefer  I 

</  There  is  the  laborer,  and  the  mechanic  and  the  trader,  but  the 
white  laborer  T  .suppose  i.s  not  ex{)octed  to  be  a  skilled  mechanic-  -the 
liiborer  wIk  uses  the  pick  and  shovel  f  A.  I  paid  the  sum  of  from  $30 
to  .*40  a  month  to  Chinamen  working  on  the  roads;. 


11 


(J.    Was  thi.s  {utterly  '  -  A.    No  it   was  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  which  is  now  paid  to  Chinamen  f  A.  1  do  not 
know  lit  what  nite  you  could  engage  a  Iwidv  of  Chinamen  for,  at  the 
jiresem  lime ;  it  depends  on  the  si/e  oi  the  woi!..     If  you   wauted  to 


xt 


engage  a  large  number  of  men,  I  should  say  that  you  could  get  them  t'i>r 
the  rate  of  from  #15  to  :|20  a  month. 

<.^.   Aiid  board '^- A.  Yes,  Chinese  cooka  get  from   flS,  up  to  as  ]iij;ii 
as  #50  a  inonth. 


ConiiMU'iHon  vviili        Q.    How  do  tlu^se  rates  compare  witn  white  labor?     A.  Some  wiiilt* 
white  liibor.  eooks  «ct  an  l:igli  as  |100  a  month  ;  but  there  are  very  few  white  cook.-,. 

Q.  Speaking  of  lalwrers  what  would  the  same  class  of  laborers  amoiii; 
the  white  people  ask  as  wages  per  day  and  per  month?  —  A.  Whiti's 
would  ask  as  the  price  of  their  I'lbor  $40  a  month. 

Q.  There  is  only  #10  differonce  between  the  rates  of  wages  paid  lo 
whites  and  to  the  Chinese  ?-  A.  That  is  not  the  case  between  the  labm  I 
speak  of,  T  refei"  to  labor  employed  in  making  roads  and  in  constructing 
public  works.  You  would  have  to  pay.  I  think,  from  ^ITi  to  #20  a  montii 
if  you  engaged  a  large  numl)er  of  Chinese,  while  white  men  would  get 
#40  a  month.  I  think  that  this  is  about  the  ordiuary  price  of  wliitf 
labor. 

Fiinii  wiigcc.  Q.    What  wages  do  farmers  pay  to  their  farm  hands  in  the  Province  of 

British  (.'olumbia  /  A.  T  hav  known  fai'mers  who  pay  their  bands  from 
#50  to  PftO  and  #70  a  month.  I  have  known  thcn\  to  pay  Inrlians  as  miuli 
as  #3  a  day  during  the  harvest  season. 

(.}.  Is  this  lately  ?—  A.  Yes  it  was  the  ease  some  twi)  or  three  yeai-s 
a 'TO. 


Q. 


HriiiKiuK  money  Q.   Do  you   know  any  of  them  who  bring  money  into  the  count  ty,  tliat 

c<mn'rv '"'"''""'  is  are  there  any  men  of  means  among  them? — A.  The  merchants  briiif; 
money  with  them,  I  believe  ;  many  of  them.  Some  of  the  ordinary  elu.ss 
(>f  Chinamen  may  bring  a  little  money  with  them  when  they  come  from 
California  ;  they  certainly  bring  none  from  (Jhina-  the  bulk  of  them. 
Some  of  the  merchants  are  very  wealthy. 

MiHli'of  liviiik'  Q-    What  do  they  do  with  their  money  when  they  make  it  in   British 

when  (loiiiK  well,  ('olumbia?  Do  they  keep  it  in  the  country?- A.  If  die  Chinamen  are 
doing  well  at  the  mines,  where  many  of  them  go,  they  live  very  well  ami 
.spend  their  money  \:\  the  country.  If  they  are  doing  well,  they  live  very 
well.  If  not,  they  live  poorly  on  almost  nothing.  But  if  a  Chinanum  is 
makiiig  money,  he  lives  vt'vy  nearly  as  well  as  a  white  man. 

Q.  And  then,  as  a  rule,  they  spend  all  their  money  in  the  country  ,'  - 
A.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  t'lat.  A  Chinaman  may  be  doing  very  well,  ami 
at  the  same  time  may  be  saving  money  to  go  home  on. 

Nature  of  ni-iicles  Q  [)o  they  use  the  same  articles  in  their  daily  food  as  white  men  ;  tliat 
is,  articles  Ii.i!,!j  t,',  duty  ?-    K.  Oh  yes  ;  a  great  number  of  them. 

Q.   Tea?     A.   Yes  ;  t«a,  sugar,  rice,  boots,  clothing,  etc. 

Q.  And  if  they  are  doing  well,  I  understand,  they  live  well  ?  A.  Tluy 
live  very  well  particularly  if  they  can  get  pigs  and  chickens. 
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t^.    In  the  event  of  large  public  works  being  carried  on  here   in  a  yen 
or  two,  and  a  large  number  of  men   being  i-et]uired,  do  you  supjMJse  it 
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would  be  aif»  iittractiou  to  the  Chinese  population  to  come  in  from  Cali- 
fornia in  greater  numbers  than  whites  from  other  points  ?-  A.  1  think  it 
wduld  ;  I  think  there  would  be  an  inducement,  and  unless  Chinese  immi- 
ynition  were  restricted,  contractors  would  look  for  that  kind  of  labor, 
liecause  on  that  western  coast  it  is  a  desirable  class  of  labor  ; — in  a  country 
where  there  are  mining  operations  starting  up  in  -very  direction.  You  !vh"t"irtl55,'r"','ot'to 
crtiinot  depend  on  the  white  labor  ;  they  run  off  to  the  mines  and  leavi"  l>c  iicpciKloil  on. 
the  employer  in  the  lurch,  and  the  only  labor  they  can  depend  upon  is  the 
(Chinese  labor. 

Q.   Would  the  employment  of  this  lal)or  be  prejudicial  to  the  settlement  •'*>i'li  labor  not 
of  the  country  ?-    A.   I  do  not  think  it  would  ;  I  think  if  public  works  sptti.-mcnt  oil 
were  going  on  to  an  ext^jnt  to  employ  two  or  three  thousand  Chinamen  at  """'"'''>• 
work  of  such  a  character  that  white  men  are  not  better  capable  of  doing, 
there  would  still  lie  a  sufticient  aniount  of  work  for  all  tlie  white  laborers 
that  might  be  wanted. 

Q.   Do  tliey  employ  Chinese  as  servants  ?— A.  Yes.  Chinese  Hervnnts. 

Q.  Judges    also?     Yes,  almost  all  the  lespectable  people  in  Victoria  .imlges. 
employ  Chine.-,e  servants. 

Q.   What  is  the  reason  they  employ  the  Chinese?     A.   Because  they  Hotter scrvuntw. 


^:i 


tiiid  they  make  better  servants  than  tht;  wh-.te  pi^ople. 


timn  whites. 


Q.   It  is  not  because  of  an  absence  of  female  and  male  white  domestics  !  <'hinese  strike. 

A.   Well  I  think  not,  to  a  certain  extent.     Once,  at  the  time  that  the      i  >. 

ill bitrary  Act  was  passed  by  the  Local  Government,  which  wa.s  disallowed 
tiy  Judge  Cray,  all  the  Chinese  servants  struck  in  Victoria.  There  was 
not  one  who  did  not  leave  his  employment,  and  they  were  away  long 
iiiough  for  the  parties  who  employed  them  to  send  to  California  fo?'  other 
servants  ;  and  the  report  of  this  complication  on  reaching  San  Francisco, 
imiuced  a  lot  of  people  to  come  up  there  and  ofl'er  themselves,  but  they  ; 

were  not  engaged,  and  as  soon  as  the  case  was  decided  by  Judge  Gray, 
they  all  returned  U)  their  employment,  and  there  were  very  f'-w  who  did 
not  take  them  l)ack  again. 

Q.   Did  the  employers  of  the  Chinese  as  household  servants  treat  them   ireniinent. 
J  well  '     \.   I  think  they  treated  them  very  well. 

<v>.   Were  the  Chinamen  well  pleased  with  their  wages  and   rreatment  ' 
A.   r  think  so. 

().   You  say  the  Ixical  (ioveniment  jmssed  an  Aet  levying  a  labor  tax  l<ocnli«-t. 
|oii  the  Chinese?-    A.   Yes  ;  they  levied  a  kind  nf  tJix. 

Q.    Will  you  state  to  the   Committe(;   whether  you  think    the  Chinese  (iratiti^c  or 
[showed  gratitude  or  ingiatitude  towards  their  employers  on  leaving  w 
[suddenly  and   without   notice  ?     A.   Well,    I    think   that    they    certainly 
showed  that  they  lielieved  they  were  being  itnposed  on. 

Q.    Do  you  think  that  an  Act  of  a  Legislature  imix)sing  a  high  tax  on  Wiinc*«  opinion. 
|*'hiiianien   is  a  sufficient   cause   for  Ciiinese  domestic  servants  to   leave 
jtheir  employers  and  put  them  to  serious  inconvenience?     A.   An  arbitrary 
jtiix  like  that  - 1  think  so.     I  think  it  is  a  very  natural  way  for  the 
|''!inii'se  to  tight  their  battle,      [am   not  sure  it  was  not  done  from   ins-  On  thesirilte. 
|tiu  tioiis  receivt.'d  from  the  Chinise  Minister  in  London. 
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Do  as  U>  whitit, 


Q.  If  the  Provincial  (iroverninent  imposed  a  tax  that  was  consitii'ml 
too  higli  upon  the  white  population,  do  you  think  the  white  popuhition 
would  leave  their  employment  simply  because  the  Government  imposed 
8uch  a  tax  ?  — A.  It  depends  on  how  high  it  was.  If  it  is  in  the  .saiui' 
proportion  as  the  tax  on  the  Chinamen,  I  think  they  would  leave  vcrv 
quickly. 


hoarnini;  Englisli 
language. 


Q.  You  think  they  would  leave  good  employment?  -A.  I  think  they 
would  if  the  tax  was  as  heavy  as  that  one  was.  1  have  seen  men  .strikf 
for  much  less  cause  than  that. 

Q.  You  think  then  that  the  (Chinese,  when  they  struck  and  left  families 
destitute  of  household  servants,  did  right.  Is  that  wliat  the  Committee 
are  to  understand  ?— A.  I  think  that  they  did  what  white  people  wmild 
have  done  in  the  same  position. 

Q,  Do  thp  Chine.se  learn  the  Knglish  language  ?— A.  Oh  yes,  many  "f 
them  do. 


Ohincso  imml-  Q.   Probably  that  may  be  the  reason  you  hav(;  to  go  the   head  men  i"  | 

PMsge  bunrnT '"'  '"•'^'^«  bargains  ?— A.  It  has  alway.-3  been  more  convenient. 

slavos. 


Not  much  oiuploy- 
ment  in  British 
(lolumbift. 


Throe  fourtliHof 
Chinese  works 
where  white 
laborers  would 
not. 


Uunoaly. 


.Should  not  Im 
prohlbitort. 


Not  hold  lands  in 
fee  aimplo. 


F{oa8ons  \v)iv. 


My  idea  is  | 
that  they  bring  Chinamen  out  after  collecting  a  number  of  them  and  jmv 
their  passage  v,o  America.     In  that  way  the  Chinamen  are  aH  ays  indclitid 
to  these  men,  and  they  have  to  work  until   they  get  out  of  their  (iel>t.  1 
do  not  know  tliat  they  are  regulai  slaves    -I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Q.   Is  there  employment  for  white  labor  to  any  extent  now  in  Bviti-.! 
(Columbia? — A.   Not  very  much  I  think. 

Q.  Do  white  people  leave  in  case  they  caiuiot  find   employment f- 
A.  Yes  ;  there  are  some  leaving  every  year. 

Q.'  If  these  6,000  Chinamen  were  not  there,  they  would  be  able  to  j," 
it  ? — A.  These  6,000  Chinamen  are  not  working  as  laborers  ;  over  tlniT 
fourths  of  them  are  mining  on  their  own  account  at  places  where  whitel 
people  would  not  work. 

I  think  the  reason  respectable  women  do  not  emigrate  more  is  tliiitj 
they  are  afraid  of  persecution. 

Senator  Cornwall,  says : 

Q.  As  to  the  males,  are  they  honest  ?  -A.  As  far  as  my  i'.vj>eiirnif| 
goes  they  are,  at  least,  as  honest  as  other  classes  of  {)eo|)le. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  prohibit  tlieitl 
from  settling  in  the  Dominion  ?  -A.  No,  I  do  not  ;  not  to  prohibit  tlie!i| 
from  coming  into  the  Dominion. 

Q.   You  think  they  ought  to   be  allowed  to  settle  in  the    Dominion  ;i| 
permanent  settlers'?- -A.   I  should  not  object  to  their  coming  in,   but 
should  object  to  their  holding  land  in  fee  simple. 

Q.   Why  'I — A.    Because   I   do  not   think  that  a  people  who  will  wi 
perfectly  assimilate  with  a   western  population  ought   to  be  allowed 
settlers  on  land — as  permanent  residents  of  the  country  :  to  own   In 
on  equal  terms  with  people  of  other  nationalities. 
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I'leanly. 

SffrvAiitH. 
I'ayiiiont  of  tAXeM. 


Q,  Hupposing  they  were  colonized  altoj^ether,  would  tliey  not  be  .i  use-  I"<liwtriou». 
hi!  class  of  citizens,  and  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  as  well 
as   other    citizens?     A.   Yes,  to    a    very    lar<;e    extent:  they    ai-e    most 
industrious. 

y.  Are  they  cleanly  in  their  habits?  A.  As  far  as  my  knowleye  goes, 
tliey  are  particularly  cleanly  in  their  habits. 

<^.   Do  tliey  make  good  servants? — A.    Kxcellent  .servants. 

l^.  Do  they  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  community  in  public  enter- 
prises, and  assist  in  permanently  developing  the  country  ;  that  is,  in  con- 
tributing their  fair  proportion  of  the  taxes  ?^  A.  I  have  heard  that  tliere 
is  some  difficulty  in  collecting  taxes  front  them,  but  I  have  never  known 
tlu'iii  to  refuse  to  pay  a  tax  that  they  were  (.'ailed  upon  to  pay. 

Q.   Well,  what  is  the  objection  to   them  over  other   citizens     do   they  WntfHM. 
vork  cheaper  'I — A.   Very  little,  if  at  all.     The  proof  of  that    is  t he  iiite 
of  wages  which  they  receive     whicli  they  always  cominand. 

i}.   Why  don't  you   employ  Chinese   j.uior  .'      A.    Because    I    tind    I    can  I'l-cfer  white  men. 
I  <,'pt  white  men  for  ordinary  labor  at  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  Chinamen, 
and  would  rather  have  white  men. 

(,>.  And  wjien  you  cannot  get  white  men  you  employ  Indians  '.  A. 
Yes,  that  is  the  case.  Indians  arp  always  on  the  spot,  and  you  can 
always  have  them  when  you  want  them.  They  are  there  in  the  neigh- 
liorliood,  and  I  can  get  the  services  of  eitlici-  one  oi-  a  dozen  if  I  want. 
1  tliein  at  any  time. 


('Iiiin.'»e  labur 
oxpcnsivf  in  tlu> 
inferior. 


Q.  Then,  in  the  interior  it  would  be  as  expensive  for  you  to  get  Chinese 
luborers  as  white  laborei"s  ?  -  A.   Yes,  I  tliink  so. 

C^.  Their  wages  are  not  so  h'gli  in  the  larger  towns?  .\.  Not  (|uite  so 
lii^li.      They  certainly  work  for  a  little  less  than  the  white  men. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  Chinamen  accumulate  any  j)roperty  there  I  mean 
any  that  would  be  taxable  ? — A.  \''es,  they  have  per.sonal  pi()i)erty  ;  a 
jireat  many  of  them  have  horses,  stock,  etc. 

Q.  Do  these  goods  pay  taxes? — A.  Yes.  there  is  a  tax  on  |iersoiinl 
property — a  provincial  tax. 

Q.   As  a  rule,  do  they  put  theii'  money   intt>   property,  or   keep  it  in   Invostmont. 
urrency  ?     A.    I  don't  think  they  put  much  into  property. 


In  Juwn  wa({»*s 
less. 


Tliey  H<'cuniul(»t»' 
l.wiihle  prf>p«Tty. 


I'ay  l.ixi-s. 


'runiporary  resi- 
ilonts  of  towns. 


y.  As  a  rule,  are  they  residwits,  or  only  what  may  be  called  denizeits 
if  the  towns,  living  there  temporarily  ?  A.  As  a  rule,  tltev  li\'e  there 
temporarily. 

•J.  Is  that  not  their  idea,  that  they  go  there  Just  for  a  tiitie  .'  A.  It 
nay  be,  just  the  same  as  the  idea  of  fill  visitors  to  a  new  country. 

Q.  Are  they  a  migrating  class  of  people,  moving  from  one  part  of  the  MiKrating. 
'rovince  to  anotlier  ? — A.  They  move  a  good  deal  from  one  jxtrtion  of  the 
'riniiice  to  another. 


Q.   Why  ? — A.   In  search  of  employment. 


.■^i'i'liinK<'inliloy- 
incnt. 
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Q.  Do  you  say  that  a  Chinaman  who  holdH  property  Ih  not  allowed  ii. 
exercise  his  franeliise  ?    -A.    He  is  not. 

Q.    Is  that  not  an  luliitrary  law  I     A.   I  think  it  is. 

Q.  There  in  no  "lu'ounigenient  for  them  to  become  property  holdeis  ' 

A.   No. 

Q.  Unless  they  are  allowed  the  .same  |(rivilege.s  a.s  other  citizen.^  tlity 
lire  not  likely  t<)  become  so?     A.   No. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Cornwall,  that  the  country  would  be  ju.stiHid  in 
admitting  the  Chinese  to  exercise  the  fninchiHe?  A.  That  is  one  of  those 
\ery  difficult  i|uestioiis  to  answer.  You  can  look  at  it  in  two  wiivf. 
Porhaps,  as;  a  matti-r  of  expediency,  it  is  better  that  they  should  not. 

t^.  Wliy  not  ;  A.  iiecaust  from  their  if^iiorance  of  our  institutions  mid 
our  language,  it  is  inn)ossible  for  them  to  inform  themselves  so  as  to  ^iivi- 
an  intelligent  vote. 

Q.    Ar'  there  any  Chinese  located  near  you  as  farmers  ?— A.   Yes. 

Q.  Where?  A.  There  is  one  Chinese  farmer  about  fifteen  miles  fuMii 
where  I  live. 

Q.  Do  the  (Chinese  In  the  interior  <'oiisunic  nnicli  beef  ?— A.  Yes:  tlun 
live  very  well  when  they  have  the  means. 

Q.    Are  they  large  })urchasers  of  beef? — A.    Yes,  they  always  buy  ln'ct'. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  consume  as  much  per  man  as  white 
men? — A.  1  do  not  think  they  do.  Their  favorite  animal  fowl  is  (mrk 
(something  like  the  Western  States  people)  and  poultry. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  their  pork  from  the  pork-growers,  or  do  they  u'row  ii 
themselves  f  A.  They  do  both.  They  buy  a  great  deal  from  otliPf 
farmers. 

Q.   Do  they  use  much  flour?     A.   Yes  :  they  always  use  flour. 

Q.   In  large  quantities  ?     A.   1  could  haiflly  say. 

Q.   Do  they  use  rice  !     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  tiu»y  use  most  of,  rice  ortlour?-  A.  liiic,  I 
think. 

y.  Where  does  their  rice  come  from  ;  is  it  Chinese  rice  I -A.  I  think  it 
is  Chinese  rice. 

Q.  Do  they  use  much  sugar  ?  A.  Yes,  1  think  .so.  They  are  very  t'nul 
of  sweet  things. 

Q.  Where  does  their  sugar  come  from  ?  -  A.  1  suppose  it  is  the  suijar 
that  is  generally  used  in  tlie  country. 

Q.  Is  it  Chinese  sugai'  or  Island  sugar  ?  A,  I  thitik  it  is  Sandwidi 
Island  sugar,  or  that  from  the  refineries  of  San  Francisco. 

Q.  They  buy  it  from  the  merchants,  do  they? — A.  Yes;  from  tli'' 
Chinese  merchants. 
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y.  Do  they  dt'iil  witit  eai-h  othnr '!     A.  Y«8,  .somewhat  rxt<»nsivoIy  in 
Victoriii. 

y.  Are  they  as  clamiiHh  in  that  way,  anrl  do  they  give  their  |>atrouag»'         ^ 
to  tht'ir  own  friends  t     A.   Ych  ;   I  siiould  think  they  were  ;  they  are  very 
iniu'li  the  same  as  othcf  [leoplc  m  that  re8|)ei:t. 

y.   Are  tliey  industrious /—  A.   Yes;  they  ari- always  at  tiieir  work.  huliiMiriiniH. 


Q.   Are  they  jwaceahle  citizfius?  -  A.    N't'ry. 


I'uiiruahlct. 


liHll 


(l   It'  ])uhlic    works     tile   Paiifir    Railway,    for    instance     were    eons-  I'ublii  work*, 
tructcd  in    British  (Jolunihia,   what   would  he  the  elFect  upon  the  cost  if 
Chiiiesp  lahor  w»!re  to  lie  oniploycnl  I — A.  On  Provincial  works  1 

t^.  No;  the  Pacific   Uailwiiy,  for  instonce  ]   -A.    I  should   look  at   the  *^j,\,,'- '',■,'[,,''"'"'' 
question  this   way  ;    In   the   interest  of  the  Province,    I   should  think    it  lini  ititfl'rcst. 
would  be  hetter  for  svliite  people  to  he  einploped  ;  in  the   interest  of  tlie 
Dominion  it  would    l)f^   liettei-  to  employ   Chinese,    if  tliey   could   he  got 
cheaper  than  white  people. 

<^.  Your  idea  is  that  it  would  not  he  much  chea|H>r  to  huild  the  Pacific  c 
Railway  by  means  of  CJhine.se  labor  '( — A.   My  idea  is  that  it  would  not  he 
iiiucli  cheaper.  i  . 

<^.  Suppose  three  oi'  four  million  dollars  were  to  be  expended  on  puhlic  Public  workH. 
works,  and    there  wer<'  an   advertisement    for    three    or    four    thou.sand 
liiliorers,  what  proportion  of  Chinese  do  you  supj)ose  would  be  employed  ; 
do  you  supiMjse  they  would  be  more  likely  than  other  classes  to  rush  into 
the  country  to  obtain  this  labor!    -A.    I  do  not  think  so. 

y.  Is  there  any  fear  of  a  vei'V  large  proportion  of  them  coming  there 
in  the  event  of  public  works  lieing  jirojectf'd  (  A.  I  suppose  if  they  were 
sure  of  getting  permanent  emf)loyment  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  you 
inijiht  be  able  to  find  a  sufficient  number  for  a  large  work. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  expected  that  white  people  would  rush  in  as  fast  as  whiii' lahororH. 
Hic  ("liinese  ?- -A.    I   should   think  yon    could   always  obtain  a  sulticient 
uiinilier  of  white  laborers. 


<v'.   .\re  they  tenijKTate  as  a  rule  ? —A.    As  far  as  I  know  they  arc 


Tettilid'atc. 


().  .More  so  than  tlie  whites  ? — A.   Oh,  much  more.      I  do  not  think   J  Jlorcsu  tlian 
liave  ever  seen  an  intoxicated  Chinaman.     No  doubt  there  are  sucli,  but 
1  have  not  seen  any. 

Q.   What  do  vou  tliink  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of   Briti.sh  FcoUhk.  in  nritUli 
lolunilaa,   witii  regard  to  allowing  them  to  settle    permanently    in  the  theni  holding 
Pi'ovincd? — A.    1    thing   the   feeling  against   their    settling    permanently  '""'** '"'^*- 
vould  be  very  strong  against  their  occupying  lands — against  their  holding 
lands  in  fee  simple. 

Q.  Is  the   objection   to  the   Chinese    confined    to   the    whit<>    laboring  objection  to  con- 

cksKcs,  or  is  it  felt  by  most  men  ?— A.   I  think  it  is  confined  to  the  white  Ani^l  <<>  white 
,  ,      .  '  -'  laboring  classes, 

lanonng  classes. 

Q.  They  are  a  little  jealous,  lsuppo.se? — A.   Yes;  I  think   that  is  the 
trigiu  of  the  feeling  amongst  them. 
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Q.  Do  some  of  them  make  money  ? — A.  I  think  some  of  them  nakc  ;i 
jipod  deal  of  money. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  it — spend  it  in  the  country  or  take  it  away  f 
A.  Those  'ho  have  been  in  my  employ,  and  of  whom  I  can  speak  witli 
confidence,  have  spent  very  much  in  the  country.  I  have  often  known 
them  to  l)e  very  liberal  when  asked  to  contribute  to  different  objects. 
They  always  clothe  themselves  uncommonly  well,  and  provide  themselves 
with  such  comforts  as  are  supjjosed  to  be  necessary.  They  always  have 
good  watches,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  these  respects  they  compare 
most  favorably  with  the  ordinary  class  of  white  people. 

Q.  Has  the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia  taken  any  steps  to  prohi))it 
them  coming  into  the  country  1 — A.  Yes  ;  there  were  .some  very  striiiffcnt 
steps  taken  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.  In  what  shape  / — A.  In  the  way  of  imposing  a  very  heavy  sjM'cial 
yearly  tax  upon  Chinamen. 

Q,   A  discriminating  t^ix  '(     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wiis  that  constitutional  ?  -A.  It  was  found  by  the  Hupreme  Court 
of  British  Columbia  that  it  was  not  constitutional. 

Q.  Not  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  by  one  of  the  judges  of  that  (Mnirt '. 
— A.  The  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  If  the  Chinamen  had  not  come  to  British  Columbia,  do  you  tliink 
more  white  people  would  have  come  to  settle  down  with  their  families  and 
cultivate  the  soil  1 — A.  No  ;  I  have  no  reason  to  tliink  so. 

Q.  Your  agricultunil  experience  does  not  lead  you  to  think  that  ?  A. 
No. 

Q.  HaVe  you  heard  miners  or  other  people  complain  that  they  could 
not  get  wives  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  or  not. 

Q.   I  suppose  white  labor  is  in  good  demand  there? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  What  if  the  late  per  month  for  farm  hands?  A.  In  my  part  of 
the  country  ? 

Q.  Yes  ;  or  any  other  part  of  the  country  1  A.  t  h-ive  two  men  per 
ni(  lently  on  ray  fann  ;  one  gets  $50  a  month  for  the  year  round,  and  tin' 
other  $45  ii  month. 

Q.   With  board  or  without /—A.  With  board. 

Q.  Are  those  white  men  or  Chinamen  1 — A,   White  men. 

Q.   Have  they  families  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  So,  then,  they  have  no  other  privilege  but  what  you  speak  nt'  1 
mean  they  do  not  keep  horses  or  a  cow  ? — A.  They  are  found  in  evciy 
thing  they  require. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  white  men  ? — A.  Yes  ;  that  is 
in  my  neighborhood.     Many  men  get  more  than  that,  but  perhaps  for  I 
only  a  few  months  in  the  summer. 
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Could  white  men  going  there  get  employment  at  these  rates?—  A.  No ; 
not  so  much.  I  have  two  Chinamen  employed  a«  household  servants  ; 
one  of  them  gets  $35  and  the  other  f  30  a  month. 
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(j.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  wages  Chinamen  get  when  employed  on  Wwix 
the  farm  ? — A.  Very  much  the  same.  I  have  known  Chinamen  to  get  """  *" 
more  than  i$45  a  month  on  farms  ;  they  were  exceptionally   good   hand.s. 

y.  Were  they  employetl  throughout  the  summer? — A.  Yes;  during 
the  farming  season. 

Q.  Do  yon  employ  Chinamen   for  irrij;ation  on   the  farm?     A.   Yes;  irriguiion. 
they  are  employed  a  go<Kl  deal  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  they  make  good  agricultural  hands  ?     Nn  ;  not  generally, 

Q.  They  do  not  understand  the  work  ?  A.  They  are  wonderfully  pains- 
taking, of  course,  and  for  certain  work  they  would  be  u.seful,  but  not  for 
the  general  uses  that  you  require  a  man  for  in  a  new  country;  You 
re(|uire  a  man  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 

Q.  They  are  very  imitative  f     A.    Very  imitative.     They  are  v  onder-  imiiaiveKood 
fully  good  garfleners.     The  way  in  which  they  make  lands  produce  in  the  K'i"l<'neiB. 
neighborhood  of  a  town  where  they  may  start  market-gnrdening  is  some- 
thing extmordinary.     Before  the  Chinamen  went  into  that  sort  of  work 
in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  Victoria,  I    never  knew  a   town  that   was  more 
hadly  supplied  with  market  vegetables  ;  and  s'nce  they   have  taken  up  VoKotublo  Hiippl.\ 
gardening  there   I   never  knew  a   town  l>etter  supplied.     They  have   a  '»  victoria, 
climate  there  in  which  they   can  produce  vegetables  all  the  year  round, 
if  sufficient  care  is  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  farmers  around   Victoria  complain  of  Ktiriiiei-Hconi- 
Chinese  com|)etitiou  ? — A.   Yes  ;  I  have  heard  that  complaint. 

Q.  And  have  you  heard  the  statement  that  they  were  almost  prohibited  Duflcionoy  voko- 
froui  making  any  sales  of  vegetables  in  the  city  ? — A.   I   have  heard  that    "  ' ''''  '"  °™' 
complaint  continually.      But  what  I  have  said  ju.st  now  is  really  the  case, 
that  until  Chinamen  took  up  that  sort  of  work   in  Victoria,  there  were 
hardly  any  vegetables  in  the  maikets. 

(j.   And  they  were,  therefore,  an  acquisition? — A.   Quite  an  aequi.sition.  AciiniHitUm. 

By  the  C/inirrnan  : 

Q.  That  is  news  to  me,  and  I  have  been  then;  twenty-one  years  ? — 
A.  I  have  been  there  seventeen  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  before  the 
Chinamen  came  there,  there  were  no  vegetables  to  be  got  to  speak  of. 


.latl. 
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Q,  Have  you  visited  the  jail  in  Victoria? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  Penitentiary  ?-  A.    Yes. 

Q.   Have  you  seen  a   larger   portion  of  the    prisoners    to    have    been  I'mportlon. 
I  Chinese  than  white  people  ?-   A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  more  subject  to  larceny  or  other  crimes  than  the  white  '''"■<  <>iiy. 
el — A.   No  ;  not  so  far  as  my  knowle<lge  goes. 
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Q.  Are  they  as  much  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  the  Chinese  are  exemplary  i'l 
that  respect.  It  is  very  seldom  that  there  is  a  charge  made  against  a 
Chinaman.     They  xeem  to  me  to  be  a  law-abiding  class. 

Q.  You  have  never  leved  in  Cariboo. — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  knowledge  of  the  burglaries  and  robhoi-it-s 
that  have  been  committed  by  Chinamen  I — No.  I  know  this,  that  if  an 
unfortunate  Chinaman  commits  anything  of  that  sort  he  is  bounded  down, 
not  by  the  Chiiioie  but  by  the  whites.  If  a  Chinaman  was  supposed  to 
have  committed  a  crime  of  any  sort  he  would  be  followed  by  white  nun 
of  a  certain  class,  who  would  make  a  point  of  running  him  down  if  they 
possibly  could  ;  but  if  one  of  their  own  fellows  was  guilty  of  a  like  offensp, 
the  whites  I  speak  of  would  seldom  think  of  acting  in  the  same  way 
towards  him. 
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Q.  What  is  the  general  feeling  in  British  Columbia  as  to  the  desirability 
of  discouraging  Chinese  immigration  1 — A.  I  should  think  that  the  feelin;; 
against  the  Chinese  is  widely  spread.  The  employers  of  labor  and  tin- 
better  classes  in  British  Columbia  recognize  the  advantage  of  having  tlic 
Chinese  there  ;  but  the  working  classes,  aided  by  politicians  have  raist-d 
the  cry  against  them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  appear  strange  that  the  fanners  on  Vancouver  Islanrl 
who  want  hands  should  not  employ  Chinese  ? — A.  I  don't  think  .so  at 
all.  The  reason  is  JMst  as  I  said  before.  Where  there  is  not  niiicli 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  you  have  to  give,  anyl)ody  would  naturally 
rather  employ'  white  lalior.  The  whole  of  the  facts  regarding  tiiis 
question  go  to  shv.  if  that  there  is  really  no  ground  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  workmen  and  that  wherever  they  can,  employers  of  labor  employ 
white  men  in  preference  to  Chinamen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  Chinese  having  erected  factories  in  British 
Columbia  ?— A.  No  :  I  do  not  remember.  The  Chinese  there  are  .sini|ily 
laborers,  Ac.  and  their  coming  and  going  is  regulated  by  supply  of  and 
demand  for  lalior. 

I  should  say  that  the  Chinese  are  a  law-abiding  class.  They  are  perhaps 
the  most  law-abiding  class  I  have  come  in  contact  with.  It  is  rare  that 
there  is  any  serious  crime  laid  to  their  charge  ;  we  have  often  heard  rumors 
that  they  are  very  immoral  in  a  way  that  is  unmentionable.  But  this  i> 
merely  a  rumor,  as  I  understand  :  nobody  knows  anything  iibont  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  ;  have  yon 
l>een  in  their  houses :  A.  I  have  beeu  in  different  Chinese  houses ;  I 
have  not  J»een  in  any  of  their  houses  in  the  towns, which,  I  understand,  are 
inhabited  closely.  The  Chinese  rooms  that  I  have  been  in  have  always 
been  as  clean  and  nice  as  possible. 

The  Chairman  Mr.  De  Cosmos.— The  best  criterion  that  the  comniittei- 
could  have  respecting  the  morality  of  the  Chinese,  and  whether  they  are 
offenders  against  the  laws  or  not,  would  be  the  reports  of  the  Police 
Courts,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Assizes,  ifec. ;  I  think  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  obtftiu  these  reiMjrts. 
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Q.  Yoo  have  never  lived  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  there  was  a 
large  section  of  Chinese  population  settled  1 — A.  No  ;  I  have  not.     <  *ne 
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of  the  chargeti  more  frequently  made  a^inst  the  Chinamen  is  that  of 
aggiavated  assault.  They  are  perhaps  oftener  charged  with  that  than  any 
other  offence ;  that  is  owing  to  their  impulsive  nature.  They  will  .seize 
whate''er  coniep  nearest  to  their  hands  and  strike  their  opponent  with  it ; 
in  that  way  they  oft«n  get  into  troulile.  I  have  never  known  a  case  of 
that  kind  maliciously  premeditated.  The  offence  of  a  Chinaman  is  seldom 
overlooked. 

(^.  Nor  would  it  l»e  overlooked  in  the  ca.se  of  a  white  man,  if  a  white  Tiiainumi. 
man  were  subject  to  the  same  charge  J— A.  The  class  who  have  signed  the 
petition  would  not  overlook  the  ca.se  of  a  Chinaman  charged  in  that  way, 
while  they  continually  do  so  when  one  of  their  own  number  so  oflends. 


Q.  That  is  the  clas.s  on  which  society  is  built  ? 
much  the  worse  for  society. 


-A.   I   should  say,  so  HiH'ieiy. 


Q.  Is  there  any  other  rock  on  w^hich  society  is  built  than  the  laboir*''  i  •''loatinK  laliorcra. 
—A.   Floating  lalwrers — those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and  move 
from  country  to  country. 

(j.   I  do  not  refer  to  tioating  laliorers ;  I   mean  the  laborers  of  British  HritiHli  Culiiiiiliiu 
Uolumbial — A.   I  should  say  the  laljorers  of  British  Columbia  were  not  '"'K'"'"'ry. 
the  rocks  on  which  s<  ?iety  is  built :  they  are  e.s.sentially  a  migratory  class. 
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RESULTS. 

If  persoiml  prejudice,  and  feeling  U'  eliminatetl  from  this  evidence,  it  is  Hemmii  ofevi- 
inipassible  not  to  admit  that  as  a  tailoring  class  the  preponderence  is  not  rawiM-."" '" '  '" 
<^raiiLst  the  Chinese.     They  are  siatetl  to  be  honest   in    their  dealings, 
indu.strious,  solier.  jjeaceable  and  law-abiding,  frugal  and  cleanly,  and  when  Horn 
doing  well  to  live  well,  consuming  the  .same  articles  and  gotKls,  as  do  the  '"''■^'""■'■ 
white  laborers,  thereby  equally  contributing  with  them  to  the  re^'enue. 
That  as  domestic  servants  they  are  quite  as  goo<l  if  not  preferable.     That 
they  do  not  comjiete  or  interfere  with  lumliering,  farming,  or  any  skilled 
industry,  and  that  even  in  market  ganlening  they  could  l>e  beaten  by  the 
whites,  if  the  latter  were  willing  to  work  a.s  hard,  as  shown  bv  the  ins- 
tance of  the  Italian  gardeners  in  San  Francisco.     That  the  .,.   fereneo  I'reforenco  in 
throughout  the  whole  Province  is  in  fa^•or  of  white  lalior,  and  the  proceeds  iJIboVff'iibtain-'''^^ 
of  white  industry,  if  brought  within  the  purchasing  power  of  those  who  "l>le. 
have  to  pay,  '<\'t  that  the  wages  demanded  by  the  white  laborers  are  such  'roocxiieimivi!. 
as  few  persoitc  crn  afford  to  give  ;  that  the  great  canning  industry  of  the 
Province  could  not  have  been  carrieil  on  without  them.    That  they  utilize  ''"iity. 
and  draw  returns  from  grounds  that  the  whites  would   not  till,  and    from 
mines  which  they  have  aliandoned. 

That  the  white  lalKiring  classes  themselves,   the   moment    they  become  Hlne  Momlay. 
contractors  are  the  first  to  employ  the  Chinese  as  laborers,  and  that  the 
manufacturers  prefer  them.  I»ecause  they  have  no  "  Blue  Mondays."  That  To  he  (lopendeil 
in  mining  countrie.s  on  great  public  undertakings  they  are  more  to  l)e  """ 
dej)ended  on,  as  the  white  laborers  rush  off  to  the  mining  grounds,  when 
they  hear  of  a  successful  "  .strike,"  whereas  the  Chinese  do  not  ; — and  that  I'roneiiee  nsofol 
up  to  this  time  their  pt-eseuce  in  the  Province  had  lieen  most  useful,  if  not 
indispensible. 

The  conclusioits  of  the  Committee  must  have  l>een  in  accord  with  the 
evidence,  for  after  sitting  for  weeks,  and  hearing  all  that  the  represents,- 
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tives  of  British  Columbia  could  Hay  upon  the  Hubject,  and  all  Uie  evidciH^e 
they  could  bring,  the  Report  signed  by  the  Chairman  from  British  Coluiii 
bia,  simply  recommends  "  that  Chinese  emigration  ought  not  l)e  encour 
aged.  "  That  Chines*)  lalx)r  ought  not  be  employed  on  Dominion  Public 
Works."  Anything  more  faintly  condemnatory  could  hardly  have  Ixcii 
put. 

The  question  was  not,  should  Chinese  immigration  l)e  encouraged,  liut 
should  the  coming  of  the  Chinese  into  the  country  be  prevented.  Had  it 
l)een  injurious  or  not  ?  Did  the  state  of  the  country  admit  doing  without 
it?  No  one  desiretl  to  encourage  Chinese  immigration,  'out  under  all  the 
iilll'ni!l2i'i5^'*"^ "'  circumstances  was  it  better  for  the  country  to  be  without  it  {  Had  tin^ 
Country's  material  prosperity  been  advancecl  or  retarded  by  it  1  On  tin'sc 
points  with  all  this  evidence  before  it,  with  all  that,  the  British  Columliia 
members  could  bring,  or  by  exanunation  elicit  from  the  witnesses,  thn 
Committee,  with  its  Chairman,  a  member  fronj  British  Columbia,  most 
carefully  abstain  from  the  expression  of  an  opinion. 

Such  is  the  only  evidence  that  up  to  this  time,  has  been  laid  before  the 
Parliament  and  the  country. 

It  will  have  again  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  evideiuf 
taken  by  this  Commission  in  British  Columbia. 


the  Report. 


CHAPTER  4. 

Kyidcnce  in  R.  C.  We  now  submit  the  evidence  taken  in  British  Colnmbia  bytheCmii 
missioners  in  the  order  in  which  it  ws^a  given  and  received.  It  will  Iw 
found  to  cover  the  objections  raised  in  the  Petition  to  the  Parliiiiiiiiit. 
and  in  the  interrogatories  directed  to  persons  residins;  in  British  Coin  in 
bia.  The  answers  to  the  written  interrogatories  were  returnefl  after 
the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  In  some  instances,  answers  were  iiccdin 
panied  with  written  requests  that  they  should  not  be  usetl.  An  eiiiliinjjo 
having  thus  been  laid  on  their  practical  utility,  the  Commissioneis  liiuc 
not  felt  justified  in  including  them  in  the  return  to  the  Conuni.'isinii. 
There  may  have  been  private  reasons  affe«;ting  their  personal  interests 
which  induced  the  writers  to  make  such  requests,  and  as  the  e\  idi'iicc 
.sought  was  intended  to  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  people  of  the 
Province,  without  fear  of  any  injurious  conse(|uenocs.  these  requests  had 
to  be  regarded. 

From  numbers  to  whom  the  questions  were  addressed  no  answers  havp  | 
been   received,   for   reasons  it   niu.st  be  presumed  satisfactory  to  them 
selves. 
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The  questions  it  will  be  perceived  are  directed  to  the  following  |K)iiii> 

1.  The  clivss  of  imn''^ant8  from  China. 

2.  As  to  their  state  of  health  on  arrival. 

3.  A:;  t^  their  Iteing  a  burden  on  the  people  of  the  Province  from  want.  I 
sickness  or  otherwise. 

4.  ft  and  6.  Their  habits,  as  to  industry,  sobriety,  economy,  obeflienffl 
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to   law   and   fidelity  to  contractH,    or  interference   with   the  whites,    by 
compfltition  and  otherwise  in  the  lahor  market. 

7,  8  and  9.  As  to  their  tii-st  reception  in  tlit  Province,  the  want  they 
Hupplied,  and  the  peritx)  when,  and  by  whom,  the  agitation  iigaiiist  them 
tintt  commenced,  and  by  what  clasues  it  is  now  carried  on. 

10.  As  to  their  habits  being  injurious  to  the  public  niot-als  or  public 
heiilth. 

11,12  and  1.').  As  to  the  eft'ect  of  tlieir  presence  on  the  development  of 
the  Province,  whether  longer  necessary  or  desirable,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  people,  should  they  leave,  or  be  driven  out. 

14,  1ft  and  16.  As  to  what  number  in  proportion  to  the  whites  would 
be  for  the  l>e8t  interest  of  the  Province,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
the  introduction  of  capital,  if  the  supply  of  domestic  servants  was  depend- 
ent upon  those  coming  from  Europe  or  Americu. 

17,  18  and  H).  Whether  there  should  be  an  expulsion  of  those  hiM-e,  or 
restriction  or  regulation  of  their  further  immigration,  or  could  an  effectual 
supply  of  white  labor  be  obtained  >ty  the  combined  effort  of  the  Province 
and  its  Legislature  with  equal  lulvantage  to  the  province. 

20,  21  and  22.  As  to  whether  there  be  steady  remunerative  work  for 
white  people  in  the  Proviace,  what  the  effect  of  opening  up  tbe  railway 
Belt  has  been,  or  whether  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  retarfled  white 
immigration, 

23,  24  and  25,  What  effect  their  presence  has  hiul  upon  the  morals  of 
the  people. 

2fi  and  27.      .\s  to  knowledge  of  leprosy,  ov  other  general  information. 


Tiiese  ({uestions  it  will  be  observed  aflbrd  the  broadest  latitude  of  en- 
<iuiry,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  statement  of  facts,  or  expi-ession  of 
opinion  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  person  answering  may  desir(>  to  go.  They 
were  intentionally  framed  so  as  to  giv?  this  latitude  ami  to  elicit  the  most 
unrestricted  information.  They  were  further  accompanied  and  strei:gth- 
Piied  by  the  general  invitation  given  by  the  Commissioners  at  the  opening 
of  the  Commission  in  Victoria,  and  duly  published,  to  all  parties  to  come 
forward  and  place  before  the  Commissioners  orally,  or  by  'vriting,  their 
views  on  the  subjeet  ;  enabling  those  who,  from  sensitiveness,  sickness  or 
other  causes,  were  unwilling  to  come  forward  in  public,  to  convey  their 
opinions  as  well  as  those  more  accustomed  to  public  life. 

The  total  nnmVwr  who  came  forward  or  replied  was  51,  as  in  the  follow- 
|ing  list :  — 

Witnesses  : 

1.  John  Wtsthrop  Carey,  Victoria,  '    \yor. 

2.  Charles  T.  Bloomfield,         "         t,   perintendent  of  Police. 
^  John  Heam,  "         !  _rgeant  of  Police. 

4.  Hon.  A.  E.  B.  Davie,         "         Attorney-General. 

5.  Dr.  Helmckon,  "         R.  C.  Surgeons,  London. 
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10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19- 
nery. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 
nery. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 


6.  Charles  Wilson,  Cariboo,  Barrister. 

7.  W.  K.  Bull,  Victoria,  Tax  Collector. 

8.  John  Jessop,       "         Provincial  Immigration  Agent. 

9.  Hon.  John  Rolmon,  Victoria,  Provincial  Secretary. 
W.  Tuckfield, 

Richard  Jones,  Provincial  Ta.v  Collector. 
Sir  M.  B.  Begbie,  Chief  Justice,  B.  C. 
Joseph  Metcalf,  Jr.,  Nanaimo. 
Robert  Ward,  Victoria,  Commission  Merchant. 
James  Young,  Nanaimo. 

R.  F.  Johns,  South  Saanich,  M.  P.  P.,  Fanner. 
E.  Stevenson,  M.  D.,  Victoria,  College  Ph.  «fe  Sur.  Ontario. 
Benjamin  M.  Pearse,         "         formerly  Surveyor  Gen'l. 
Thomas  E.  Ladner,  New  Westminster,   Fnwer  Riv.  Salmon 
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John  Laity,  Maple  Ridge,  Fann  laliorer. 
John  Tremblath,         "       Fanner. 
J.  W.  Innis,  Esquimalt,  Naval  Storekeeper, 
W.   H.   Ladner,    Ladner's  Landing,    Fra.ser 


H.  M.  Dockyaixl. 
River,    Salmon   (^'an 


Wni.  C.  Ward,  Victoria,  Manivger  Bank  B.  C. 

James  B.  Kennedy,  New  Westminster,  Luml>erman. 

Robert  Scott,  Nanaimo,  Wellington  Collieries. 

William  Moresby,  New  Westminster,  Gaoler. 

John  Bryden,  Nanaimo,  Wellington  Collieries. 

Mathew  Trotter  Johnson,  Victoria,  Merchant. 

W.  B.  Adair,  Frtuser  River,  British  American  Packing  Co. 

D.  R.  Lord,         "  "  "  " 

E.  V.  Bodwell,  Victoria  Railway  Accountant. 
W.  J.  Armstrong,  New  Westminster,  Slierift". 
Samuel    M.    Robins,    Nanaimo,    Superintendent    Vancouver 
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Company. 

35.  John  Tiudal,  Victoria. 

36.  Michael  Haney,  Yale,  Irishman,  Sui)erint<fndent  C.  P.  R. 

37.  W.  Stephenson,  Forks  Quesnelle. 

38.  Rev.  Philip  Dwyer,  Victoria,  Killaloe  Cathedral,  Ireland. 

39.  Robert    Dunsmuir.    M.    P.   P.,    Victoria,     Proprietor    Welliniiton 
Mines. 

40.  J.  Dawson,  Nanaimo,  J.  P. 

41.  David  Wm.  Gordon,  M.  P.,  Nanaimo,  Contractor  and  Builder. 

42.  Hon.   Mr.  .Justice  Crease,  Victoria,    British    Columbia,    Supreme 
Court. 

43.  Andrew  Onderdonk,  C.  P.  Railway  Contractor. 

44.  Emily  Wharton,  Victoria,  L.  E.  V. 

45.  C.  T.  Dupont,  "        Inspector  Inland  Revenue. 

46.  Hon.  M.  T.  Drake,    "      .President  Ex.  Co.  B.  C. 

47.  Knights  of  Labor,  Nanaimo,  No.  3017. 

48.  John  A.  Bradley,  Victoria. 

49.  Huaiig-Sic-Chen,  Chinese  Consulate  San  Francisco. 
60.  Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat,  Essayist. 
•61.  R.  O'Brien,  M.  D.,  Nanaimo,  President  N.  Tra.  Associatioit. 
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The  following  are  thf  questionH ; — 

1.  What  c]a8ii««K  of  people  come  here  as  euiigrantH  from  China?  Are 
they  chiefly  laborera,  mechanicH  or  traders  ? 

2.  When  they  arrive  here,  do  they  usually  arrive  in  good  health  and 
fit  for  work  ? 

3.  Have  you  any  system  of  public  poor  relief,  and  do  they  often 
l)ecome  a  Iturden  on  that  fund,  or  upon  the  private  charity  of  white 
citizens  ? 

4.  Are  they  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abuling  or  are 
they  la7.y,  drunken,  extravagant  or  turl)ulent  ?  Please  answer  this  ques- 
tion fully. 

ij.  Do  they  respect  their  engagements  with  white  men,  and  carry  out 
their  contracts  1 

6.  Do  they  show  any  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  pi-ospects  of  the 
white  population  in  any  way  beyond  the  competition  which  they  offer  in 
the  labor  market  ? 

7.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  this  Province,  did  they  supply  a 
want  then  felt,  and  was  their  coming  encouraged  and  welcomed  / 

8.  Up  to  what  period  did  that  feeling  continue  1 

9.  When  did  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  begin,  and  what  ola«s 
or  classes  of  people  began  it,  and  wliat  classes  are  now  carrying  it 
forward  ? 

10.  Is  there  anything  in  their  habits  or  mode  of  living  injurious  to  tlie 
pvbiic  peace,  or  to  the  public  health  ?  Please  answer  this  question  fully. 

1 1 .  Has  the  presence  of  Chinese  contribnted  to  the  development  of  the 
Province  ? 

1 2.  Is  their  presence  here  any  longer  necessary  or  desirable  ? 

13.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
pe«f}le  of  this  Province,  if  they  were  to  go  hence  voluntarily  or  other- 
wise 1 

14.  Are  not  a  certain  numlx^r  necessary,  and  if  so,  how  many'f 

15.  What  proportion  (if  any)  should  Chinese  immigration  liear  to  the 
immigration  of  white  people  in  order  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
colony  and  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  now  here,  or  those  who 
may  come  here  ? 

16.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  immigration  into  this  colony  of 
persons  with  capital,  if  the  supply  of  domestic  servants  depended  upon  the 
iiuralier  of  such  coming  from  Europe  or  other  parts  of  America  ? 

17.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  Chinese  residents  should  be 
forced  to  leave  this  Province,  or  the  further  advent  of  others  should  Iw 
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prevented,   or  merely  that  the  numbem  coining  should  be  ragulalad  in 
Home  manner,  us  to  the  number  and  choice  of  Huch  emigrants  7 

18.  What  manner  would  you  suggest  should  be  adopted  to  rwitriot  or 
regulate  their  coming  ? 

.19.  Would  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  Prorince 
and  its  Legislature,  to  encourage  white  immigration,  and  discourage  thi; 
employment  of  Chinese,  effectually  furnish  a  supply  of  white  labor, 
exclude  Chinese  immigration  and  at  the  same  time  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  colony  as  speedily  and  safely  as  they  are  now  being 
developed  ? 

30.  Can  white  people  now  tind  remunerative  employment  here  and 
steady  work,  and  is  such  remuneration  adequate  to  sup|)ort  and  clotlit! 
and  educate  tlieir  families  and  make  reasonable  provision  for  old  age  l 

21.  Has  not  the  o|)ening  up  of  the  public  lands  reserved  for  railway 
purposes  had  a  material  effect  on  the  inuiiignUion  of  settlers  to  this 
Province  ? 

22.  Has  white  immigration  lieen  retardetl  by  the  presence  of  Chinesn 
immigrants  in  this  Province  ? 

23.  What  personal  observations  have  you  made  a,s  to  the  effect  of  th« 
Chinese  upon  the  morals  of  the  white  people,  and  are  they  more  injurious 
than  whit«  people  of  similar  or  allied  habits. 

24.  Is  the  proportion  of  depraved  and  immoral  people  amongst  the 
Chinese  here  greater  than  amongst  white  population  in  other  placei 
similarly  situated,  where  the  Chinese  are  not  found  ? 

2r).  Do  the  vicious  and  depraved  flaunt  their  vice  and  depravity  mow 
openly  or  more  effectually  than  do  white  people  in  similar  classes  1 

26.  What  personal  knowledge  have  you  of  the  presence  of  lepray 
amongst  them  and  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  lepros}'  beiag 
communicated  from  them  to  the  whites,  and  if  so,  how  many  instanees 
and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

27.  Can  you  give  any  statistical  or  other  information,  or  furnish  tuiy 
facts  bearing  on  the  general  question  now  being  considered  by  Jiu 
commission,  which  will  facilitate  its  work,  or  make  its  labors  more 
complete  ? 


Though  several  of  the  objections  to  which  the  above  enquiries  went 
directed  will  hereafter  require  and  receive  separate  and  distinct  consider- 
ation, it  may  be  said  that  the  conclusions  deducible  from  the  whole 
evidence  so  taken  by  the  commissioners  in  British  Columbia  as  well  as 
from  their  personal  observations  and  enquiries  agree  with  those,  to  t« 
drawn  from  the  evidence  taken  Ijefore  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1879. 

There  is  the  same  preponderating  testimony  as  to  the  sobriety,  industry 
and  frugality  of  the  Chinese  as  manual  laborers,  and  the  reliance  to  hv 
placed  upon  their  performance  of  contracts.     There  is  at  the  same  time 
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ovidenoe  of  the  great  antipathy  of  nice,  and  the  undoubted  jireferenee  for  General  reeulu 

white  labor  throughout  the  Province,  with  a  difference  of  opinion  hh  to 

the  benefit  hitherto  derived  from  theii   prettence,  and  the  necesHity  of  itH 

continuance.     With  one  or  two  marked  oxceptioiiH,  the  pre|)onderance  Ik 

in  favor  of   restrictions    upt)n    their   future  acJvent   in  large   nunil>era, 

leaving  alone  those  who  are  now  in  the  Province  ;  but  a  close  inspeution 

of  the  evidence,  shows  the  cont^lusions  on  one  side,  to  be  the  result  of 

practical  obsei-vation  and  experience  />i  nmnfi'tion  tinth  the  aetnnl  rirrum- 

danws  uf  the  cowitrif,  tin-  other  to  be  more  or  less  theoretical,  and  the 

result  of  long  engendered  prejudice,  natural  enough  |>erhaps  with  minds 

Itrooding  on  ideal  perfection,  but  not  in  accordance  with  iiunian  naturt^ 

or  the  habits  of  mankind  even  in  the  most  civilisetl  countries. 

The  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  (Chinese  an»  in  many  respect  obje<'- 
tionable,  their  religious  practices  idolatrous  and  offensive,  their  sordid 
desire  for  the  accumulation  of  money  and  hoarding  it  up  injurious,  but 
tliese  same  faults  are  to  Ije  found  among  other  people,  and  if  all  were 
excluded  against  whom  such  charges  could  be  brought,  the  (Ktpulation  of 
iiritish  Columbia  would  be  extremely  limited. 

The  soundest  legislation  in  a  fi-ee  country  is  that   which  based  on  the  Hound  leglaUtlon, 
highest  moral  principles,  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  existence  of  the 
\  frailties  and  errors  of  mankind,  and  so  frames  its  enactments  that  it  will 
, accomplish  the  greatest  good  a  tainable  for  tne  greatest  number  though 
jit  may  not  be  all  the  good  that  might  l)e  desirwi.      You  cannot   straight- 
lace  a  free  nation. 


CHAPTER  5. 


OP1U.M    8MUKIN'<J    AND    J'llOSTITlJTION'. 


\At  the  end  of  the  Long  Drive  in  the  Royal  Park  at  Windsor,  about 
t^  miles  from  the  Castle,  on  the  spot  where  .'our  roads  met,  forty  years 
agA  there  stood,  and  it  may  stand  there  yet,  a  monument  erected  by  the 
latA  King  George  the  IV.,  to  his  father  Oeorge  the  III.  It  was  sur- 
mo^ted  with  the  figure  of  the  old  king,  and  bore  this  inscription  : 

"  PiiM  Ji/ius  optitiw  I'atri." 


(icorKi!  lliii  Ith  to 
GcorKc  the  3ni. 


from  youth   to  age  hardly  war- 
Histoiy  or  the  monument   must 


Kxniniiiiilion  nt 
charortcr. 


The  1-elations  between  father  and  son 
ranied  this  descriptive  tribute.  Either 
tell  in  untruth. 

It.  however,  clearly  indicates  one  suggestion,  that  to  arrive  at  truth, 
we  must  examine  the  characters  of  those  who  give  characters  to  them- 
selvpis  or  others,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  those  to  whom  the  characters 
i*re  jB^iven.     The  Italian  proverb  tells  u.s,  "  Every  medal  has  its  reverse." 

We  are,  therefore,  in  the  present  instiince  to  examine  not  only  the 
••hiiracters  given  to  the  Chinese,  bnt  the  characters  of  those  who  give 
them. 

No  Canadian  will  pretend   to  defend  pro.stitution  or  opium  smoking.  Are  the  Chinese 
Both  are  vices  to  be  prevented  if  jMissible,  and  as  far  as  |)ogsible,  but  what  beta^SroiwhUnC) 
we  have  ?ic  present  to  determine  is  whether  the  Chinese  are  the  cause  of  thcnountry. 
these  evils  in  the  country,  for  if  not,  punishing  them  will  not  only  not 
remove  the  evil,  but  would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  discreditable  to  a  free 
and  self-governing  country. 

It  is  urged,  as  one  of  the  gravest  objections  to  the  presence  of  the  Chi- 
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Optuui  fon^ed  on 
theC'hlnvM'  by  lh« 
HritiKh. 


The  lort'hn  Arrow. 


ItMnnclont  iiw;. 


I     d  in  vHriuiiM 
V    /» Chloriil 
murphino. 


Th*  t>op|>)'. 


Cultivation. 


In  United  Htatos 
and  Anstralin. 


Increase  of 
Consumption  )ii 
the  United  States 


nese,  thnt  they  urn  in  the  habit  of  opium  smoking,  and  introduce  that 
habit  in  the  phices  where  they  are  permitted  to  dwell. 

Apart  from  the  historical  fact,  that  our  country  within  the  laMt  tliirty 
years  forced  the  use  of  opium  upon  the  Chinese,  burned  their  towns,  dt- 
moliahed  their  fortifications,  aiui  slaughtered  their  people,  to  conii>el  thom 
to  admit  it  into  China,  against  the  wish  of  its  government  luid  its  iiihabi 
tants,  as  an  article  of  trade  and  consumption,  besides  making  them  pay 
seventeen  millions  of  fmunds  sterling  as  indemnity  and  war  expenses,  for 
presuming  to  resist  its  importation,  and  seizing  a  little  vessel,  on  board  of 
which  it  was  found,  entering  one  of  their  ports,  that  vessel  l>earing  tlm 
British  Hag,  mid  the  article  itself  \mng  the  production  "f  our  own  Kiut 
Indian  possessions,  and  an  essential  factor,  from  i  w<)  derive<l  thp 
means  of  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  East  Indian  (iovernment;  th"  start 
ling  fact  meet."*  us  that  it  was  in  use  aiuon^  .e  British  people  themselves 
long  liefore  the  advent  of  the  Chinese  into  British  Columbia,  or  as  work 
ling  classes  either  into  America  or  Groat  Britain,  and  was  and  is  used  iti 
immense  quantities  among  the  European  nations  where  a  Chinaman  never 
Iwas  seen.  That  the  Hower  from  which  it  is  derived  grows  in  almost  every 
ganlen  of  Europe  and  America,  and  that  it  is  a  common  article  of  barter 
and  of  trade  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  That  it  is  used  in 
half  a  dozen  different  ways,  and  may  bo  found  in  every  apothecary's  siiojt 
in  England  and  America.  That  as  chloral,  morphine  and  chewing,  it  i.s 
far  more  extensively  and  more  dangerously  used,  and  less  capable  of  l>einj< 
detected  than  the  practice  of  opium  smoking. 

It  may  be  not  inappropriate,  in  discussing  this  phase  of  the  questioi 
very  briefly,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  authorities  Ijearing  on  its  use.  Th. 
British,  French  and  American  scientists  recognize  it  as  derived  exclusiv^ 
ly  from  the  paptiver  somniffrum,  or  the  ordinary  white  and  black  popp;. 
In  India  the  flower  appears  in  February,  in  Etirope  and  the  United  Stats 
not  earlier  than  June,  July  or  August.  All  parts  of  the  poppy  containa 
white  opaque  narcotic  juice.  In  the  capsule  the  juice  most  abounds  ;  tn' 
seeds  are  destitute  of  narcotic  property.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  ancint 
(ireeks,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  garden-plant.  It  is  at  prewnt 
cultivate<l  very  extensively  in  India,  Persia,  Egypt  and  Asiatic  TuKpy 
for  opium,  and  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  especially  France  and  Oemaiiy 
for  the  seeds,  though  in  Iwth  countries,  good  opium  is  at  the  same  iiut- 
produced.  Though  until  recently  only  found  in  the  gardens  as  an  (r»a 
mental  flower,  of  late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  it  on  a  mw 
what  larger  scale  in  the  United  States  ;  and  with  success  in  Aust-ali" 
and  in  the  Province  of  Victoria.  Commerce  is  supplied  with  orium 
chiefly  from  Hindostan,  Persia,  Egypt  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Imnen.se 
({uantities  are  produced  in  the  Indian  Provinces  of  Bahar  and  Beiares, 
and  in  the  more  interior  province  of  Malwa.  The  opium  of  Hindostan  is 
distributed  extensively  through  continental  and  insular  India,  where  it  s 
habitually  employed  in  the  place  of  spirituous  liquors.  Great  quantitits 
are  also  sent  to  China,  into  which  it  finds  an  easy  mtrance  notwitli 
standing  prohibitory  laws.  Much  wos  formerly  produced  in  the  district 
of  ancient  Thebes,  Upper  Egypt,  and  laudanum  was  well  known  as 
Tinctura  Thebaictim.  'Hie  increase  of  consumption  in  the  United  States 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  imiwrtations  : 

In   1878 207,762  lbs. 

"    1879 278,564    " 

•'    1880 372,880    " 
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( Ipium  18  much  adu(ttirat«d.  It  has  Impii  Htatwl  in  Atht^im  by  a  |)er- 
sun  fiiga({etl  in  the  extraction  of  opium  thiit  grapes,  fn^ed  from  their  howIk 
ami  cruahiHl,  were  almost  univerHally  mixed  with  the  |N)ppy-Juiot>,  and 
that  the  inspisaattKi  juice  of  the  gra^ie  thickene<l  with  flour  i;  often  U8e<i 
for  the  same  pur|)ose.  Tn  the  report  on  the  progrtms  and  condition  of 
India  for  1871-72  it  is  t>u  'that  the  cultivation  of  opium  in  India  is 
iiicn'asing,  there  btiiiK  «t  I'  time  of  the  rojKirt  .'•00,000  aores  in  Bengal, 
ikitd  tiOi*  acres  in  Bombay  piinted  with  the  |N)ppy,  and  that  the  t'X|iorts  of 
opium  for  the  same  '  '■ir  amounte»l  to  H«'1,.164  chests,  vnlued  at  £13, 1165, 
IW  sterling,  or  *6r  '  ii40.~  ( Unii, d  Staten  Dii>peiuiiitin-i/.  I'tth  Kdilion  . 
litln:  (tjiium.)' 

Having  thu''  shown  the  ei  ormous  value  of  the  opium  crop  in  India,  for 
whita  (Ireat  Britain  in'  wd  upon  having  China  as  ii  market,  it  may  be  of 
importance  to  ascertiin  t»liut  quantity  is  imported  into  Canada,  its  value, 
and  the  duties  paid.  It  is  elearly  recognized  as  a  legitimate  article  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  accompanying  return  shows  that  during  the 
last  three  years  there  has  been  importe<l  lula  the  everal  Provijices  of  the 
Dominion  a  total  in  value  of  58400,555,  on  which  duties  were  paid  to  the 
Dniiiinion  revenue  of   if 711, 110. 


Vulnr  III  (•nil>  In 
Iniiln  p»;mMii. 


Statkmknt  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  (Jpiuni  entered  for  Consumption 
in  each   Province  of  the  Doininion,  also   Lhe  duty  collected  thereon 


during  the  fiscal  years  ende 

d,  :50th  Jul 

le,  1882,  18 

83,  18f 

<4  respectively. 

I'ROVINCE. 

KNTKREI)  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Ol'IlM. 

Ol'llM     fnEI'AHBU 
TOR  SMOKI.SG. 

1882. 
Ontario , 

Quantity. 

i 

> 

1 

s 

9 

> 

>> 

Lbs. 

790 

1,868 

186 

184 

4 

21,567 

$ 

2,444 

5,591 

471 

613 

15 

"8,833 

$ 

488  80 

1,118  20 

94  20 

122  60 

3  00 

15,766  52 

1 

Lbs. 

* 

$ 



Quebec 

SovaScot    „ 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba ,... 

British  (Jolnmbia  .... 

"'28 

10  00 

Prince  Edward  Island... 
Total 

24,690 

$87,967 

$17,693  32 

2 

$28 

$10  00 

1883. 

Ontario 

Quebec 

1,792 

1 

30,235 

5,i33 

5 
106,367 

• 
'  1,026  60 

ifio 

21,273  40 

"3 

: 

•  >  *  * 

.... 

43 

2  ,50 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

15  00 

Wince  Edward  Island... 
Total 

32,028 

$111,506 

$22,301  00 

3  i    $60 

$17  50 
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ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

PROVINCE. 

Opium. 

i 

Opium  prbpabhi>  kok 

SUOKINC. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

J 

> 

Duty. 

1884. 
Ontario 

Lbs. 

2,087 
2,007 

63 

1 
56,542 

$ 

3,241 
5,463 

227 

3 
192,149 

$ 

648  20 
1,092  60 

Lbs. 

\ 
15 

$ 

3 
214 

S 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Prince  Edward  Island . . 

45  40 

60 

38,429  80 

1  25 
7.')  00 

Total 

00,700 

$201,083 

$40,216  60 

15J 

217 

$70  25 

J.  Johnson, 
Commissioner  of  Customs 


Customa  Department,  Ottawa,  28th  Octt)hei',  1884. 
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These  returns  show  an  amount  of  importation  of  opium  into  British 
Columbia  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  population,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  Provinces,  and  equally  out  of  proportion  to  consumption 
by  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  Province.  It  may  in  some  degree  W 
explained  (though  not  justified)  by  the  long  continuous  boundary  line 
between  British  Columbia  and  the  United  States,  extending  for  liun 
dreds  of  miles  along  the  49th  parallel,  through  unsettled  <listriots,  aflbixlinj 
extraordinary  facilities  for  smuggling  opium  by  the  Ciiinese  in  British 
Columbia  into  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  many  thouyaiuls  oi 
their  countrymen  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  California  and  alonj 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Its  use  also,  as  a  legitimate  source  of  municipal  revenue,  is  recoi;ni; 
by  the  city  of  Victoria,  having,  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  ye.ir,  i 
issued  to  the  Chinese  eleven  opium  licences  at  $500  a  piece,  netting  » 
revenue  of  $5,500  to  the  city.  It  is  difficult  to  nuike  the  Chines*'  under 
stand,  why  its  use  is  so  objectionable,  when  the  Dominion  Goverunient 
permits  it  to  come  into  the  country  as  a  com.aon  article  of  trade,  and  thf 
city  government  makes  money  by  granting  licenses  for  its  sale.  Nor  cat  | 
they  understand  why  they  themselves  are  so  objectionable,  when  in  inW' 
tion  to  the  opium  licenses — the  city  government  grants  them  liijWj 
licences  for  selling  spirits  at  $50  a  piece,  thus  adding  still  more  tothecitf 
revenue. 

From  this  opium  comes  chloral,  morphine  and  other  extracts  and  i"0»j 
pounds  far  more  dangerous  in  their  effects,  and  much  more  used  by  'I"! 
higher  and  cultivated  membars  of  English,  European  and  AniericMJ 
society  than  is  the  opium  for  smoking  by  the  Chinese,  Of  chloral  tliougBj 
not  well   unde  stood   before   1869,  in   1878  (less  than  ten  years)  itscnnl 
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sumption  was  estimated  at  one  ton  daily,  in  England  and  America  alone,  ^2}'*"?'^ "£J! "' 
ranging  from  inocuous  doses  at  thirty  grains  to  danger  and  death  at  one  Kland  and 
hunured  and  twenty,  when  usetl  as  an  hypnotic.     It  is  far  more  seductive  ^^orioa. 
in  its  effects,   and  more  dangerous  in  its  consequences.     It  affects   the 
brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the  intellect,  and  brings  on  imbecility  and  death. 
(U,  S.  Dispens). 

An  American  paner  thus  refers  to  its  use  in  a  very  late  issue : 

"A  terrible  vice  has  crept  in  among  the  fair  sex  of  New  York.  Fashion 
able  ladies  from  the  '  Fifth  '  anrl  the  adjoining  regions  of  the  high-toned 
may  be  seen  entering  drug  stores  and  calling  in  silvery  accents  for  a  glass 
of  soda-water.  Into  this  inocuous  t)everage  white  crystals  from  a  white 
mouthed  bottle  are  dropped  and  dissolved.  The  solution  is  guljjed,  fifteen 
cents  are  paid,  and  the  elegantly  dressed  apparition  vanishes.  These  ladies 
are  known  as  "chloral  fiends.'  The  drug  is  now  imported  into  Now 
York  by  the  ton.  This  is,  as  «  weakness,  worse  than  opium  smoking 
k'cause  more  readily  indulged  in,  and  almost  as  revolting  as  the  hypo 
dermic  injection  of  morphia.'" 

Its  use  should  be  limited  to  medicinal  or  scientific  purposes,  and  ever)' 
aid  should  be  given  to  those  who  seek  to  prevent  its  consumption  being 
introduced  as  a  habit  among  our  peo}>le  either  for  smoking  or  other 
merely  indulgent  ends. 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission  in  British  Columbia  shows  No  lendencj  in 
no  perceptible  tendency  among  the  people  of  the  Province,  in  any  way,  to  to^'idoptthe'"*"" 
adopt  such  a  habit.     In  every  city,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  there  will  habit, 
possibly  be  found  persons  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  habits  who 
frequent  opiuDi  dens,  but  they  am  almost  always  persons  who  have  fallen 
so  low  from  previous  debauchery  and  vice,   that  there  is  no   lower  depth 
to  which  thev  can  descend. 


Witli  leference  to  Chinese  pi-ostitution  the  evidence  shows  that  out  of  <^;iiim,se  I'rosHtu- 
|h  total  of  10,550  Chinese  in  the  Province  there  are  altogether  only  154 
IChinese  women,  of  whom  seventy  are  prostitutes,  scattered  throughout 
'  Province  entirely  among  their  own  countrymen  many  as  concubines, 
that  relation.ship  being  among  them  deemed  no  offeiice,  and  no  discredit. 
It  is  doubful  whether  a  similar  number  of  English  or  Air.ericau  people 
6n  a  stiauge  country  would  show  any  better  record,  tiiough  they  might 
Plot  use  exactly  the  same  terms.  In  dealing  with  this  ([uestion  it  is 
Impossihle  to  avoid  plain  language. 
The  evidence  does  not  show  reasonable  ground  for  fearing  in  Briti.sli 
'li'iniiia  any  contaminating  influence  from  either  one  or  the  other  of 
hese  vices,  as  coming  from  the  Chinese.  It  niny  safely  be  affirmed  that 
le  white  associates  (few  as  they  are)  of  the  low  Chinese  in  these  vices 
Hll  he  themselves  found  to  come  from  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
iasaes  of  the  whites,  persons  so  utterly  dead  to  every  feeling  that  l)ecomes 
|ther  a  respectable  man  or  a  virtuous  womaji,  that  wherever  chey  might 
in  whatever  city  of  the  world,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  any  place 
Ner  than  an  opium  den  or  a  Chinese  house  of  prostitution,  it  is  v,here 
pey  would  have  to  be  sought.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  people  of 
Intish  Columbia  tm  assume  that  as  a  people  they  could  be  l'»d  away  by 
Vh  degraded  tastes. 

I  In  the  police  i-eports  extending  over  five  yeai-s  from    1879,  there  are  PoU  ,„  noport* 
Wy  two  charges  against   the  Chinese  for  prostitution,  and  none  against 
Py  of  the  Chinese  for  the  i<nproper  sale  or  xise  of  opium,  or  for  having 
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misled,  seduced,  or  enticed  any  white  man,  woman  or  child  into  (heir 
places  of  residence,  or  for  having  beguiled  them  in  any  way  into  tluir 
company  for  iniproiwr  purposes,  either  of  co-hubitation  or  opium  sinokini;. 
It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  police  of  the  city  of  Victoria  me  a 
tine  l»ody  of  men,  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  vigilant  :is  -o 
offences  against  tlie  laws,  or  iufiuctions  of  the  municipal  regulations ;  mid 
in  no  way  tainted  with  love  or  affection  for  the  Chinese, 
drinkl^  ^^  *  •'f'Ui^try  where  whiskey  drinking  prevails  to  an  unlimited  t-xtcnt, 

Whtteand  Indian  and  where  white  and  Indian  pmstitutes  can  \h;  found  and  are  known  to 
**        "    ■  exist  in  unknown  numbers,  it  seems  a  contradiction  to  assume  a  drea;!  of 

the  white  population  becoming  demoralized  from  the  presence  of  seventy 
Chinese  prostitutes,  in  a  population  of  10,550  Chinese  people  living  in 
accordance  with  the  cust<mis  of  their  own  country,  and  a  practice  ot 
opium  smoking  among  their  •own  people,  intinitessiinally  small,  when 
compared  with  the  practice  of  whiskey  drinking  among  the  whites,  unless 
it  be  upon  the  princi)»le  dechued  by  one  of  the  residents,  who,  when  asiied 
by  the  commissioners.  •'  What  was  the  difference  between  getting  drunk 
on  whiskey  and  getting  drunk  on  opium  / "  indignantly  replied.  "  That 
one  was  a  Christian  habit,  the  other  was  a  heathen  vice,"  a  flistiiiction 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  Carlyle  to  comprehend  or  Father  Matthew 
to  apply.     ^^  MuUitu  lunnine  </«  ff  frhvia  imrrntur." 

The  fact  is  that  the  statemetits  in  these  two  respects  are  merely  repeti- 
tions of  the  charges  iniuie  in  San  Francisco,  without  the  slightest  ^'rouiid 
for  their  application  to  (^anada  as  a  whole,  or  British  Columbia  as  a  piiii 
of  the  Dominion  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  contended  that  the  records  of  the 
courts-  -of  tlie  police  office  and  the  public  institutions  of  the  country  are  I 
untrue,  and  that  its.  public  officers,  its  police,  its  grand  juries,  smd  muni- 
cipal authorities  are  all  alike  negligent  and  inefficient  in  the  discharge  ni  I 
their  public  duties,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  indifferent 
to  the  morals  of  the  young  and  rising  generation.  It  is  weakening  the 
position  by  crowding  the  eriquiry  with  unsupported  charges.  But,  if  «'f  1 
turn  to  Col.  Bee's  evidence  (page  20),  taken  at  8an  Francisco,  we  fi 
that  the  truth  of  this  charge,  as  to  danger  from  Chinese  prostitution,  j 
even  as  applied  to  San  Francisco,  is  emphatically  denied. 

There  are  grave  and   there  are  serious  objections  t«  the  Chine.se  as  i  j 
class  of  settlers,  but  these  objections  are  not  strengthened  by  imjiuting  t« 
them  offences  similar  to  thosij  our  own  people  are  in  the  habit  of  connnit- 
ting,  whether  they  be  called,  whiskey  drinking  or  opium  smoking,  jirostitu 
tion  or  concubinage. 
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.  There  are  giuve  objections  to  the  Chinese  as  settlers  or  as  residents  ill 
large  numbers,  which,  apart  from  the  question  of  competition  witii  whiti'l 
labor,  ought  to  be  seriously  considered.  Prominent  among  those  dIiji'' j 
tiuns  is  the  undoubted  oxist^ncie  among  the  Chinese  of  .secret  (irtfiniaj 
tions,  enabling  theii  to  act  as  comj)act  bodies  in  a  community  wlierfl 
they  may  be,  facilitating  the  evasion  of  local  laws  ai..<  the  concealnieiir  ''I 
crime.  This  constitutes  a  dangerous  feature  in  the  tulministiatimi 
justice  where  their  personal  interests  are  involved  ;  our  utter  ii;uoraiw| 
of  their  language  and  modes  of  thought  placing  the  officere  of  jiistin'  ii| 
the  power  of  interpreters,  whose  veracity  is  doubtful,  and  whose  inte;.'iii.| 
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there  are  no  nieaiiB  of  testing.     The  |)ower  and  extent  of  these  secret  Howcr  of  aocrot 
organizations  enable  them  io  connnand  a  simultaneity  of  action  through- 
out extended  districts,  and  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon  a  community, 
while  themselves  not  overtly  violating  any  law  so  as  to  incur  punishment.    ,  .     . 

This  was  shown  by  extraordinary  combinations  in  our  Eastern  possessions  nl,.  RiustandH," 
in  1856.     And  still   hitei-,   to  a  small   degree  liy   the  Chinese  strike   in  ,s,i,';';j!^"["u| 
Victoria  in  1877,  at  ^he  attempted  enforcement  of  an  unconstitutional  McOuiro.  JudRt. 
Act  passed  by  the  Local  Legislatun^  directe<l  against  them.  Hn'tish'oolumbia 

They  are  so  entirely  ignorant,  so  incapable^  of  understanding  our  system  '^fpf-  13VH- 
of  government  that  they  are  naturally  suspicious,  and  resort  to  this  mode 
of  pi'otecting  themselves  when  it  is  not  required.  Dangerous  as  is  this 
element  in  their  chaiucter,  there  is  another  which  is  worse,  that  is  their 
disregard  of  truth  where  their  feelings  or  passions  arr  iavolvetl ;  and  par-  Wiuii  of  Tiiuh. 
ticularly  in  charges  of  a  criminal  nature,  they  ciii-e  not  what  pain  they 
inflict,  or  what  they  endure,  so  as  their  end  be  ol)tained.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  occurred  on  a  criminal  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
British  Columbia  at  the  assi/A's  in  Victoria,  a  few  years  since.  Some  time 
previously  a  Chinaman  had  been  found  .severely  injured  and  beaten  on  one 
of  the  sidewalks  of  the  city.  He  accused  two  other  Chinamen  of  the 
offence,  who  were  arrested,  indicted  and  tried  under  the  statute  for  inflict- 
ing grevious  bodily  hariii.  and  l)y  means  of  his  evider.ce  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  Penitentiary.  The  friends  of  the  two  convicts  thereupon  iiad 
the  prosecutor  indicted  for  perjury.  On  his  trial  for  that  offence 
the  contention  was  that  he  iiad  inflicted  the  injury  upon  himself,  and 
ha<l  falsely  charged  the  two  Chinamen  with  doing  it,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  avenged  upon  them  for  a  former  (juarrel.  A  Chinese  witness  Illnsii-aiioii. 
had  sworn  strongly  to  this  effect.  The  learned  Judge  remarked  :  "  It  was 
difficult  to  i)eli('ve  a  man  would  .so  severely  injure  himself,  merely  to  have 
another  punished.''  When  the  witness  was  leaving  the  stand  he  cpiietly 
dn'w  11  razor  from  his  |)ocket,  and  in  a  moment  slashed  open  his  <i\vn  head 
from  back  to  front,  leaving  a  great  broiul  gasii  of  five  or  six  inches  through 
his  shaven  crown  from  which  the  blood  poured  in  a  stream.  The  inter- 
preter explained,  that  this  was  to  convince  the  Court  that  a  Chinaman 
did  not  mind  what  pain  he  inflicted  on  himself  if  he  could  liave  another 
punislied  on  whom  he  iuid  a  wrong  to  avenge.  When  both  jiarties  are 
roiwly  to  go  to  that  length,  it  is  difficult  in  the  iuhnin.stratioii  of  justitte  to 
know  which  to  believe. 

These  two  features  of  the  Chini'se  character  and  habits  are  so  objection-  i)b.ioitiomiblo. 
able  that  the  utmost  care  is  required  to  obviate  the  consequence.  No 
doubt,  this  want  of  truth  rtnders  un.satisfactory  the  ndmini.stration  cf 
justice  in  all  matters  of  a  criminal  nature  affecting  them,  while  the  know- 
ledge that  ^uoh  power  of  combination  exists  creates  a  sense  of  insecurity, 
particularity  as  to  the  pt-rmanency  of  engagements  for  domestic  service  or 
the  privacy  of  the  household. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  always  to  be  remembered  in  dealing  with 
natives  of  foreign  countries  ;  allowance  must  be  uuule  for  different  moi*al 
standards,  dissimilar  modes  of  thought  and  habits,  entirely  at  variance 
with  those  to  which  we  have  been  trained.  The  Christian  religion,  the 
institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  the  habits  of  freedom,  the  moral  tone  of 
the  European  races  of  the  highest  cliuts,  have  l,  nded  to  make  truth  an 
essential  element  in  the  characteristics  of  their  people  and  descendants — 
recoginzed  in  the  codes  of  society,  in  the  rules  of  law,  in  the  dealings  of 
man  with  man  and  nation  with  nation-  It  is  not  so  with  the  Asiatics  : 
With  them  an  adherence  to  truth,  as  we  call  it,  is  simply  an  admission  of 
weakness.     Whatever  contributes  to  immediate  success  in  the  object  they 
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desire  to  obtain,  is  sanctioned  as  belonging  to  3U{jerior  intelligence.  Dupli 
city  and  capacity  Ut  deceive  are  of  higher  value  than  truth.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  Chinese  do  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
the  continent  to  which  they  belong — truth  with  them  is  the  evidenco  of  a 
weaker  race ;  but  admitting  all  this,  the  strong  common  sense  of  the 
European  races  and  their  descendants,  points  out,  that  that  deficiency  is 
no  reason  why  dealings  should  not  be  had  with  Asiatics,  when  the  interp,sts 
of  humanity  or  the  extension  of  commerce  will  be  promoted  thereby,  iind 
assuming  from  all  the  circumstances  attending  their  presence  in  British 
Columbia,  that  the  Ijenefit  to  the  Province  exceeds  the  detriment,  then 
the  remedy  for  the  two  evils  referred  to,  may  be  found  in  the  coui-se  pur- 
sued in  China,  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Canton,  in  1856,  by  tin- 
British  forces,  nnder  the  embassy  of  Lonl  Elgin  and  in  some  preliniiiiarj- 
observations  made  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition,  in  which  the  secret  organizations  are  more  particularly  referred 
to: 

"  At  present,  there  Ls  a  population  of  70,000  Chinamen  in  Sinj^aporc, 
and  not  a  single  European  who  nnderstands  the  language  ;  the  consequertce 
is,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  computbiit  interpreter  they  an;  i^eiiciuily 
ignorant  of  the  designs  or  the  Government,  and  regarding  themselves  .still 
ii«  Chinese  subjects  are  apt  to  place  themselves  in  an  antagonistic  attitude 
whenever  laws  are  passed  aft'ecting  their  peculiar  customs.  No  efl'ort  is 
made  to  overcome  a  certain  exclusiveness  arising  hence,  and  this  is  fust 
ercd  by  the  secret  societies  which  exercise  an  ini)K)rtant  influence  u|)on 
the  minds  of  all,  but  more  particularly  the  ignorant  portion  of  the  [)o|)u- 
lation.  Were  Chinese  themselves  put  into  jiositions  of  authority  under 
the  Government  and  allowed  to  share  to  some  extent  in  the  duties  :iii(l 
rasponsibilities  of  British  citizens,  Which,  intellectually  sj>eaking,  they  iti'e 
i{uite  competent  to  undertake,  the  barrier  which  now  exists  between  tix' 
two  nices  would  be  partially  removetl,  and  tlie  mutual  distrust  and  susjji- 
cion  engendered  by  our  present  system  would  in  all  probability  cjuii-lcly 
di.sappear.  Xor  is  this  mere  speculation.  We  i>ave,  fortunately,  in  th.  [: 
own  Empire  a  perpetual  proof  before  oui-  y._  of  that  reverence  for 
authority,  when  judiciously  enforced,  which  is  one  of  thir  chief  character- 
istics, and  which  has  for  so  many  centuries  been  the  p'-eservation  of  its 
union  and  one  of  the  great  sources  of  its  prosperity." 

"  Maailla,  like  Singapoif ,  owes  a  great  part  of  its  prosperity  to  the  Chi 
nese  portion  of  it«  population,  and  in  our  management  of  this  race  in  our 
possessions,  it  might  not  be  unprotital)le  to  investigate  the  expediency  i)f 
.some  of  those  measures,  which  other  nations  inferior  to  us  in  the  art  nf 
colonization,  as  a  rule,  have  found  it  necessary  to  employ.  All  tlie  (  hi 
nese  arriving  at  Manilla  are  registered  and  taxed  according  to  their  occu- 
pation.s.  They  are  di^  ided  into  four  classes  ;  merchants,  8hop-kee])ers. 
arti.sans  and  day-laborers." 

The  entire  Chinese  |K)pulation  has  lieen  estimated  as  high  as  3O,U<J0. 
but,  according  to  a  Spanish  author  writing  in  1842,  the  number  actually 
enrolled  does  not  exceed  6,000,  and  their  capitation-tax  is  about  $100,1)00 
a  year,  while  that  of  all  the  native  inhabitants,  exceeding  .'^,000,000,  <!<«'» 
not  equal  eight  times  that  umount.  This  taxation  is  manifestly  excessi\e, 
and  no  good  object  could  l)e  obtained  by  drawing  any  distinction  in  our 
own  possessions  lieween  Chinese  and  British  subjects,  but  the  election  of 
a  captain  by  themselves,  whose  office  is  to  collect  the  tribute  and  ari-aiij^e 
all  internal  differences,  and  who  is  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  foi'  the 
good  conduct  of  his  countrymen,  is  an  excellent  arrangement.  At  thr 
same  time  that  the  captain  is  elected,  his  lieutenant  and  head  conRt<ilile 
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are  also  chonen  by  the  Chinese.  Were  we  to  establish  a  j^ood  syHteni  of 
responsible  government  among  our  Chinese  populations  and  employ  a 
sufficient  staff  of  interpreters,  we  should  he  relieved  from  appieheiisioiia 
on  their  account,  and  they  from  the  dread  of  the  consequences  with  which 
we  are  apt  to  visit  them  under  the  influence  <jf  that  apprehension.  " 

The  exemplification  of  these  views  was  carried  out  after  the  capture 
and  during  the  occupation  of  Canton,      At  page  169,  he  says  : 

"  During  the  first  week  of  occupation,  bodies  of  men  were  niarclied 
through  the  different  quarters  of  the  city  as  patrols,  it  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  served  rather  to  alarm  than  to  re-assure  the  [)opulation, 
while  a  lawless  rabble  followuig  close  in  rear  took  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion created,  to  shoplift  with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  the  swell  mob.  An 
allied  police  wa-s,  therefore,  substituted  for  those  patrols,  composed  partly 
of  Chinese  and  partly  of  English  or  French.  Natives  and  foreigners 
were  alike  amused  to  observe  a  tile  of  maj-ines  walking  amicably  side  by 
side,  the  one  headed  by  a  sergeant  and  the  other  by  a  petty  Mandarin 
gracefully  fanning  himself.  This  scheme  proved  eminently  successful. 
European  offenders  were  brought  up  and  punished  by  the  tribunal. 
While  "  Pehkwei "' Ixistinadoefl  his  own  countrymen  witii  an  unsparing 
vehemence  to  prove  his  desire  of  cordial  co-operation.  As  in  tlie  coui'se 
of  his  explomtions,  Mr.  Parkes  discovered  some  proclamations  intended 
to  inflame  the  population  against  the  foreigner-s,  which  evil  disposed  per- 
son.s  were  Ijeginning  to  post  up  extensively  ;  Pehkwei  was  ordere(l  to 
is.sue  notices  to  the  headmen  of  tiie  districts  making  tiieni  responsible  for 
insulting  or  incendiary  proclamations.  The  system  of  resi)onsibility  thus 
intnxluced  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese  plan  of  govern- 
ment. It  wjis  that  pui-sue«l  in  the  government  of  Canton  witii  perfect 
success ;  it  servetl  the  two-fold  purpose  of  keeping  Pehkwei  constantly  in 
check  and  of  proving  to  the  inhabitants  the  absolute  supremacy  of  our 
power," 

We  thus  have  the  principles  tletined  and  tl-i  proof  of  its  success — a 
system  of  conjoint  supervision  creating  both  confidence  and  supremacy  in 
the  dominant  power,  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  thos(!  vvlio  are  gov- 
erne<l.  It  ensui-es  to  the  Chinaman  a  conviction  that  his  case  is 
thorougly  understood — that  his  wants,  his  feeling.s,  his  position,  will  be 
explainetl  by  those  who  from  their  mastery  of  his  language,  and  their 
knowledge  of  his  customs,  are  thoroughly  competent  to  do  so  :  while  it 
iiftbrds  to  the  Local  Authorities,  a  certainty  that  their  views  and  objects  in 
any  contemplated  movement,  in  the  enforcement  of  any  local  hiw,  oi-  the 
carrying  out  of  any  sanitary  an-angement,  will  not  be  misunderstoofi,  and 
in  consef|uence  erroneously  resistetl  or  evaded.  The  details  of  a  proposi- 
tion to  this  eft'ect  will  hereafter  l)e  more  fully  considered--  not  only  as  em- 
hnicing  the  considenitions  altove  mentioned,  bnt  as  covering  the  enforce- 
ment of  sanitary  regulations — cleanliness  of  "  Chinese  (luarters "  and 
places  of  re.sidence^and  also  as  preventing  the  introduction  of  paupers- 
diseased  or  deformed  Chinamen  into  the  Province. 

All  these  matters  come  clearly  within  the  powers  of  legislation    t)y  pre 
vention  in  the  first  instance — or  in  the  second  bv  remedy  in  the  way  of 
proper  sanitary  and  remedial  measures,  enacted    with   prudence  and  en- 
forced with  strictness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the   charge,  that  about  theii-  i-e 
sidences  and  ui  their  mode  of  living  in  their  own  domiciles  the  habits  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Chinese,  as  a  rule,  are  most  objectionable  and 
filthy.     The  air  is  polluted   by  the  disgusting  oflal  with  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  the  vile  accumulations  are  apt  to  spread  fever  atid  sick- 
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ness  in  the  neighborhood,  which  in  the  end  may  eflTect  extensive  districts. 
This  is  not  exceptional  as  to  their  habits  when  abroad,  but  is  equally  no 

The  same  in  tioeable  in  all  the  large  towns  in  China  where  foreigners  or  travellers  have 

China.  had  opportunities  of  observation.     Among  the  lower  classes  also,  the  most 

repulsive  objects  of  disease  and  deformity  are  sometimes  met  with.  In 
their  own  country  human  life  is  not  regarded,  and  when  the  wasted  crip 
pie  or  paralytic  can  no  longer  help  himself,  and  death  is  slowly  approacli 
ing,  his  wretched  body,  ere  life  has  fled,  is  thrown  out  on  the  dung  hciip 
to  perish — oarion  for  the  crows  and  dogs. 

Oliphant  mentions  such  scenes  and  instances  at  Tien-tsin,  a  city  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Pekin,  the  capital  of  tlic 
Empire,  and  similarly  have  they  been  noticed  in  other  large  cities  of 
China. 

In  the  lowest  dens  of  London,  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  in  the  sluin.s  of 
New  York,  and  the  large  cajjitivls  of  Europe  equally  are  to  Ije  found  the 
most  repulsive  objects  of  disease,  and  the  most  degraded  and  filthy  modes 
of  living.  Even  in  our  own  cities — in  Montreal,  the  most  populous  atul 
most  Christian  City  of  the  Dominion-residences  for  human  beings  and 
habits  more  degrading  and  filthy  are  to  be  found.  In  the  Montreal  Bnili/ 
Witriess,  of  November  14th,  will  be  found  in  article,  "  Abodes  of  Misery. 
descriptive  of  habitations,  which  rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass  any  place  in 
the  worst  of  the  Chinese  <juarters  in  Victoria  or  San  Francisco. 

Among  the  lowest  classes  of  human  beings  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  the  same  degradation  may  be  found, 
and  it  would  be  well  that  the  winters  who  so  vehemently  attack  the 
Chinese  on  these  grounds  would  look  at  home  and  amend  the  evil  there. 
The  law  provides  the  most  ample  powei*  for  the  abatement  of  such  nui- 
sances, and  for  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  whether  they  be  tenants 
or  owners  of  the  land.  The  local  authorities  ought  really  to  be  tlie  par 
ties  attacked  for  not  exercising  the  powers  with  which  the  law  clotlies 
them  for  that  purpose,  rather  than  the  jjoor  wretched  degraded  beings, 
victims  of  ignorance  and  years  of  deV^auchery,  misery  and  <;rime,  with 
whom  conscience  is  extinct,  and  virtue  and  shame  unknown. 

In  British  Columltia  there  has  never  been  a  density  of  population,  or 
pauperism  sufficient  to  render  such  scenes  possible  among  the  wliites,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  that  the  mere  probability  of  their  approach  is  regarded 
with  such  justifiable  horror. 

In  Canada  they  can  l)e  prevented  under  effective  existing  legislation, 
without  expense  to  the  Government  of  tlie  Dominion  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
Chinese  are  concerned,  their  obedience  and  submission  to  fiuthority,  the 
peculiar  chanveteristic  of  the  people  of  their  country,  resulting  from  the 
long  training,  and  des[»otic  nature  of  their  Government,  its  assumed  divine 
origin,  and  absolute  arbitrary  will,  render  the  carrying  out  of  mea.sures 
by  the  local  authorities  to  that  end,  a  remedy  of  simple  means. 

Ijocal  autlioritios        I*  '*•  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  principle  such  charp'^s  are  made. 

power  to  abate.  Where  the  local  authorities  have  power  to  remove  or  abate  the  evil,  it  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  abuse  it.  Where  they  can  punish  the  offender,  and  do 
not,  it  is  a  premium  to  offend.  Mr.  Bloomfield  the  Superintendant  of 
Police  in  Victoria  in  his  evidence  says ;  "  I  have  known  instances  when 
buildings  and  their  owners  have  been  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury  as 
nuisances  and  no  action  been  taken."  There  is  no  question,  that  the 
•*  CI  Inese  quarters  "  are  the  filthiest  and  most  disgusting  places  in  Victoria, 
over  irowdwl  hotbeds  of  disease  and  vice,  disseminating  fever  and  polluting 
the  lir  all  around.  Then  why  allowed  so  to  remain  t  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Chinese  so  much  as  of  those  who  can  and  do  not  prevent  it. 
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It  is  reflecting  upon  the  administration  of  the  law  and  its  executive 
machinery  to  permit  the  public  health  to  be  so  endangered.  It  cannot  be 
presumed  that  the  owners  of  such  habitations  or  places  can  have  the 
influence,  or  would  desire,  to  thwart  the  Authorities  in  doing  what  the 
public  interests  require,  nor  tliat  there  can  be  an  object  in  nursing  the 
evil  rather  than  removing  it. 

In  argument,  h^wsver,  it  forms  no  more  ground  for  expelling  the 
Chinese  than  it  wf  nlri  for  expelling  any  other  class  of  dirty  people,  oi-  for 
legislating  against  any  other  race,  white  or  black,  amongst  whom  certain  Bi«<!k  or  whit*, 
bad  or  objectionable  classes  were  found.  Proceed  against  the  oftender, 
whether  he  be  black  or  white,  but  do  not  confound  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty. 

In  connection  with  the  matters  refei-ed   to  in  this  chapter  and  in  con-  LopriMty. 
nection  with  this  phase  of  the  question  comes  up  the  oft  repeated  charge 
of  leprosy  and  "Jjeprous  race." 

On  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  particular  and  searching  inquiry  wa.s 
made  by  the  Commissioners.     Dr.  Helmcken,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  itr  Helmcken. 
eminent  physiciar.s  in  the  Province,  who  was  there  long  l)efore  the  advent 
of  the  Chinese,  after  remarking  that  the  Chinese  came  to  the  country 
about  fourteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  says  :  "  I  have  never  seen  more  than 
two  cases  of  leprosy  since  I  have  Vieen  in   the  country,  one  nn   Indian  Ixjprosy. 
before  the  ChineF.e  arrived,  and  one  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago— this  m. 
Chinaman.     With  regard  to  the  man  in  the  prison  mentioned  by  Sergeant 
Bloomtield,  he  came  into  the  prison  for  stealing,   I   think,  and   after  he 
arrived  in  the  prison,  the  question  arose  as  to  his  being  a  leper  and  that 
he  1)0  liberated  ;  and  I  said  the  Chinese  doctors  had  better  see  him  as  they 
were  acquainted!  with  the  disease,  an:l  after  doing  so  they  said  he  had  the 
leprosy,  giving  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  upon  that  certificate  the 
wan  was  kept  in  prison  after  his  sentence  had  expired.      He  was  after- 
wards lil)erate<i.     The  sfime  man,   I  am  informed  this  morning,  has  just 
been  brought  into  prison  again,  not  on  account  of  lepro.-y  but  for  stealing. 
According  to  the  best  medical  authorities,   leprosy   is   not  considered  a 
contagious  or  infectious  disease.     To-day  it  exists  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  also   in  the    Mediterranean   countries.     I  do  not  know  that   it   is 
necessary  a  leper  should  be  locked  up.     Leprosy  is  incurable,  and  persons 
80  affected   are   usually   put  in   some   place  for  incurable  diseases.     The 
disease  may  go  on  for  years.    In  the  Sandwich  Islands  lepers  are  separated 
from  the  healthy.    The  peculiar  inrlications  of  leprosy  vary — in  one  aftect- 
ine;  the  skin,  another  the  nervous  system.     The  skin  kind  is  more  like 
syphilis.      It  is  more  or  less  hereditary  ;  and  in  some  families,  there  might 
he  a  leper.     People  residing  and  cohabiting  with  them  do  not  take  the 
disease.     I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  has  been  found  the  same  in  Austra- 
lia, as  I  have  no  reliable  information.     I   do  not  know  of  a  single  white 
person  having  leprosy  in  this  country,  only  having  known  two  ciLses  of 
leprosy,  as  I  said   before,   one  an    Indian  leper,  which  was  before   the 
Chinese  arrived,  and  a  Chinaman.  The  Indian,  the>-efore,  did  not  contract 
it  from  the  Chinese.      Leprosy  is  not  only  found  amongst  the  Chinese,  but 
affects  the  whole  of  humanity.    It  has,  however,  dissappeared  from  Europe, 
except  Norway  and  Sweden,  Finland,  and  the  Mediterranean.     There  are 
more  cases  in  China  and  the  East ;  it  seems  to  appertain  to  hot  countries 
chiefly,  and  marshy  places.     I  do  not  think  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
known.     Of  course,  now  a  days  it  is  a  "  Bacillus."     If  there  was  a  case  of 
leprosy  in  Victoria  now,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  police  to  report  the 
same  to  the  city  authorities  the  same  as  a  case  of  small-pox.     I  have  been 
the  visiting  surgeon  of  the  jail  ever  since  it  was  built-— from  the  time  I 
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came  to  the  country.  ThiH  appointment  is  under  the  local  governnuMit. 
There  may  have  lieen  caseH  of  lepi-osy  amount  the  Chinese,  they  not  U-ttinjr 
any  one  know  al)Out  it  ;  but  1  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason  :  that  thi? 
Chinese  are  afnvid  of  it  themselves.  They  would  evidently  shun  tlicru 
and  so  make  them  marked.  On  the  ^neral  health  condition  of  the  (;hi 
nese  in  Victoria,  I  cannot  speak  authorit»itively  on  this  subject,  for  tlic 
re4ison  they  do  not  s|)eak  En^lisli,  so  we  are  not  called  upon  to  attoiiil 
them  wlien  sick  ;  but  I  think  the  health  of  the  Chinese  is  as  good  lus  the 
whites,  according  to  the  death-rate,  though  I  df)  not  know  the  exiiut 
number  of  Chinese  residents  here. 

Dr.  Mclnnes.  Dr.  Mclnness  whose  testimony  is  .strong  against  the  Chinese,  on  this 

point  says  : 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  ca.se  of  leprosy  among  them.  1  believe  there  iin- 
sonie  cases  of  leprosy  among  them,  but  1  have  not  seen  one.'' 

Dr  Stevenson.  ^^-  i^tevenson,  a  practising  physician  of  Victoria  and  a  meml>er  of  tJie 

College  of  Physicians  iind  Surgeons  of  Onbirio,  who  .states  that  he  has  had 
twenty-two  years  experience  on  the  Pacific  coiust,  and  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Chine.se  in  the  Pacific  States  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  says  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious,  and  that  up  to  1882,  no 
case  of  leprosy  had  occured  among  the  whites,  though  during  the  ten 
preceding  years  fifty-two  had  been  known  among  the  C!hinese  in  California, 
and  he  regards  the  sanitary  objections  against  the  Chinese  as  baseles.s. 

Thus,  therefore,  from  the  medical  testimony,  during  the  whole  peri»Ml 
the  Chinese  have  been  in  British  Columbia  we  find  but  one  case  of  lepio.sv 
among  them,  and  that  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  We  further  find  that 
unusual  as  the  disease  is,  theie  was  a  case  of  it  in  British  Columbia  liet'orf 
the  Chinese  came,  and  we  know  as  a  matter  of  Canadian  history  tiiat 
it  was  known  in  New  Brunswick  fifty  years  ago,  and  th:it  there  was  an 
Establishment  at  Tracadie  in  that  Province  where  the  lepei-s  were  kept. 
that  it  never  spread  or  was  communiciitefl  to  any  one,  and  that  tlif^rc 
never  has  been  the  slightest  fear  of  its  dis.semination  among  the  people  of 
that  Province,  nor  is  there  at  this  moment  anj"  fear  of  its  dissemination  in 
British  Columbia.  There  can  l)e  no  doubt,  if  one  of  the  Chinese  sn 
diseased  were  found,  he  or  she  would  be  immediately  separated  fn^ni  the 
rest  of  the  connuunity   as    in   cases  of  .small-pox. 

Proper  sanitary  legulations  can  always  obviate  danger  from  siidi 
.sources. 
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CHAPTER  7. 

COMPETITION    WITH     WHITE    bABOR.     -DOMESTir    SERVIOE    AND    SLAVEIiV. 

But  all  these  questions  are  more  or  less  aside  of  the  main  issue.  We 
must  come  in  a  practical  sense  to  the  most  important  subject  subniittcd 
for  consideration  by  this  enquiry,  namely,  the  effect  upon  the  country 
past,  present  and  future,  of  the  competition  with  white  labor  created  or 
likely  to  be  created  by  the  influx  of  Chinese  into  the  country.  This  i,.  *o 
be  governed  by  a  calm  and  business-like  consideration  of  the  circumstanc  s 
of  the  country,  and  not  alone  by  abstract  theories  or  race  prejudices. 
The  medicine  that  suits  one  man  may  not  suit  another.  On  this  point  it 
is  but  right  to  quote  again  from  the  writ(  r  already  referred  to.  At  page 
80,  Vol.  I.,  Oliphant,  after  strongly  recommending  the  irtroduction  of 
Chinese  labor  into  the  Eastern  possessions  of  the  Empire,  says  : 

"  It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  the  settlement  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
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to  which  Chinese  immigration  might  be  directed  and  encouraged  by  Gov- 
ernment with  great  advantage,  but  to  many  tropical  colonies  in  other  parts  "  ' 
of  the  •  orld — where  there  is  an  enormous  capacity  of  production  coupled 
with  an  utter  inadequacy  of  means.  We  must  1mi  careful  of  judging  of 
ihe  results  of  Chinese  immigration  by  the  experiences  of  California, 
Australia,  or  any  other  Colony  where  jHiculiar  condition!'  resulting  from 
gold  discoveries  exist,  and  .here  the  climate  admits  of  competition  by 
whites.  It  is  as  undesirable  that  such  a  competition  should  be  established 
in  those  countries  ada|)ted  for  European  out  door  lalxir,  as  that  others 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any  such  labor  at  all  liecause  the 
climate  is  fatal  to  '       white  man." 

This  sounds  the  key-note  of  the  (|uestion.    Oliphant's  work  was  publi.shed 
in  1859,  we  have  therefore  the  additional  experience  of  25  years. 

On  both  points  submitted  in  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  what 
does  that  experience  prove  in  relation  to  British  CJolumbia  anfl  Canada  ?  Kxtuni  of  MriiiHli 
In  the  first  place  as  to  British  Columbia,  we  have  a  Province  "  mhfire  there  ^^"'""'""'• 
in  an  etwrninuft  rapacity  of  production  coupled  with  nn  utter  liindequacy  of 
imans. "  It  covers  a  habitable  square  or  parallelogram,  more 
than  1,200  miles  in  one  direction  by  500  in  another  from  South  to  North, 
from  West  to  East,  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  larger  than 
France,  equal  in  extent  to  the  German  Empire,  or  coming  nearer  home, 
twice  and  a  half  as  large  as  Ontario  and  closely  doubling  on  Quebec.     It  ' 

has  an  assumed  a  |)opulation  of  60,000  inhabitants  located  in  a  few  towns 
and  scattered  along  the  mar^^ins  of  the  rivers  and  the  forests.  It  contains 
ill  round  numbers — 219,000,000  acres,*  which  would  jri\e  a  pre-emption  lot 
of  160  acres — to  1,368,759  people — or  at  its  present  assumed  rate  of  popu- 
lation of  60,000 — 3,650  acres  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  town 
and  country — including  Indians,  Chinese  and  all  other  Nationalities.  Its 
great  internal  area  capable  of  unlimited  development  is  almost  unutilized, 
save  for  the  roaming  of  wild  cattle,  or  the  natural  growth  of  the  timber. 
What  is  wanted  is  population — tillers  of  the  soil,  manufacturers,  settlers,  Its  interost 
traders,  laborers,  mental  and  manual,  merchants,  capitalists,  who  will 
make  its  rich  resources  conducive  to  the  comforts  of  life.  The  returns  of 
the  Collector  of  Customs  for  British  Columbia  show  that  with  all  the 
known  natunil  resources  of  coal  mines,  gold  mines,  fisheries,  lumber,  as 
well  as  railway  works  and  other  inducements,  there  only  came  into  the 
Province,  including  passengers,  men,  women  and  children  business  and 
private,  public  and  official  during  the  four  most  attinictive  years  from  the 
construction  of  great  public  works,  27,256  white  persons,  and  during  eight 
years,  including  the  same  period,  18,000  Chinamen.  How  many  of  these 
returned  or  left  the  Province  is  not  shown.  At  that  rate,  which  would 
give  a  yearly  average  of  5,657  imniignints,  it  would  take  over  240  years  tK) 
reach  a  population  of  1,368,750 — allowing  the  liirtlis,  dentli  rates  and  out- 
goers  to  neutralize  each  other  ;  but  an  immigration  to  that  extent  cannot 
l)e  reasonably  expected,  when  the  demand  for  labor  by  the  completion  of 
the  railway  will,  to  a  large  extent,  have  ceased.  With  all  the  great 
Northwest  from  Lake  Sui^erior  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  open  to  settlement 
and  cultivation-  with  all  the  immense  Territories  of  the  Unit«d  States, 
bidding  for  the  comers  from  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  British  Columbia 
need  not  fear  being  over-run  for  many  a  day.  The  ([uestion  therefore  is, 
shall  the  development  which  is  attainable  be  rejected  because  it  cannot  be 
by  the  particular  means  most  desired  1 


unutilized. 


*The  British  Columbia  pamphlet,  "Information  for  Innnitp-ants,  1883,  gives 
the  area  of  the  Province  at  350,000  square  miles,  whicli  nmltiplied  by  040  acres  to 
the  square  mile  would  be  224,000,000  acres. 
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On  thiH  point  the  observations  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Ban  Francisco,  one  of 
the  ablest  Oriental  scholars,  and  from  an  experience  of  many  years  thor 
oughly  acquaited  with  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  into  the  UniU^l 
States,  are  singularly  applicable.      In  his  evidence  at  San  Francisco  (pti^i^ 
30)  he  says : 

"  The  early  immigration  came  to  supplement  rather  than  to  suppiiiiil 
our  laborei-H.     When  it  came  it  waa  very  much  needed ;    -with  the  gradual 
filling  up  of  California,  it  is  now  clained  that  we  do  not  need  it  and  tlmt 
any  renewal  of  Chinese  immigration  would  tend  to  lower  the  standard 
of  wages  obtained  by  American  laliorers.     It  is  the  pride  of  the  UniUfd 
States  that  they   are  enabled    to  pay  higher  wages  for  lalx)r — throiif,'li 
the  great  l)ounty  of  Nature  and  their  great  territorial  advantages  iind 
natural  wealth     than  any  other  country  in  the  world.     Thus  the  labonir 
is    enabled   to    educate   his   family   and   acquire   more  home   comforts. 
He  is,  in  fact,  raisecl  to  a  higher  condition  of  existence  than  is  possible 
under  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.     The  same  thing  applies  to  Canadu 
exactly.     If  the  Chinese  coming  into  the  country  are  limited  in  nuirilM-r 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  a  new  country,  and  are  able  to  conmiand 
wages  equally   with   American  labor,  the   only   question  then    involved 
would   l)e,    whether  their  presence  would    crowd   out    a    correspoudinjf 
amount   of  home   lalroi- /     With  the  enormous  territory  of  the   United 
States   at  present  unoccupied,  and    only    waiting   labor   to   develop  its 
resources,    this  can  hardly  be  urged  as  an  objection  at  present.     But 
the  presence  of  too  many  Chinese,  especially  if  they  attempt  an  interna! 
self-government — iviperium  in  imperio — by  which  they  farm  out  fishing 
grounds    and    district    the    city    for    wash-hou.ses,  forming    comV)inatioiis 
and    interfering    with    avenues  of  labor    needed    for  the  proper  support 
of    ou!'    own     people,    their    presence    is    objectionable.     All    civilized 
Nation.s  have  proclaimed  against  exclusiveness,  and  mixture  seems  to  \w 
an  element  in  progress  ;  but,  as  every  home  has  a  right  to  protect  itself, 
socially,  morally  and  industrially,  against  all  outside  interference, soaNiitioii 
through  its  (iovernment,  is  bound  to  protect  all  proper  industries  in  pio 
cess  of  development  within  its  territory.     Conditions  may  exist  where  the 
accession   of    Chinese  aid   in  the    labor  market  may    protect  and  also 
increase  the  American  laljor  required,  our  people  Injcoming  directors,  and 
the    mere   menial  duties   necessary   to  existence    may  be    pei'fonncd   tiy 
laborers  with  less  intelligence.     We  often  blame  the  Chinese  as  a  wliolf 
for  the  erroi-s  and  faults  of  an  individual." 

Fronj  the  evidence  adducetl  before  the  Commissioners,  the  competition 
of  the  Chinese  with  white  labor  in  British  Columbia  has  only  been  with 
labor  of  the  lowest  kind.  It  has  not  interfered  with  the  mechanic  or 
skilled  lalwr.  The  carpenter,  the  foundry-man,  the  gas-fitter,  tlie  niason, 
the  cabinet-maker,  i;he  wharfinger,  the  glazier,  the  painter,  the  caniage 
maker,  boat-builders,  shipwrights,  and  all  industries  requiring  skill,  intel- 
ligence and  steady  industry,  pursue  their  different  vocations  and  are  car 
ried  on  without  rivalry  or  competition  from  the  Chinese. 

All  those  pursuits  vhich  pertain  to  the  higher  order  of  intellectual  and 
physical  labor,  which  raise  the  white  man  in  the  scale  of  life,  and  enable 
him  to  bring  up  his  family  to  take  the  highest  positions  in  the  land  arc 
untouched  l>y  the  Chinese  ;  but  to  dig  a  ditch,  shovel  earth,  cut  wood  and 
wash  clothes,  which  white  men  who  can  get  anything  else  to  do  will  not 
do — this  labor  is  left  to  the  Chinamen,  and  for  such  purposes  atfords 
to  the  industrious  mechanic  an  opportunity  of  getting  done  at  » 
price  within  his  command,  work  on  which  his  own  time  is  too  valuable  to 
be  employed.     A  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  shows  this  to  I* 
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the  case.  It  is  fortunate  that,  in  a  young  and  Mjuii'Mnly  Hettltxl  Province, 
this  cheap  labor  can  be  obtainn<l,  for  it  enables  thoHc  whose  minds  are 
capable  of  higher  development,  anil  wl^ose  ambition  looks  to  more  en 
nobling  industry  -  to  follow  pursuits  in  which  they  will  rise  mtlier  than 
toil  and  slave  in  grovelling  work,  which  w»«am  out  the  ImmIv  without 
elevating  the  mind. 

But  it  does  more.  It  enables  the  capitalist  to  bring  money  into  the 
(lountry  with  the  prospect  of  l>t>netitting  by  its  investment,  while  the  ex 
penditure  benefits  the  country  by  the  development  of  its  resources.  This 
is  not  a  question  between  labor  and  capital.  In  British  (Columbia  there 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  at  all  pn>|)ortionate  to  its  extent  of  terri 
tory.  It  is  a  question  of  bringing  in  both.  The  labor  would  be  of  n.)  use 
without  the  capital,  and  centuries  would  piuss  if  left  to  labor  alone  before 
the  Province  would  be  developed  or  settled  to  the  extent  of  i'ven  the 
Huiallest  of  the  German  States.  Capital  is  as  much  recjuired  us  labor,  but 
what  capitalist  will  bring  njo\iey  into  the  country,  if  tlie  price  of  labor  is 
80  high  that  he  cannot  expend  it  with  the  pros)>ectof  some  lulvantage  to 
himself.  The  evidence  shows  most  <listinctly  that  the  price  of  wliite 
labor  of  the  lowest  kind  is  a£  such  a  figure  that  he  cannot  use  his  capital 
to  advantage  and  with  safety,  while  with  the  prices  charged  by  the  Chinea<< 
tor  similar  labov,  he  can.  It  has  been  shortii  by  facts  and  reasoning  that 
the  fear  of  Chinese  competition  has  not  deten'ed  t>o7u1  Jii>lf  industrious 
white  .settlers  from  coming  into  the  Province,  and  the  instance  given  in 
the  evidence  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  British  Columbia,  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  of  the  Province,  is  conclusive,  that  with  steadiness,  frugality  and 
sobriety--a  common  workman  in  the  coal  mines  in  tlie  course  of  the 
iinlinary  number  of  working  yvms  can  not  only  make  a  comfortable  living 
for  himself  and  fan.i'.y,  but  lay  by  an  ample  comj)etence  for  his  declining 
years.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Mr.  Robins,  the  manager  of  the 
Vancouver  Coal  Company,  says  :  "  white  people  can  now  find  remunera 
tive  employment.  In  fact  wages  art-  high  enough  to  attract  the  best  class 
of  white  labor.''  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  such  are  the  resources  aiid 
varied  opportunities  of  industry  in  British  Columbia — that  no  instance 
<!an  be  named- -where  a  laboring  man  with  health — steady  industy  and 
sobriety,  has  ever  failed  to  make  a  comfortable  living,  unless  disabled  by 
some  unforeseen  misfortune. — Many  by  good  luck  succeed  though  they  may 
not  Ije  frugal  or  sober — many  becon»e  dissatisfied  liecause  they  cannot 
become  wealthy  in  a  few  years.  Some  think  they  ought  to  be  special 
favorites  of  Providence  and  wait  until  something  turns  up  ;  but  Chinese 
or  no  Chinese,  in  the  country  or  out  of  it,  an  instance  caimot  be  named, 
where  a  sober,  industrious,  frugal  and  ordinarily  sensible  laboring  man  ha.s 
ever  failed  to  make  a  comfortable  living  in  British  Columbia.  The  question 
has  now  been  brought  to  a  point,  where  it  is  necessary  to  lay  before  the 
Parliament  and  country  the  facts  without  reference  to  pei-sons  or  parties. 

It  is  something  strange  to  hear  the  strong  broad-shouldere<l  superior 
race,  superior  physically  and  mentally,  sprung  from  the  highest  types  of 
the  old  and  the  new  world,  expressing  a  fear  of  competition,  with  a  small, 
inferior,  and  comparatively  speaking,  feminine  race. 

When  France  or  England  has  any  special  object  to  gain,  nothing  is 
thought  of  crossing  many  thousand  miles  of  intervening  Ocean,  entering 
the  densely  populated  land  of  China  with  all  its  ancient  civilization,  and 
with  a  few  hundred  men  by  means  of  modern  science  defeating  the  Chi- 
nese in  countless  numbers,  taking  what  either  Nation  desires,  and  against 
their  will,  insisting  that  your  people  shall  go  into  their  country  whenever 
it  pleases  or  suits — but  if  they  the  Chinese  come  over  to  your  country  in 
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the  peaceful  |>ur8uit  of  trade  or  industry   -they  muHt  be  driven  Imok 
bevauHe  they  are  more  Koljer,  more  frugal,  and  in  the  humblent  calling  ot 
labor  work  a  little  harder  than  otherH  feel  incliiieii  to.     The  rule  hIiouIiI 
work  both  wayH.     Let  the  English  people  Uuve  them  alone  and  thev  will 
leave  the  English  people  alone. 

But  it  is  t<j  the  evidenc«t  wo  must  again  turn.  Throughout  the  wIidI.- 
of  it  there  is  not  a  witness,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  who  (loes  not  .sa\ 
that  in  the  first  instance  their  presence  was  essentially  necessary  mid 
l>eneticial  to  the  Province,  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  are  not  too 
many,  and  that  it  would  not  l>e  tiesirable  that  those  who  are  in  the  Fro 
vince  should  be  diiven  out,  but  that  there  should  be  Home  legulatioii  tor 
the  future  to  pi       at  too  great  an  iiiHux. 

The  argumc  Iwit  their  presence  cheapens  labor,  to  the  detriment  ot 
the  white  man,  ^iniply  the  argument  that  has  been  used  against  every 
lalwr-saving  macliine,  and  every  improvement  that  scieuci'  has  ever  nitulf, 
tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  race.  '  (^  ji^rass  cutting,  rt'ii|j 
ing,  sowing,  and  planting  machines  interfered  wit  I  die  labor  of  hundreds 
of  laboring  men  in  every  agricultural  country  where  they  were  intrwlutcd  ; 
the  steamers  with  siulors,  the  railroads  and  cattle  cars  with  lior.ses  luid 
drivers,  stagecoaches  and  posters,  machinery  in  mills  a  id  fiictoriHs  witli 
hand  lalxtr.  The  telegraphs  and  phonog^raps  with  post  boys  and  mesHeiigcrs. 
Who  now  proposes  to  (l(    witliout  these  scientific  aids  ,' 

The  Chinese  in  British  Columbia  as  aifecting  the  rapid  developiiuiii. 
of  the  country  are  living  machines  differing  fwni  artificial  and  inaniiimtc 
machinery  in  this,  tluit  while  working  and  conducing  to  the  same  end  with 
the  latter,  they  are  consuming  the  productions  imd  manufactures  of  the 
country,  contributing  to  its  revenue  and  triule,  and  at  the  same  time 
expanding  and  developing  its  resources. 

Year  by  year  in  America  the  opening  of  new  districts  is  artbrding  room 
for  unlimited  numbers  of  settlers.  Canada  has  but  five  millions  of  in 
habitants  from  Ocean  to  Ocean,  yet  in  the  North- West  Territories  mid 
British  Columbia  alone  there  is  room  for  fifty  millions,  and  the  Chiiitsc  in 
the  country  it  is  contended,  are  simply  clearing  the  ground  for  tneir  advent. 
It  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  the  white  race  in  America  can  1)6  i«Lye(\  liy 
such  a  class,  or  need  protection. 

As  to  the  com])etition  of  the  Chinese  with  white  labor  in  BritisJi  Colum- 
bia it  may  rejvdily  be  aliown  that  the  main  obstruction  to  the  steady 
employment  of  the  latter  lies  with  the  white  laborers  thbmselves,  and  is 
in  some  degree  owing  to  habits  and  ideas  implanted  in  the  country  by  tlic 
early  comers  of  18.58.  With  the  admitted  and  undoubted  preference  for 
white  labor  throughout  the  whole  country,  there  must  be  a  good  (.luise. 
why  it  does  not  command  the  market.  That  cause  is  found  in  the  liif,'h 
rate  of  wages  demanded  for  a  day's  unskilled  labor.  The  employer  cannot. 
afford  to  pay  it  and  live.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  British  Coluni 
bia  are  workingmen— mechanics,  parties  commencing  with  small  capital. 
shopkeepers,  traders,  and  strugglei-s  in  various  industries  recjuiring  skill 
and  knowledge.  Their  wages  an  mechanics,  and  for  oi-dinai-y  skilled  inlioi 
range  from  ^3.50  to  $4.50  per  day,  dependant  as  in  all  such  cases  upon 
personal  superiority.  There  are  not  many  capitalists — in  fact,  very  few. 
The  laboring  man  with  steady,  continuous  employment  on  rail  "'ays, 
corporation  work  and  in  the  mines  gets  $2  per  day  ;  for  occasional  jobs 
he  asks  $2.50  per  day.  The  latter  is  what  is  mostly  in  demand  with  tlie 
mechanics  and  others  above-mentioned.  If  they  cannot  gettheir  little 
plots  of  ground  dug  or  their  wood  cut  at  less  than  $2.50  per  day,  that. 
sum  absorbs  more  than  half  of  their  own  earnings.     They  must,  therefore. 
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MfceHWirily  lo«»k  for  sninethiiig  ch«a|)er,  mid  tliuH  th**  (.'hiiiNW  iifh 
I'inployed,  Im'ohiiw  their  rpniuiienition  is  within  reach  imd  loaveH  Honie- 
thing  of  th<"  (hiy'K  work  for  the  iiiechmiic  liiniwlf.  Tl>in  costly  i<h'ii  of 
remuneration  for  ordinurv  tinHkiiled  lalif)r  n<KultH  fiom  the  case  with  which 
gohi  waH  found  on  thi^  fifHt  settlement  of  tiie  Province.  The  cxtrnMij^ant 
ideaH  then  en/^eiulereil  Ntill  continue.  At  tliis  moment  there  is  nut  in 
circulation  in  th«!  country  a  coin  lesK  than  a  ten  cent  piece.  The  Hunks 
had  to  return  the  tive-cent  pieces  sent  out  hy  the  Ooniinion  iJovci'iimcnt 
for  circulation,  l)ecauM«'  the  husinesH  portion  of  the  commiinity  would 
not  use  them  and  declined  the  reception  of  a  coin  so  small.  The  rcmii 
iiemtion  for  the  commonest  servit-es  is  three  and  four  timi.-i  what  is  paid 
for  similar  Hervices  in  theEaHtern  Provinces. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  correspondfiicc  piiltlished  in  one  of  the 
Victoria  pajwrs  under  date  of  the  14th  Novemher  |SS  (  fi'oei  a  new  settler, 
addressee!  to  a  friend  in.  Ontario  ;  "  Oin-  money  is  ipiite  ditlei'cnt  from 
yours,  we  use  '"hits"  wl.oii  you  would  use  cents.  If  you  are  liuyiii;;  ten 
cents  worth  of  anything  and  give  twenty-Hve  cents  you  will  only  re<'eive 
ten  cents  back,  no  five  cent  hit.  heing  in  circulation.  Money  is  no  consi- 
denition  here.  They  think  no  more  of  changin;;  a  twenty  dnlliir  nold 
piece  tlian  you  .,o'  'd  a  five  dollar  hill.  Nearly  nil  g'dd  and  silver  is  used 
here,  altogether  hi.'-  is  a  most  delightful  place,  the  climate  all  that  muld 
be  desired,  and  ..  .^^iug  that  relatives  from  whom  I  am  se]»arated  are  in 
good  health,  I  can  feel  happy  and  contented  in  my  new  home.  ' 

Senator  MacDonald  in  his  evidence  liefore  the  ('ommittec  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1879,  iifter  stating  that  Chinamen  would  not  work  .M  less 
than  1^1.25  per  day  says  :  "White  labor  can  I  fancy  be  got  for  ■■<-  a  day. 
I  know  I  have  offered  ^l.^O  a  day,  and  they  have  declined  it  and  (ronse 
quently  I  have  thus  been  force<l  to  emjdoy  Chiiuimen  at  ii  lnw  iiite  of 
wages.  Instead  of  employing  white  men  atiP^.J')  a  day,  I  ha\e  eniploye<l 
Chinamen  at  $1.25.  It  costs  a  whiti'  man  to  live  about  fifty  cents  m 
day,  a  Chinamen  about  half  that  sum  ;  white  labor  must  come  down  in 
price.  That  is  a  matter  which  at  any  rate  nnist  lie  Itn.ught  about.  It  is 
impossible  to  cairy  on  any  kind  of  work  either  in  connection  with  farming 
or  manufacturing  at  the  present  rate  of  wagi\s  in  our  Province,  the  j)rice 
of  white  labor  must  come  down  in  onler  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  any 
work  successfully." 

Matte"^  of  this  nature  seem  small  to  be  mentioned  in  »  report  on  the 
subje-  .J  under  consideration,  but  in  social  <|uesti()ns  and  in  view  of  sump- 
tuary legislation  thereon,  they  are  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding. 
In  most  young  countries  when  the  struggle  of  first  settlement  is  going  on, 
there  is  not  much  money,  prices  and  wage.s  rule  low,  and  increase  with  the 
increase  of  the  country,  and  the  means  of  payment.  That  is  lic.-.lthly  and 
normal,  but  the  first  days  of  British  Columbia  were  dsiys  of  wealth  gold 
was  abundant — prices  were  high,  and  wages  in  i>roporti(iii.  In  a  pecuniary 
sense  as  affecting  the  permanent  common  weal,  its  state  was  unhealthy 
and  abnormal.  Reckless  indifference  to  expenditure  and  Imbits  of  extra- 
vagance were  formed  which  did  not  change  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  changed,  and  to  this  day  the  laboier  thinks  the  same  scale  for 
payment  should  continue,  though  the  employer  has  not  the  same  nteans 
for  payment.  Men  are  not  now  taking  out  gold  as  they  did,  and  the 
laborer  must  prepare  as  in  other  countries,  to  woik  a  little  more  continu- 
ously and  not  expect  to  become  immediately  <vealthy.  The  i'viden(;e  and 
the  official  Returns  show  that  this  Chinese  competition  is  not  witii  .skilled 
labor  or  with  agricultural  settlers,  or  persons  intending  to  become  ))erma- 
nent  residents  in  the  country,  but  with  migratory  (    lusitovy  lalwrers,  who 
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may  or  may  not  become  settlers,  dependant  upon  ulterior  circumstancpiH. 

This  fact  must  he  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  comprehen 
sion  of  this  phase  of  the  question,  because  Mr.  Robin's  t«stiraony  hHowk 
there  ia  now  in  this  Province  ample  opportunity  for  white  laborers  at  remu 
uerative  wages,  if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  An  absolute 
monopoly  of  the  labor  market,  or  a  power  to  control  and  dictate  the 
rate  of  wages,  would  be,  (as  an  absolute  power  in  any  other  of  the  busi- 
ness relations  of  life)  most  injurious  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  e.\tniordinary  length,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  Local  Legislature 
and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  Columbia,  have  been  prepared  to  go 
in  consequence  of  this  Chinese  antipathy,  will  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  the  Local  Act,  and  the  circumstances  shown  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  cf  British  Columbia  in  the  case  of  Tai  Sing  vs.  McGuire, 
delivered  September  23rd,  1878.  Laying  aside  all  that  part  cf  the  decision 
which  declared  the  lx)cal  Act  to  be  ultra  vires  as  affecting  trade  and  com 
merce,  examine  its  enactments  with  reference  to  the  white  inhabitr :its 
themselves,  and  observe  how,  if  they  employ  Chinamen,  it  substitutes  the 
innocent  for  the  f,uilty  and  punishes  the  farmer,  the  merchant  or  tii*' 
trader,  for  offences,  and  violations  of  the  Act  to  which  they  are  not  only 
no  parties,  but  o*"  which  they  must  be  in  entire  ignorance.  Such  Legis- 
lation would  liardly  be  tolerated  anywhere  among  a  free  people,  uoi'  iu 
any  country  whei'e  fanaticism  had  not  usurped  the  place  of  reason.  Tt 
was  that  Act  which  led  to  the  Chinese  strike  in  Victoria,  in  1878,  and 
was  disallowed  by  the  Dominion  Government  as  soon  as  attentioii  was  by 
this  judgment  called  to  its  provisions. 

Sound  [lolicy,  thererore,  will  regulate  the  coming  of  the  Chu".3se.  not 
stop  it,  any  jnorc  tiian  a  clear  headed  sensible  farmer  would  diy  u;-  a 
river,  because  it  may  sometimes  overflow  its  banks,  and  perchai^ce  creatfl 
temporary  derangement  in  the  lands  through  which  it  flows,  but  which, 
when  properly  re.strained,  its  waters  irrigate  and  enrich. 

There  can  be  no  difficiilty  in  -enacting  laws  based  on  sound  econouiical 
and  commercial  principles,  regulating  the  immigration  of  Chineije  aii.l, 
indeed,  of  ail  other  labor  coming  into  the  country,  without  interfering 
with  that  inducement  to  healthy  immigration  which  Canada  so  essentially 
wants,  but  this  Commission  has  to  deal  with  the  Chine  e  only,  and  eviii 
though  the  danger  ari.sing  from  their  coming  be  imaginary,  (if  not  ijue.'*- 
tionable),  it  would  be  satisfactory  that  there  should  be  a  limited  restr.iii't ; 
for  thei^e  still  exists,  and  will  always  exist  the  objection,  that  there  i>  ii" 
homogeneity  of  race  between  them  and  oui selves,  nor  can  tiiey  cou)|)i't;- 
hend  or  assimilate  themselves  to  our  institutions.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  such  regulations  will  be  hereafter  considered,  but  we  can  approach  tlieir 
consideration  relievefl  from  the  prejudice  that  would  have  l>een  created, 
had  the  evidence,  as  to  the  past  and  present  consequences,  of  their  being 
'II  the  country,  shown  that  such  presence  had  operated  to  its  disadvantage. 

Before,  however,  the  latter  measures  are  discussed,  in  order  to  their 
better  understanding,  we  must  con.sider  the  question  of  domestic  service. 

Without  the  Chinese  in  British  Columbia,  there  would  have  been  no 
domestic  service  at  all.  There  were  no  persons,  to  l>e  sei  vants.  The  fallacy 
that  has  pervaded  the  whole  discussion  in  British  Columbia  is  the  assump- 
tion, that  manual  and  bodily  labor,  digging  and  delving,  is  the  only  labor 
in  the  world,  and  that  no  persons  were  to  be  considered  in  this  matter, 
save  the  diggers  and  the  delvers.  The  man  who  toils  with  his  brain,  to 
unfold  the  mysteries  of  nature,  to  develop  the  field  of  scientific  enquiry, 
to  add  to  the  humanities  of  life  and  ennoble  the  daily  discharge  of  duty,  is 
a«  great  u  benefactor  of  his  race  and  as  much  deserving  of  consideration 
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a«  the  man  who  works  with  hi^  hands  or  in  the  ordinary  paths  of  labor. 
The  gradations  of  labor  are  simply  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  by 
which  the  highest  good  can  be  obtained  for  mankind,  and  he  who  com- 
mences on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  frequently  attains  the  highest. 
The  two  kinds,  while  in  progress  cannot  always  be  nombined,  though  very 
exceptional  cases,  such  as  Hugh  Millers  have  shewn  they  may  be,  but  as 
an  ordinary  rui< ,  they  are  essential  to  each  other,  and  work  together  for 
tlu'  common  'j*"  jd,  each  dunng  that  progress  in  its  relative  position. 

Service,  .'  3rvitude,  or  help  by  which — ever  name  it  may  be  called  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  domestic  life.  Can  tliat  be  obtained 
in  British  Columbia  without  the  Chinese  in  the  present  state  of  this  Pro- 
vince ?  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  it  cannot  l)e,  nor  for  very  many  years  to 
come,  in  reality  until  a  density  of  jtopulation  there  exists,  which  no  man 
ot  the  present  day  will  live  to  see. 

Ill  the  first  place,  the  Institutions  of  the  Province  are  against  it — the 
teachings  of  the  public  schools  are  against  it ;  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
people  is  against  it ;  th(!  silent  protest  of  facts  is  against  it;  the  unspokon 
language  of  every  white  father  and  mother  in  t'ue  country  is  against  it ; 
their  children  are  not  meant  to  be  servants.  They  are  on  equal  terms  by 
l»irth  and  right  of  heritage  with  the  tirst  in  the  land,  and  liowever  humble 
they  may  be,  however  poor  in  circumstances,  they  will  toil  and  labor  at 
the  hardest  work  but  never  stand  Ihe  lacquey  or  menial  of  those  who  are 
tietter  off.  The  system  of  free  education  supported  by  public  taxation  is 
antagonistic  to  inferiority  of  social  position.  From  the  hour  that  a  lM>y 
or  girl  (?ntei-s  the  public  school  they  are  taught  that  the  education  so  free 
iy  given  at  the  public  expense,  is  to  raise  them  to  the  levcd  of  the  highest, 
and  that  there  is  no  position  in  the  Province  to  which,  under  the  constitu- 
tion they  may  not  aspire.  In  fact  they  are  taught  to  work  up — and  it  is 
well  for  the  country  it  should  be  so.  It  ensures  throughout  the  country  a 
higher  oixler  of  intellect,  a  loftier  tone  of  thouglit.  and  a  fittei'  class  of 
people  for  .self  Government-  it  carries  the  country  onward — but  it  kills 
domestic  or  menial  service.  As,  however  domestic  service  is  a  necessity, 
if  the  people  of  the  country  are  of  too  high  a  grade  for  it,  a  substitute  mu.st 
l>e  found  where  best  it  can  be. 

Incoming  immigration  will  not  supply  the  want.  If  the  immigrant  is  a 
ilesirable  one,  the  first  thing  he  floes  is  to  assimilate  himself  t«j  the  in.stitu- 
tioiis  and  feelings  of  the  country.  After  living  in  the  Province  two  or 
three  years,  he  will  not  admit  his  children  to  be  inferior  to  th,)se  of  the 
other  residents.  They  are  equally  entitled  to  the  education  and  training 
<4  the  public  schools  :  and  the  seed  sewn  in  the  young  and  \  irgin  soil  will 
be  the  more  vigorous  because  different  jierhaps  from  that  received  by  the 
par'iitfi  in  the  old  country. 

The  declaration  of  American  Indejiendence  a  hundred  years  ago,  struck 
tiio  death  blow  in  America  to  menial  .servicp.  The  very  word  servant 
Ijecaine  obnoxious  and  "  help  "  was  substituted  for  it.  The  feeling  against 
it  has  strungthened  and  spread  every  hour.  It  has  extended  to  British 
North  America,  and  will  be  found  in  a  more  or  less  degree  in  every  one  of 
the  Englif  h  speaking  Pi-ovinces. 

It  may  not  be  to  the  same  extent  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  because 
tlu'  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy,  and  their  schools,  impress  upon 
their  scholars  respect  and  ol)edience  to  their  superiors  and  those  in 
authority,  both  lay  and  clerical  and  to  look  for  some  portion  of  their 
reward  in  the  world  to  come.  No  such  idea  is  taught  in  the  public  schools 
pa'  Mid  supported  by  public  taxation.  Equality,  worldly  success,  per- 
gonal ambition,  are  alike  impressed  upon  Iwys  and  girls,  and  success  at  the 
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schools  is  held  as  the  augury  of  success  in  the  struggle  of  life.  Such  is  the 
end  of  modem  national  education  supported  by  the  public  purse,  aiid 
among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  whitt>  families  it  puts  an  end  to  the  pi-os- 
pect  of  Bupply  from  thence  for  domestic  or  menial  services. 

To  the  careful  observer  of  human  progress,  it  is  plain  that  an  entire 
change  is  taking  place.  Education  is  producing  its  effect  upon  the  miisse.'* 
of  mankind,  even  more  rapidly  than  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  tho 
soil  does  upon  the  productive  forces  of  nature.  The  relative  position  ot' 
the  human  race  is  changing  half  a  century  ago,  female  education  was 
limited  to  the  attainment  of  tlie  arts  and  culture,  which  tend  to  adorn 
and  refine  society.  Now,  it  embnices  the  practical  operations  of  life 
the  universities,  the  professions,  the  political  privileges  and  powers,  wliich 
were  hitherto  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  men  alone,  ai-e  now  participated  in 
and  shared  by  women  of  mind  and  intelligence.  The  rights  of  property, 
of  representation,  of  influence,  of  power,  of  business  pursuits  and  the 
various  industries  and  callings  ai-e  theii-s  its  well  as  ours.  Talent  '.jehiTi^is 
to  no  particular  class.  It  is  found  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  life,  as  in  the 
highest  ;  and  now,  that  this  enlarged  field  is  open  to  their  command,  can 
it  be  supposed  thoy  will  be  content  with  the  position  of  inferiority  hitherto 
assignfd  them.  Female  menial  service,  to  any  extent,  will  soon  be  prac 
ticall\  annihilated  among  the  white  women  of  America.  A  marked  dis- 
tinctiim  must  be  drawn  between  the  overcrowded  populations  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  where  old  customs,  associations,  and  the  habits  of  centurie.s, 
have  engrained  certain  fixed  modes  of  thought  -and  the  free  and  ever 
changing  attitudes  of  society  in  America.  In  this  mental  characteristic, 
Canada,  as  a  nation,  must  be  i-egarded  as  entertaining  American  idea* 
and  modes  of  thought,  however  much  it  may  differ  in  its  view  of  coustitu 
tional  government.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  how  far  i^hese  same  idea* 
are  not  at  this  moment  influtuiciug  the  course  of  public  opinion  in  England 
and  the  advanced  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  possible,  many  believe  most 
probable,  that  within  fifty  years,  certainly  within  one  hundred,  all  heredi 
tary  distinctions  of  persons  and  rights  will  be  abolished  in  England,  and 
republican  equality  prevail,  though,  perhaps,  under  different  designation 
and  terms.  It  is  barely  forty  years  since  the  "  Russel  Purge  "  was  applied 
to  British  North  America  -look  at  the  difference  between  now  and  then, 
in  social  as  well  as  in  political  life.  This  is  putting  the  case  fairly,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  Parliamentary  legislation,  the  only  way  to  put  it.  It 
is  not,  what  we  may  wish  or  not  wish,  what  we  nnty  approve  or  not 
approve,  but  what  is  the  tendency  of  public  thougiit.  What  does  the 
history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  prove. 

The  public  man  who  aiMiounces  as  his  policy  that  the  white  children  of 
this  Dominion — whether  natives  or  immigrants  -are  to  be  brought  up  tn 
fill  the  places  of  menial  servants,  will  be  driven  from  the  hustings  with 
ignominy. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  injurious  to  British  Columbia,  that 
without  violating  the  feelings  and  priiicipl&s  of  a  self  educating  people, 
she  has  hitherto  been  able  to  obtjiin  for  this  purpose — a  class  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  end,  and  leave  to  lier  own  rising  generation  the  pursuits 
of  a  higher  and  nobler  character. 

The  evidence,  of  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  (Chinese  for  this  pur 
pose  is  so  cumulative  that  it  becomes  monotonous.  Not  an  instance  has 
been  shown  of  their  tampering  with  the  morality  of  the  families  with 
which  they  have  8erve<l,  which  is  indeed  the  main  objection  that  by  some 
parties  has  been  urged. 

The  duty  of  a  parent  is  the  same  whether  his  servant  is  white  or 
Chinese. 
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So  thoroughly  is  this  view,  with  reference  to  domestic  service,  in  accor- 
(liiiitp  with  the  views  and  experience  of  the  large  cities  of  Canada — that 
if  it  were  possible  to  supply  those  cities  with  similar  service,  with  the 
same  facility  it  can  he  obtained  in  British  Columbia -■  it  would  be  regarded' 
as  a  benefit. 


is   white  i>r 


Ht'te  also  the  charge  must  be  considered  that  the  Chinese  sent  out  sia\oiy. 
t(i  British  Columbia  and  elsewhere  foi-  the  purposes  named,  arc 
slaves.  This  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  denied  in  the  document 
fioni  the  Chinese  merchants,  where  it  is  alleged  that  slavery  does  not 
exist  in  China — and  that  no  man  can  be  sent  out  of  the  country  against  IJoes  not  exist  In 
his  will.  They  are  sent  by  contract  of  their  own  will — -ju.st  as  laViorersare 
supplied  by  engagement  with  individuals  or  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  extensive  public  or  private  works  arc  being  carried  on — a  practice 
'(•oiumon  in  England  and  America,  France  and  Germany,  and  all  civilised 
nations. 

It  was  done  in  England  during  the  Crimean  War,  when  Peto  Betts  and  Labor  by  contrftct 
Bitissy  sent  out  railway  navies  by  the  thousand.  Yet  no  man  called  <^°'nn>on. 
tliem  slaves.  It  has  been  done  in  the  construction  of  the  railway  lines 
in  the  United  States,  where  no  slave  exists.  And  it  is  done  constantly 
in  England,  South  America,  Canada,  where  parties  are  sent  out  under 
some  philanthropic  individual,  on  stipulation  that  out  of  the  products  of 
their  labors  the  emigrants  are  to  repay  the  costs  of  their  passages  and 
outfits. 

Brooks  ill  his  (evidence  at  Man  Francisco,  page  34,  says  : 

"  It  has  always  been  against  the  principles  of  the  United  States  to 
authorise  labor  contracts — consequently,  any  Chinese  coming  to  this 
oountry  under  labor  contracts  come  under  contracts  that  cannot  be  en- 
forced after  they  have  landed.  Nearly  all  who  have  come  to  the  Pacific 
coast  are  laborers  or  coolies,  but  comparatively  few  come  under  labor 
contracts — in  fact  no  more  so  than  Irishmen  came  originally  to  the 
United  States,  when  railroad  companies  agreed  to  employ  them  in  building 
railroads." 

Examine  the  whole  evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  not  one  wit- 
ness lias  been  able,  when  questioned,  to  give  the  slightest  ground  or  reason 
for  tile  assertion. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  Chinese  themselves,  not  only  is  there  no  authority  Chinese  account 
for  the  statement,  but  it  is  sh(!wn  that  the  greatest  precautions  ai-e  exer-  "ontracts'undor''* 
ci.sed,  both  for  the  safety  of  the   Chinese  laborer  while  abroad,  and  his  which  they  come 
return  to  his  native  land,  when  the  contract  has  expired,  under  which  he  ""'' 
was  engaged,  as  also  for  the  compensation  ho  is  to  pay  to  the  companies 
or  contractors  who  send  him  abroad.      An  intelligent  Chinaman  resident 
for  many  years  in  Australia  and   America,  and  speaking  English  well, 
jfivps  the  following  explanation  : — 

"  China  is  divided  into  .six  districts,  one  of  the  companies,  each  con- 
trolling a  district.  The  companies  representing  the  districts  are  Hin-Yun, 
Hip  VVah,  Kong  Chu-Yong  Wah,  Sam-Y^ij),  and  Hop  Tep.  In  each  of  the 
<listrict8  the  Chief  Magistrate  issues  a  proclamation  to  the  effect,  that  the 
coni|mny  (in  which  ever  district  it  may  be)  will  take  charge  of  Chinamen 
wishing  to  go  to  America  and  other  foreign  countries.  These  companies 
lire  |iiivate  corporations  which  are  authorized  to  take  charge  of  Chinamen. 
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When  they  take  a  Chinaman  from  his  own  country  they  are  bound  to 
return  him.  If  they  die  they  are  bound  to  return  their  bodies.  They  also 
look  after  the  welfare  of  Chinamen  when  away  from  their  own  country. 
For  instance  if  a  Chinaman  loses  his  business  ur  becomes  ill,  the  one  of 
the  Six  Companies  which  has  been  in  charge  has  to  see  that  he  is  properly 
cared  for.  If  a  Chinaman  is  murdered,  the  company  offers  a  reward  for 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  If  a  Chinaman  is  accused  the  Six  Com 
panics  are  bound  by  their  contract  with  the  Chinese  Government  to  expend 
money  for  counsel,  and  see  that  the  accused  gets  a  fair  trial. 

"  Every  Chinaman  in  America  pays  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  his  earn 
ings  while  there,  to  the  company  having  him  in  charge.  The  agent.s  of 
the  Six  Companies  are  stationed  in  San  Francisco,  and  when  a  Chinaman 
wants  to  retunv,  he  pays  his  percentage  and  is  given  a  free  ticket  homi' 
to  his  own  countrj'.     He  is  brought  out  free  by  the  companies." 

This  statement  explains  three  things  which  hitherto  have  not  lieen 
understorxl  in  British  Columbia.  ' 

Ist.  The  reason  why  the  dead  bodie.'!  of  Chinamen  are  returned  to 
China.  It  had  always  been  supposed  it  was  from  ideal  love  of  the  country, 
or  the  existence  among  them  of  some  superstitious  belief,  that  it  was 
essential  to  their  future  happiness,  whereas,  from  this  statement,  it 
appears  that  it  is  simply  a  Habeas  Corpus  .system  provided  by  the  Chinese 
government  in  wise  of  laborers  going  abroad,  to  show  that  they  have  not 
been  and  cannot  be  sold  into  slavery,  the  production  of  the  body  beinj;  the 
proof. 

Secondly.  Why  their  sick  and  de.stitute  are  never  a  charge  upon  the 
countrj-  where  they  go,  the  terms  of  incorporation  of  the  companies  and 
the  contract  with  the  Government  requiring  that  they  should  be  provided 
for. 

Thirdly.  The  finding  of  ample  funds  for  their  defence,  when  accused  of 
crime,  there  Wing  similar  provisions  to  that  t^nd. 

Can  any  similar  instance  of  humane  consideration  be  shewn  in  any 
British  contract  for  the  care  and  safety  of  the  emigrants  who  left  the 
British  Isle«. 

Col.  Bee,  in  his  eviden<!e  at  San  Francisco  on  the  28th  July,  \^M. 
before  the  Commission,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  companies,  et**. : 

'•  Q.  You  spoke.  Colonel  Bee,  of  the  six  companies  as  charitable  wir 
porations;  could  you  explain  to  me  their  orgatiization? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Province  of  Canton  is  comprised  of  six  divisions-  -you  might  say  six 
counties  comprise  the  Province  of  Canton.  The  Chinese  here  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  Six  Companies,  wholly  for  benevolent  purposes.  A 
Chinese  immigrant  to  this  conntry,  who  came  from  one  of  these  counties 
in  Canton,  on  his  arri%"al  here  was  met  at  the  steamship  landing  by  the 
secretary  of  each  of  the  companies.  These  secretaries  announced  that 
they  were  the  secretaries  of  the  associations  representing  each  of  the 
separate  districts.  The  Chinese  gave  their  names  and  were  registered  a' 
residents  of  the  district.  That  register  is  kept  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
company.  The  functions  of  the  Chitiese  Six  Companies  are  to  protect 
their  Chinese  fellows  in  health,  and  provide  them  with  means  to  reach  tlif 
inteiior  ;  proWde  them  with  medicines  and  with  hospital  accomtnodation* 
in  case  of  sickness,  and  look  after  their  interests  physically,  generally.  It 
a  Chinaman  becomes  sick  he  applies  to  the  agent  of  the  Six  Companies 
who  procures  medical  aid  for  him,  and  puts  him  in  the  hospital  if  he  Ls  a( 
a  convenient  distance.     And  if  he  dies  that  company  buries  him  ;  and  at 
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the  proper  time,  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  that  company  returns  his 
bones  to  the  parents  in  China.  There  the  functions  of  the  company  cease. 
They  have  been  charged  as  being  immigration  agents — importers  of  Chi- 
nese labor.  I  undertake  to  say  the  proof  cannot  be  produce*!  in  a  single 
case. 

"  Q.  Why  should  these  companies  take  so  much  interest  in  the  China- 
man then?— A.  The  testimony  cannot  be  produced  that  one  of  the  Chinese 
com|)anies  brings  labor  to  this  country,  paying  his  passage  directly  or  in- 
directly. It  cannot  be  produced  that  they  have  collected  a  dollar  of  his 
wages  and  appropriated  it.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  a  dollar  has  been 
collected  as  a  fee  from  him,  until  his  departure  from  the  country.  Before 
departing  he  goes  to  his  headquarters  and  settles  his  fee  as  a  member  of 
the  company,  the  fee  ranging  from  ^2.50  to  $10.  Those  companies  who 
k'e  iiot  tieen  |  represent  a  district  where  there  arc  but  few  immigrants — their  fee  is  $10.  Kiok. 
Where  there  is  a  large  number  it  is  $2.50.  That  is  the  fund,  and  the 
only  fund,  they  have  from  them.  The  interest  is  no  more  or  less  than  that 
exercised  by  other  benevolent  societies-    Masons,  Oddfellows,  and  Druids. 

"  Q.   You  say  the  testimony  cannot  be  produced  ;  but  tlie  fact  may  be  InimiKratlon  out- 
though  the  testimony  cannot  be  produced  I — A.   It  cannot  be  a  fact  that  uomh"     '""^     "" 
the  Chinese  companies  ever  have  brought  any  immigrants  to  this  country. 
It  is  entirely  outside  of  the  functions  of  their  organization,  and   hence  a 
matter  in  which  they  have  no  interest. 

"  Q.  What  motive  i-ould  they  have,  then,  in  organizing  t — A.  If  you 
desire  to  get  the  reasons  of  the  organization  of  the  Six  Companies  I  can 
give  it. 

"Q.   Yes? — A.   In  the  early  settlement  of  California  by  the  Americans,  Organization  of 
1     ,  .  ,      ,  ,■'  .   ,  ^  iiT  1  1  tiio  sixcompanieu, 

we  had  m  our  early  days  no  laws,  we  might  say.      VVe  were  here  m  large 

numbers  without  courts,  without  laws,  no  established  government ;  we  were 
a  territorial  government  for  a  time.  There  were  no  sheriff's,  no  officers,  no 
courts  ;  no  mail  facilities  to  speak  of,  except  by  expre.ss  ;  no  mail  contracts 
let  by  the  government.  Communication  with  the  interioi'  and  tlie  sea- 
board was  very  difliculc.  Americans  arriving,  in  the  mines,  organized 
assrH^iations.  For  instanc*-,  I  l>elonged  myself  to  New- York  association  ; 
adjoining  me  was  one  callwl  the  Palmito  association  ;  another  one  was  a 
Pike  County  of  Mi.ssourians,  etc.  ;  they  went  by  the  names  of  the  different 
utates.  Each  one  of  those  associations  kept  a  book,  and  all  resifleiits  of 
New-York  annving  in  those  diggings  would  come  to  tiiis  place  and 
register  their  names,  writing  where  they  resided.  Once  a  mouth,  a 
courier  would  come  around  to  those  different  a.ssociations,  and  take  all  the 
names  off"  the  registers.  He  would  come  to  San  Frani'iseo  as  courier  and 
get  the  lettei-s  and  mail  belonging  to  the  subscribers  for  which  he  i-eceived 
tl  for  letters,  and  newspapers  50  cents.  Mail  was  delivered  and  sepa- 
rate<l  generally  in  the  h»idquaters  of  those  associations,  aufl  the  parties 
who  had  signed  their  names  came  there  and  got  their  mail.  Whensi  man 
from  New  York  was  taken  sick,  a  notification  was  sent  to  the  members 
that  he  was  sick  in  a  certain  ravine  or  canyon.  Then  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  go  and  take  care  of  him,  and  to  nurse  him  and  bury  him,  or 
procure  medical  attendance  if  necessary.  Chinese,  when  they  came  into 
the  mines,  noticed  and  became  familiar  with  those  organizations  of  the 
whites,  and  hence  the  basis  of  the  six  companies.  They  organized  then 
their  six  company  associations,  not  organized  in  San  Francisco  originally, 
but  in  the  mines,  establishing  a  headquarters  here  where  their  letters 
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were  sent  from  here  to  the  mines,  the  same  way  we  were  doing  it.  Tin ■> 
have  kept  up  that  organization  till  this  day,  although  all  the  otlier  asso 
ciations  fell  through  when  the  government  machinery  was  put  in  work, 
mails  established,  officers  appointed,  and  a  regular  government,  and  iki 
further  necessity  for  such  associations.  That  was  the  beginning  of  tlic 
six  company  associations  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other  country  in  tin- 
world  to  which  the  Chinese  immigrate  but  California. 

"  Q.  You  would  say  that  they  are  survivors  of  that  original  ? — A.  Yps. 

"  Q.  A  statement  has  been  mode  that  these  companies  try  men  for 
offenses,  ''at  they  in  fact  make  law;?  of  their  own,  have  their  own  .smu 
tions  to  these  laws,  and  inflict  severe  punishment,  and  sometimes  luive 
not  hesitated  to  inflict  capital  punishment ;  what  is  your  evidence  on 
that  head  1 — A.  It  is  not  true.  I  will  state  that  T  know  that  like  oursclxes 
occasionally  they  have  cases  for  arbitration  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  six  companies,  and  they  arbitrate  or  employ  arbitrators,  and  wliitc 
men  are  sometimes  called  in  to  act  with  thtsm  ;  but  as  to  their  trying  a 
man  for  a  criminal  offense,  it  is  not  true,  or  that  they  inflict  punishment. 

"Q.  It  has  been  stated.  Colonel,  that  when  the  Chinese  quarrel 
p'longst  themselves  they  are  very  savage  and  violent,  and  use  weajHins 
what  is  your  evidence  on  that  head? — A.  In  California  there  are  al)out 
1,400  Chinese,  according  to  my  estimates,  that  are  irresponsible,  vicious, 
criminal  ;  who  have  no  occupation.  They  are  known  as  highhindsrii. 
Those  men  are  cruel,  irresponsible,  and  of  the  criminal  class  ;  but  take  tlie 
Chinese  character  and  people  as  a  whole  they  are  not  savage  or  cruel— 
they  are  not  savage,  they  are  timid.  A  hoodlum  of  twelve  years  of  asje 
can  drive  half  a  dozen  of  them  from  the  .street.  Tliey  avoid  contact  ;  they 
avoid  difficulty  of  that  nature,  all  that  is  pos'sible.  As  a  class  they  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  few  irresponsible,  non-working  Chinese  high- 
binders. 

"Q.  Are  those  highbinders  ever  employed  by  the  8ix  Companies  ?-  A. 
No.  sir;  they  have  no  occupation  whatever.  The  Six  Companies  have  im 
use  for  that  class." 

Thus,  from  all  accounts,  it  is  plain  that  slavery  is  not  an  object  of  the 
organization  of  the  Six  Companies. 

The  question  up  to  this  point  has  been  considered  more  with  reference 
to  British  Columl)ia  than  to  the  general  bearing  it  has  upon  Canada 
because  in  reality — the  evil  if  it  be  an  evil  -  has  not  been  alleg;o(l  <ii' 
.shewn  -to  have  had  hitiiei-to — either  for  better  or  wor.se — the  slitchtest 
influence  upon  any  other  part  of  Canada — but  the  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  all  parts. 

The  well  known  rule  in  all  business  transactions  is  applicable,  that  the 
supply  of  Chinese  labor,  will  be  regulated  by  the  demand.  In  the  more 
densely  peopled  parts  of  old  Canada,  the  demand  has  not  yet  arisen,  nor 
can  it  arise  to  an  extent  that  will  be  prejudicial.  •  In  British  Colunilna  it 
is  not  increasing,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  public  works  the  s,i|iply 
will  seek  other  sources  of  employment.  The  benefit  to  British  Coliuiihis 
to  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  so 
far  exceeds  all  other  considerations  that  up  to  this  time  the  matter  (iof» 
not  admit  of  discussion. 

That  work  when  completed  will  have  advanced  the  m  '.turity  of  Britisl: 
Columbia  by  fifty  years,  and  without  Chinese  labor  U,  complete  it,  it 
would  have  been  delayed  fifty. 
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CHAPTER  8. 

A   COUNTRY     "  WHEKE    TIIEHK     IS    AN     ENOUMOUS     OAPACITY    OF     PRODUCTION 
COUPLED    WITH    AN    UTTEK    INADEQUACY    OK    MEANS." — OlIPUANT. 

The  question  must  now  be  considered  in  its  geneml  aspect  and  bearing. 

1st.  As  to  whether  any  legislation  at  the  present  time  is  necessary  or 
desirable. 

2nd.  If  necessary  or  desirable  on  what  principle  it  should  be  based. 

In  view  of  the  first  we  have  to  remember  that  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment are  always  existing,  and  always  adequate  to  the  occasion.  They 
are  concurrent  with  the  country,  and  concurrent  with  the  evil  whatever 
it  may  be  that  affects  the  country,  therefore  the  omission  to  legislate  to 
day  or  to-morrow  is  no  admission,  that  legislation  on  the  proposed  subject 
may  not  at  some  time  be  necessary.  It  is  simply  an  admission,  that  it 
has  not  been  proved  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  tune.  Of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  time  for  legislation.  Parliament  which  represents  the  whole 
people  must  be  the  judgf ,  not  the  particular  section  wliich  seeks  the 
legislation.  Any  other  position  would  make  the  whole  subordinate  to 
tlie  part. 

In  determining  the  appropriateness  of  the  time,  Parliament  will  con- 
sider the  circumstances  of  the  section  for  which  the  legislation  is  asked 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  country,  whether  the  evil  be  existing,  or  the 
danger  remote.  Too  much  legislation  particularly  in  sumptuary  matters, 
is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  too  little.  Tlie  more  a  Government  will 
leave  to  the  people,  the  nianagtunent  of  their  own  private  affairs,  the 
better.  How  a  man  shall  .spend  his  money  oi'  whom  he  shall  employ, 
hat!  better  be  left  to  himself,  unless  a  pressing  public  necessity  should 
overrule  his  choice. 

The  state  of  a   country  described  in  the  quotation  which  heads 
chapter  points  out  ca  rational  guide  to  follow. 

In  deciding  whether  present  legislation  is  necessary  or  desirable 
element  must  have  weight,  it  is  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  important, 
furtherance  of  the  observations  made  in  the  preceding  chapter  we 
from  the  census  returns  of  1881,  (page  94),  that  the  actual  area  of  British 
Columbia  is  341,305  square  miles  '218,43r),200  acres,  wliile  that  of 
Quebec  is  given  at  188,688  square  miles-  120,764,651  acres,  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  at  101,733  square  mi;es-  65,111,463  acres  according  to 
the  same  census.  Both  togethei'  not  territorially  as  large  as  British  Co- 
lumbia, but  their  united  population  amounting  to  3,282,255,  while  the 
total  actual  population  of  British  Columbia,  including  all  races  and 
■classes,  whites,  Indians  and  Chinese,  is  by  the  same  census  in  round  num- 
bers 49,500,  of  which  the  whites  are  not  quite  20,000.  The  influx  si?ico 
the  kvking  of  the  census  in  1881,  has  undoubtedly  largely  increased  that 
number,  and  the  assumed  number  of  60,000,  may  well  be  taken  as  the 
actual  number,  if  not  under.  The  question  of  number  does  not  afiect  the 
principle,  but  it  indefinitely  postpones  the  danger,  if  danger  there  be,  of 
this  immense  territory  being  overrun  by  any  one  class  of  people  for  many 
years.  It  is  said  that  British  Columbia,  from  its  mountainous  character 
does  not  afford  the  same  accommodation  f<ir  settlement  that  Ontario  does. 
For  the  sake  of  argument— adroit  it.  Throw  off  one  half — and  you  have 
still  room  left  for  the  entire  population  of  Ontario  1,923,228.  Nor  is  this 
comparison,  as  to  population,  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  value  of  British  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Dominion.     Small  as  is  its  population,  its  contribution  to 
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the  general  revenue  exceeds  the  per  capita  of  the  other  provinceH  it,s  it« 
territory  exceeds  thjirs  ;  but  it  is  only  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  im 
mediate  danger  from  Chinese  immigration  that  it  is  brought  forward. 
The  return  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  Victoria  alone,  for  the  month 
of  October,  1884,  is  ;B106,780.28,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1,281,363.36  per  year 
Surely  it  may  be  said  of  this  country,  "  there  is  an  enormous  capmntv  of 
production,  coupled  with  an  utter  inadequacy  of  means." 

In  ascertaining  whether  there  be  danger  we  must  look  to  the  evidence 
produced  by  the  movers  of  the  proposition — because  it  is  in  its  application 
to  this  country  we  have  to  legislate.  It  is  not  whether  the  Chinese  are 
bad  in  their  own  country.  It  is  not  whether  they  are  bad  or  unsuitable 
in  California  or  in  the  United  States,  but  whether  they  are  bad  or  un 
suitable  in  British  Columbia  or  Canada.  Circumstances  in  each  country 
may  so  vary  as  to  render  the  Legislation  in  one  unnecessary  or  injurious 
to  the  other.  What  each  country  will  look  for,  from  its  own  Parliament, 
is  the  practical  legislation  which  suits  itself. 

These  observations  become  the  mere  applicable  when  the  census  from 
which  the  above  returns  are  tjvken  is  analysed.  The  tables  from  which 
they  are  made  are  classified  under  separate  heivds  of  the  races  or  origin 
from  which  the  population  is  derived.  Out  of  the  entire  numbers  c()mpo.s- 
ing  the  3,282,255  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  there  are  only  twenty-nine 
Chinese.  The  danger  to  those  Provinces  must  be,  indeed,  remote.  The 
fear  of  competition  with  white  labor,  or  the  corruption  of  Canadian  morals 
from  such  a  .source,  must  be  intinitesimally  small. 

Practically,  it  is  as  to  British  Columbia  alone,  the  question  has  to  !«■ 
considered,  and  the  danger  to  thai  Province  judged  of  by  the  evidence 
which  its  Government,  Legislature  and  people  have  produced.  It  ouglit  to 
be  assumed  that  this  movement  was  not  made  by  its  Legislature  without 
having  first  thoroughly  examined  the  subject,  obtained  the  proof,  and  sat 
isfied  themselves  of  the  soundness  of  their  conclusions—with  the  care  and 
impartiality  becoming  a  deliberate  assembly.  The  future  welfare  of  the 
Province,  and  the  development  of  its  vast  resources  were  not  to  be  left  to 
prejudice,  idle  declamation,  or  the  dictation  of  interested  classes. 

When,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  application  of  the  Province  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament  for  stringent  legislation  on  the  subject-  as  pn^par 
atory  to  such  legislation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  nature 
and  extent — the  opportunity  wius  iitforded  to  the  Province  to  orove  the 
danger — where,  when  so  afforded,  that  proof  was  earnestly  asked  for- 
and  whore,  when  if  it  existed,  it  was  within  the  command  of  those  who 
alleged  there  was  danger — then  the  omission  to  produce  that  proof  is  con 
elusive,  either  as  to  its  non-existence,  or  the  inability  of  those  who  made 
the  charge,  to  establish  their  position. 

Unfortunately,  among  some  persons  who  assume  to  be  leaders  oi  public 
opinion  in  the  Province,  there  was  an  idea,  that  because  the  Local  Legis- 
lature had  passed  certain  resolutions  denouncing  the  Chinese  as  an  evil. 
therefore,  that  was  conclusive  against  further  enquiry,  and  the  Dominion 
Parliament  had  no  authority  to  go  beyond. 

This  was  a  grave  mistake.  A  resolution  of  the  Local  Legislature  on  a 
subject,  on  which  it  had  no  power  to  legislate,  carries  with  it  no  con 
elusive  authority,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  constitutional  expression 
of  opinion  of  the  people  the  Local  Legislature  represents.  If  the  subject 
matter  be  one  reserved  by  the  constitution  for  another  and  higher  Lcgisia 
ture,  it  is  plain  that  to  that  higher  Legislature  the  people  have  delegated 
the  power  of  expression.  The  power  to  legislate  involves  the  power  to 
consider,  and  the  option  to  determine.  The  former  without  the  latter  is 
of  little  value. 
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Representation  given  for  particular  purposes,  constitutionally  limits  the  Rot»i<»«)ntation. 
expression  of  authoritative  opinion  to  those  purposes,  and  hinds  thep<fople 
represented  only  to  the  extent  of  those  purposes.  Under  the  British 
North  America  Act,  all  matters  r-elating  to  trade  and  commerce,  foreign 
Nations,  Imperial  or  Dominion  interests,  ai'e  exclusively  reserved  t<)  t!ui 
Dominion  Parliament.  When,  therefore,  the  doctrine  was  promulgated, 
that  resolutions  on  this  subject  by  the  Local  Legislature  were  to  be  con 
sidered  as  the  conclusive  opinion  of  the  Province,  it  was  a  mistake, 
tecause,  in  the  higher  Parliament  to  which  such  subjects  are  relegated, 
the  Province  has  its  representatives,  and  sends  them  there,  to  pronounce 
upon  those  subjects. 

In  that  higher  Parliament,  the  interest  of  the  whole  Dominion  on  tin- 
particular  subjects  have  to  be  considered  as  paramount  to  the  interests 
cf  tlic  subordinate  part,  and  the  representatives  of  the  hitter  must  carry 
their  position  by  tin!  weight  of  reason,  not  by  the  assertion  that  another 
le{{islative  body,  of  inferior  standing,  however  much  to  be  respected,  had 
determined  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  judicial  construction  ultimately 
put  upon  the  word  "immigration,"  in  the  95th  section  of  the  British 
North  American  Act,  which  it  would  be  improper  for  the  Commissioners 
here  to  assume,  the  contour  of  the  whole  Act  shows  it  must  be  so  limited 
as  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

The  Dominion  Government  and  Parliament  had  and  have  the  un- 
doubted right  to  obtain  evidence  on  all  sulijects  bearing  on  the  general 
public  interests  in  such  way  as  they  may  deem  best,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  limited  to  the  views  of  any  particular  local  representations,  as  to  the 
st^itcnient  of  facts  bearing  thereon,  or  conclusions  drawn,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  which  the  Dominion  Government  and  Parliament  were  no  party. 
It  is  possible  that  but  foi-  thus  being  misled,  there  were  persons  in  British 
Columbia  who  thought  that  they  could  have  given  important  evidence, 
but  did  not.  The  Local  Govcu'nnient,  however,  understood  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  could  not  thus  be  misled.  The  Conunissioners  have  before  them 
all  the  evidence  that  the  highest  Local  Authorities  could  produce.  The 
representatives  from  the  Province  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  who  knew 
the  wi.shes  and  understood  the  desire  of  that  Parliament  foi-  information, 
ill  order  that  justice  might  be  done,  and  the  future  public  welfare  of  the 
Dom!  .ion  promoted,  were  invited  by  the  Commissioners  to  aid  the  entpiiry 
and  make  suggestions  or  din^ct  attention  to  any  j)oint,  fact  or  circum- 
stances they  deemed  important. 

The  evidence,  it  will  be  observed,  consists  not  only  of  oral  testimony— 
of  statistics,  of  written  answers  given  after  ample  time  for  consideration 
to  written  questions — but  also  of  sevei-al  carefully  prepai'ed  documents 
and  letters  transmitted  by  intelligent  men  who  had  given  the  subject  much 
attention.  It  comes  also  from  every  class — the  capitalist,  the  manufac- 
turer, the  laborer,  the  contractor,  the  trader,  the  fai-iner,  men  of  l.iisiness ; 
the  rich,  the  poor  ;  settlers  from  the  old  countries  who  came  in  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  have  made  the  Province  their  home,  and  from 
others  who  have  hardly  ever  lieen  beyond  the  Province  ;  from  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  scholars  from  the  English  univei-sities  and  others, 
whose  personal  knowledge  is  the  result  of  personal  experience  ;  from  the 
pioneers  of  1858  and  I860,  and  from  the  immigrant  who  only  came  in  two 
years  ago — in  every  varied  phase  of  life,  information  was  sought ;  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  much  remains  beyond  that  gathered  in. 
From  that  evidence  it  distinctly  appears  that  the  great  body  of  the  white 
inhabitants  do  not  wish  the  removal  of  those  Chinese  who  are  now  in  the 
Province.     If  the  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  community  be  so  great  as 
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has  be«n  descrilmd  by  8oincv-  if  thoir  pnsaence  really  {ireventH  a  good  clius.s 
of  white  settlers  coming  in     if  the  carrying  away  of  their  earnings  Ix-  .so 
injurious  to  the  country  ;  if  vice,  disease  and  leprosy  l>e  the  consequence 
of  their  remaining — then  they  ought  not  to  he  allowed  to  remain  an  hour. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  from  the  expression  of  opinion  al)Ove  referred  to, 
that  the  great  bo<ly  of  the  people  tlo  not  see  the  danger  alleged  ;  in  tact 
they  do  not   l)elieve  it  exists,  or  they   would   not  liave  expressed  tlmt 
I  pinion.     With  reference  to  any  further  accession,  there  is  a  stronj;  t!.\ 
pression  that  it  should   not  he.      How  far  that  accession   can   he  stayed 
until  after  the  com])letion  of  the  Canadian    Pacific  Railway  is  a  que.st-ion 
for  the  Parliament.     Whether  the  stopping  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
supply   of    labor  to  which  the    contractors  l<M)kod,   and  to  which  under 
existing  laws  they  were  entitled   to   look,  at   the  time   they   entered  into 
their  contracts   with   the  Government,   would   or  would  not    Ixi,   in    the 
absence  of  any  pressing  necessity,  a  d<!parture  from  gocxl  faith,  is  for  VnY 
liaraent.      How  far  the  re(|uest  that  it  should  be  dont-   is  consistent  with 
the  urgent  and  repeated  demands  of  the  Legislature  of  British  Coluniliia, 
that  the  construction  of  the  railway  should   be  carried   on   to  completion 
with   the  utmost   ra|)idity,   is   also  for   Parliament ;  and  equally  is  it  a 
(juestion  with  Lli.*^  Parliament  to  detennine  whether  the  closing  up  of  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  revenue  (the  establishment  of  Oceanic  line.s  of 
steamers  with  China  and  Japati,  for  trade  and  commerce  with  those  coun- 
tries, which  would  tend  to  relieve  Canada  of   the  burden  of  the   expendi- 
ture   cau.sed    by   its    construction,    and   which   was    urged  as  among   the 
inducements  for  assuming  it),  is  wise  or  not ;  for  surely  the  establishment 
of  such  lines  for  the  purjwse  would  be  utterly  futile,  if  no  communication 
is  to  be  had,  or  the  people  of  those  countries,  or  of  either  of  them,  arc  to 
be  forbidden  to  accompany  their  business. 

All  the  Commissioners  liave  to  report  is  that  uj)  to  this  time  no 
evidence  has  lieeii  shown  of  any  innnediate  danger  to  the  country,  or  of 
any  pressing  necessity  for  innnediate  stringent  legislation  ;  and  they  refer 
to  the  whole  of  the  evidence  placed  before  Parliairient  accompanying  tliis 
report  in  support  of  that  conclusion. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  is  another  element  to  be  considered,  that  is 
Public  sentiment.  Ma.sses  of  people  do  not  always  reason  logically,  hut 
sometimes  instinctively  arrive  at  conclusions,  and  the  public  in  IJriti.sh 
Columbia  hnw  almost  unanimously,  in  the  evidence,  expressed  a  wish  that 
.some  legislation  should  lie  had  on  tiiis  subject.  Therefore,  though  there 
be  not  any  actual  immediate  danger,  it  may  be  and  is  desirable  that  .sutli- 
cient  legislation  to  meet  existing  evils,  or  what  may  augur  the  future  ad 
vent  of  suppo.sed  gieater  evils,  should  be  had. 

There  are  two  principles  on  which  such  legislation  may  be  based  : 
1st.   Entire  and  absolute  exclusion. 
2nd.   Moderate  r-estriction  and  sound  regulations. 

The  first  is  unsound,  injurious  to  commerce,  and  a  violation  of  inter 
national  courtesy  when  applied  to  a  nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace 
and  have  treaties,  besides  being  illiberal  and  at  variance  with  oui'  own 
interests. 

The  second  is  promotive  of  good  feeling,  because  it  removes  and  prevents 
causes  of  irritation,  which  may  lead  to  bad  feeling,  hostilities  and 
reprisals.  It  is  cojisist^nt  which  the  law  of  self-interest,  which  compels 
every  government  to  protect  first  its  own  people,  (doing  no  wrong  to  a 
friendly  power),  and  at  the  same  time  promote  that  commercial  intercouree 
which  leads  to  amity  with  all  people. 

It  may  be  accomplished  in  three  combined  ways  :  Ist.  By  excluding  all 
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who  will  be  manifestly  injurious  to,  or  a  burden  on  the  finances  of  the 
country,  such  as  paupers,  criminals,  sick,  diseased,  or  persons  from  un- 
doubted reasons  objectionable.  2nd.  By  limiting  admission  to  those  who 
by  conduct  and  character  would  {)rom()ti!  the  trade  and  business  of  the 
country,  and  conduce  to  its  })rosperity  and  the  conveniences  of  life.  3rd. 
By  securing,  if  possible,  the  cordial  co-opemtion  o£  the  country  against 
whose  people  the  legislation  is  directed,  in  carrying  out  the  ol)ject  and 
policy  of  the  law  enacting  such  restriction  and  n^gulatiorm,  and  for  this 
latter  purpose  by  creating  such  tribunals  as  would  r«!move  or  obviate  the 
difficulties  now  existing  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  as  regards  that 
foreign  clement  of  the  population,  and  give  confidenci'  to  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  both  coifntries— that  not  oidy  that  law,  but  all  other  laws 
affecting  them,  would  be  administered  strictly,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down,  and  with  impartial  justice. 

As  such  special  legislation  and  such  sjiecial  tribunals  are  oidy  necessary 
in  consequence  of  that  particular  foreign  element,  it  is  perf(!ctly  consistent 
that  those  constituting  that  foreign  element,  who  come  into  the  country 
for  their  own  interest  or  pleasure,  should  bear  the  expen.se  of  the  excep- 
tional tribunals,  precautions  and  recjuirements  cieated  and  necessary  for 
their  especial  benefit  and  pi'otection,  when  from  jieculiarity  of  race,  incom- 
patibility of  institution.s,  or  characteristics  of  language,  the  comer  cannot 
advantageously  avail  himself  of  the  existing  tribunals  and  institutions  of 
the  country. 

For  instance,  the  great  difficulty  that  exists  with  reference  to  the  Chi- 
nese in  our  ignorance  of  their  language,  customs,  idiosyncrasies  and  reli- 
gion. We  do  not  know  how  to  get  the  truth  from  them,  we  cannot 
remove  the  suspicions  from  their  minds  that  we  do  not  intend  to  treat 
them  fairly.  To  render  the  administration  of  justice  satisfactory,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  it  should  be  impartial,  but  that  the  conviction  should 
e.xi.st  that  it  is  impartial.  As  to  those  people,  therefore,  expenses  must 
he  incurred  as  to  interpreters,  exj)ei-ts  and  exj)ounders  which  are  not 
necessary  in  other  cases.  They  should  feel  that  their  language  and  cus- 
toms are  thoroughly  understood,  and  we  -for  our  own  sakes  as  dispensers 
of  justice — that  we  understand  and  interpret  them  rightly.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  accomplish  but  it  can  be  done. 

The  same  difficulty  does  not  exist   with   the  Teutonic   or  Latin    races, 
with  comers  from  Europe  or  America — North  or  South  ;  numbers  in  every 
I  community  know  their  languages,  customs,  habits  and  religion,  and  in  the 
I  administration  of  the  laws  no  exceptional  circumstances  arise. 

Such  expenses,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  fall  within  the 
[police  regulations  required  for  the  good  order  of  the  community,  and 
Ithougli  exceptional,  do  not  constitute  any  violation  of  international  law 
lor  courtesy. 

It  is  said  that  this  was  not  the   course  pursued   by   Australia  or  the 

ed  States.   Eacfi  country  must  be  governed  by  its  own  circumstances. 

The  Australian  Colonies  had  paid  enormous  sums  to  get  out  immigrants  ; 

oad  after  shipload  left  the  shores  of  England  freighted  at  their  ex- 

ense  with  people  who  went  out  under  inducements  from  the  Government. 

Hiey  imported  a  po{)ulation  and  deemed  it  right  that  that  element  which 

|)wed  its  existence  to  the  public  purse  should  be  cherished  and  sustained 

Imtil  it  could  support  itself. 

From  statistical  notes  of  the  progress  of  Victoria,  Australia,  published 

1861,  pages  6  and  7,  we  find  that  in  twenty-two  years,  from  1838 

1859,  there  were  introduced  into  the  Colony  at  the  partial  expense  of 

he  State,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
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nine  (114,M39)  iio>''  uile  during  the  Kauie  or  a  oomewhat  longer  {Mtriod, 
from  1836  tr-  '  j,  the  uuaHmHted  emigration  amounted  to  only  livt^ 
hundrui'  ..iteen  thoutiand  nint^  hundred  and  sixty  (515,960),  or  nc^irlj 

one-fifth  brought  out  by  public  aid  ;  and  in  the  report  made  on  the  ITthof 
November,  1H57,  to  the  LegiHiative  AHHenibly  by  the  8elect  Connnittcic  on 
ChineHe  emigration,  we  find  the  following  pertinent  observations,  showin',':', 
marked  distinction  Initween  the  nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  ChiiicMc 
in  Australia  and  British  Colund)ia.  In  the  fonner,  simply  de[)leting  t\w 
country  by  the  abstraction  of  its  gold  without  leaving  any  valuable  result 
behind  ;  in  the  latter  by  labor  in  the  construction  of  great  public  railways, 
in  tin*  coal  mines  and  canneries,  and  clearing  the  land,  thereby  kcndin^ 
to  advance  the  country  and  prejMire  it  for  future  agricultural  settlers,  in 
creasing  the  facilities  of  intercourse  and  the  extension  of  its  trade  nnd 
connnerce. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  at  that  time  war  was  raging  between 
Enirland  and  China,  a  circumstance  which  would  facilitate  the  ado{itioii,  liy 
tlie  Legislature,  of  the  bill  submitted  for  imposing  the  exceptional  taxn 
tion  of  ten  (£10)  pounds  sterling  per  capita,  with  a  r^'sidence  license  fee 
bi-monthly  of  one  pound  sterling  (£1)  on  all  Chinese  emigrants  coiniii){ 
into  the  country. 

The  following  are  the  extracts  from  the  rejKirt  of  the  Connnittee  : 

"  Your  Committee  have  ascertained  tnat  the  innuigrant  Chinese  arc 
principally  from  that  part  of  China,  of  which  (Janton  is  the  capital,  witli 
which  the  British  nation  is  at  present  in  open  hostility.  The.se  inniiigrants 
are  not  of  that  class  commonly  known  as  coolies,  but  comprise  men  from 
the  country  districts,  as  well  as  from  the  towns  -cultivators,  traders  iind 
mechanics." 

"That  in  no  instance,  hitherto,  have  they  applied  themselves  to  tin-  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  of  the  iudu>strial  pursuits  of  tlie 
colony,  save  that  of  digging  for  gold.  Their  object  being  to  aciiuire  a 
sufficiency  of  means  wherewith  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Thiii  tlic 
Connnittee  feel  assured  that  the  advantages  derived  from  the  trade  iiml 
commerce,  which  the  presence  of  such  a  vast  population  brings  with  it, 
aflbrds  no  compensation  to  the  ountry  for  the  large  and  increasing  ({uuii 
tity  of  gold,  amounting  in  one  year  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces  (1*20,000  oz.),  valued  at  half  a  million  sterling,  which  the  Chinese 
are  annually  .abstracting  from  the  natural  wealth  and  resources  di'  tlie 
country." 

"  That  the  Committee  have  ascertained  that  the  majority  of  theCliinese 
are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  under  a  proper  system  of 
registration  and  management — through  the  agency  of  headmen  of  their 
own  race,  select**''  by  themselves — order,  to  some  extent,  may  '•<'  kept 
amongst  them." 

"That  Ihe  fiscal  regulations  for  the  collection  of  rates  and  taxes  imposed 
by  the  gover,nment,  provided  they  are  clearly  and  distinctly  defined  auii 
enforced  with  justice  and  firmness — the  Committee  see  no  difficultv  in 
carrying  it  out." 

The  Committee  recommended  the  bill  referred  to,  with  the  followiiii; 
additions : 

"  1st.  That  any  Chinaman  found  on  the  gold  fields,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
colony,  without  a  license  or  receipt,  be  subject  to  a  penal  servitude  on  the 
public  works  of  the  colony,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  (3)  months. 

"  2nd.  That  any  person  arrested  under  this  Act  a^  a  reputed  Chinaman, 
it  shall  he  sufficient  for  tJte  accuser,  to  prove  that  the  accused  is  reputed,  or  ii 
considered  by  the  a/scuserr  to  be  a  Chinaman.       His  oath,  or  the  oath  of  oue 
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witnoHS  shall  b**  sutticient  proof,  unless  the  contrary  Im'  shown,  to  miikc 
such  person  nnienahlc  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  Hee  Report  uiid 
Bill. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Criminal  Code   of  (Janada   may  lu-vcr  contain   its 
parallel. 

The  Government  of  British  Columbia  has  never  Inn-n  in  u  position  to 
import  a  population  ;  neither  before  Confedenition,  when  the  Province 
was  unrestrained  by  the  powers  given  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  the 
British  North  America  Act,  nor  since  has  it  appropriated  any  money  to 
aid  in  bringing;  in  a  po])ulation  of  white  laborc^rs.  It  ha.s  piissed  resohi- 
tions,  made  representations  to  the  Dominion  (loverinnent  and  Parliament, 
and  issued  pamphlets,  but  in  nti  instance  taxed  itself  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. On  the  contrary,  by  clear  deduction  from  their  iejji.slative  proceed 
ings,  it  declared  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Paeitic;  Hailwuy  of  more 
importance  than  the  immigration  of  while  labor,  and  ^'ave  to  the  r)oniinion  . 
Government  as  an  inducement  to  build  a!id  hurry  on  its  lonstruction  a 
twenty-mile  belt  along  the  line  of  railway,  embracinsf  the  finest  lands  in 
the  Province,  including  all  the  ungi-anted  portions  of  the  delta  of  tho 
Fm.ser  River,  thus  absolutely  depriving  itself  of  t^'c  power  of  giving  fanns 
to  white  settlers  should  they  come  in.  No  doubt  that  concession  wu.s  in 
full  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  at  the  time  it  was  nmde,  aiul  also 
with  the  future  and  permanent  interests  of  the  Province,  foi-  without  that 
inlet  for  white  immigration,  the  Province,  however'  great  its  inducements, 
would  have  remained  unpeopled  for  an  indefinite  period,  l)\it  its  elh'ctive- 
ness  in  hitherto  preventing  white  settlements  is  evidenced  liy  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  lands  are  now  being  taken  up  snice  the  (uibarf^o  has  been 
withdrawn,  amounting,  as  shown  by  the  official  returns,  in  one  di.strict 
alone  along  the  Fraser  to  be  3,795  persons  in  one  year.  The  argument, 
therefore,  that  would  be  available  for  the  Australian  Colonies  dne;^  not 
apply. 

The  legislation  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject   has  btu^n  gravely        todsiat 
questioned  by  leading  American  .statesmen,  anfl    was  rlenounced   pending  Li-K-iHiaMon. 
the  discussion  in   Congress  on  the  measure.      Its  exclusion   of   laborers 
alone  not  only  brought  it  within  the  oltjectionable  category  of  class   legis-  , 

lation,  but  its  limitation  to  ten  years  showed  it  to  be  a  matter  of  doubtful 
expediency,  not  of  principle,  besiJ.es,  through  the  intricacy  of  its  details, 
affording  constant  facilities  for  deceit  and  evasion.  Perhaps  no  law  has 
ever  been  passed  by  Congress  for  which  such  a  feeling  of  general  contempt  uffltmnffnt^piiKfl  25. 
prevailed.  It  was  a  departure  from  all  the  traditions  and  policy  of  the 
country. 

From  the  first  date  of  her  national  e.vistencf^,  the  I'nited  States  has 
taken  the  lead  in  broad  international  views.  At  the  time  when  ETigland 
was  at  the  zenith  of  her  maritime  jj^-eatne.ss  the  LMted  States  boldly 
denounced  her  policy,  defied  her  power,  and  proclaimed  the  tloc'trine  that 
the  neutral  flag  covered  neutral  goods,  that  the  national  flag  made  the 
decks  of  her  merchant  ships  upon  the  seas  national  territory,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  right  of  search  and  no  seamen  taken  therefrom.  And 
still  later,  when  hardly  recovered  from  her  great  civil  war,  she  laid  down 
the  principle  that  every  nation  must  so  regulate  its  own  municipal  (!ode, 
ihat,  whether  there  be  existing  law  or  not,  she  must  prevent  her  subjects 
doing  injuries  to  other  nations  with  which  she  was  at  peace  or  pay  the 
damage — principles  \?hich  the  war  of  1812-14  and  the  payment  of  the 
Alabama  $15,000,000  have  now  established  as  the  law  of  nations.  In  the 
peaceful  relations  of  life  she  invited  the  industrious  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  take  advantage  of  her  V)road  domain  and  the  benefit  of  her 
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free  institutions,  but  she  forbade  all  nations  to  make  her  country  a  poor 
house  for  the  pauper,  the  convict,  or  the  diseased,  sending  them  back  to 
England  or  wherever  they  came  from.  This  Chinese  legislation  wp.s  the 
first  departure  from  her  great  principles  of  international  law. 

It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  it  was  on  sound  principles  of  [wli- 
tical  economy  to  confound  the  good  with  the  bad,  reject  the  useful  witli 
the  useless,  and  prohibit  all  labor — the  good  as  well  as  the  bad — for  fear 
of  competition,  simply  because  it  comes  from  a  particular  country  with 
which  the  most  friendly  intercourse  is  otherwise  held. 

It  was  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  policy  whicli  peopled  the 
United  States.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  United  States  legislated  to  suit 
thtmselves. 

It  by  no  means  foUows  that  the  same  legislation  will  suit  Canada,  nor 
is  it  shown  to  be  the  wish  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia.  Th>  policy 
of  restriction  and  regulation  which  the  Conmiissioners  report  is  a  p(tli<-\f 
uf  judicious  sehction.  Take  what  is  good,  reject  what  is  bad,  study  the 
mterests  of  the  country,  consider  its  circumstances.  There  is  not  in  tliti 
Province  of  British  Columbia  the  white  labor  to  do  the  required  work. 
Yet  the  work  Tiust  be  done  or  the  country  must  stand  still.  When  the 
white  labor  is  so  abundant  that  there  is  a  reasonable  fear  that  the  coun- 
try may  be  injured  by  the  competition,  Parliament  can  legislate  by  exclu- 
sion or  otherwise  to  meet  the  occasion.  'I'iiere  is  no  such  fear  at  present, 
and  the  evidence  shows  the  occa.sion  has  not  ari.sen. 


CHAPTER  9. 


UKTAIL8  OF  SUOfJKSTEI)  LEOlSLATION. 


Having  thus  concluded  that  legislation  is  desirable,  and  sugge  .ted  the 
principle  on  which  it  should  be  based,  it  becomes  necessary  to  n.fnt.ion 
more  in  detail  the  means  by  which  it  is  considered  the  designated  object 
could  be  obtained-  that  is  how  the  beneficial  immigration  is  to  h^'  scjjur 
ated  from  the  injurious,  how  cotitidence  on  both  sides  is  to  l.)e  established, 
and  how  funds  are  to  be  raised,  by  which  the  expenses  incident  tn  the 
plan  proposed  are  to  be  borne. 

Ist.  As  an  almost  essential  element  to  creat ..  g  confidence  on  beliulf  of 
the  Chinese,  the  commissioriers  ivould  .  mend  that  the  Dominion 
(irovernment  take  the  proper  steps  through  the  Imperial  (jrovernineiit  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  Chinese  consul  at  Victoria,  thorouiihly 
acquainted  with  their  languages,  customs  and  religious  ideas,  in  tact  ii 
Chinaman.  He  would  be  a  medium  ••*  jommunication  l>etween  his  couii 
trymen  and  the  local  authorities  by  wliich  many  doubts  would  be  removed 
and  dirticulties  obviat«Kl.  As  in  all  other  Diplomatic  relations,  if  he 
made  himself  obnoxious  or  troublesome,  on  proper  representation  heivjiilH 
be  '•ei'ioved  or  his  exequatur  withdiuwn. 

2nd,  That  an  act  be  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  impo.siuf;  i 
duty  of  say  f  10  per  head,  to  be  collected  as  other  '•ustouus  duties,  or,  i^ach 
and  every  Cliinaman  or  Chinawoman,  every  Chinese  l)oy  or  girl  landing 
in  or  coming  into  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed  ;  the  said  tax  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  ship,  vessel,  boat  or  means  of  transport,  whether  by  land  or  water, 
and  without  exception  as  to  all  Chinese,  except  those  who  are  mt;rei)' 
travellers  pa,ssing  through  to   avail  themselves  of  the  Canadian   PmcHIc 
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Railway  en  route  to  Europe  or  the  United  State.i  or  countries  other  than 
Canada,  a  certificate  from  the  Chinese  consul  in  Victoria  to  be  received 
by  the  authorities  as  evidence  to  the  latter  effect. 

Memorandum. — The  duty  of  $10  per  head  being  a  charge  upon  thfe 
ship,  will  be  effective,  as  the  ship-owner  will  take  care  that  it  is  paid  at 
the  port  of  departure  before  embarkation  of  the  passengers,  thus  to  a 
great  degree  preventing  the  transmission  of  paupers  or  objectionable  per- 
sons by  the  companies  or  parties  who  send  out  laborers  under  contract. 

From  the  return  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Victoria,  during  the 
last  four  months  the  average  of  Chinese  incomers  might  be  estimated  at 
3000  per  annum,  which  at  ^10  per  head  would  give  830,000  a  year. 

3rd.  That  the  sum  raised  by  such  taxation  be  applied  e.xclusively  for 
the  j>urposes  hereinafter  named  : 

Ist.  For  the  payment  of  a  proper  health  inspector  to  be  appointed  by  H^um,  riwpe<iu»r 
the  Dominion  Government,  who.se  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect,  on  the  m' r 'hinowi. 
arrival  of  any  vessel  at  the  Port  of  Victoria  or  elsewhere  in  British 
Columbia  from  China  or  any  foreign  port,  carrying  passengers,  the  Chi- 
nese passenge.a  on  board,  and  forthwith  to  report  to  the  collectors  of 
customs  the  number,  sexes,  and  state  of  health  and  condition  of  each 
Chinese  person,  classifying  them  ac^coixlingly,  and  stating  whether  any 
Hnd  how  majiy  are  desea-sed,  deformed,  sick  oi-  incapalde  of  work,  paupers, 
filthy,  or  otherwise  from  apparent  reasons  objectionable  and  designating 
such  persons  so  that  they  can  be  identified  ;  for  which  inspection  and 
report  the  said  inspector  shall  be  allowed  for  each  vessel  the  sun)  of  8 — , 
as  per  order  in  council  regulating  the  same. 

4th,  That  the  collector  of  customs   shall  prevent  the  landing  of  any  Hrcvnin  landinff 
per.sons  so  designated  as  pp.upcr."    diseased,  deformed,  filthy  or  otherwise 
obj.'ctioaable. 

ruh.  Thc^t  it  shall  i)e  the  duty  of  the  shipmaster,  ship  owners,  or  con 
sigiiee  of  suci.'  ships,  to  aid  in  preve."''ii>;,  the  landing  of  such  persons  as 
last  aforesaid,  and  any  expenses  incurred  iv  re-shinning  or  sending  away 
to  Cliina  or  elsewhere,  per.*ons  landirg  in  . ;.. Ip.tion  cf  these  regulations, 
shall  be  a  charge  u[)on  the  said  ship,  siiipi.uister,  shi]  -^wner  or  consignee, 
to  be  recovered  in  the  ordinary  con;'ts  according  to  i .  w,  together  with  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  $100  for  each  oifeiu^e  or  violation. 

fith.  liiat  for  the  purpose  of  creating  confidence  in  the  administration  .Nmmi  Tiibundl. 
of  justice,  and  ascertaining  the  truth  whfai  the  Chinese  are  concerned,  a 
joint  commission  shall  be  e.stablished  to  have  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  suits 
hetween  the  Chinese  themselves  or  the  Chinese  and  other  parties. 

7th.  That  the  said  commission  shall  be  composed  of  one  or  more  judges 
tppointed  by  the  Dominion  (iovernment  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  lu?reby 

••reaU^l  a  salary  of ,   Ijeing  a  lawyer  of  at  least  ten  years  continued 

practice,  me-^iber  of  the  Bar  of  British  Columbia  or  of  one  of  the  other 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  capable  of  speaking  and  comprehending 
'he  Chinese  laug  lage  and  writing,  to  hold  appointment  during  good  beha- 
>'i'>r,  the  other  menilier  of  the  commission  to  be  the  Chinese  consul  at 
Victoria,  the  chairman  of  such  com  nission  to  be  ex  oHioo  the  senior 
.judge  appointed  by  the  Dominion  (tov  ?rnment. 

Meniormuium.  -As  bearing  on  the  6th,  7th  anri  Sth  |)aragraphs,  see 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Lowe,  formerly  American  Minister  to  China,  at 
page  184  of  Evidence  ;  also  the  Australian  Report. 

^th.  That  in  addition  to  its  civil  juri.sdiction,  the  said  tribunal   shall  Civil  crimindi 
have  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes,  misdemeanors  and  offences  com    '  '"^  *  "'"on- 
mitted  by  the  Chinese,  under  and  acconling  to  the  provisions  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code  of  the  Dominion,  except  in  cases  when  the  f)enalty  of  the  offence 
is  death. 
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9th.  That  in  no  case  bhall  it  have  the  power  of  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  beyond  a  period  of  years,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  criminal  nature 
in  any  case,  where  a  white  r^in  is  charged,  unless  by  his  written  consont 
first  obtained,  duly  witnessed,  filed,  and  entered  of  record  in  the  Conrt. 

10th.  That  such  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  collection 
and  payment  of  all  Dominion.  Provincial  and  municipal  taxes  due  hy  tlie 
Chinese  or  any  of  them,  of  ill  pw,  alties  and  punishments  incurred  foi 
non-obedienco  or  violatii.n  ■      .a  ivinion  revenue  laws,  Provincial  or 

municipal  laws,  imposing  (u  ••■  ^ulai .  x^  taxation,  or  providing  for  sanitary 
measures.  That  it  shall  ha',  e  yi-  ■sdiction  over  and  take  charge  of  all 
Chinese  intestate  estates,  ant!  collect  and  pay  over  to  uhe  officer  authorized 
by  law  to  receive  the  same,  all  dues,  per  centage,  fees  and  charges,  under 
any  Provincial  enactments  chargeable  against  such  estate. 

11th.  That  in  case  of  contagiou,.  or  other  rlar.giirous  d'.8«iases  breaking 
out  in  ihe  community,  it  shall  have  power  and  it  sh.\ll  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  tribunal  forthwith  to  enforce  among  the  Chinese  ihe  municipal  hiws 
and  regulations  made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  diseases,  and  to  enforce 
all  laws  and  regulations  for  sanitary  purix)ses. 

12th.  That  from  all  decisions.  Judgments  or  final  orders  of  the  said 
tribunal,  there  may  be  an  appeal  on  points  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Province,  but  no  appeal  or  reviews  on  ijuestion  of  fact ;  the  tindinij 
of  the  said  tribunal,  on  matters  of  fact  coming  within  its  jurisdietinii. 
being  final  and  conclusive. 

13th.  That  no  mode  of  punishment  slial!   i  -*  iatlicted   in   the  Province 


among  the  Chinese,  by  or  under  the  order  r .  Un 
or  organization,  or  otherwise  than  in  acv;'.'.'.Hnof 
the  said  tribunal,  or  the  law  of  the  lan^' ;  c^f  i. 
thereto,  to  be  in  law  a  misdemeanor,  p  yi^  ni/j 
with  or  without  hard  labor. 

14th.  That  the  said  tribunal  shall  have  po    >. 
officer  to  act  as  clerk  and  registrar  of  the  said 
and  issue  all  summonses  and  other  documents ' 
of  its  duties  and  the  execution  of  its  power. 


ci-^n  of  any  secret  society 
•vit'.i  the  adjudication  of 
u  punishment  or  attempt 
'  y  fine  and  imprisonment 


t<>   jnpoint  u 
J  at,  to  keep 


c()nij)etent 

all   i-ecord.'; 

ounected  with  the  discharge 

That  he  shall  be  acquainted 


with  the  Chinese  language  and  writing,  'iid  be  paid  a  salary  of  $- 
month. 

15th.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  tribunal  to  select  trust 
worthy,  competent  and  reliable  interpreters  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Chinese  language,  to  attend  on  re  luisition  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
other  tribunal  when  prosecutions,  su  proceedings  or  enquiries  ari^lieini; 
held  in  matters  to  which  the  Chi:'  :..:  :4'.id  white,  or  other  peir.ous  tlian 
Chinese,  may  be  parties,  a  certiticatw  V  ■(,'.  '..he  .said  two  Commi-ssioncrs,  ti> 
be  evidence  of  competency  and  appoiiu      ut  of  such  interpreters. 

16th.  That  the  said  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  make  short  and  sum 
mary  icnu;-  of  juoredure  for  the  purposes  and  business  of  the  said  court. 
to  app  •  -ia  (onstBli.ei.-.  for  5.\ecuting  their  orders  among  the  Chinese,  mak 
mg  rules,  and  r  n,  r  ise  'loing  what  is  necessary  for  justice,  in  no  case,  iw 
to  y\.!  >t\".ncp  -^ .  prin<-ipl'-i,  departing  from  the  law  of  the  land  otherwise 
than  as  herein  authorized  and  provided. 

Pth.  That  the  said  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  rent  all  Imildiiijis  and 
offices,  and  all  others  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discluu!,'e  nt 
their  duties,  or  the  promotion  of  sanitary  meiusures  in  the  district  of  thn 
city  occupied  by  the  Chinese. 

18th.  That  all  expenses  and  payments  sliall  lie  duly  certified  and 
vouched  for.  and  returned  quarterly  to  the  Dominion  Govemmont,  ami 
shall  be  chargeable  to  and  paid  out  of  the  fund  hereby  created. 
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1 9th.  That  the  said  tribunal  shall  establish  an  efficient  system  of  regis- 
tration of  all  Chinese  resident  in  the  Province,  classifying  their  names, 
sexes,  occupations,  and  places  of  residence  as  nearly  as  possible,  once  in 
every ,  year,  making  the  same  in  triplicate,  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  Dominion,  one  copy  to  the  Provincial  secretaiy 
of  British  Columbia,  and  one  to  the  niayor  of  the  city  of  Victoria  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  public.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  tribunal, 
whenever  so  requested  by  either  of  the  said  official  authorities  to  afford 
every  assistsmce  in  identifying  any  party  or  parties  so  registered. 

20th.  That  any  person,  maliciously,  or  unlawfully  mutilating,  defacing 
or  altering  the  said  regi^iter,  or  copy  of  the  said  registration,  shall  be 
j(uilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

21st.  That  in  case  the  public  service  should  require  it,  the  Dominion 
Government  shall  have  power  to  ."^upend  the  collection  of  the  said  tax,  and 
the  operation  of  this  act,  making  other  provision  for  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

22nd.  That  penalties  incurred  for  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be 
recoverable  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  Province,  by  and  in  the 
name,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Attorney-General  or  other  public  pro- 
secuting officer  —  as  the  offence  may  pertain  to  or  come  under  the  Domi- 
nion or  Provincial  legislation,  or  any  municipal  ordinance,  by-law  or 
regulation. 

23rd.  That  all  expenses,  in  case  of  judgment  or  conviction,  shall  be 
borne  and  paid  by  the  offender,  or  in  case  of  his  inability  to  do  so,  out  of 
the  fund  hereby  created,  tlie  same  having  been  first  duly  taxed  by  the 
proper  officer. 

The  foregoing  suggested  outlines  of  a  measure  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  if  will  be  perceived,,  will,  when  amended  in  its 
pas.sage  through  Parliament,  secure  the  power  of  selection  of  the  incoming 
inunigrants  ;  prevent  the  landing  of  those  that  are  objectionable,  secure 
eontidense  in  the  administration  of  the  Dominion,  Provincial  and  Muni- 
cipal laws  severally,  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  ;  aid  in  the 
detection  of  crime  and  identification  of  the  offenders  by  means  of  an  effi- 
cient registration  and  competent  interpreters ;  put  the  burden  of  expense 
upon  those  for  whose  benefit  the  proposed  measures  are  intended,  and 
relieve  the  Dominion,  Provincial  and  Municipal  exchequers  from  all  out- 
lay, without  any  violation  of  international  or  commercial  law  or  of  political 
I'conomy. 

Bui  the  commissioners  woukl  further  suggest  that  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment should  urge  upon  the  Government  and  Legislature  of  British 
Columbia  the  propriety  of  passing  an  Act,  regulating  donicstic  service  in 
British  Columbia  somewhat  similar  to  the  Agricultural  Laborers'  Act  in 
England.  It  will  be  found  often  repeated  in  the  evidence  that  the  Chinese 
lireak  engagements  in  domestic  service  to  the  very  great  injury  of  those 
with  whom  they  engage,  and  that  tiie  law  at  present  provides  no  efficient 
oinedy  for  the  loss  to  the  one  party,  or  adequate  punishment  to  tho  other. 
A  very  simple  enactment  would  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  details  of  which 
would  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Local  Legislature. 
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CHAPTER  10. 

TBADB    RELATIONS    BETWEEN    CHINA    AND    CANADA. 

This  question  has  hitherto  been  regarded  mainly  from  the  stand-point  of 
British  Colamhia.  It  must  now  assume  a  broader  aspect,  and  the  ques 
tion  is :  whether  Canada,  at  the  commencement  of  her  national  career,  is 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  narrow  exclusion  or  a  policy  of  broad,  enlightened 
and  liberal  progress ;  whether,  on  the  first  occasion  of  comma!nding  the 
trade  of  two  Oceans  and  legislating  beyond  the  domain  of  local  and  sectional 
interest-s,  she  is  to  be  governed  by  imsiginary  fears  or  by  a  reliance  on  tlie 
natural  rigor  of  her  people,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  competition 
which  can  alone  make  them  great  and  powerful. 

If  we  look  at  the  whole  history  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Hctni. 
spheres — of  the  nations  of  Asia  and  of  America  from  the  time  of  CoIuid- 
bus,  we  tind  the  latter  have  gone  down  race  after  race  before  the  people 
of  Europe  and  their  descendants  ;  we  tind  that  the  savages  of  North 
America — far  more  warlike,  far  more  aggressive  than  the  Chinese,  superior 
in  physique,  superior  in  the  arts  of  resistance — have  melted  away  before 
the  colonist*  who  .settled  Nortii  America  under  difficulties  that  would 
have  overn'helmed  any  but  the  descendants  of  the  indomitable  races  from 
which  they  sprung  ;  we  find  that  in  the  last  century  and  a  half,  these  same 
descendants  have  not  only  brought  the  svhole  continent  of  North  America 
under  their  aljsolute  control,  have  swept  over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
conquered  India  and  colonized  Australia,  but  have  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  this  very  Cliina  now  so  dreaded,  and  at  the  gates  of  its  Capital  die 
tated  the  terms  alone  on  which  China  should  be  allowed  to  exist  as  an 
Empire ;  we  find  we  forced  our  people  and  our  trade  upon  them  against 
their  will :  lioasted  of  our  institutions,  our  civilization  and  our  streni^h  ; 
insisted  upon  putting  in  our  treaties  with  them — against  the  reuion 
strances  of  their  Government  and  the  habits  and  wishes  of  their  people 
a  distinct  clau.se  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  emigrate  from  their 
own  land  and  come  to  our  country  ;  and  now  the  moment  we  find  theui 
sober  and  industrious,  frugal  and  money-inaking,  and  a  few  thousands  of 
them  coming  over  to  North  America  to  do  the  lowest  drudgery  of  labor, 
it  is  proposed  we  should  legislate  to  exclude  them  for  fear  they  may  con- 
quer and  drive  us  out  of  our  own  posse.ssions.  What  a  commentary  upon 
the  energy  of  our  race  and  the  history  of  the  past! 

It  would  seem  that  before  giving  way  to  imaginary  fears,  or  theoretical 
problems  about  the  future  it  would  be  the  primary  duty  of  Canada  to 
consider  immediate  action  for  relieving  the  finances  of  the  Dominion  of 
the  immense  burt!"?!)  caused  by  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  This  uu  lertaking  was  not  for  British  Columbia,  but  for  the 
welfare  and  development  of  the  whole  Dominion— for  consolidating  it's 
disunited  territory  and  bringing  into  active  co-operation  the  varied  ele- 
ments of  wealth  and  prosperity  lying  throughout  the  country,  thereby 
layir.g  the  foundation  of  its  future  national  greatness.  It  was  one  of  the 
Itoldiwt  liabilities  ever  assumed  by  a  young  country  of  limited  population 
and  limited  means.  It  is  unparalelled.  The  oldest  nations  of  Europe 
would  have  paused  l)efore  the  responsibility  of  such  an  undertaking  a-s  » 
national  fiovemment  work,  but  it  was  assumed  by  Canada  with  an 
abiding  confidence  not  only  in  the  resources  of  the  country  but  a  reliance 
on  the  vigor,  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  people.  Three  thousand  miles 
of  railway  through  a  rocky  wilderness,  through  an  unsettled  country, over 
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the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges,  down  the  most  pre- 
cipitous canyons  to  the  sea  ;  and  $1 20,000,000  of  debt. 

To  the  indirect  advantages  resulting  from  the  work  in  the  general 
development  of  the  country  was  added  the  inducement  of  profitable  dimct 
«)inmunication  and  trade  with  China,  India  and  Japan,  not  only  as  su|>- 
plying  the  wants  of  Canada,  but  as  supplying  the  wants  of  Great  Britain 
and  other  European  nations  by  affording  increased  and  additional  facilities 
to  those  already  existing — a  traffic  which  day  by  day  would  add  to  the 
wealth  and  advancement  of  Canada. 

Who  were  the  parties  to  the  construction  of  this  groat  work — to  the 
assumption  of  this  onerous  liability? 

By  the  terms  of  Union  between  Canada  and  British  Columbia,  sanctioned 
by  the  Queen  in  Council  on  the  16th  of  May,  1871,  Canada  assumed  the 
existing  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Province,  the  payment  of  aiinual 
subsidies  to  British  Columbia  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  ($207,994),  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  eighty  (80c.)  cents  per  capita  as  it  advanced  in  population, 
according  to  each  decennial  fsensus,  and  the  current  annual  expenses  of 
carrying  on  the  main  departments  of  the  public  service,  with  representa- 
tion in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  further  undertook  "  to  commence 
and  complete  within  a  certain  time  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the 
Pacific  towards  the  Rocky  MounUiins,  and  fi-om  sucli  point  as  may  be 
selected  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  towards  the  Pacific  to  connect  the 
seaboard  of  British  Columbia  with  the  railway  .system  of  Canada,  and  the 
(iovernment  of  British  Columbia  agreed  to  convey  to  the  Dominion 
Government  in  trust  to  be  appropriated  in  such  manner  as  the  Dominion 
•Jovemment  might  deem  advisable  in  furtherance  of  the  construction  of 
the  faid  railway  a  similar  extent  of  public  lands  along  the  line  of  railway 
throughout  its  entire  length  in  British  Columbia,  not  to  exceed,  however, 
twenty  (20)  miles  on  each  side  of  said  line,  as  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  Dominion  Government  from  the  public  lands  in 
the  North-West  Territories  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba,"  with  certain 
pn)vi.<ions  as  to  pre-empte«l  rights  or  granted  lands,  within  the  said  limits, 
and  making  good  the  same  to  the  Dominion  Government  from  contiguous 
Pnlilic  Lands,  and  a  restriction  that  until  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion within  two  years  from  the  d.ate  of  the  [Jnion,  "  The  (iovernment  of 
British  Columbia  should  not  sell  or  alienate  any  further  portions  of  the 
Public  Lands  of  British  Columbia  in  any  other  way  than  under  right  of 
pre-<!mptiou  ret|uiring  actual  residence  of  the  pre-emptor  on  the  land 
claimed  by  him.  In  consideration  of  the  land  so  to  be  conveyed  in  aid  of 
the  construction  of  th"  said  railway,  the  Dominion  Government  agrees  to 
pay  to  Britisli  Columbia  from  the  date  of  the  Union  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  (^100.000)  per  annum  in  half-yearly  payments 
in  advance." 

The  Dominion  ha.s  since  annually  paid  the  subsidies,  borne  the  expenses 
of  the  public  services  defined,  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (#100,000), 
Mid  cairied  the  con.struction  of  the  road  nearly  to  completion. 

At  the  time  this  agreement  was  made,  the  Chinese  evil,  as  it  is  teniiod, 
was  ill  full  force  in  San  Francisco,  the  habits  of  t..  Chinese,  their  com- 
petition with  white  labor,  their  cheap  mode  of  living,  their  transmission 
to  their  own  country  of  the  results  of  their  industry,  were  well  known  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  They  had  then  come  in  numbers  to  British  Columbia, 
aii'l  it  was  in  the  power  of  British  Columbia  to  have  legislated  against 
tl'eui,  had  it  been  for  the  interests  of  the  Province  to  {lo  so.  No  action 
in  that   direction  was  taken,    and  after  the  Union,  the  most  urgent  pres- 
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sure  was  brought  to  bear  upou  the  Dominion  Government  to  hurry  nn 
the  work  of  railway  construction  according  to  the  terms  of  Union.  Extcn 
sion  of  the  time  for  completion  was  refused.  Resolution  after  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Local  Legislature  and  '^•overnment  complaining,'  of 
delay.  Deputation  after  deputation  sent  the  Imperial  Govenuneiit 
alleging  a  breach  of  faith.  The  •'  Carnarvon  terms"  were  pressed,  and 
every  influence  that  the  Province  could  bring  to  bear  was  used  to  t'ovuc 
the  construction  through. 

As  it  was  known  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  without  Cliiiiesp 
labor — as  the  evidence  'lews  it  could  not  have  been,  as  most  uiKjues 
tionably  not  within  the  ime  within  which  it  will  be  now  accomplished, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  whatever  the  Chinese  evils  were,  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  gain  to  be  acquired  by  the  completion  ot 
the  work,  and  especially  must  it  be  assumed  that  until  such  time  as  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  construction  has  been  materially  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  general  public  of  the  Dominion,  no  step  should  V>e  taken, 
unless  of  absolute  necessity,  to  thwart  the  productive  character  ot  the 
road.  These  are  propositioiis  which,  in  the  ordinary  tmnsactions  of  life, 
would  be  considered  clear  and  undoubted. 

The  foreign  trade  to  China,  India  and  Japan — the  formation  of  large 
commercial  def>ots  in  BritishColumbia,  connected  in  business  intercourse 
with  those  countries,  have  always  been  regarded  by  intelligent  men 
as  among  the  sources  of  its  productive  revenue.  The  ocean  lines  ot 
steamers,  the  construction  of  public  docks  and  wharves  incident  thereto, 
the  handling  of  the  vast  traffic  therefrom  will  denrand  an  intelligent  popu 
lation  the  Chinese  cannot  supply,  and  that  population  will  come  and 
settle  in  the  country  as  soon  as  the  work  is  there  for  them  to  do. 

In  the  presence  of  such  great  results,  it  is  unpractical  to  talk  ot 
the  white  races  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen,  Americans,  (^ana 
dians  and  Europeans  being  contaminated  by  a  little  opium  or  a  few 
Chinese  women,  or  driven  from  the  field  of  indu.stry  by  a  few  thousand 
Chinese  unskilled  laborei-s.  The  races  that  have  hitherto  conquered  the 
world  must  indeed  have  become  degenerate  if  sucli  can  be  the  case.  One 
year's  consumption  of  whiskey  would  do  more  harm  in  Canada  than  all 
the  Chinese  who  ever  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  become  settlers  or 
laborers  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  instructions  to  the  commissioners  were  "  to  report  upon  the  whole 
''subject  of  Chine.se  immigration,  and  consider  its  trade  relations  as  well 
'"as  those  social  and  moral  objections  taken  to  the  influx  of  the  Chine.se 
"  people  in  Canada."' 

The  tra<le  relations  of  China  with  Canada,  except  as  to  that  portion 
lying  within  the  Province  of  Briti-sh  Cohiinbia,  have  hitherto  been  limited, 
&s  compared  with  the  Canadian  trade  to  other  couutries,  ar.d  may  be  said 
to  have  had  no  very  material  effect. 

Upon  British  Columbia  they  have.  The  custom-house  returns  already 
quoted  for  the  month  of  Octol>er  last  show  that  that  Province  is  coiitrib 
uting  to  the  genei'al  revenue  of  the  Dominion,  in  the  payment  of  dutie.<>, 
at  the  rate  of  over  one  million  per  annum,  and  that  of  these  the  duties 
resulting  from  the  Chinese  trade  have  increased  from  one  luindred  and 
seventy-four  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents  ($174.47)  in  1874  to  one  huu 
dr6d  and  eleven  thousand,  three  hundred  doljpis  and  fifteen  lents 
($111,300.15)  in  1884--ten  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  637  per  cent.  It 
may  from  this  be  argued  what  those  duties  will  be  when  the  ocean  liw 
of  steamers  between  the  countries  of  the  East  and  the  terminus  <>f  the 
Canadian  Pacific  F  .ilway  in  British  Columbia  shall  be  established,  and 
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the  through  traffic  from  Great  Britain,  the  Eastern  Provinces,  and  North- 
West  Territories  of  Canada  is  in  full  force.  It  may  reasonably  be 
inferred,  such  is  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  commerce  from  increiised 
facilities,  that  in  a  few  years  the  contribution  to  the  general  revenue  of 
the  Dominion  from  the  Pacific  trade  will  closely  approximate  to  that 
from  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  future  i'  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
foreign  complications  may  materially  affect  the  utility  of  the  Suez  Canal 
to  Great  Britain  as  a  mode  of  transit.  She  has  no  absolute  exclusive 
control  and  no  national  hold  upon  the  feelings  or  affections  of  the.  people 
through  whose  country  it  passes.  Trade  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or 
under  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war  is  not  the  most  productive,  and  certainly 
not  the  most  satisfactory.  All  these  difficulties,  all  these  exceptional 
characteristics  are  avoided  in  the  transit  l)y  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Such  difference  must  in  time,  and  in  a  short  time,  produce  a  marked  effect. 
Looking  at  it,  even  in  its  most  limited  point  of  view  (apart  from  all  exterior 
influences  or  contributions),  at  the  mere  increase  of  Internal  trade  alone 
between  Eastern  Canada  and  British  Columbia,  under  the  bui'den-some 
drawback  of  transportation  through  u  foreign  country,  and  the  conflicting 
interests  of  more  contiguous  bases  of  supply,  we  find,  from  the  Customs 
Returns,  that  the  Imports  from  the  Eastern  Provinces,  into  the  port  of 
Victoria  alone  increased  from  !?22,L'1.t  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
June,  1872,  to  :§788,287  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1884,  the 
increase  being  steadily  progressive  during  the  intervening  years.  If,  this 
increase  has  taken  place  during  that  period  with  all  the  impediments, 
expenses,  and  ditKculties  of  transjiortation  through  a  foreign  country  and 
otherwise,  what  may  not  be  expected  with  the  increasing  population  and 
rapid  development  that  will  follow  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Dominion, 
from  the  completion  of  the  Internal  line  of  communication,  and  the  removal 
of  existing  drawbacks  and  expenses  of  transportation '/  None  but  men 
of  the  most  extensive  experience  and  the  largest  comprehension  c„»i  pre- 
figure the  vastness  of  such  results.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  in  a  few 
years  tliey  will  exceed  the  calculations  of  the  boldest,  as  Canada  herself 
in  the  last  seventeen  years  in  her  influence,  her  power,  and  material  i)ro- 
gress  has  surpassed  .ill  that  was  pi'econceived  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Union  cf  British  North  America  into  one  consolidated  Dominion. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  that  this  trade — this  future — may  be  jeopardized 
by  the  sparsest  population  in  the  whole  Dominion,  scattered  tiiroughout  a 
territory  larger  than  Ontario  and  Quebec  combined. 

The  coming  of  the  Chinese  into  Briti.sh  Columbia  up  to  this  time  has 
produced  no  effect  wluitever  upon  the  labor  market  of  the  other  Provinces 
of  Canada.  If  the  Census  Returns  are  correct  the  Chinese  have  not  gone 
into  those  Provinces,  not  the  price  of  a  day's  laboi'  has  I)een  reduced  by 
their  comjietition,  not  a  laborer  in  one  of  the  cities  or  towns  lieen  met 
by  the  opposing  service  of  the  (Jhinese.  If  as  to  those  Provinces  the 
argument  be  of  any  avail,  as  regards  labor,  it  is  good  against  all  labor, 
whether  it  be  European  or  American  coming  in.  The  country  must  be 
reserved  simply  for  those  who  are  in  it,  and  all  accession  to  population 
stopped,  save  by  the  natural  increase  of  marriages  and  births.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  such  a  proposition. 

The  greatness  of  the  English  trade  with  China  at  one  port  alone  has 
been  shown  to  have  amounted  in  one  year  to  over  fifty-one  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety -eight  dollars 
(151,211,998)  of  which  twenty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  ($27,720,000)  was  from  Great  Britain  direct.     Taking  the  length 
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of  the  circuitous  voyage,  and  the  possible  complications  that  may  arise 
from  the  non-exclusive  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  of  this  twenty-seven  million  a  considerable  portion  will  hereafter 
find  its  way  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  ;  thus  adding  materially  to  the  pro 
ductive  character  of  the  work.  Legislation,  therefore,  which  throws 
impediments  in  the  way  of  this  traffic  is  doing  a  serious  injury  to  Canada 
by  retaining  the  burden  of  taxation  for  its  construction  upon  the  pcmple. 
It  is  in  view  of  the  future  only,  a.s  to  trade,  that  the  question  can  be, 
regarded  as  having  any  marked  influence  on  Canada,  their  past  trade  with 
China  having,  except  as  to  British  Columbia,  been  so  comparatively  un 
important  as  to  constitute  no  material  factor  in  the  calculation.  The  day 
for  narrow  and  obstructive  policy  has  passed.  It  is  impossible  to  depict 
in  language  sufliciently  strong  the  advantages  of  unrestricted  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries,  if  we  really  are  the  superior  race.  In  such  cii.se 
we  must  influence  them,  not  they  us.  Whatever  good  there  be  among  them 
it  is  in  our  power  to  take,  whatever  evil  to  reject.  It  is  an  attitude  of 
weakness  inconsistent  with  the  Britisli  and  American  races  to  admit  the 
contrary.  The  undersigned  commissioner  cannot,  therefore,  see  how  it  i.s 
possible  that  any  valid  objections  can  l)e  raised  to  "  trade  relations  lie- 
tween  Canada  and  China. 

£k]ually  untenable  in  the  main  are  the  moral  and  social  olijectioiLs  to 
the  presence  of  the  Chinese.  The  religion  and  morals  of  a  people  deptsnd 
upon  the  people  themselves,  not  upon  the  foreigners  who  come  into  the 
country  for  business  or  pleasure.  The  latter  may  influence  to  a  siiuill 
degree  the  limited  circles  within  which  they  move,  but  can  produce;  no 
perceptible  efleot  upon  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  The  Jews  have  not 
dechristianl/ed  England  or  the  United  States,  though  resident  in  large 
numbers  in  those  countries  and  classed  among  the  most  useful  and  re 
spected  of  their  citisiens.  Yet  it  is  »vell  known  that  on  their  fir.it  advent 
into  England,  they  were  persecuted  with  a  ferocity  greater  even  than  thiit 
the  present  antipathy  to  the  diinese  would  dictate,  and  that  among  many 
of  the  eastern  nations  of  Europe,  even  at  this  day,  they  are  treated  with 
savage  brutality  ;  but  of  what  character  are  the  nations  who  now  so  treat 
them,  ignorant,  debsised,  fanatical,  and  hardly  above  the  savage  in  mental 
or  civilised  characteristics. 

The  English  and  Americcns  have  not  christianised  the  Chinese,  though 
they  have  gone  to  China  in  large  uuml)ers,  not  only  for  trade  and  pleasure, 
but  for  missionaiy  puqroses,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  a  religion  and  a 
code  of  morals  more  ennobling  and  more  attractive  than  the  idolatry 
which  there  exists.  How  derogatory,  then  to  the  French,  English  and 
American  races  in  Canada  to  assert  that  the  presence  of  a  few  laboring 
ignorant  Chinese  will  cause  the  Canadian  people  to  abandon  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  the  morals,  education  and  higher  Christian  civilization  of 
their  institutions,  to  adopt  the  idol  worship  and  debasing  morals  and 
habits  of  the  heathen. 

Thus,  therefore,  history  and  reason  tell  us,  that  in  moral  and  social 
habits,  beyond  a  very  limite<l  circle  the  influence  of  the  foreigner  in  a 
debasing  direction  will  be  extremely  small,  and  upon  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  absolutely  imperceptible  when  the  country  into  which  they 
come  is  of  a  higher  organisation  in  morals  and  civilization. 

It  is  adi  fed  that  the  Chinese  do  not  amalgamate  or  intermarry  with 
the  people  of  the  country  or  take  part  in  its  political  or  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, but  they  do  not  prevent  other  people  coming  in  who  can  or 
choose  to  amalgamate  and  intermarry.  To  say  that  they  do  so  prevent, 
by  their  competition  in  the   labor  market,  is  in  principle  equally  to  say 
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that  nobody  should  come  in,  because  such  coming  is  an  interference  with 
existing  prices  and,  therefore,  injurious  to  the  particular  class  interfered 
with,  but  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  greater  number,  for  the  rule  is  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  clear 
a;aom  in  political  economy  that  monopolies  are  injurious  to  the  state, 
anil  a  power  to  dictJite  so  as  to  forbid  competition  should  always  be 
prevented.  In  the  previous  pages  and  in  the  evidence  this  point  has 
been  so  much  enlarged  upon,  and  by  the  latter  it  has  been  so  clearly 
shown  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  not  operated  as  a  preven- 
tive, though  repeatedly  assertefl,  to  other  inunigratiou,  that  it  is  not 
neces.sary  to  dwell  upon  it. 

There  may,  as  to  their  not  taking  part  in  the  political  or  legislative 
proceedings,  be  many  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  not ; 
neither  by  habits  or  education  have  tlnsy  been  trained  to  the  consideration 
of  constitutional  government,  and  it  is  well  that  in  this  respect,  like  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  the  Fra.ser  and  the  Thomson,  they 
should  run  on  in  the  ordinary  course  for  a  while,  without  intermingling. 

It  may  be  for  such  reasons  that  at  present  they  should  not  have  the 
franchise ;  but  that  very  reservation  keeps  the  controlling  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  object  to  them,  and  prevents  a  legislation,  which  (could 
they  inteifere)  might  be  made  injurious  to  local  industries  ;  so  that  in 
reality  competition  is  limited  to  actual  labor,  without  any  power  of  dicta- 
tion other  than  what  may  indirectly  flow  from  greater  industry  and 
frugality. 

If,  outside  of  such  industrial  considerations,  we  are  permitted  to  look, 
we  will  find  Canada  has  nothing  to  dresul  from  any  amalgamation.  The 
Russians  control  one-half  of  the  Mongolian  races  of  the  world-  -from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  .  toni  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
thi-ough  Siberia  to  the  great  wall  of  China.  The  plains  of  Tarttiry  form 
the  training  schools  of  half  their  young  men,  but  at  this  moment  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  physically  and  mentally  stand  first  amid  the  nations  of 
Europe  ;  so  little  consequence  has  the  fear  of  amalgamation  upon  the 
character  of  a  people. 

To  Canada  any  danger  from   the  Chinese  is  simply  probleinatical — a 
dread  of  some  possible  detriment  that  may  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances happen  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  but  if  experience  with  refer- 
I  ence  to  these  people  proves  anything,  it  clearly  shows  that  a.s  soon  as  the 
j  demand  for  their  labor  ceases  the  supply  will  cease.     The  charge  against 
them  is  that  they  will  not  remain  in  the  country.    Then  the  danger  from 
[  them  is  gone  ;  the  result  of  their  labor  they  cannot  take  away  ;  the  road 
that  is  built,  the  land  that  is  cleared  by    their  labor  remains  and  is  the 
better  fitted  for  the  possession  of  the  actual  settler,  by  the  gi-eater  adapt- 
ability it  affords  for  transit  of  goods,  or  the  immediate  fructification  of  the 
I  soil.     If,  therefore,  by  the  strongest  construction   of  iirgument  it  could 
I  possibly  be  maintained  that  there  is  an  immediate  evil,  it  is  an  evil  which 
I  cures  itself  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  causes  which  create  it.   Cease  to  ofTer 
[thein  work  and  they  will  cease  to  come. 

It  is  impossible  to  contend  that  there  is  any  immediate  danger  to  Can- 
lada  as  a  whole.  As  to  that  part  of  Canada  within  British  Columbia,  the 
jlegislation  that  is  wanted  is  the  practical  legislation  to  suit  immediate 
laigeucies,  based  on  a  principle  that  can  be  defended — the  principle  oi 
Ifestriction  for  police  and  sanitary  purposes. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any  dread  of  the  future.  Public  opinion  now 
hsA  always  hereafter  will  operate  immediately  and  directly  upon  the 
PwUament,    and  whenever  an    evil    is  proved  to    exist,  legislation  can 
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be  had  to  meet  it.  Future  Parliamenta  can  deal  with  it  wlien  it  coiiiph, 
when  it  is  real,  better  than  a  Parliament  which  d»als  with  it  only  throinjli 
the  medium  of  an  excited  fear  an  to  what  it  may  be. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  cjuestion  it  must  not  be  overlook<?fl,  that 
this  immigration  of  the  Chinese  into  the  British  Colonies  was  at  tlic 
express  request  and  urgency  of  the  British  Government,  that  it  was  con 
trary  to  the  traditions  and  policy  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  against  ilic 
wishes  of  their  Government. 

That  it  was  a  concession  torn  from  the  latter  by  the  force  and  (Icter- 
inination  of  the  former. 

The  history  of  this  concession  is  somewhat  curious.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Chinese  regarded  all  others  than  subjects  to  the  Chinese  Empire 
as  Barbnrmns,  and  permitted  no  intercourse.  In  the  Treaty  of  Nankin, 
between  Great  Britain  and  China,  signed  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty,  ut 
Nankin,  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1842,  and  rati 
fied  on  the  26th  June,  1843,  there  is  an  express  provision  for  auiiicsty 
of  those  Chinese  subjects  who  had  ventured  to  reside  with,  or  have  deal 
ings  witli  the  British.  By  the  9th  article,  "  The  Emperor  of  China, 
agrees  to  publish  and  promulgate  under  his  Imperial  sign  manual  and 
seal  a  full  and  entire  amnesty,  and  act  of  Indemnity  to  all  subj<(cts  of 
China,  on  account  of  their  having  resided  under,  or  having  had  dealinfjs 
and  intercourse  with,  or  having  entered  the  service,  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  or  of  Her  Majesty's  officers,  and  His  Imperial  Majesty,  fintlui 
engages  to  relea.se  all  Chinese  subjects  who  may  be  at  this  moment  in 
confinement  for  similar  reasons." 
Imp</rial  Edict.  jn  the  Imperial  edict  issued  in  contirmation  of  this  treaty  on  Auj;iist 

.■Ji-d,  1843,  and  for  carrying  out  its  provisions,  by  the  7th  paragraph  it  is 
declared : 

"  (7.)  At  the  various  ports  where  the  Harbarmii^eive  to  trade,  they  arc 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  dealings  indiscriminately  with  whomsoever  of 
our  merchants  they  please,  and  all  debts  contracted  between  them  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  respective  parties  without  official  interference." 

"  (11.)  The  natives  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  who  have  been  in  attend 
ance  uj)on  the  officers  of  the  said  English  nation  are  to  be  considered  tree 
frori  guilt  for  so  doing,  and  as  peace  has  now  been  declared  the  people  of 
both  nations  are  to  lie  regarded  as  one  mutual  whole,  no  one  again  dariii); 
to  proceed  to  bloodshed." 

(16.)  '-Let  each  of  the  above  items  be  definitely  arranged  with  tlic 
Barbarimia,  giving  closest  attention  to  the  minutest  particulars,  that  the 
treaty  may  be  drawn  up  in  the  most  clear  and  intelligent  terms,  pi'ev  eiit- 
ing  all  other  difficulties  and  confusion  of  affairs.  As  the  Harbariavs  can- 
not understand  us,  let  the  services  of  interpreters  be  employed  that  they 
may  be  .satisfied.     Respect  this.     Dated  8th  September,  1842." 

vol.  xl,  By  the  treaty  of  Tient-sin,  June  26th,  1858,  signed  by  Lord  Elgin,  ou 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty  by  the  1  st  article  the  preceding  treaty  is  renewed 
and  confirmed,  by  the  9th  and  subsequent  articles,  British  subjects  are 
permitted  to  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  China  for  pleasures  or 
purposes  of  trade,  and  also  acquired  many  privileges  and  advantages  which 
they  had  not  before  possessed.  By  the  31st  article  "it  is  agreed  that 
henceforward  the  character  Barbarian  shall  not  be  applied  to  the 
Government  or  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  in  any  Chinese  official 
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document  issued  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  either  in  the  capital  or  in 
the  Provinces." 

The  last  named  treaty  having  been  violated  by  the  Chinese  previous  to  g^  Treaty 
its  ratifioation,  war  was  again  renewed  and  a  third  treaty  was  signed 
after  the  capture  of  Pokin  at  Pekin  by   Lord  Elgin  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty  on  October  24,  1860,  by  which  after  increasing  the  war  indem-  ijgftj,|gjj  y»i    ■ 
liity  and  expenses  stipulated  by  the  second  treaty,  agreeing  to  ratify  the  112. 
last  named   treaty  and  granting  other  advantages,  it  was  by  the  6th  3rd  Treaty, 
article  specially  provided  that : 

(5)  "Ajs  soon  as  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1858  shall  have  been 
"  exchanged  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  >'^bina  will  by  Decree 
"  command  the  High  authorities  of  every  province  toproclaim  throughout 
"  tfmir  jurisdiction,  that  Chinese  chooning  to  take  service  in  tlie  British 
"  Colonies,  or  other  parts  beyond  sea  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  enter  into 
"  engagements  vnth  British  subjects  for  that  purpose  and,  to  ship  themselves 
"  and  their  families  on  board  any  British  vessel  at  any  of  the  open  ports 
"  of  China,  also  that  the  High  authorities  aforesaid  shall  in  concert 
"  with  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  representatives  in  China  frame  such 
"  regulations  for  the  protection  of  Chinese  emigrating  as  above  as  the 
"  circumstances  of  the  different  open  ports  may  demand.  " 

Thus  we  see,  it  was  not  until  after  being  three  times  beaten,  after 
paying  enormous  sums  of  money,  or  as  the  Emperor  mournfully  says  in 
the  edict  above  cited  (article  8).  "  The  money,  twenty-one  million 
"  (121,000,000)  is  to  be  paid  by  annual  instalments.  It  is  a  vast  amount  Indemnity. 
"  and  where  is  such  a  sum  to  come  from  to  be  given  away  !  Let  Ye  King 
"  alone  be  held  responsible  hereafter  for  arranging  the  matter  and 
"  registering  beforehand  the  places  which  are  to  supply  their  respective 
"  quota  of  the  funds  and  menioralize  the  court  accordingly,"  not  until 
after  exacting  a  further  sum  of  ten  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-si.\  (iJ10,666,666)  for  further  indemnity 
and  war  expenses,  compelling  them  to  open  seaports  and  violate  all  the 
traditions  and  customs  of  their  country,  this  great  concession  was 
obtained. 

It  was  not  until  after  all  this  ! ,  .  he  Chinese  Emperor  thew  up  his 
hands  and  agreed  that  his  subjects  might  give  the  benefit  of  their 
frugality  and  industry  to  the  British  Colonies. 

It  would  now  be  a  matter  of  grim  satisfaction  to  him,  if  he  only  knew  „  .         .  . 
how  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  those  colonies  appreciate  the 
blessing. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  Since  the  lord  of  the  territory  may  whenever  he  think  proper  forbid 
it«  being  entered,  he  has  a  power  to  annex  what  conditions  he  pleases  to 
the  permission  to  enter.  This  is  a  conseejuence  of  the  right  of  domain. 
If  he  annexes  any  particular  conditions,  he  ought  to  have  measures  taken 
to  acquaint  foreigners  with  it,  when  they  present  themselves  on  the 
frontier.  He  ought  not  to  grant  an  entrance  into  his  state  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  foreigners  into  a  snare.  As  soon  as  he  admits  them  he  engages 
to  protect  them  as  his  own  subjects,  and  to  afford  them  perfect  security 
as  far  as  depends  on  him." —  VatteVs  "  Law  of  Nations,"  Chap.  8. 
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While  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  (|U(  s 
tion  regard  should  not  l>e  limited  to  British  Columbia  alone  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  observe  that  a  duty  devolves  upon  the  paramount  authoiity 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced,  and  the  rights  of  all  parties  proteet<-(l 
and  presei-ved. 

The  two  following  extracts  from  the  evidence  taken  at  San  Francisco 
in  1876  (pages  181  and  207),  will  show  the  pertinence  of  the  above 
quotation  from  Vattel  and  the  preceding  obsei-vation. 

At  181,  Col.  Bee  said  :  "He  had  seen  the  Chinese  immigrants  stoned 
from  the  time  they  left  their  ships  until  they  reached  Chinatown.  He  luul 
seen  them  leaning  over  the  sides  of  the  waggon  with  their  scalps  cut 
open.  No  jKjlice  interfered.  In  portions  of  San  Francisco  no  Chinaiimii 
dare  to  be  seen.     The  Chinese  had  no  privileges." 

Mr.  Ellis,  the  former  ch'ef  of  police  (page  207),  says :  "  Chinaiiien 
have  been  very  badly  abuse''  -e.  The  hoodlums  stone,  beat,  and  a))iise 
them  in  a  shameful  manne  if  he  is  found  in  a  part  of  the  city  alone 

when  the  police  are  not  in  he  escapes  with  his  life  or  without  beinj,' 

maimed  or  badly  treated,  he  is  very  fortunate.  Hoodlums  here  have  tlie 
same  standing  as  *  roughs '  or  vagabonds  in  the  East,  the  majority  of 
them  eventually  becoming  thieves  and  ciiminals."  Two  hoodlums  were 
arrested  for  stabbing  a  Chinaman  to  the  heart.  One  was  sentenced  to 
the  states  prison  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  other  was  sent  to  the 
asylum,  from  which  lie  escaped  immediately  afterwards  and  has  never 
been  caught." 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  higher  and  better  classes  in  San  Francisco 
discountenance  in  the  strongest  manner  these  outrages  upon  the  Chinese. 
Where,  however,  such  are  likely  to  occur  it  is  proper  to  take  extreme  pre- 
caution to  prevent  them,  and  when  proved  guilty  to  punish  severely  tlie 
parties  who  commit  them.  Up  to  this  period  instances  of  such  conduct  have 
been  unknown  in  British  Columbia,  but  among  the  young,  idle  and  disso- 
lute they  follow  as  the  ratural  outcrop  of  the  continued  abuse  of  any 
particular  claos  In  a  con:iiunity.  The  •'  hoodlum ''  under  such  circum- 
stances not  only  indulges  his  natural  or  acquired  depravity,  but  conceives 
that  he  is  doing  something  to  gain  the  public  approbation.  A  taste  for 
brutality  is  engendered — violation  of  the  law  is  encouraged- -and  the 
depraved  are  led  to  believe  that  they  become  the  exponents  of  pui)lic 
opinion. 

International  law  requires  that  if  these  people  are  permitted  to  come 
into  the  country,  they  should  be  protected  as  long  as  they  are  obetlieiit  to 
its  laws.  If  the  Parliament,  in  the  public  interest,  enacts  that  they  siiail 
not  come,  then  the  difficulty  is  avoided  ;  but  if  the  Parliament  permits 
them  to  come,  they  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  law  that 
the  subjects  of  the  country  have. 

The  Chinese  in  British  Columbia  have  no  official  or  public  represeuta 
tive  to  whom  (jvs  is  the  case  with  other  foreigner),  they  can  apply,  \Nhen 
attacked  as  a  class.  No  consul,  to  communicate  with  the  local  authorities 
in  his  re[)resentative  capacity  and  demand  for  them  the  rights  and  juivi 
leges  due  to  all  foreigners.  This  is  important,  because  to  the  obser\ cr  of 
current  events  it  is  manifest  that  the  continued  agitation  against  the 
Chinese  in  British  Columbia  is  creating  a  tendency  to  commit  outrajjes 
s'.'nilar  to  those  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  San  Francisco.  Whm 
brought  within  the  courts  of  law,  the  delinquents  would  be  punished  as 
the  law  directs  ;  but  it  in  desirable  that  some  one  in  an  official  capacity 
should  be  there  to  initiate  proceedings  for  redress  on  the  victim's  bdialf. 
Suph  outrages  are  not  only  inhuman  and  unchristian,  but  are  a  disgrace  to 
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tlu'  administration  of  justico  in  a  Uritish  country,  and  it  is  to  avoid  tlm 
poHHibility  of  such  occurronces  that  it  is  deenred  proper  to  cu'l  tho  atten- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  sulyoct. 

Equally  incumbent  is  it  that  they  should  be  protected  aijaiust  the  ruf-  „ 
^  e  ii.  ■  J.  It  1  i.     Protected  against 

nans  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  for  niercenai  /  purposes  endeavor  to  Highbinders. 

thwart  among  them  the  carrying  out  of  tlio  laws  and  tlie  administration 

of  justice  in  the  country  to  which  they  have  como.    The  charivcters  known 

as  "highbinders  "  have  already  been  described. 

Driven  out  of  San  Francisco,  they  have  crowded  into  British  Columbia, 
and  at  the  late  assizes  in  the  City  of  V.ctoria,  in  December  last,  seriously 
and  dangerously  interfered  with  tlie  administration  of  the  criminal  law, 
by  threatening  the  Chinese  interpreters  and  witnesses  who  had  V)een  sum- 
moned by  the  Crov '  in  the  prosecutions  ]»ending  before  the  Court.  The 
presiding  Judge  ^\  i  li  promptness  and  decision  punished  tho  oflenders, 
but  it  was  an  evil  which  had  not  Iwforf  been  recognized,  and  whiih  it 
was  necessary  to  restrain  with  a  strong  hand.  Hero  again  tho  difficulty 
is  met,  that  there  is  no  official  or  recognized  authority  to  whom  reference 
can  be  made,  who  is  familiar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  these 
people ;  who  from  his  official  diplomatic  position,  being  above  suspicion, 
tan  alwayj  offer  the  courts  and  local  authorities  explanations  which  may 
be  relied  on,  h  id  thus  prevent  tho  miscarriage  of  the  law.  There  is  no 
reiison  to  doubt  tlie  ajiplication  of  the  law  as  coming  frofti  the  local  au- 
thorities, but  there  may  be  grave  doubts  as  to  the  true  state  of  facts  to 
which  the  application  is  to  be  made. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  do  justice  to  these  people  as  to  all  others  in  the 
community,  it  is  desirable  that  that  justice  should  be  complete  and  effi- 
cient. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant,  as  confirmatory  of  tho  observations 
hitherto  made,  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  British  Columbia 
has  not  interfered  with  the  incoming  of  white  settlers,  to  state  that  by  a 
late  return  from  the  Dominion  immigration  agent  at  Victoria,  addressed 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  date  of  IGth  December,  1884,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  white  immigrants  who  have  come  into  the 
Province  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  belt  in  June,  1883,  to  Noveni 
ber  30th,  1884,  a  period  of  18  months,  was  11,370,  while  the  number  of  Totalia.436. 
Chinese  were  4,086,  a  marked  diminution  of  the  latter  in  number  from 
those  who  came  in  1882  and  1883,  when  the  demand  for  railway  labor 
was  at  its  height,  thus  giving  grounds  for  the  impression  that  the 
supply  will  not  t^^rceed  the  demand,  and  that  the  evil  of  their  incoming, 
if  an  evil,  will  cease  as  the  inducement  ceases 

In  support  of  the  above  observations,  we  find  in  the  Colonist  newspaper, 
published  in  the  city  of  Victoria,  on  the  31st  December,  the  following 
strong  contrKliction  in  fact  of  the  statement  several  times  made  by  some  labor, 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conimons  in  1879, 
and  beford  the  present  Commission  in  1884,  namely  :  tiiat  ample  white 
lal)or  was  obtainable  in  the  Province  for  the  necessities  of  the  •  country. 
In  that  paper  from  the  22nd  of  September  last  is  a  standing  advertise- 
ment from  Graham  &  Busk,  contractors  for  tho  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo 
Railway,  with  'schedule  of  wages  for  white  labor  as  follows  : 


B'lstricticn. 


'E8QUIMALT  AND    NANAIMO  RAILWAY. 


CONTHAOTOBS'  OfFICK,  J 

Victoria,  Sept,  22, 1884.  ) 
SCHEDULE  OF  WAGES  FOR   WHITE   LABOR 

ON  THE  ESQTJIMALT  AND  NANAIMO  BY. 

Rock  Foremen ««  00  to  $4  00  per  day 

Earth  Foremen 2  30  to   3  00 

Bridge  Foremen 3  50  to   4  00 

Bridge  Carpenters 3  00 

Blacksmiths  (flret-class) 3  50 

Drillers 2  00  to   2  25 

Lftborers 1  75  to   2  00 

Hewers 3  00       " 

Choppers 1  75  to   2  00 

All  outside  lalwr,  ten  hours  per  day. 

All  carpenters  to  furnish  their  own  chest-tools. 

All  employes  to  ilnd  themselves  bed,  hoard  and  lodging. 

Boarding-houses  will  be  convenient  along  the  line  ;  board,  $4  per  week. 

It  wiU  not  be  compulsory  tur  emp.' jyes  to  board  in  the  company's  houses. 

Wages  will  be  paid  monthly,  on  the  15th  of  each  month. 

GRAHAM  &  BUSK, 

Contractors." 

On  the  .'•Vst  December  is  this  statement : 

"Ohinese  Labor. — We  understanu  that  Messrs.  Graham  it  Busk,  cou- 
tra'jtors  for  the  upper  section  of  the  Island  Railway,  tindinj?  it  impossililc 
to  secure  sufficient  white  luhor  to  complete  their  contract  on  time,  hnvc 
been  reluctantly  compelled  to  arrange  with  the  Tai  Chong  Company  for 
a  supply  of  Chinese  labor." 

Comment  is  unnecessary. 

As  bearing  upon  the  suggested  measure  of  restriction,  it  may  also  lie 
appropriate  to  refer  to  tlie  observations  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  President  df 
the  Immigration  Association  of  California,  when  examined  at  Han  Fran- 
cisco in  July  Ust ;  he  says  :  "  My  opinion  is  tJiat  as  lalwmrs  they  must 
always  play  part  in  any  community,  under  cer':ain  restrictions.  To  «  hat 
extent  they  can  be  utilized  is  a  ijuestion  we  are  not  able  to  deitirniine 
here,  because  we  are  a  now  conuniinity,  VV^e  liave  had  an  experience  of 
barely  twenty-five  years  with  them,  and  may  be  souiewhat  prejudicwl 
against  them,  from  the  fact  that  the.-  hil,or  has  been  overdone — tlii'ir 
numbers  Having  increased  more  rapidly  than  wo  could  utilize  them.  1 
believe  this,  while  I  would  not  care  to  <  x;press  it  publicly,  because  I  iim 
opposed  to  them,  and  was  actiN  «>  in  favor  of  the  Restriction  Act.  I  \w- 
lieve  that  if  the  Restriction  Act  had  been  ino<liHeii,  so  that  a  limite<i 
number  of  those  poople  could  have  continued  to  come  U)  this  coast,  wo 
might  have  utilized  them,  and  never  have  felt  the  opposition  we  fee!  to-dny 
to  the  Chinese.  I  believe,  tliat  in  our  fruit  interests  it  would  now  be  uii 
advantage  to  have  even  more  than  we  have.  I  believe,  that  in  some  other 
industries,  minor  industries,  the  Chinese  would  play  a  part  which  would 
be  more  or  less  important,  even  to-day,  if  they  were  to  ec  itinue  to  come. 
With  that  view,  with  the  ide.i  that  we  have  had  a  scarcity  of  lalwr  here, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  have  during  some  period  of  the  year  for  the 
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next  five  years — because  the  industries  are  deveioping  faster  than  the 
population  is  increasing — their  presence  would  not  be  altogether  undesi- 
rable." 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct,  and  in  a  general  sense  the  most  fair  evidence  Succinct  viiow 
in  their  favor,  is  that  given  by  Mr.  3abcock  at  San  Francisco,  on  July  clsco. 
26th,  1884.     He  says  ; 


San  Francisco,  Jr.ly  26th,  1884. 


William  F.  Babcock,  merchant. 


Resided  in  San  Francisco  since  18.')2.     In  a  new  country  cheap  labor 
is  absolutely  necessary.     Effect   of   Chinese  labor  Ijeneficial,   and   that 
beneiicial  effect  will  continue.     Instead  of  driving  out  'abor  by  cheap 
labor,  cheap  lal)0r  inereases  the  market  for  labor.     Labor  begets  labor. 
On  the  advancement  of  California  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  has  been 
Ijeneficial  and  ha^  added  materially  to  our  wealth.     The  Chinese  spend 
on  an  averaye  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  perhaps  nine  hundred  thousand 
or  a  million  of  dollars  a  month  among  us.     They  are  a  necessity,  and 
to  drive  them  out  of  tie  state  would  be  a  very  great  disadvantage,  but 
under  certain  niles  an'l  regulations  to  restrict  this  immigration  would 
be  very  proper.     We  have  not  too  many  Chinese  now,  but  I  would  not 
overrun  th  country  with   them.     They  have  not  increased  since  1865, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  too  great  an  influx.     I  do  not  think  they  have 
been  a  bar   to  white  immigration   from  the  East.     The  strong  feeling 
against  them  arises  from  politicians,  office-holders  and  foreigners.     There 
is  no  real  competition  or  conflict  between  Chinese  and  white  laljor.     The 
building  of  railways  down  in    the  valleys  of  «,'alifomia  has  opened  the 
country,  settled  it  and  drawn  a  white  immigration  to  the  coast.     The 
southern  country    has   been  rapidly  settled  up,  and    all    this  is  due  to 
the  building  of  the  railways.     Still,  for  certain  reasons,  I  think  it  would 
:  lie  good  policy   to  restrict    the   numbers  coming  in.      But   to  do   this 
would  be  in  direct  coii'  ^vention  of  a  treaty  forced  upon  China  by  the 
J  Americans.     I  was  fron    i854  to  1862  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship (.Company,  and   I    f  ive  constant  dealings  with  the  Chinese,  selling 
1  them   silver,  quicks!    p:'    and    articles  of   that    kind,  and   I    find   them 
I  very  clever  merchant).     I  never  lost  a  dollar  with  one  of  them  in  rny 
life.     I  would  trust  them  with  ton  or  fifteen   thousand    dollars  just  as 
soon  as  I  would  any  jobber  in  the  city.    Mr.  Parrott,  who  did  thoii'  Itank- 
ing  business  for  years,  told  ir.e  hr  had  never  lost  a  dollar  of  priiuipal  or 
I  interest  through  them.      I  have  ulways  found  the  Chinese  a  most  quiet 
land  industrious  peoj>le,  and   qu'.te  as   rioral  as  the  low  chiss  of  whites. 
jTheChine^se  will  smoke  opium  and  the  whites  will  drink  whiskey.    1  have 
jbeen  a  largo  employer  of  Chinese  labor.      1   think    the  employment  of 
jCI)inese,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  is  beneiicial.     Its  effect  on  trade, 
las  for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  is  to  enable  people  to  smoke 
figitrs  (it  a  less  price  than  they  would  otherwise  pay,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
Igiiod  thing  that  they  should  have  engrossed  the  washing  of  the  commu- 
[iiity.     In  consequent  e  of  Clu'iese  laundrymen  the  jworer  classes  change 
[thiiir  inside  clothing  much  oitener  than  they  would  otherwise  do.     The 
jChiuauien  are  a  great  advantage  all  through  the  state,  acting  as  "ooks 
Band  waiters.     People  in  the  country  tind  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
[white  servants  t«  remain  with  luom,  whereas  tbt?  Chinaman  does  not  care 
pvheid  he  goes.     Rich  Chinamen,  if  protected  by  our  laws,  would  como 
Biere  niid  bring  their  money,  and  we  should  see  Chi'iamen  buying  lots  and 
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building  houses.  Chinese  labor  is  more  desiral)Ie  than  white  labor  from 
this  point  of  view :  the  factories  here  can  exist  ard  make  money  by  pay- 
ing for  labor  a  dollar  a  day,  the  Chinamen  finding  themselves,  and  tliey 
can  compete  with  the  East,  while  if  you  brought  white  labor  here  and 
gave  twc  d;>Uar8  a  day  the  labor  would  disappear.  Chinamen  come  liere 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  and  I  think  it  better 
that  the  country  should  be  peopled  with  whites,  b  't  cheap  labor  in  a  new 
country  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  we  should  have  the  cheapest  lalmr 
we  can  get.  A  hundred  years  hence,  when  our  descendants  are  living  in 
California  they  will,  marking  what  Chinese  labor  has  done  for  this  coun 
try,  smile  in  derision  at  their  ancestors'  views  on  this  question.  We  sliail 
then,  or  earlier,  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  There  will  proljably 
be  one  or  two  million  Chinese.  I  would  not  give  them  votes.  I  see  no 
objection  to  having  a  non-votmg  population  within  a  free  commonwealtli. 
The  Chinese  do  not  want  to  meddle  with  our  politics ;  they  are  the  most 
quiet,  industrious  and  best  people  I  ever  saw.  They  are  the  mosi 
valuable  laborers  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Up  at  Clear  Lake  silver  mines, 
in  which  I  am  largely  interested,  we  employ  a  considerable  number  of 
Chinamen,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  along  without  them.  They 
bathe  every  night  and  are  very  elean,  and  are  all  educated,  compulsory 
education  being  a  Chinese  institution.  They  are  a  bright,  clever,  intel- 
ligent people.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  very  lowest,  such  as  we  have  in 
California.  Those  here  pay  their  debts  ten  times  more  promptly  than 
white  people.  The  business  men  are  shrewd,  smart,  intelligent,  bright 
men.     They  are  capable  of  managing  large  undertakings. 


In  conclusion,  it  may  briefly  be  stated  that  in  British  Columbia  tliere 
are  three  phasos  of  opinion  on  this  subject : 

1st.  Of  ».  well  meaning,  but  strongly  prejudiced  minority,  whom  noth- 
ing but  absolute  exclusion  will  satisfy. 

2nd.  An  intelligent  minority,  who  conceive  that  no  legislation  whatever 
is  necessary — ^that,  as  in  all  business  transactions,  the  rule  of  supply  and 
demand  will  apply  and  the  matter  regulate  itself  in  the  ordinary  coui'seof  | 
events. 

3rd.  Of  a  large  majority,  who  think  there  should  be  a  moderate  restric- 
tion, based  upon  police,  financial  and  sanitary  principles,  sustainer'  and  en- 1 
forced  by  stringent  local  regulations  for  cleanliness  and  the  preservation  I 
of  health. 

Concurring  in  this  last  named  view,  the  undersigned  Commissioner 
in  Chapter  9,  thrown  out  some  suggestions  to  that  end,  should  Parliament  I 
at  the  present  time  deem  legislation  necessary. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Ottawa,  February  Ist,  1885. 

JOHN  HAMILTON  GRAY. 

ConimissioMrA 
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San  Francisco,  July  22nd,  1884. 

Arthur  R.  Bbioos,  examined  :  BRIOOS 

Q.  What  is  your  fall  name  t — A.  Arthur  R.  Briggs. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  the  Immigration  Association  of  California  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  immigration  in 
California  t — A.  About  three  years  in  November. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  California  ^ — A.  I  came  here  ten  years 
sgo  in  June. 

Q.  Have  you  interests  here  separate  from  those  connected  with  the 
immigration  association  t — A.  I  have ;  have  during  the  last  seven  years 
published  a  commercial  newspaper  in  this  city. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  conclusions  you  have  reached  on  the  subject  ? — 
A.  Do  you  want  it  in  the  form  of  an  interrogatory  1 

Q.  Just  state  the  conclusions  to  which  you  have  come  t — A.  Well,  in  Chinese  immigrn^ 
reference  to  immigration  to  this  state,  my  opinion  is,  after  having  studied  wWteinu^gra- 
the  matter  carefully,  that  the  immigration  of  Chinese  to  California  has  f'""- 
been  a  bar  to  the  immigration  of  white  people  from  the  eastern  and 
western  states  and  from   Europe,  ':.nd  that  as  long  as  it  continues  it 
will  act  as  an  obstacle  to  white  immigration.     My  impression  also  is  that  i 

the  continued  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  coast  furnished  simply  a  ' 

f'pply  of  manual  labor  without  adding  to  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
state  in  the  manner  that  white  immigration  would.     I  believe  that  we  , 

have  suffered  greatly  by  the  increased  numbers  or  by  an  excess  in  the  • 

uunibers  of  these  people  in  California  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  we. 
were  not  able  to  utilize  in  our  factories  and  industrial  enterprises  here. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  immigration  of  white  sot^^^lers,  has  been  if  influx  had  con- 
retarded.    Do  you  think  it  has  been  retarded  from  the  states  oi  the  Union  migraticTn'^' woiJd 
M  well  as  from  outside  ? — A.  Unquestionably.    I  think  th'at  the  statistics  have   ceased  en- 
show  that  immigration  from  the  states  of  the  UnitefJ,  States — eastern,     ™  ^" 
middle  and  western — had  almost  ceased,  and  would  laave  ceased  entirely  if 
this  influx  of  Chinese  had   continued.     Perhaps  I  can  show  you  what  I 
cean  by  a  few  statistics.  I  have  Hot  time  to  put  them  into  shape  now,  but 
I  will  put  them  into  shape  for  you.    I  have  some  few  statistics  here.    For 
instance,  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  in  1879  was  9,500,  that 
is  Chinese  amd  all;  in  1880,  4,100,  and  most  of  those  were  Chinese;  in 
1882  there  were  17,573  Chinese  immigrants  to  this  coast.     The  immigra- 
tion to  this  coast  for  1883,  according  to  the  statement  that  I  made  here 
for  one  publication  recently  was  about  24,000,  the  number  of  immigrants 

registered  at  ourowHoflScefrom  the  year  ended  May  31st  last,  shows  a  total  „,  ,„i,i»« 

.  „  ^,,-  .    .  ,  ,      "^,  mi  •  i         1     i  Increase  Of  White 

Of  9,b80,  most  of  them  seekers  after  homes.    These  were  registered  at  our  imuiiifrution. 
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office,  anrt  probably,  not  to  exceed,  one-third  reached  this  city.  We  calculate 
that  about  one-third  reach  San  Francisco,  not  to  exceed  that  proportion. 
They  begin  to  drop  off  at  Los  Angeles  and  continue  to  do  so  all  the  way 
to  San  Francisco,  wherever  they  can  find  employment.  Coming  the  other 
way  they  begin  to  drop  off  after  reaching  the  Sierras,  so  that  we  get  in  this 
city  perhaps  one-third  of  the  immigration,  which  is  seeking  home  in  this 
state. 

^Wte  ^"md'k™-         Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  increase  in  white  immigration  recently  to  the 
influx  of  Chinese  legislation  at  Washington  1 — A.  Not  wholly.  At  the  time  this  immi<;ra- 


was  stopped. 
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tion  association  wa-s  formed,  as  I  said,  we  had  scarcely  any  movement  of 
white  immigration  here;  in  fact  we  were  doing  nothing  to  encourage 
immigration,  because  we  had  all  the  labor  we  could  utilize.  But  the  moment 
Congress  was  invoked  to  stop  the  influx  of  Chinese  to  the  coast,  then  wx 
began  to  circulate  printed  information  relating  to  the  state,  showing  its 
advantages  and  opportunities,  and  sent  that  broadcast  "nto  Europe  and 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  this  country,  and  thereby  induced  a  larger 
immigration  than  would  have  come  otherwise.  Unquestionably  the  efl'eet 
of  the  Restriction  Act  was  toward  the  increase  of  that  immigration,  because 
we  could  say  to  these  people  that  the  Chinese  immigration  had  ceasetl,  and 
they  no  longer  were  in  danger  of  coming  into  competition  vith  coolie  lal)or 
direct  from  China,  that  was  constantly  coming  at  the  rat°  of  15,000  or 
20,000  per  year. 

Q.  So  that  not  only  had  you  the  restrictive  legislation  but  you  ])ut 
forward  greater  efforts  to  secure  immigration  ' — A.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  it 
was  all  due  to  the  Restriction  Act,  because  this  immigration  association 
represents  the  first  organized  effort  that  has  ever  been  made  to  encourage 
immigrants  into  this  state.  There  have  been  desultory  efforts  of  a  private 
character  for  many  years,  all  signal  failures;  but  this  is  an  organized 
effort,  and  to  this  some  credit  is  due  for  this  increase  in  white  immigra- 
tion. 
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Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  the  Chinaman  worked  for  a  considerably 
lowet-  wage  thai-  the  white  immigrant.  Do  you  consider  that  the  .state 
will  get  an  equivalent  for  the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  to  the 
Chinese  worker  and  the  amount  that  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  '-hite 
worker  ? — A.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  state  derives  more  benent  than 
the  difference  between  these  wages,  for  this  reason  :  the  white  laborer 
comes  here  geiierally  with  his  family,  supports  his  family.  He  is  a  consumer 
as  well  as  a  producer.  He  rears  his  family,  spends  his  money  at  lunne, 
and  thereby  retains  the  money  in  the  ^^ountry  and  developes  the  resources 
of  the  state.  Whereas  witli  the  Chinaman  any  excess  of  wages  or  earnings 
over  his  necessary  expenses  for  living,  are  taken  directly  from  this  state 
and  from  this  country.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  considering  tlie 
advantages  between  the  Chinese  laborer  and  the  white  laborer  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  comparison.  It  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  white 
laborer,  it  would  not  bear  compari  on  at  all. 


Q.  That  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  it  stands  now  ?- 
so  to  me. 


-A.   Yes.   It  appears 


Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  in  the  past  of  the  employment  of  Chinese 
labor  on  the  prosperity  of  this  state  ? — A.  I  think  the  Chinese  have  been 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  our  public  works,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state  up  to  a  certain  period.  I 
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think  the  time  was  when  they  were  greatly  needed,  and  did  mucli  good. 

AVe  have  outlived  that  day.  The  building  of  the  overland  railroads,  and 

the  interior  roads,  required  a  peculiar  kind  of  labor ;  laborers  who  would 

follow  up  the  work  and  live  in  a  very  primitive  way,  board  themselves, 

take  care  of  themselves,  without  families ;  labor  that  was  always  to  be 

relied  upon,  and  hence  I  believe  the  Chinese  have  done  a  great  deal  of  TOiiable'^nd^'^t'T 

good  to  the  state.    I  think  we  derived  a  peculiar  advantage  from  tlieir  ko  into  other  chuu' 

presence  here  in  early  days.    But  we  have  outlived  that  day  ;  we  have 

finished  these  \vorks,  and  now  this  labor  must  go  into  other  channels, 

lother  industries,  into  agriculture,  viticulture,  factories,  etc.,  and  take  the 

places  which  othei-wise  would  be  filled  with  white  laborers  in  the  towns 

and  villages,  and  in  the  country,  to  an  extent  that  almost  prevents  the 

whites  from  finding  suitable  employment.  They  now  take  the  place  of  boys 

and  girls  that  are  growing  up  in  this  country.  I  believe  that  the  peculiar 

advantage  derived  from  this  labor  has  been  outgrown. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  these  great  public  works  were  Would  not  wel; 
still  in  /uturo,  you  would  then  welcome  Chinese  immigration  ? — A.   No  ;  migration.  ^^ 
jl  do  not  believe  I  should  welcome  it.  I  can  see  that  it  might  be  utilized 
to  advantage,  but  the  question  then  would  cou^e  up  what  to  do  with  tluit 
jlabor  after  these  works  were  completed ;  that  ic  the  question  we  have 
l)een  called  upon  to  solve. 
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Q.  If  they  come  here  merely  single  men,  which  it  is  said  they  do, 
iwhere  is  the  difiiculty  about  the  tide  receding  1 — A.  The  peculiarity  ot 
IChinese  immigration  is  that  it  never  recede.^.  The  Chinese  are  a  people  of  ''"'"**"• 
conquest,  and  wherever  they  obtain  a  foothold  there  they  remain.  That  is 
[the  history  of  all  the  Pacific  Islands  ;  that  is  the  history  of  all  countriea 
'where  they  have  obtained  a  footing. 
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Q.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  in  manufacturing  work,  white  men  Their  labor  re 
cannot  compete  with  them  1 — A.  I  think  that  day  lias  gone  by  ;  the  time 
was  when  they  could  not.  Chinese  t  j-day  do  not  labor  for  as  low  wages 
as  tliey  did  ten  years  ago.  Their  labor  is  regarded  nearly  as  valuable  as 
white  labor,  particularly  in  piece  work  ;  they  earn  as  much  as  whites. 
And  many  are  laborers  on  their  own  account. 

Q.  Then,  af^-^r  a  time,  the  objection  from  the  working  men  would  disap- 
peii''  ? — A.  ^  I  far  as  wages  are  concerned  it  does  not  hold  as  good  to  tho 
extent  tl       it  did  in  the  early  stage  of  the  introduction  of  this  labor. 

Q.  Ycii  bave  never  tried  the  experiment  of  making  theiu  .settlei's  in 
the  country  ?— A,  No. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  tiy  that  experiment  ? — A.  They 
can  only  become  settlers  by  purchase  under  the  present  law. 

Q.  But  suppose  they  were  allowed  and  encouraged  to  live  here  as  other  if  tliey  cauo  with 
settlere  with  their  wives  and  families  ?— A.  If  the  Chin-se  were  to  come  f/JSl.'i/of'JiiVpro- 
to  this  coast  with  their  families  I  think  much  of  the  feeling  against  them  .iudlrii  utfain,;!; 
might  be  removed.    If  it  were  possible  for  them  to  come  here  to  remain  removed^'"  ^° 
pennanently  and  maintain  homes  and  families,  so  tliat  their  children  and 
their  children's  children  would  become  Americans,  I  do  not  believe  tluit 
tlie  same  objection  which  is  found  to-day  would  ever  have  existed.     But  They  huddlo  to- 
the  fact  is  that  they  huddle  together  in  droves,  like  animals  in  their  habita-  Jf^J,' '1"'"  fio" ''''' 
tion,  and  have  no  such  things  as  homes;  they  are  simply  ]i\ers.  homii~ 
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Q.  This  huddling  togetlier,  wliat  effect  has  it  ?  What  is  the  moml 
effect  of  their  huddling  together  on  the  community  in  which  they  live  ? 
A.  The  moral  effect  is  very  hard  to  explain.  I  question  if  the  Chinese 
have  any  moral  standard,  and  I  believe,  from  my  experience  with  them,  tluit 
they  are  governed  by  a  question  of  policy  ;  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
moral  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong.  The  Chinese  are  actuated  simplyi 
by  the  desire  to  accumulate  money. 
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^.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  How  do  they  affect  ihe  morals  of  the  com-i 
munity  on  which  they  are  for  the  time  being  engrafted  1 — A.  You  can 
readily  understand  that  an  aggregation  of  these  people,  who  are  single 
men,  and  who  bring  their  females  into  their  midst  to  use  as  prosti- 
tutes, would  certainly  have  a  very  demoralizing  effect  on  any  community. 
The  young  men  of  the  community  are  often  contaminated  by  associa- 
tion with  Chinese  women.  As  degrading  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  influence  is  the  source  of  many  moral  and  physical 
wrecks.  Aside  from  that,  I  do  not  know  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has 
any  moral  effect  here,  unless  it  be  that  through  the  introduction  of  opium- 
smoking,  which  is  a  prevalent  and  growing  habit,  this  vice  becomes  common 
with  the  lower  classes  of  whites.  The  Chinese  depreciate  property  in 
their  vicinity,  Ijecause  of  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  the  manner  they 
treat  the  buildings  which  they  occupy.  Their  filthy  habits  an<l  their  manner 
of  living  in  every  way  has  that  effect ;  but  as  to  the  moral  sentiment  of 
the  community,  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  very  much  effect,  because  there 
is  not  association  sufficiently  intimate  tSo  affect  that. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes,  the  question  would  seem  to  be 
a  politico-economic  one  altogether  1 — A.  Almost  wholly. 

Q.  So  that  if  we  are  to  decide  on  the  question  whether  it  would  be 
good  or  bad  statesmanship  to  keep  them  out,  you  have  to  ask  what  their 
effect  really  is  on  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  ?  -A.  I  thijik 
that  is  the  key  to  the  whole  question. 

Q.  You  mean  that  is  the  key  to  your  position  ? — A.  Yes  ;  to  the  po.sitioii 
takeii  by  the  people  of  this  state. 

A  poliilco-ocono-        Q-  Your  observation  leads  you  to  think  that  is  the  chief  question  X— 
Sjuimwu?" '"**'*  ^'  ^^^  >  ■'•  *'^"'^  ^^  '^  niore  a  politico-economic  question  than  a  moral  one. 
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Q.  If  you  look  back  in  the  history  of  California,  to  the  time  when  these 
great  public  works  did  not  exist,  would  you  not  find  that  the  brhigiug  in 
oi'  Chinamen,  for  some  time  anyway,  would  have  been  a  useful  plan  I 
— A.  1  cannot  say  that,  because  I  believe  if  the  Chinese  labor  'lad  not 
been  available,  that  labor  would  have  been  brought  here  from  other  .souiees. 
I  believe  our  public  works  would  have  been  carried  on  as  in  the  eastern 
states  twenty-five  years  ago.  True,  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  and 
work  might  have  been  retarded,  but  future  development  of  the  country  by 
them  would  have  l)een  of  vast  importance  to  the  state,  whereas  with  the 
Chinese,  when  the  railroads  were  completed,  their  mission  was  ended. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  a  large  amount  of  swamp  land  reclainierl  ?— 
A.  Comparatively  little  with  them.  That  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
so  far  as  their  usefulness  is  concerned.  They  have  been  utilized  to  a  I'cr 
tivin  extent  in  that  way,  but  that  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  is  the 
building  of  railroads  and  tlint  soit  of  work. 
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Q.  You  think  they  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  building  of 
railroads  f — A.  They  did,  assuredly. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  before  a  committee  of  Congress  in  regard  to  swamp  lands  ? — A. 
Four  years  ago  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  emphatically  he  spoke  of  the  impossibility 
of  building  the  railroads  without  them  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  correct  ? — A.  I  think  his  statements,  or  tin; 
statements  of  the  railroad  people,  are  entitled  to  great  weight,  because  they 
have  had  the  largest  experience  with  Chinese  labor  in  that  work,  and 
their  experience  is  worth  more  than  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  simply 
has  observation  to  guide  him.  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  men,  who 
are  thinkini?  men,  like  Mr.  Stanford,  Mr.  Crocker  and  Mr.  Huntingtou, 
have  good  reasons  for  their  opinion.  They  have  expressed  the  belief 
•within  recent  date,  that  the  Chinese  were  the  best  laborers  for  the  {'iiineaobest 
public  works  to  be  had  in  this  state.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  sufficiently  if  ^I^'^S  '""^  ^'^^' 
informed  to  express  au  opinion  as  to  whether  the  railroad  companies 
here  accomplished  more  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  vrith  a  given 
number  of  Chinese  laborers  than  the  eastern  or  western  railroad  com- 
panies accomplished  with  white  labor.  The  Union  Pacilic  was  built  in 
tiie  wilderness  chiefly  with  whitj  labor;  the  Central  Paci^c  with  Chinese 
labor. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Crockfer't  evidence  where  he  Sjjeaks  of  reclaimed 
swamp-land,  and  note  the  statement  that  they  could  not  get  white  labor 
to  do  it  because  it  was  so  severe  and  distasteful  to  them  ? — A.  I  saw  that. 

Q.  But  they  were  able  to  get  Chinamen  to  do  it,  partly  because  Chi- 
ne.se  labor  was  in  abundance  and  partly  because  the  Chinese  worked  under 
a  hotch-potch  contract ;  did  you  see  that  1 — A.  Yes. 


Wlion  railronds 
wore  building 
wliite  labor  was 


Q.  What  is  your  impression  of  that  evidence  ?-^A.  That  might  havo 
been  true  at  the  time,  but  the  labor  conditions  have  materially  changed 
within  a  few  years.  At  the  time  these  railroads  were  building  and  engaged  in  mUi 
marsh-land  was  being  reclaimed,  mining  was  the  great  business  of  this 
coast,  and  the  white  laborers  were  very  generaUj'  engaged  in  that 
occupation.  The  Chinese  were  not  in  that  at  all,  or  so  few  us  to  be 
of  no  moment.  That  has  almost  entirely  changed,  and  now  the  white 
people  have  been  obliged  to  find  employment  in  agricub  ure,  or  as  day 
laborers,  or  in  factories,  and  to-day  are  willing  to  do  pre  wisely  the  work 
which  the  Chinamen  did  then. 

Q.  But  travel  back  to  the  time  when  this  swamp-lmd  was  unrPoialrjed  Chinese . desirable 
and  the  white  men  were  all  mining,  surely  the  Chiniunen  fulfilled  an  im- 
]iortant  industrial  necessity  here  then? — A.  Yes.   VVe invited  tiiose people 
licre;  we  not  only  invited  them  but  we  welcometl  them.     We  believed 
they  were  desirable,  and  they  were  at  the  time. 

Q.  Has  their  effect  0.1  the  development  of  the  country  disappointe<l 
your  expectations  at  that  time  or  has  it  been  realized  ? — A.  I  question 
if  many  men  looked  so  far  into  the  future  as  to  form  an  opinion  as  tq 
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what  the  futurb  of  their  residence  here  would  be.    I  do  not  think  tliat 
was  seriously  thought  of  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  unanimous  sentiment  against 
dJ8ft''Mlnte('u'u'i"  ^"'■*^'*^''  (^'hiiies*'   immigration  into  this  state,   is  almost  conclusive   tliut 
expectations.         their  introduction  has  disappointed  early  expectations. 


They  do  not  come 
to  remain. 


Q.  What  is  the  possibility  of  their  residence  here  if  they  have  no 
families  1 — A.  Nothing  Iwyond  what  you  see  to-<lay,  in  my  opinion.  Tlity 
do  not  come  with  the  idea  of  remaining.  They  leave  their  own  country 
with  the  unalterable  determination  to  return  dead  or  alive  to  their  native 
land. 


A  large  influx 
would  have  been 
a  bar  to  wliili 


Q.  You  do  not  anticipate  then  they  will  become  more  powerful  heie  ] 
— A.  Not  under  the  Restriction  Act.  They  would  have  become  more 
pwulte!"**'""""'  powerful  with  an  influx  of  15,000  to  20,000  a  year.  They  would  liavt- 
taken  such  a  position  with  regard  to  the  industrial  interests  of  this  coiust 
as  would  have  been  a  permanent  bar  to  the  further  introduction  of  white 
labor. 

Q. — I  understand  your  position  then  to  be  :  that  there  was  a  period  in 
the  histoi-y  of  California  when  they  were  useful,  but  it  is  now  gone,  and  it 
is  well  to  have  a  Restriction  Act  now,  in  order  to  prevent  them  takiu;,'  up 
such  a  position  as  would  almost  make  a  Chinese  district  of  this  part  of  tlie 
Union  ? — A.  I  would  not  put  it  in  a«  strong  language  as  you  do. 


Ohanred  condi- 
tion of  thinga. 


Q.  I  wish  to  have  it  in  your  own  language  ? — A.  I  would  say  then  that 
there  was  a  period  when  they  did  perform  an  important  part ;  that  tliat 
condition  has  been  grp^ually  changing,  and  is  changing  now.  I  believe 
they  perform  an  important  part  here  to-day,  which  we  would  feel  very 
sensibly  if  tl  ey  v;ere  excluded  wholly ;  but  with  a  hundred  thousand  of 
these  people  here  I  believe  we  have  all  we  can  utilize  for  years  to  come. 

Total  excluBion  Q.  Suppose  you  exclude  them  wholly.  Many  persons,  as  you  are  aware, 

mattorl*****'^""'  would  -vish  to  drive  them  out;  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  exelud 

ing  theiu  entirely  1 — A.  That  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  this  state ;  it 

would  almost  ruin  some  of  the  industries  here  and  prevent  progress  in 

others  for  years  to  come. 

Q.  To  exclude  them  1 — A.  Yes. 

Less  impoi-tani  Q.  Then  they  must  play  an  important  part  here  still  ? — A.  They  do, 

thantenyearsago.  ^^^^  jggg  important  than  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  You  spoke  yesterday  of  the  mode  of  employing  them,  Mr  Briggs.  I 
understand  that  mode  to  be :  they  employ  them  through  agencies,  through 
the  agency  of  one  or  more  individuals  1 — A.  Chiefly. 

Q.  What  has  that  arisen  from  f— A.  From  two  causes,  in  my  opinion  : 
one  from  their  inability  to  speak  the  English  language  ;  the  other  and 
important  one  is  from  the  fact  that  they  come  }"^re  unJ.er  contract  to  tlie 
six  companies,  and  are  directed  by  the  six  companies,  and  employment 
is  secured  through  them. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  that  their  fear  of  being  unfairly  dealt  with,  if  they 
acted  independently  and  alone,  has  made  them,  as  individuals,  seek  work 
through  some  important  contractor  in  that  way? — A.  I  think  not;  because 
there  was  no  feeling  of  that  kind  in  the  early  days  of  tliis  state. 


Employed 
through  agencies. 


Conic  under  con- 
tract to  the  six 
companies. 
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Q.  They  have  not,  then,  been  treated  at  any  time  unfairly  ? — A.  Yes, 
ill  rare  cases ;  but  the  community  as  a  whole  has  not  treatod  them  un- 
kindly. We  have  had  an  element  here  —  the  sand-lot  element  that 
raised  the  cry  of  "  The  Chinese  must  go  " — that  is  the  sand-lot  jargon ; 
but  as  a  whole  I  believe  it  has  been  exaggerated. 

Q.  As  a  bargain-maker  what  is  the  Chinaman's  character  ?  If  he  makes  Keen.iudgoofprf)- 
a  contract  how  does  he  fulfil  his  contract  ? — A.  He  is  a  keen  judge  of  pro-  ^oaUMiwIinlcrp 
perty,  and  makes  a  very  close  bargain.  If  properly  treated  )ie  keeps  his  *>'■  ijariraiii. 
contract  to  the  letter. 

Q.  And  as  a  worker  ;  is  he  a  good  or  bad  workman  ?^A.  Good  ;  faith-  (»ood,  faith^ll 
ful  ;  does  his  work,  nothing  more  nor  less.     He  cannot  be  hastened,  and  is  ^o^'"'""'- 
very  exacting  of  his  rightc.  Once  offended,   or  suspicious  nil  is  not  right, 
he  will  not  be  persuaded  to  continue   work,  and  confidence  cannot   be 
restored. 

Q.  Does  he  make  any  progress  financially  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  save  money  ? — A.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  see  here  they  are  a(<noraUyfnigai. 
generally  frugal. 

Q.  Having  saved  money,  what  does  he  do  with  it  i — A.  Sends  it  to  Sonda  money  to 


te-l  ■,;■'• 


China. 

Q.  Does  he  invest  it  in  any  reproductive  works  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  there 
may  be  rare  instances,  but  it  is  very  rare.  A  few  of  the  Chinese  own 
property  in  Chinatown,  but  very  little  outside. 


China. 


Chinese  as  cigai- 
manufaoturen. 


Q.  You  told  us  yesterday,  Mr.  Briggs,  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
save  money,  aiad  were  frugal  and  became  manufacturei-s  and  went  into  the 
boot  and  shoe  business  ? — A.  There  are  industries  here  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Chinese.  For  instance,  the  Chinese  were  at  first  employed 
by  the  cigar  manufacturers— they  are  very  ex|)ert  at  whatever  they  do 
with  their  hands.  Having  learned  their  trade  a.s  cigar  manufacturers,  and 
having  accumulated  some  money,  you  find  occasionally  one  of  these  men 
who  has  invested  his  money  in  a  manufactory.  He  does  not  make  the 
plant,  but  rents  a  building,  and  buys  the  i-aw  material  and  produces  these 
goods.  He  utilizes  his  money  in  that  way,  and  to-day  they  have  obtained 
almost  exclusive  control  of  the  manufacture  of  ciga^  in  the  state.  That 
is  to  say,  cigars  are  made  almost  wholly  by  Chinese  workmen,  and  many 
of  the  factories  are  in  the  hands  of  Chinese,  and  owned  by  them.  They  do 
the  same  thing  in  tin-ware,  boots  and  shoes,  and  clothing.  Th(\so  are  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  Chinese  where  they  work  on  their  own 
account. 

Q.  In  these  directions  they  must  ha\'e  swelled  the  stream  of  inrlnstrial 
development? — A.  In  that  direction  they  have  ;  the  question  is  whether 
the  whites  would  not  have  swelled  it  still  more. 

Q.  There  is  no  question  but  there  was  a  time  when    the  whites  were 
not  to  the  fore  to  do  the  big  work  ? — ^A.   Not  any  question  of  that ;  no  Chinese  were  an 
([uestion  but  that  they  were  important  factors  at  one  period,   and  (juite  a  important  factor, 
factor  even  now. 

Q.  If  these  Chinese  are  kindly  dealt  with  by  the  staJe  in  which  they 
are,  and  the  people  treat  them  well,  do  you  not  think  having  industrious 
and  frugal  habits  you  speak  of,  they  must  be  a  people  capable  of  playing 
a  useful  part  in  a  large  community  1 — A.  That  is  an  indefinite  question. 


(Control  the  manu- 
facture almoi't 
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Other  manufac- 
turers carried  on 
by  them. 
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Their  labor  has 
been  overdone. 
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dispense  with 
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Q.  I  intended  to  make  it  indefinite.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  anytliini^ 
to  your  mind.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  the  answer.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  think,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  community,  having  the  qualities  you 
describe,  evidently  most  admirable  in  some  respects,  that  they  are  capable 
of  playing  a  useful  part  1 — A.  My  opinion  is  that  as  laborers  they  must 
always  play  a  part  in  any  community  u  jr  certain  restrictions.  To  what 
extant  they  can  be  utilized  is  a  question  we  are  not  able  to  determiiu' 
here,  because  we  are  a  new  community ;  we  have  had  an  experience  nf 
barely  twenty-five  years  with  them,  and  may  be  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  them  from  the  fact  that  their  labor  has  been  overdone ;  their 
numbers  having  increased  more  rapidly  than  we  could  utilize  them. 

Q.  You  say  they  oould  be  utilized  urder  certain  restrictions  ;  wiiat 
restrictions  t — A.  I  believe  this — while  I  would  not  care  to  express  it 
publicly,  because  I  eun  opposed  to  them,  and  was  active  Ji  favor  of  the 
Restriction  Act — I  believe  that  if  the  B  >';triction  Act  had  been  modified, 
so  that  a  limited  number  of  those  p^-  pL  ou'H  have  continued  to  come  to 
this  coast,  we  might  have  utiliseu  tii,  .  .  U  never  have  felt  the  opposi 
tion  we  feel  to-day  to  the  Chinese.  I  believe  that  in  our  fruit  interests 
it  would  now  be  an  advantage  tx)  have  even  more  than  we  have.  I  believe 
that  in  some  other  industries,  minor  industries,  the  Chinese  would  plav 
a  part  which  would  be  more  or  less  iraportaixt  even  to-<lay  if  they  were 
to  continue  to  come.  With  that  view,  with  the  idea  that  we  have  had  a 
scarcity  of  labor  here,  and  will  probably  continue  to  have  during  some 
period  of  the  year,  for  the  next  few  years,  because  the  industries  are  de- 
veloping faster  than  the  population  is  increasing,  their  presence  would  not 
be  altogether  undesirable.  We  "re  putting  forth  efforts  to  secure  white 
labor,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Chinese  would  play  as  important  a  part  as 
white  labor  if  we  can  secure  it.  I  think  the  advantage  *o  us,  and  to  tlie 
coast,  is  so  greatly  in  favor  of  the  whites  that  we  can  better  aflbrd  to 
suffer  somewhat  from  a  want  of  supply,  than  to  encourage  them,  and  still 
put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  whites  coming  here. 

Q.  What  I  understand  you  then  to  say  is,  that  you  think  the  labor,  if 
properly  regulated,  would  be  very  useful  ?— A.  It  might  be,  but  I  cannot 
believe  it  would  prove  ultimately  beneficial  or  desirable. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  a  newspaper  called  the  Grocer  <ind 
Country  Merchant  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  brings  you  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  business  men? — A. 
Yes,  constantly. 

Q.  And  enables  you,  of  course,  to  know  pretty  well  the  opinion  of  the 
community? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  business  men,  the  employers  of  labor,  those  who  employ  Chi- 
nese, how  do  they  feel  towards  this  question? — A.  Up  to  a  certain  period 
manufacturers  seemed  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  Chinese  labor,  but  the  Clii 
nese  have  now  begun  to  realize  the  value  of  their  services,  and  have 
banded  themselves  together  very  much  as  the  whites  do  in  trade  orj,'aii- 
izations,  and  strikes  among  those  people  are  as  frequent  and  as  arbi- 
trary as  among  the  whites,  so  the  feeling  that  there  was  in  their  favor 
for  some  years  has  been  greatly  changed,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion now  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  here  to  dispense  with  their  ser 
vices  as  rapidly  as  they  can  get  white  men. 
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Q.  In   fact  the  manufacturers,  so  long  as  they  could  get  them  cheap, 
were  willing  to  have  them,  but  now  they  propose  to  have  the  whites  when 
they  cannot  get  Chinese  cheap  i — A.  That  is  al)out  the  ease.  So  far  as  the  Amonu  bunineaa 
business  men  are  concerned  generally,  the  feeling  waa  never  very  kindly  very  kind  tuwanU 
towards  them,  because  the  business  public  employ  very  few  of  them  ;  it  is  *•*•">• 
only  in  special  departments. 

Q.  Manufactures  ? — A.  Yes.  Manufacturing  departments. 

Q.  In  domestic  life  are  they  not  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
fooks  1 — A.  Yes,  very  largely. 

Q.  As  house-servants  ? — A.  Yes. 


Q.  Have  you  observed  them  in  that  position  ? — A.  I  have. 


Q.  What  is  their  charaeter  1  Are  they  clean  and  efficient  as  domestic  Clean  and  reliablo 
servants  ? — A.  For  many  years  they  were  about  the  only  domestic  servants  "  house-aervanta. 
we  had  here,  and  my  observation  is  that   generally  they  are  quite  as 
efficient,  and  as  useful,  as  white  servants,  and  quite  as  reliable. 

Q.  What  about  their  personal  character  ?  Are  they  cleanly  or  repulsive 
or  what  ? — A.  Those  Chinese  servants  who  enter  homes  are  cleanly  in  their 
habits ;  there  is  no  objection  to  them  on  that  score  of  uncleanliness. 

Q. 


While  white  help  in  houses  is  scarce,  would  it  not  seem  to  you  td  Suicidal  to  permit 
be  very  important,  especially  to  the  women  of  a  community,  that  this  isup-  Viu"  chlldron.*^ 
ply  of  domestic  labor  should  not  be  interfered  with  ? — A.  The  moral 
iiiHuence  of  Chinese  upon  children  is  a  wretched  thing,  and  if  a  family 
hiis  children  it  would  be  almost  suicidal  to  permit  the  Chinese  servants  to 
associate  with  the  children,  or  to  liave  charge  of  them.  I  think  the  objec- 
tion to  them  is  made  on  that  score  as  much  as  any  other. 

Q.  Do  these  Chinamen  show  none  of  that  reverence  for  childhood  that  No  roverence  for 
grown  white  men  feel  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  display  a  kind  of  sexual  irreverence  for  childhood  1 — A.  Yes,  ^jy^J  *'*^^  ""* 
sir ;  they  have  no  regard  for  woman  anyway.  A  Chinese  child,  if  a  female, 
excites  no  parental  regard.  If  a  Chinaman  has  a  boy  he  is  proud  of  him, 
but  women  have  no  position  with  the  Chinese,  and  they  entertain  very 
little  reverence  for  a  child  if  a  female.  Instances  are  not  rare  where  these  Chinese  male  ser- 
male  servants  have  debauched  children,  and  with  their  lack  of  moral  chUdren?  ^^'^ 
standard  the  only  restraint  would  be  fear  of  detection. 

Q.  You  think  the  moral  effect  counterbalances  their  economic  utility  ?  f^°Pi  effect  coun- 
— A.  When  taken  into  homes  I  do  most  assuredly.     1   think  very  few  economic  utility, 
white  people  would  be  willing  to  let  the  Chinese  associate  with  their  chil- 
dren in  that  way,  though  many  employ  them  as  house-servants. 

Q.  In  your  experience  have  the  Chinese  shown  any  tendency  to  be-  They  do  not  tend 
come  domesticated,  to  become  a  part  of  the  community,  that  is  do  they  **•  ^homogeneity, 
tend  to  homogeneity  instead  of  diversity  1 — A.  I  think  not.  My  experience 
with  them  is  that  they  start  with  the  idea  that  their  civilization  is  vastly 
superior  to  all  others,  hence  there  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  become 
Americanized.    They  have  no  local  attachments ;  they  never  form  local  r^%'ag'^|rtor^ 
attachments  here;  hence  there  is  no  incentive  to  become  citizens  or  a  part 
of  our  people.  They  look  on  all  other  races  as  inferior  to  them.selves,  and 
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for  that  reason  dhere  to  their  owu  practices  and  their  own  habits  of 
living,  the  same  as  in  their  clothmg.  They  never  give  up  their  style  of 
clothing. 

Q.  I  saw  some  on  the  railroad  who  had  ? — A.  Yes,  but  the  Chinaixian 
always  wears  his  queue  ;  it  may  be  coiled  up  under  h's  hat  but  it  remains 
all  the  same  ;  and  as  to  his  clothing  he  adopts  the  ancient  custom  imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  the  city  when  he  can  be  among  his  friends. 

Q.  A  few  generations  ago  our  grandfathers  wore  queues.  You  can  see 
the  statue  of  an  English  king  with  a  queue  not  far  from  Trafalgar  square  ? 
— A.  That  is  true,  but  there  was  no  superstition  connected  with  it.  It 
was  mainly  the  custom  of  the  time. 

Ch'iese  imrolgra-       Q.  The  trade  with  Asia,    Mr.   Briggs,   ought  to  be  a  very  important 
edtrade^^    *^  thing  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Has  the  Chinese  immigration  increased  that! 

— A.  Yes,  it  has  stimulated  it ;  both  the  importations  and  exportations. 

There  is  no  question  it  has  stimulated  trade. 

Q.  It  has  stimulated  the  Asiatic  trade  'i-—A.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  yourself  that  I  have  not  ajiked 
you — any  other  point  you  think  of  importance  as  bearing  on  the  desirability 
or  undesirability  of  Chinese  immigration  to  the  Pacific  coast  either  iu 
Canada  or  here  ? — A.  Well,  the  aggregation  of  these  Cliinese  in  any  lity 
,  moral  or  town,  in  ray  opinion,  is  a  sort,  of  moral  blight,  because  they  np\  it 
improve  anything.  When  they  take  possession  of  a  building,  that  buikiin;; 
becomes  unfit  for  occupancy  by  any  other  people  except  Chinese. 

Q.  After  they  have  once  occupied  it? — A.  Yes,  from  their  uncleauliness. 
There  is  an  uncleanliuess  about  everything  they  touch  ;  where  they  live; 
their  manner  of  living  is  so  filthy. 

Q.  Is  it  o  virulent  ■?  Is  chere  a  virus  about  their  mode  of  living  which 
'  -ill  not  succumb  to  soap  and  water  ? — A.They  live  iu  an  atmosplicrc  oi 
smoke  ;  they  never  paint ;  they  never  whiten ;  they  nev  er  clean  if  tlicy  can 
help  it.  They  have  to  do  it  under  the  sanitary  regulations  to  a  certaia 
extent,  but  you  can  form  a  better  idea  of  their  habits  by  going  into 
Chinatown  than  any  one  can  give  you  by  talking.  They  disregard  .ill 
the  laws  of  health  as  we  understand  them. 


Chinese 
ibUght. 


They  disrosard  all 
the  la  ws  o(  nealth . 


Q. 


Q.  Ho 

did  not  i 
to  know 
that  is 
their  lab. 


PoHi- /  to  utUize  Q.  We  intend  to  do  that.  Will  you  state,  Mr  Briggs,   what  policy  i.s 

aSc'horen.nd^rc^-'^  *'^®  °"^  *'"'*  strikes  you  a?    tho  sound   one  to  pursue  where  the  Cliim'.se 

trictfurtherimmi-  have  become  .settled  and  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  community?— 

(tration.  ^    Where  they  have  become  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  conniiiinity, 

speaking  of  this  community  and   our  experience  here,   wise  policy  wouid 

seem  to  lie  in  the  utilization  of  their  labor,  rather  than  the  expulsion  of 

these  people,  and  in  the  restriction  of  furtiier  immigration. 


RestrictiTO  legis- 
lation hu8  been  in 
that  direction. 


Q,  Do  you  thuik  that  the  restrictive  legislation  of  Congress  is  working 
in  that  direction  ? — A.  It  is  most  assuredly.  I  think  the  Restriction  Act 
has  satisfied  ihe  deuiaurl  of  the  conservative  element  in  the  conmiunity. 
The  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  it  comes  largely  from  those  who  arci  .stil! 
clinging  to  the  old  idea  that  the  Chinese  should  be  driven  out,  rather 
than  that  imnngration  should  be  restricted. 
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Q.  Do  I  tuiderstand  then  that  the  policy  which  is  being  pursued  and 
of  which  you  approved  is  to  encourage  white  innnigration,  and  allow  the  ,Y^*J*j™"'^*'. 
present  Chinese  settlement  to  die  a  natural  tieath? — A.  Yes.  I  believe  aged;  the  (;hint«e 
that  in  the  course   of  time,   by  removal  and  de^th,  these   people   will  ^^th.^^ '"'*^'^' 
tecome  so  few  in  numbers  that  their  presence  will  cease  to  be  a  serious 
objection,  and  that  by  giving  encouragemcD  t  to  the  whites  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  their  places  with  white  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  white  labor  and  Chinese  labor  in  this  v>  hite  labor  and 
market '? — A.  For  house-servants  the  a\'ei-age  wage.s  paid  to  the  Chinaman  about Itlio' same!' 
is  about  the  same  as  to  the  white  girls  and  to  white  women.  In  piece- 
work, in  our  cigar  factories  and  other  factories,  they  are  paid  substantially 
the  same.  In  some  other  departments  there  is  probably  a  slight  diJiereuce 
in  favor  of  the  whiles,  but  I  think  the  dift'erence  that  existed  years  ago 
has  been  largely  o>erco::.v;,.and  that  the  Chinese  to-day  receive  about  the 
sarao  wages  as  whites,  or  most  of  them. 

Q.  As  an  average,  do  they  command  the  same  wages  ? — A.  Scarcely  ;  slight  difforcncc 
there  may  be  a  sught  djfterence  m  Vavor  of  the  whites. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent  ?— A.  Possibly  ten,  in  rare  cases  twenty  per 
cent. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  capable  of  liecoming  directors  of  labor  ? — A.  It  is 
inipossib"?  for  me  to  te!i  that.  My  impression  is  that  tlie  foreman  is 
generally  ccnnected  in  some  way  witli  the  Chinese  six  couipaiucs,  or  is  of 
a  higher  order  than  the  ordinary  Chinaman,  He  itomes  here  perhap  with 
some  means,  or  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  companies. 


Q.  How  far  are  they  able  to  organize  and  lay  out  work  ? — A.  I  perhaps  Many  of  them 

able  to  direct  i 
uianoge  labor. 


did  not  answer  your  ruestion,  but  I  understowl  it  nevertheless.  You  want  "We  to  direct  and 


to  know  how  far  they  are  apt  as  employers  of  lahor.  I  think  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned  maiiy  of  them  are  able  to  direct  and  wouM  manage 
their  labor  well. 

Q.  Tiiey  are  skilful?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Intellectually  do  the}'  appear  to  be  inferior  to  tlie  laboring  classes 
of  the  white  people  1 — A.  That  is  a  very  dithoidt  question  to  answer.  They 
are  not  a  reading  people,  though  most  of  them  read  and  write  in  their 
own  language,  but  tliey  have  no  newspapers,  they  lia\e  Jio  books.  They 
appear  to  have  means  of  information,  though  how  that  information  is 
diss(>iiiinated  it  is  iniposhilile  to  tell.  They  are  nou-coniniunicati\  e  ;  you 
never  can  ascertain  anything  from  a  (!hinamaii.  In  their  amusements  or 
intercourse  witli  whites,  thi^  niajority  of  il'em  exhibit  a  very  low  order  of 
intelligence.  They  certainly  -how  little  "apacity  tor  progress,  iuit  ap[>ear 
content  to  continue  ulways  in  one  (.'haniiel.  They  are  certainly  the  mo.st 
inhuman  of  all  people  unless  it  be  the  un:;i\iliz' d  races.  They  will  leave 
their  own  friends  and  people  to  die  of  neg!e>;t  and  starvation  if  they  are 
sick,  and  seem  totally  indili'erent  to  sutteriiig 

Subier'j'jntly  the  Secretary  received  the  following  : — 

Dear  Sib, 

As  supplementary  to  and  in  support  of  my  teatimo'-.y  toucliing  the 
advantage  to  this  coast  rettlting  from  the  Restriction  Act,  to  prevent 
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further  immigration  of  Chinese,  I  beg  to  ha'  J    ou  the  appended  statement 
covering  a  period  of  four  years,  viz.  :  1880  to  1883  inclusive. 

I  am.  dear  Sir, 

Tours  truly, 

Abthvb  B.  Briggs, 

Preaidmt  I.  A.  C. 
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William  F.  Babcock,  merchant. 


San  Francisco,  July  26th,  1884. 
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Resided  in  San  Francisco  since  1852.  In  a  new  country  cheap  labor 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Effect  of  Chinese  labor  beneficial,  and  that 
beneficial  effect  will  continue.  Instead  of  driving  out  labor  by  cheap 
labor,  cheap  labor  increares  the  market  for  labor.  Labor  begets  la- 
bor. On  the  advancement  of  California  the  effect  of  Chinese  labor  has 
been  beneficial  and  has  added  materially  to  our  wealth.  The  Chinese 
q)end  on  an  average  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  perhaps  nine  hundred  thous- 
and or  a  million  of  dollars  a  month  among  us.  They  are  a  necessity, 
and  to  drive  them  out  of  the  state  would  be  a  very  great  disadvantage, 
but  under  certain  rules  and  regulations  to  restrict  this  immigration  would 
be  very  proper.  We  have  not  too  many  Chinese  now,  but  I  would  not 
overrun  the  country  with  them.  They  have  not  increased  since  ISGS, 
awl  there  is  no  danger  of  too  great  an  influx.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
been  a  bar  to  ^vhite  immigiution  from  the  East.  The  strong  feeling 
against  them  arises  from  politicians,  office-holders  and  foreigners.  There 
is  no  real  competition  or  conflict  between  Chinese  and  white  labor.  The 
building  of  railways  down  in  the  valleys  of  California  has  opened  the 
country,  settled  it  and  drayrn  a  white  immigration  to  the  coast.  The 
southern  country  has  been  rapidly  settled  up,  and  all  this  is  due  to 
fie  building  of  the  railways.  Still,  for  certain  reasons,  I  think  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  restrict  the  numbers  coming  in.  But  to  do  this 
would  be  in  direct  contravention  of  a  treaty  forced  upon  China  by  the 
Americans.  I  was  from  1854  to  1862  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  I  have  constant  dealings  with  the  Chinese,  selling 
them  silver,  quicksilver,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  and  I  find  them 
very  clever  merchants.  I  never  lost  a  dollar  with  one  of  them  in  my 
life.  I  would  trust  them  with  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  just  as  soon 
as  I  would  any  jobber  in  the  city.  Mr.  Parrott,  who  did  their  banking 
business  for  years,  told  me  he  had  never  lost  a  doUar  of  principal  or  in- 
terest through  them.  I  have  always  found  the  Chinese  a  most  quiet  and 
industrious  people,  and  quite  as  moral  as  the  low  class  of  whites.  The 
Chinese  will  smoke  opium  and  the  whites  will  drink  whiskey.  I  have 
been  a  large  employer  of  Chinese  labor.  I  think  the  employment  of 
C'linese,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  is  beneficial.  Its  effect  on  trade,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  is  to  enable  people  to  snioko 
cigars  at  a  less  price  than  they  would  otherwise  pay,  and  T  think  it  in  a 
good  thing  that  they  should  have  engrossed  the  washing  of  the  couiniu- 
iiity.  In  consequence  of  Chinese  lauudrynien  the  poorer  classes  change 
their  inside  clothing  much  oftener  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  Tlie 
Ciiiuanien  are  a  great  advantage  all  through  the  state,  acting  as  cooks 
and  waiters.  People  in  the  country  find  ii  fjrca*  difiiculty  in  getting 
white  .servants  to  remain  with  them,  whereas  the  (.'hitiiiman  does  not  care 
ttliiMc  he  goes.  Rich  Chinamen,  if  protected  by  our  laws,  would  come 
lieic  luid  bring  their  money,  and  we  should  see  Chinunioii  buying  lots  iir.d 
Iniiklitig  houses.  Chinese  labor  is  more  desirable  than  white  lalmr  tVrni 
this  jioint  of  view  ;  the  factories  here  can  exist  and  make  money  by  p  iV- 
iiif;  tor  labor  a  dollar  a  day,  the  Chinaniciu  finding  themselves,  and  they 
«iii  cotiiiA'te  with  the  East,  while  if  you  i)roLight  white  labor  here  and 
gavp  two  dollars  a  day  the  labor  would  disappear.  Chinamen  come  iiere 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  and  1  think  it  better 
1  that  the  counti  should  be  peopled  with  \\hi<('s.  but  cheap  lalmr  in  a  new 
countrj'  is  absolutely   necessary,  and  we  should  ha\ <■   the   iheajiest  labor 
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we  can  get.  A  hundred  years  hence,  when  our  descendants  are  living  ia 
California  they  will,  marking  what  Chinese  labor  has  done  for  this  coiid- 
try,  smile  in  derision  at  their  ancestors'  views  on  this  question  '  - 
shall  then,  or  earlier,  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  There  v.iil 
probiibly  Ije  one  or  two  million  Chinese.  I  would  not  give  them  votes.  I 
see  no  objection  to  having  a  non-votuig  population  within  a  free  cominou- 
wealtli.  The  Chinese  do  not  want  to  meddle  with  our  politics;  they  arc  the 
most  quiet,  industrious  and  best  people  I  ever  saw.  They  are  the  most 
valuable  laborers  I  ever  sf,w  in  my  life.  Up  at  Clear  Lake  silver 
mines,  in  which  1  am  largely  interested,  we  employ  a  considerable  number 
of  Chinamen,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  along  without  them. 
They  bathe  every  night  and  are  very  clean,  and  are  all  <'ducated,  compul- 
sory education  being  a  Cliine.se  institution.  They  are  a  bright,  clever,  in- 
telligent f)eople.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  very  lowest,  such  as  we  have 
in  California.  Those  here  pay  their  debts  ten  times  more  promptly  than 
white  people.  The  business  men  are  shrewd,  smart,  intelligent,  bright 
men.     They  are  capable  of  managing  large  undertakings. 


SliniiM  not  be 
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C.  C.  Cox,  detective,  examined  : 

Eleven  years  connected  with  police  force  in  San  Francisco.  For  the  ]a.5t 
four  y^rs  paid  special  attention  to  Chinatown.  The  Chinese  have  amongst 
them  a  greater  number  of  criminals  than  white  people,  in  proportion.  A 
case  came  before  the  police  of  kidnapping,  where  the  woman  swore  she  was 
to  ije  .sf/ld,  and  he  could,  if  necessary,  supply  a  copy  of  the  evidence.     All 
his  information  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  common  practice. 
Case^  of  most  revolting  crime  came  before  them.  One  instance  of  which  all 
details  could,  if  necessary,  be  supplied,  was  thotof  a  man  who  cut  out  the 
penis  of  another  who  refused  to    submit  to  his  degrading  desires,  and  wa.s 
sentenced  to  the  state's  prison  for  a  term  of  years.     They  have  taught 
white  men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls,  to  smoke  opium,  and  many  ar- 
rests  of  whites   in  these   places   have  been   made,  and  they  have  been 
brought  down  and  fined  and    imprisoned.     In  the   case  of  the   regular 
opium-smoker,  when  he  is  kept  a  day  or  two  in  the  eells  without  a  smoke, 
he  is  regularly  doubled-up  like  a  man  after  a  dreadful  debauch  wanting  a 
drink  —troubled  with  cramps.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  women  cor- 
rupt the  young  boys  in  a  way  which  the  white  prostitutes  are  ''ot  chargeable 
with,  by  allowing  them,  for  a  few  cents,  to  gratify  prurient  curiosity.     An 
to   opium-smoking — it  is  like  drinking.     Some  Chinese  don't  smoke,  hut 
in  the  most  respectable  restaurants  the  pipe  is  there  for  those  who  wish  to 
use  it,  and  in  the  most  ro.spectable  houses.     Those  were  all  tenement  h()nse> 
where  we  saw  them  packed  like  sardines.  They  are  expert  thieves,  shoii-lift- 
ers  and  burglars.     His  (Cox's)  experience  for  the  last  four  years  led  him 
to  the  belief  that  they  are  a  detriment  to  the  community.     They  are  no- 
torious perjurers.     They    had  made  charges  to  him  against  each  other  of 
unnatural  crimes,  but  ho  took  no  notice   of  it  because  he  could  phicc  no 
reliance  on  their  word,  and  was  afiaid  black-mail  was  intended.     Tluy  liail 
information  to  the  effort  that  Chinamen  evading  the  Restriction  Act  wei'<' 
coming  acro.ss  the  line  from  British  Columbia  down  by  the  way  of  Poithuul. 
They  are  notorious  kidnappers.  Five  are  now  in  the  state  prison  for  kiiliiiip- 
ping  Chinese  women  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them.  There  are  n()^^•  twn 
rejwrts   in  the  chiefs  office  of  Chinese  childien  8t«ilen;  and,  l)esido^.  onf 
woman   held  before  the  Superior  Court  for  kidnapping — stealing  a  littli 
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girl  for  the  purpose  of  selling  her  into  prostitution.  There  is  a  Catholic 
school  and  a  Methodist  school,  and  one  or  two  other  religious  seminaries, 
but  it  was  his  belief  that  Christianity  makes  no  progress  among  them. 
The  schools,  in  his  belief,  are  simply  attended  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
English.  One  of  the  last  men  sent  to  the  state's  prison  was  one  claiming 
to  be  a  Christian,  and  who  robbed  the  young  lady  who  had  been  teaching 
him  for  two  years  and  a  half  of  §140.  The  young  lady  is  a  daughter  of 
J.  W.  Deering,  Esq.,  of  810  California  street,  San  Francisco.  He  had  now 
in  hands — the  cases  came  up  on  Monday — a  conspii-acy,  two  man  for 
robbery  and  one  man  against  whom  there  are  two  charges  for  murder. 
"You  saw,"  said  Mr.  Cox,  "when  visiting  the  quarter,  the  murderous 
weapons,  knives,  stilettos,  bars  of  iron,  which  they  carry  up  tlieir  sleeves, 
which  we  showed  you,  and  which  were  taken  from  them  by  the  dozen  when 
we  make  a  raid  on  them  in  the  theatre."  I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  keep  their  places  so  close  and  warm  is  that  even  the  expelled  smoke 
of  the  opium  may  be  again  inhaled.  The  thing  is  so  valuable.  It  is 
worth  from  $18  to  $20  per  pound.  I  knov/  to  my  own  knowledge  of  a  nan 
marrying  a  woman  and  then  placing  her  in  a  house  of  prostitution.  When 
a  woman  tries  to  get  her  liberty  they  bring  a  charge  against  her  of 
larceny  of  the  jewelry  en  her  person.  To-day,  a  fellow  wanted  the 
steamer  going  to  China  stopped,  in  order  to  get  ashore  a  woman  whom  he 
chaiged  with  leaving  the  country  with  intent  to  defraud  her  creditors. 
They  trump  up  all  kinds  of  charges  against  each  other.  A  case  occurred 
this  week^you  may  have  seen  it  in  the  papers.  A  woman  was  arrested 
ou  a  charge  by  two  Chinamen,  and  immediately  these  two  Chinamen  were 
charged  with  burglary  committed  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning  ;  but  they 
had  bten  in  the  company  of  the  jxjlice  officer  since  8  o'clock  a.m.  The 
last  case  of  leprosy  I  saw  was  eighteen  months  ago.  Avan  got  one  a  few 
days  ago.     He  got  three  within  the  last  ten  days. 

Q.  We  .saw  no  cases  of  leprosy,  and  we  went  into  very  likely  places,  the  Leprosy, 
worst  in  town  1 — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  the  reports  we  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  a  great  many  of 
them  we'o  thus  afflicted,  cannot  be  true  1 — A.   No. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  that  would  throw  light  on  Chinese  as  "  boy- 
the  question  of  Chinese  imn;  ^i-ation  i — A.  No,  unless  that  they  are  cotters." 
inveterate  gamblers,  and  given  to  boycotting.  Two  days  ago  they  boycotted 
poor  apple  woman  who  had  informed  on  a  Chinaman  for  passing  a 
I  counterfeit  coin.  They  sometimes  placard  all  Chinatown  denouncing  a 
[lerson  or  a  house  ;  sometimes  even  the  theatre,  and  menacing  trouble  if  it 
is  patronized. 
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|E.  L.  Sullivan,  examined  :  SULLIVAN. 

I  have  been  in  California  since  1849,  and  was  collector  at  this  port  Chinese  an  iiyury. 
[from  the   1st  of  August.  1880,  until  the  15th  of  May,  1884.   At  first  we 
I  welcomed  the  Chinese,  but  after  some  time  I  became  convinced  they  were  an 
J  injury.     During  the  time  I  was  collector  they  gave  me  great  trouble  with 
|£alse  certificates  and  i'lformation. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  false  certificates  1 — A.  Well,   they  would  Forged  cortia- 
Ihring    forged    certifit-ates    that    they    had     been    in     America     before  '''''°*' 
nd  would  claim  a    right  to  land,   the    Restriction  Act  allowing   those 
>    had    been    in    the    United    States    to    return.     Merchants    were 
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allowed  to  come  in  whether  they  had  been  here  or  not  before,  and  sa 
laboring  men  would  come  up  to  my  office  with  a  silk  dress  thrown  over 
their  blouse  and  when  we  opened  it  we  found  they  were  laborers. 
Constant  were  the  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  surveyor  of  this  port, 
until  at  last  I  was  forced  to  say  to  the  consul  the  decision  of  the  sur- 
veyor must  be  regarded  as  my  decision.  Not  only  was  Chinese  testimony 
suborned  but  I  found  the  same  three  white  men  coming  up  in  every  case. 


Testimony 
■nbomed. 


Q.  But  their  desire  to  evade  the  Restriction  Act  would  not  prove-  that 
they  do  not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  commuity  t — A.  We  have  no 
desire  to  have  our  workmen  live  a  degraded  life.  No  white  man  who  hag 
to  bring  up  a  family,  and  fulfil  all  the  duties  expected  in  the  United 
Ko  whito  inan  can  States  from  a  respectable  working  man,  can  compete  with  these  people ;  and 
the  ideal  at  which  the  republic  aims  is  not  tiie  cheapest  labor  but  to 
have  all  its  citizens  on  the  highest  plane  of  humanity  possible.  There  is 
nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me. 


lompeto  with 
ti\em. 


San  Francisco,  July  28th,  1884. 
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Colonel  F.  A.  Bee,  examined : 
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Q.  You  axe  the  consul  here  for  the  Chinese  Government  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  am. 

Q.  How  icrijr  ha^-e  you  been  consul  ? — A.  Going  on  now  in  my  second 
term — six  years  in  November.  My  second  term  expires  in  November.  The 
<V)nsul  is  appointed  for  three  years.  I  have  been  consul  six  years  up  to 
V-jxt  November. 

Q.  Before  asking  your  evidence  on  certain  specific  points,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  Chinese  population  of  San  Francisco  that  I  should  ask  you  what 
you  think  has  been  the  eflTect  on  the  commercial  development  of  the  country, 
and  their  conduct  as  citizens  t — A.  The  geographical  position  of  this  coast 
was  such  when  California  was  first  settled — and  the  same  idea  holds  good  yd 
— the  great  distance  from  the  labor  markets  of  the  world  for  instance,  and  the 
"East,  and  the  cost  and  expense  of  getting  here,  and  the  higher  rate  of  wages 
paid,  and  the  very  small  amount  of  manufacturing  which  was  done;  for  these 
reasons,  and  the  very  limited  extent  to  which  farming  wa.s  carried  on,  in  view 
of  the  mining  operations  of  the  country,  Chinese  immigration  was?  encourag- 
ed at  that  date.  At  the  early  settlement,  in  1854  and  1856,  up  to  1860, 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  there  was  almost  a  universal  sentiment 
throughout  the  country,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  to  establish  manufac- 
tures. Heretofore  we  had  ordered  all  our  wearing  apparel,  and  all  tk' 
implements  of  toil  we  used  were  imported  from  the  East ;  and  it  was  sug 
gested  then,  and  the  press  wa^s  quite  unanimous,  that  Chinese  labor  .slionld 
be  used  in  establishing  manufactures  on  this  coast,  in  view  of  their  lining 
cut  ofF  by  the  civil  war — the  railroad  only  being  projected  then,  and  all  our 
resources  were  shipped  around  Cape  Horn — the  railroad  was  in  course  of 
construction.  It  was  thougiit  then  by  the  citizens  resident  here,  who  luid 
the  best  interest  in  the  development  of  the  state,  we  should  utilize  this  lahor: 
and  we  did,  and  we  date  our  large  manufacturing  interests  from  that  tinii. 
We  commenced  about  1860.  The  branches  of  labor  which  the  Chinese  em- 
barked in  at  that  time  were  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  ninnu- 
facture  of  clothing,  underwear,  cigars,  matches,  and  various  other  little 
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Hght  industries  of  the  country.  It  was  largely  organized  under  American 
capital,  and  this  labor  I  want  you  to  understand  was  employed  in  these 
manufactures,  and  those  manufactures  have  been  growing  year  by  year 
till  they  have  got  to  be  a  very  large  proportion.  Then  we,  at  that  time, 
sent  forty  millions  of  dollars  East  for  what  we  purchased  ;  we  do  not  send 
to  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  now.  This  success  in  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  with  Chinese  labor,  of  course,  developed  other  industries. 
Capital  went  into  agriculture,  foundries,  machine-shops,  woolen-mills.  We 
were  sending  our  wool  out  of  the  country.  The  capitalist  went  into  woolen 
manufactories,  some  of  them  employed  as  high  as  six  hundred  Chinese  for 
the  manufacture  of  our  wool  into  cloths.  That  labor  has  been  since  largely  Their  labor  dia- 
displaced  by  the  employment  of  white  labor.  There  are  but  few  in  those  payment of*^  ^°'' 
manufactures  now.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  to  be  just  the  labor  we  "Jiltes. 
wanted,  and  we  utilized  it  for  that  purpose.  There  was  no  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  any  of  these  industries.  There  were  not  at  that  time 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  white  shoemakers  in  the  country  when  the 
Chinese  first  entered  into  that  manufacture.  Consequently,  you  can  see  we 
had  to  send  East,  to  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  for  all  of  that  kind  of 
Now  our  importations  are  light,  and  comparatively  nothing  worth 


wear. 


mentioning.  Of  course,  in  the  establishment  of  those  industries,  California 
saved  largo  amounts  of  capital  and  kept  it  at  home.  The  hides  were  sent 
Ea.st  to  be  tanned  into  leather,  and  the  leather  was  made  into  shoes,  and 
sent  back  here,  but  now  the  leather  is  tanned  and  the  shoes  are  manufactur- 
ed here. 


Q.  You  attribute  this  development  to  what  may  bo  called  the  use  of 
Chinese  labor  1 — A.  Largely  so. 
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Q.  I  understand   that   after  a  time    the  Chinese  passed  from   being  Cliinesecapiddista 
laborers  to  taking  the  manufactures  into  their  own  hands  ;  is  that  so  ? —  turers'do'not'in- 
A.  Of  course ;  naturally  a  large  number  of  Chinese  capitalists  went  into  j^'^'.^lT''**  "^® 
manufactures,  and  are  in  them  to-day,  with  their  own  capital,  as  invest- 
ments, but  not  into  foundries  or  machine-shops.    They  do  not  interfere 
with  the  day  laborer,  for  instance  ;  they  never  are  permitted  to  work  on 
public  works  at  all,  in  this  city ;  yoa  never  see  them  carrying  bricks 
or  mortar,  or  acting  as  masons. 

Q.  They  are  represented  to  us  by  some  witnesses  we  have  examined  as  Their  immorality 
being  very  immoral,  and  as  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  com-  "niOTg  oUier  *" 
munity  ;  what  have  you  observed  in  that  respect  ? — A.  My  experiences  as  foreigners, 
to  their  immorality  is,  I  do  not  think  they  carry  it  to  any  greater  excess 
than  other  foreignera  we  have  amongst  us.     Many  of  the  charges  made 
against  the   Chinese  as  to  their  immorality  in  the  cojiirauiiity  are  not 
true — the  excessive  charges  made  against  them  are  not  true. 

Q.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  percentage  of  criminality  Criminality  of  tha 
amongst  them  is  larger  than  amongst  any  other  people ;  what  have  you  '^"*"®**- 
observed  about  that  1 — A.  My  observation  has  been  quite  to  the  contrary. 
For  instance,  a  few  years  ago  the  records  of  the  police  department  would 
show  largely  in  excess  the  arrest  of  Chinese  set  down  as  criminal  arrests. 
On  examination  of  the  records  in  the  office  you  will  find  that  sixty  or 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these  arrests  were  based  upon  trivial  offenses,  like 
the  violation  of  the  cubic-air  law — the  law  that  there  must  be  five  hundred 
feet  of  cubic  air  io  each  individual.  Scores  were  arrested  in  one  night  for 
violation  of  that  law. 
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Q.  We  examined  Chief  Crowley,  and  he  showed  us  books  contiiinini; 
photographs  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  thieves — Chinamen? — A.  Tluit 
book  taas  been  running  for  thirty  years.  That  is  what  has  been  collected 
in  thirty  years.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  examine  the  munici- 
pal reports  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  to  see  how  inmiy 
Chinese  were  occupants  of  the  industrial  school,  of  the  hospitals,  of  the 
house  of  correction,  and  you  wiU  get  a  very  correct  answer  to  the  (jiies- 
tion.  Here  is  the  chief  of  police's  report  for  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  30th  of  June,  1878:  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  6,1 '.'7, 
not  one  of  them  charged  as  being  a  Chinaman.  I  think  there  were  four 
Irish  brought  before  the  courts  to  one  Chinaman,  from  the  lower  courts  to 
the  highest  in  the  state. 

Q,  Could  you  give  ua  statistics  to  prove  that  1 — A.  That  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  ;  you  can  only  judge  from  the  names. 

Q.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  nationalities  t — A.  I  have  in 
my  hand  here  the  statistics  for  the  year  1881,  the  municipal  reports  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  I  find  out  of  264  committed  during  tli(! 
year  ending  June  30th,  1881,  Chinese,  61;  Irish,  83.  Out  of  these  61  com- 
mittals, nine  were  females ;  thus  out  of  380,  China  supplied  61.  In  order 
to  get  at  the  true  pei-centage,  you  have  to  add  352  committals  of  native 
Americans ;  352  and  380  foreign  makes  732,  so  that  the  ratio  of  Chinese 
crime,  judged  by  this  table,  would  be  as  61  is  to  732. 

Q.  Do  many  Chinese  become  to  a  large  extent  chargeable  upon  the  puMic 
charities.  Colonel  Bee  1 — A.  By  reference  to  the  same  report,  pages  .'(67 
and  368,  there  was  committed  to  the  aln)shouse  during  that  same  yeur 
564  foreigners,  164  natives  of  the  United  States,  not  one  Chinese.  In  tlio 
same  volume,  city  and  county  hospital,  page  341,  natives  of  the  United 
States  committed  962,  foreignei-s,  2,242,  total  3,204,  out  of  which  number 
10  were  Chinese  and  1,053  Irish. 

Q.  Have  they  hospitals  of  their  own  t — A.  They  have  private  hoapitid.s. 
Each  of  the  six  companies  has  a  hospital ;  they  being  benevolent  associa- 
tions, they  have  hospitals  for  the  care  of  their  sick.  During  the  same  year, 
I  find  in  the  report  of  the  pest-house,  2Gth  street  hospital — ^the  year  in 
which  the  small-pox  was  t  jidemic  in  San  Francisco — tliat  the  sniall-jjox 
hospital  admitted  459  patients,  of  which  the  Chinese  numbered  34,  jiajjis 
316  and  319.  That  comprised  all  the  public  charities  and  the  aduiissioiis 
thereto. 

Q.  Then  you  take  issue  with  those  who  state  that  crime  is  more 
prevalent  amongst  them  than  amongst  other  portions  of  the  population? 
—A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  spoke.  Colonel  Bee,  of  the  six  companies  as  charitable  associa- 
tions ;  could  you  explam  to  me  their  organization  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The 
Province  of  Canton  is  comprised  of  six  divisions — you  might  say  six 
counties  comprise  the  province  of  Canton.  The  Chinese  here  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  six  companies,  wholly  for  benevolent  pui-poses.  A 
Chinese  immigrant  to  this  country,  who  came  from  one  of  these  counties 
in  Canton,  on  his  arrival  here  was  met  at  the  steamship  landing  by  the 
secretary  of  each  of  the  companies.  These  secretaries  announced  that  they 
were  the  secretaries  of  the  associations,  representing  each  of  the  separat* 
districts.  The  Chinese  gave  their  names  and  were  registered  as  residents 
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of  the  district.  That  register  is  kept  at  the  headquarters  of  the  company. 
Tlje  functions  of  the  Chinese  six  companies  are  to  protect  their  Chinese 
fellows  in  health,  and  provide  them  with  means  to  reach  the  interior ; 
provide  them  with  medicines  and  with  hospital  accommmtations  in  case  of 
sickness,  and  look  after  their  interests  physically,  generally.  If  a  Chinaman 
becomes  sick  he  applies  to  the  agent  of  the  six  companies  who  procures 
medical  aid  for  him,  and  puts  him  in  the  hospital  if  he  is  at  a  convenient 
distance.  And  if  lie  dies  that  company  buries  him  ;  and  at  the  proper  time, 
at  the  request  of  the  parents,  that  company  returns  his  bones  to  the 
parents  in  China.  There  the  functions  of  the  company  cease.  They  have 
been  charged  as  being  immigration  agents — importers  of  Chinese  labor.  I 
undertake  to  say  the  proof  cannot  be  produced  in  a  single  case. 

Q.  Why  should  these  companies  take  so  much  interest  in  the  Chinaman 
tlieu  ? — A.  The  testimony  cannot  be  produced  that  one  of  the  Chinese 
•companies  brings  labor  to  this  country,  paying  his  passage  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. It  cannot  be  produced  that  they  have  collected  a  dollar  of  his  wages 
-and  appropriated  it.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  a  dollar  has  been  collected  as 
u  fee  from  him,  until  his  departure  from  the  country.  Before  ckparting  he 
}j;oes  to  his  headquarters,  and  settles  his  fee  as  a  member  of  the  company, 
tlio  fee  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $10.  Those  companies  who  represent  a  Feet. 
district  where  there  are  but  few  immigrants,  their  fee  is  $10.  Where 
tliere  is  a  large  number,  it  is  $2.50.  That  is  the  fund  and  the  only  fund 
they  have  from  them.  The  interest  is  no  more  or  less  than  that  exercised 
oy  other  benevolent  societies — masons,  odd-fellows  and  druids. 

Q.  You  say  the  testimony  cannot  be  produced,  but  the  fact  may  be  Immigration  ont- 
though  the  testimony  cannot  be  produced?— A.  It  cannot  be  a  fact  that  ?|^°g°'' ''''®''' '""'^ 
the  Chinese  companies  ever  have  brought  any  immigrants  to  this  country. 
It  is  entirely  outside  of  the  functions  of  their  organization,  and  hence  a 
matter  in  which  they  have  no  interest. 

Q.  What  motive  could  they  have  then  in  organizing  1 — A.  If  you  desire 
to  get  the  reasons  of  the  organization  of  the  six  companies,  I  can  give  it. 

Q.  Yes  1 — A.  In  the  early  settlement  of  California  by  the  Americans,  OrgitniwiUon  cf 
we  Jiad  in  our  early  days  no  laws,  we  might  say.  We  were  here  in  largfi  "  ^"^  compan  ea. 
iiumbeis  without  courts,  without  laws,  no  established  government ;  we  were 
a  territorial  government  for  a  time.  There  were  no  sheriffs,  no  officers,  no 
courts;  no  mail  facilities  to  speak  of,  except  by  express;  no  mail  contracts 
let  by  the  government.  Communication  with  +he  interior  and  the  sea-board 
■was  very  difficult.  Americans  arriving  in  the  mines  organized  associations. 
For  instance,  I  belonged  myself  to  a  New  York  association  ;  adjoining  me 
was  one  called  the  Palmito  association  ;  another  one  was  a  Pike  County  of 
Missourians,  etc. ;  they  went  by  the  names  of  the  ditt'erent  stiites.  Each  one 
of  those  associations  kept  a  book,  and  all  residents  of  New  York  aniving 
in  those  diggings  would  come  to  this  place  and  register  their  names,  writing 
wliere  they  resided.  Once  a  month,  a  courier  would  come  around  to  those 
<lifl'erent  associations,  and  take  all  the  names  off  the  registers.  He  would 
come  to  San  Francisco  as  a  courier  and  get  the  letters  and  mail  belonging 
to  the  subscribers  for  which  he  received  $1  for  letters,  and  newspapers 
50  cents.  Mail  was  delivered  and  separated  generally  in  the  headquarters 
of  those  associations,  and  the  parties  who  had  signed  their  names  came  there 
and  got  their  mail.  When  a  man  from  New  York  was  taken  sick,  a  notifica- 
tion was  sent  to  the  members  that  he  was  sick  in  a  certain  ravine  or  canyon. 
Then  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  and  take  care  of  him,  and  to  nurse 
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him  and  bury  him,  or  procure  medical  attendance  if  necessary.  Chinci^r 
when  they  came  into  the  mines,  noticed  and  became  familiar  with  tlK> 
organizations  of  the  whites,  and  hence  the  basis  of  the  six  companie.s. 
They  organized  then  their  six  company  associations,  not  organized  in 
San  Francisco  originally,  but  in  the  mines,  establishing  a  headquiirtor^ 
hero  where  their  letters  were  sent  from  here  to  the  mines,  the  same  way 
we  were  doing  it.  They  have  kept  i\p  that  organization  till  this  day,  altliouKh 
all  the  other  associations  fell  through  when  the  government  machinery  wiu> 
pat  in  work,  mails  established,  officer-?  appointed,  and  a  regular  govoni- 
ment,  and  no  further  necessity  for  such  aasociations.  That  was  the  be;,'iii- 
ning  of  the  six  company  associations  which  does  not  exist  in  any  othei 
country  in  the  world  to  which  the  Chinese  immigrate  but  California. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  they  are  survivors  of  that  original  ? — A.  Y(  .s. 

Q.  A  statement  has  been  made  that  these  companies  try  men  for 
offenses,  that  tliey  in  fact  make  laws  of  their  own,  have  their  ov.-n 
sanctions  to  these  laws,  and  inflict  severe  punishment,  and  sometimes  hin  u 
not  hesitated  to  inflict  capital  punishment ;  what  is  your  evidences  <in 
that  heed? — A.  It  is  not  true.  I  will  state  that  I  know  that  like  ourselves 
occasionally  they  liave  cases  for  arbitration  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  six  companies,  and  they  arbitrate  or  employ  arbitrators,  and  whit^ 
men  are  sometimes  called  in  to  act  with  them  ;  but  as  to  their  tryinj;  u 
man  for  a  criminal  offense,  it  is  not  true,  or  that  they  inflict  punishment. 

Q.  What  is  your  evidence,  colonel,  as  to  the  statement  that  woiin n 
are  .sold  over  in  China  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  here  ? — A.  That  is 
true  ;  women  are  bought  in  China  and  brought  here  for  prostitution.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  we  akio  have  a  foreign  association  that  imports 
prostitutes  direct  here  from  France,  for  the  same  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Q.  We  have  in  evidence  that  these  Chinese  prostitutes  are  in  a  special 

"^if ,?  J^!?**''  °'  F*?  ^"fty  corrupting  to  the  vouth  of  San  Francisco  1 — A.  That  is  not  true.    In 
city  not  corniptou        .•'      ,      „r       o  .  ,.         ™.  .i-,. 

by  Chinese  order  to  nnd  these  pi-ostitutes  you  will  have  to  have  a  police  officer,    lliey 

women.  j^  j^^^  flaunt  before  your  gaze  their  calling  like  the  Europeans.     I  can 

better  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Stout,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  page  652,  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  of 
1876.  Dr.  Stout  says  :  "  The  hoodlum  boys  go  among  them  and  the  wliite 
men,  sometimes  sailors,  sometimes  the  wanderers  of  the  coast,  and  the 
Spaniards  go  among  them,  and  they  go  more  to  molest  the  women,  to  dis- 
turb them,  than  to  use  them.  And  when  they  use  them  they  do  not  run 
greater  risks  than  in  going  to  other  houses.  When  boys  go  to  them  and 
Syphilis.  get  disease  they  are  of  that  class,  they  would  go  there  or  somewhere  el.se. 

They  will  be  in  mischief ;  and  where  the  mischief  is  worst,  it  is  the  better 
for  them,  and  adds  to  their  gratification  while  there.  And  if  they  contract 
their  first  baptism  of  blood  there,  it  is  perhaps  better  than  if  they  siiould 
contract  it  somewhere  else  ;  and  if  it  is  cheaper  it  is  perhaps  better.  The 
statement  that  the  morality  of  our  white  boys  is  corrupted  by  j;<'i"ff 
among  the  Chinese  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  They  can  go  further  and  fare 
better.  Very  few  go  among  them  anyhow." 

Q.  Would  you  turn  to  page  672  of  the  same  report  1  You  will  see  there 
that  David  C.  Wood,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  industrial  sciiool 
of  San  Francisco,  was  examined,  and  he  states  that  he  has  an  average  of 
175  boys  under  his  care.  You  will  see  that  in  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
the  physical  effect  of  the  Chinese  on  the  community,  he  says  :  "  They 
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introduce  venereal  disease  am'  iig  my  boys  ;  there  is  hardly  a  day  Hince  I 
have  been  at  the  school  thn  £  have  not  had  boys  being  treated  by  the 
doctor  for  these  diseaisfss,  and  they  invariably  got  the  disease  in  China- 
town from  Chinese  prcstitutes." -^A.  That  is  the  criminal  class  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Stout.  Mr.  Wood  was  superintendent  of  the  criminal  school — 
prisoners — that  is  my  only  answer.  They  were  not  sent  to  that  institution 
because  they  hafl  these  diseases.  They  were  sent  there  as  criminals 
belonging  to  the  criminal  classes.  It  is  a  slander  to  call  this  class  "  our 
boys." 

Q.  It  has  been  stated,  colonel,  that  when  the  Chinese  quarrel  amongst 
themselves,  they  are  very  savage  and  violent,  and  use  weapons  ;  what  is  your 
evidence  on  that  head  ?— -A.  In  California  there  are  about  1,400  Chinese, 
according  to  my  estimates,  that  are  irresponsible,  vicious,  criminal,  who 
have  no  occupation.  They  are  known  as  highbinders.  Tho.se  men  are  cruel.  Highbinders, 
irresponsible  and  of  the  criminal  class  ;  but  take  the  Chinese  character 
and  people  as  a  whole  they  ai''  not  savage  or  cruel-  -tiiey  are  not  savage, 
they  are  timid.  A  hoodlum  <  twelve  years  of  age  can  drive  half  a  dozen 
of  them  from  the  street.  Tiioy  avoid  contact ;  they  avoid  difficulty  of  that 
nature,  all  that  is  ponsible.  As  a  class  they  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
few  irresponsible  non-working  Chinese  highbin  'crs. 

Q.  Are  those  highbinders  ever  employed  b\  the  six  companies  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  they  have  no  occupation  whatever.  The  six  companies  have  no 
use  for  that  class. 


Q.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  think  would  be  useful  for  us  ; 
you  know  what  our  object  is  t — A.  No ;  I  think  we  have  gone  over  all  the 

points. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Benjamin  S.  Brooks,  wlio  was  examined  before  the 
joint  committee  ? — A.  I  did. 


Q.  Is  he  alive  1 — A.  He  is  dead. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? — A.  A  distinguished  lawyer  ; 
of  the  highest  respectability  and  standing  ;  and 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  you  will 

brings  out  the  necessity  of  Chinese  labor  to  the  advancement  of  this  state, 
and  probably  no  man  in  California  had  studied  its  interests  more  thor- 
oughly than  had  Benjamin  B.  Brooks. 
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Tatrick   CROWtET,  examined:  CROWLEY. 

Q.  Your  name,  sir,  is  I'atrick  Crowley  ? — A.  Yes. 

y.  And  your  position  is  chief  of  police  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  San  Francisco  1 — A.  Of  San  Francisco. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  police  f — A.  This  is  TwelvorearBchlet 
any  twelth  year  as  chief  of  police.  "'  P<»1'««- 

Q.  And  have  you  had  during  that  time  occasion  to  observe  the  habits  of 
*lie  Chinese  in  San  Francisco? — A.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 
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^OnoMhablu  Q.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  ReHtriction  Act,  what  were  the  haltits  of 

baariibie.  the  Chinese  1 — A.  Their  manner  and  habits  and  actions  and  everythin^r 

else  wore  ahiioHt  unlieiinible,  so  much  so  that  it  came  very  near  a  numhfr 

of  times  to  h;;ing  the  cause  of  creating  a  bloody  riot — a  fearful  riot.    I  am 

in  a  position  to  know  that  better  tlian  any  one  else.    I  have  got  reports 

here  that  would  astonish  the  citizens  if  they  were  made  public.    Thon- 

Secret  soclotleB       were  secret  societies — wo  looked   upon  those  people  as  assassins,  for  the 

toBot^ld'of^o"'  reason  that  they  did  not  appear  to  have  any  discretion  at  all  in  the  mattci'. 

Cbuiew.  They  were  willing  to  murder  and  rob  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  tlin 

Chinese.    What  I  mean  is  this  :  there  is  a  class  of  people  here  that  ai'(> 

just  OS  much  opposed  as  these  people,  but  they  are  intelligent  and  ha\f> 

property  interests  here,  and  did  not  want  to  resort  to  these  means.    Tlu'\- 

wanted  legal  and  p(uic(!ablo  means  to  be  used  to  get  rid  of  the  Chinese.  But 

outside  of  that  there  were  the  working  classes,  for  instance,  and  those 

people  doing  business,  who  live  on  the  working  classes,  who  did  not  appi-ar 

to  have  patience  and  had  got  up  secret  societies. 

Q.  The  secret  societies  were  made  by  the  whites  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of 
course. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Chinese  were  assassins  ? — 
A.  No ;  I  mean  to  say  that  we  looked  upon  those  people  that  were 
organized  in  that  form  as  assassins. 

Q.  The  whites?  —  A.  Yes  ;  because  the  law-abiding  people  did  not 
approve  of  anything  of  that  kind,  although  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  tluMii. 

Q.  What  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  led  to  this  action  of  the 
whites  ? — A.  The  cause  of  it  was  this  :  We  have  you  understand — this  is 
a  new  country — we  have  a  rising  generation  here  of  young  people,  girls 
and  boys,  that  are  gi'owing   up  here.  Our  manufactures  here  are  very 
scarc(>,  and  those  employed  in  these  places  are  principally  Chinese.    This 
class  I  ha\'e  reference  to  wore  born  and  raised  in  the  city,  their  parents 
Eflbct  of  Chinese    are  poor,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  driving  the  women  into  prostitution,  and 
white  women  into  t'**'  '"^y**  ^  '^^'*^  '^^  prostitution  and  thieving.  The  boys  really  are  to  lie 
prostitution.  pitied.  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Taylor,  a  respeel- 

able  inerciiant  here,  who  some  years  ago  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Chinese. 
like  myself.  I  know  that  they  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  becaus(>  I 
believed  they  were  a  persecuted  race.  That  was  at  the  time  before  they 
had  introduced  themselves  into  manufactures.  He,  Mr.  Taylor,  talked 
with  me  and  said,  "  It  pains  my  heart  j"  and  said  :  "  I  had  ton  or  twelve 
of  these  people  come  to  me  for  employment ;  what  can  we  do  for  them  V 
There  are  several  societies  that  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  relieviii^r 
this  class  of  people  ;  sending  some  of  them  to  farming  in  the  country,  etc. 
I  will  explain  my  position  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  said,  I  was  friendly 
to  them  at  that  time,  which  is  true.  About  eighteen  years  ago,  the  first 
determined  effort  was  made  against  the  Chinese — as  long  back  as  eighteen 
years  ago.  There  was  a  contract  given,  for  instance,  for  building  a  railrond, 
a  street  railroad,  to  the  Potrero,  Two  men  by  the  name  Myers  and  Weed 
had  the  contract.  They  took  the  contract  on  competition ;  it  was  very 
low.  They  employed  white  labor,  and  they  found  they  could  not  cany 
the  contract  without  a  great  loss  to  themselves,  so  they  were  compelled 
White  labor  dis-  ^  discharge  all  the  whites  and  employ  Chinesj  labor.  By  doing  that  they 
1  by  Chinese,  could  make  a  profit  on  the  contract.  They  did  do  it,  and  it  raised  quite  an 
excitement.  The  people  rose  up  and  drove  the  Chinese  away  from  there„ 
and  the  consequence  was  we  had  a  riot. 
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(j.  Am   I  to  understand  that  the  main  objection  is  that  they  work  Thny  iiiijicrscll 
cheaper;  they  undersell  the  white  labor  in  the  lalx)r  market? — A.  Yes,  sir;  livo  7.'i  per  coiit 
for  this  reuiHon  :  That  the  Chinese  caai  live  ninety  per  cent.— well  .seventy-  ohuupor. 
Hve  jHjr  c  -nt.  anyliow — and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  tliey 
can  live  BJventy-five  per  cent,  less  than  the  white  men. 


Q.  With  that  exception  is  the  Chinaman  as  good  a  citizen,  as  law- 
aliiding  ? — A.  He  is  not  a  law-abiding  citizen.  You  would  be  astonished  the 
way  those  fellows  light  the  law.  We  have  a  place  in  Chinatown,  a  space 
(if  five  blocks  scjuare — you  understand  what  a  l)l()ek  is  1 1n  that  space  there 
are  crowded  about  fifteen  thousand  Chinese  ;  in  that  space  of  territory  wo 
have  about  eight  policemen.  We  have  oidy  got  a  population  here  of 
probably,  I  think,  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou.sand  inhabitants  anyhow. 
We  have  four  jjundred  policemen,  that  includes  tlie  clerks  and  detectives 
and  the  whole  riepartinent,  you  understand.  We  have  about  three  hundred 
patrolmen.  Tlie  patrol  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  half  on  <luty  at  a 
time.  If  you  will  oidy  make  a  calculation,  as  the  ditlerence  between,  say, 
twelve  or  fifteen  thou.sand  with  a  representation  of  eight  policemen,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  with  a  liiiiidred  and  tit'ty  policemen,  there 
is  that  difterence.  What  I  mean  is  that  it  requires  that  little  space  to  bo 
more  than  double  the  police  to  keep  those  fellows  in  subjection. 

Q.  But  there  is  a  far  larger  number  witliin  that  space  than  of  whites  in 
any  like  space  ? — A.  Of  course  there  is,  but  the  space  is  so  small  it 
ought  not  to  take  so  many  police. 

Q.  It  is  the  number  that  would  require  the  policemen,  not  the  space  I 
— A.  Yes,  but  that  little  space  ought  not  to  take  so  many. 


Ho  Is  not  A  Inw- 

abidiiiu  uitizuu. 


Q.  You  ought  to  bo  in  a  position  to  judge  by  statistics  as  to  the 
imir<ality  of  the  Cliinese ;  how  do  they  stand  i 
The  proportion  is  away  above  any  other  nationality. 


Chinese  nrimlnv 
relative  criminality  of  the  Cliinese  ;  how  do  they  stand  in  that  respect  1 —  any  othor  nation- 
A,  The  oroDortion  is  awav  above  any  other  nationality.  "■"'y- 


Q.  When  you  say  away  aboye  any  other  nationality,  chief,  do  you 
mean  that,  taking  the  men  of  any  other  nationality,  thoie  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  criminals  among  the  Chine.se  1 — A.  1  think  there  is.  I  lo  )k 
upon  them  as  a  nation  of  thieves,  and  I  am  willing  to  assert  that  publicly,  thicvoa!"  ° 

Q.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  white  population  and  count  tlie 
women  and  children  in.  In  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison  you  have  to 
•^ake  the  number  of  males.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  AlarKernumberol 
eriminals  amongst  the  Chinese  males? — A.  There  is  not  any  question  "Timinals ainouit 
ivhout  it  at  all.  You  take  the  white  race  and  there  is  a  proportion  of  crime 
amf)ngst  the  females,  when  you  count  the  arrests  for  prostitution  and 
'Iruiikemiess,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  find  this  in  my  business.  I  make 
a  distinction  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  Wo  find  the  pi-rcentage 
is  far  smaller  amongst  the  blacks,  as  amongst  the  whites  and  blacks. 

Q.  You  mean  the  negroes  ? — A.  Yes,  that  is  in  this  country  ;  but  they 
tell  me  in  the  south  it  is  diflPerent.  But  my  experience  in  this  state  amongst 
the  })lacks  and  the  whites  is  that  the  percentage  of  crime  is  far  below  any 
other  with  the  blacks,  and  amongst  the  Chinese  it  is  away  above.  And  They  ail  steal. 
Chinese  will  all  steal. 

Q.  You  said  you  would  supply  us  with  some  statistics  under  this  head  1    , 
—A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  have  it  ready  befoi-e  you  go  away.  Here  is  a  specimen 
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Photographs  of 
Chinese  criminals. 


of  wliat  I  charge  those  people  with.  Here  are  books  that  are  exclusively 
tilled  with  th»i  photographs  of  Chinese  thieves;  these  are  Chinese  thieves 
every  one  of  them.  I  ha  »'e  got  a  record  of  every  one  of  them.  [The  chief 
produced  five  books  with  photographs  of  Chinese,  each  one  containing  about 
one  thou.sand  photo.craphs.]  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  explain.  Those 
are  only  for  the  thieves.  We  do  not  take  the  pictures  for  other  crimes. 
Thos'i  are  for  stealing  and  robbery,  and  that  kind  of  thing  only.  We  have 
the  most  complete  record  here  that  they  have  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  fellow  here  [pointing  to  one  of  the  photographs  in  tlie  book]  we  may 
trace  him  through  half  a  dozen  countries.   That  is  thf  prison  record. 


Criminal  reooril. 


Their  tnffeniiity 
defeata  the  laws. 


ITieywilliiOttesti 
fy   ."hero  China- 
men are  coa- 
comod. 


Q.  A  "statement  has  been  made  to  us  that  the  women  are  sold  in  China 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution ;  would  you  be  able  to  give  us  any  evidence 
of  that  1 — A.  That  is  not  susceptible  lo  evidence,  but  you  can  rely  that  it 
is  positively  so.  That  is  why  I  suppose  that  any  country  they  get  into, 
tliey  do  not  care  how  powci-ful  the  laws  may  bo  or  how  well  they  are  exe- 
cuted, the  ingenuity  of  those  people  will  defeat  tliem. 

Q.  Another  statement  has  been  made  to  us  that  they  come  here  under 
bondage  to  the  six  companies,  have  you  .-ny  evidence  on  that  head  ?— 
A.  i^To;  of  course  if  we  could  prove  t'ose  things  we  could  break  it  up,  but 
you  cannot  prove  anything  against  them.  You  cannot  get  a  Chinaman  to 
go  into  court  and  testify  where  a  Chinuman  is  interested. 


Prostitution  anii         Q-   ^  state^netit  iias  been  made  that  tb.ey  corrupt  the  youth,  thp  voung 
iU  results.  boys,  have  you  any  testimony  on  that  head  ? — A.  The  only  t'^rt^:  ( ,  v  we 

have  is  the  hospital,  that  is  all.     They  have  loathsome  diseases  thet  ihey 

get  from  those  women. 

Q.  Are  there  any  number  of  boys  in  the  hospital  with  loathsome 
diseases  ? — A.  Tiierc  lias  been  ;  we  Jiave  them  down  in  the  city  recei\  ing 
hospital,  and  at  their  homes. 

Q.  Did  they  attribute  their  diseased  condition  to  Chinese  women?— 
A.  Altogether. 

Opium-sinoklng  Q.   It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  Chinese  men  corrupt  the  boys  in  this 

of  ufa  cou'utry'*'^^  ''^''P^'^*^'  ''7  teaching  them   t/>  sinokt>  opium.    Have  you  any  evidence  on 

that  head  ?    -A.   Plenty  on  that  liead.   We  get  the  evidence  because  we 

catch  them  in  the  act,  and  convict  them.    It  is  the  j'  reatest  curse  in  tiie 

country. 

Q.  How  do  you  catch  them  in  the  act  ? — A.  We  catch  them  in  the  opium 
joints. 


Opium  joints. 


Oplnm-Mn^lilng 
acrtmlnal  ofrence. 


Q.  You  catch  the  whites  .smoking  there  ? — A.  Yes  ;  one  of  these  Chinese 
places.  Tlie  Chinese  receive  tlie  fees  of  admittance,  nnd  they  give  them  the 
opium.  It  was  made  a  crime  under  a  city  ordinance  here  to  smoke  opium. 
The  Cliinese  tried  to  beat  it  in  another  way,  and  an  ordinance  was  passed 
requiring  them  to  pay  a  A'ery  heavy  license,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  stop 
tliem. 

Q.    iv  AS  a  special  law  passed  to  deal  with  opium-smoking  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  <>w  a  criminal  oflynse  ? — A  Ye.s,  and  we  make  any  quan- 
tity of  convictions  under  the  ordinance.   They  become  so  much  accustomed 
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to  it,  and  it  take?  such  a  hold,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reform  them, 
the  greatest  vice  we  have  here  in  this  country  and  all  over  America. 


It  is 


Q.  When  yoi-  jay  "any  quantity  of  convictions,"  could  you  give  us  any  fonvictions 


a);itinst  wliit4^  men 
iind  womon  for 
ii|(iuiii  HiuoliiiiK. 


definit*  idea  ol'  the  number? — A.  Well,  a  great  number  of  convictions  for 
smoking  opium,  against  both  men  and  women.  We  bring  in  as  many  us 
thirty  in  one  haul,  so  you  can  judge.  TIkv  just  lay  up  there  naked,  without 
a  stitch  on  them — men  and  women — under  the  influence  of  tiiis  diug,  and 
they  are  principally  young  people.  They  do  not  have  any  loutrol  over 
themselves  at  all,  while  they  are  under  its  influence. 

Q.  Is  it  any  worse  than  drinking  whiskey  1 — A.  Yes,  it  is  far  woise  than  Woiao ilmn drink- 
anything  of  the  kind.  '"»  whiskey. 

Q.  Far  worse  than  whiskey  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  because  a  person  may  become 
addicted  to  whisky  and  there  is  a  chance  at  some  time  or  another  of  reform  ;  ' 
but  when  he  becomes  addicted  to  smoking  opium,  there  does  not  appear  to 
bo  any  reform  in  them  at  all.  They  die  in  the  insane  asylum — a  great 
many  of  them.  I  presume  if  you  went  to  Stockton  or  Napa,  und  inter- 
viewed the  resident  physician  there,  he  would  tell  you  there  was  a  great 
many  cases  there  caused  by  the  smoking  of  opium. 


Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  think  would  be  us-oful  in  forming  a 
judgment  as  to  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  Chinese  immigration 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ?  — A.  About  four  years  ago — I  do  not  remember  the 
year — the  Restriction  Act  first  went  into  effect,  I  say  1880,  but  it  might 
hive  been  1881.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  year  exactly.  There  \va.'i 
a  proposition  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  thi.s  State  of 
California,  and  out  oi  the  poll  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  there 
were  eight  hundred  in  favor  of  Chin(>fie  immigration — you  see  that  is  an 
immense  majority,  eight  hundred  out  of  one  hundred  and  fif*..y  thousand. 


i''hinoso  frnmiprrtii- 
lioii  ■.iiiivei'siillj- 
undciinible. 


KfTocts  of  tli(>  T?08- 
Iriction  \i-l. 


Q.  There  was  a  question  I  intended  to  ask,  it  is  this  :    What  has  been 
the  ertect  of   the  Restriction  Act  ? — A.  The  Restriction  Act  lias  worked 
splendidly.     Business  has  become  more  prosperous  all  over  this  country, 
particulo,rly   in  San   Francisco,  because  it  has  really  driven  the  Chiueso 
away   from    here   and  scattered   them  all  over.     Heretofore  they  were  Chinese  scattorcd. 
employed  principally  here  in  manufactures  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
as  they  became  sctittered  the  demand  for  Chinese  labor  was  not  so  great, 
and  has  given  the  young  people  a  chance  to  get  into  cigar  factoi-'s  and 
shirt  factories.     It  is  only  a  short  time  ago,   within  the  past  two  or   three 
weeks,  there  was  some  sixty  Chine.se  that  were  discharged,  and  sixty  boys  {'hinosc  rtUplaccd 
and  girls  were  put  -n  their  places.    That  was  done  by  the  aid  of  the  best  "j,bstltutcd'.'^  ''''^''* 
pftople  in  this  town.  They  make  up  the  difference  in  loss  to  the  employers, 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  what  effect  it  has  had  in  relation  to  keeping 
the  peace  ? — A.  A  grcai  effect.  Those  fellows  at  times  here,  as  far  back 
as  I  remember,  they  had  trouble.  They  are  an  excitable,  desperate  lot 
of  fellows  as  you  ever  saw.  You  might  think  they  were  cowardly,  but  they 
are  not.  They  made  a  raid — and  they  commenced  in  a  room  about  this 
'«ize,  where  they  crowdec'  in  about  five  hundred,  and  they  cu  each  other 
all  to  pieces,  and  at  the  great  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  oflicefs  wo  quelled 
them.     They  fight  with  all  kinds  of  instruments. 

Q.  With  what  instruments  ?— A.  With  knives  and   iron  imrs.     One  Mufdrioin 
ffcllow  had  some  eighteen  slashes  about  him  ;  and  they  were  very  bold  here,  wonpons. 
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anyhow,  at  one  time.  We  made  raids  on  them  once  in  a  while,  and  pvriy 
man  would  have  a  knife  or  a  pistol,  or  a  slung  shot,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  The  buggers  would  turn  down  the  lights,  and  bome  we  would  catch 
•with  their  weapons  on,  but  they  would  thro' '  them  awr^y  if  they  could.  It 
would  sometimes  take  almost  a  cart-load  to  bring  then  down. 

Q.  Is  tb'jre  any  other  thing  that  you  wouiu  like  to  say  ? — A.  There  is 
one  thing  that  ^s  of  more  importance  to  the  whites  in  America,  or  North 
America,  than  anything  else  I  know  of.  Outside  of  all  other  considerations 
the  great  objection  to  the  Chinese  is  this :  that  some  years  ago,  then*  wns 
not  great  opposition  to  the  Chinese  for  the  reason  that  people  weie  willing 
to  accej't  their  services  on  account  of  being  cheap.  They  worked  in  rIkw 
factories  and  all  kinds  of  factor  ■  iire,  you  understand.  The  Chinchc 
worked  some  time  till  they  learned  !)■  *  '  iiness.  When  they  got  the  business 
to  perfection,  they  started  in  on  Uien  own  account;  they  sent  to  Chiim 
and  got  capital  and  the  very  people  that  employed  them  were  drivon  out 
of  business,  because  they  could  not  compete  with  them,  don't  you  .sec. 
Therefore  the  capitalists  would  be  hurt  by  them  just  as  well  as  the  work- 
ing people,  and  every  body — it  drove  them  out  of  the  business. 


•Chinese  st/irtlnB 
business  on  tlieir 
own  account  iu- 
jures  capitalists. 


Amended  Act  au 
Improvement  on 
the  first. 


Immigrants  not 
allowed  to  come 
without  a  certlH- 
cato  well  authen- 
ticated. 


Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  amended  Act,  which  has  just  come 
into  operation  ? — A.  Ic  has  only  gone  into  operation,  and  the  presumption 
is  it  will  be  a  great  ir.iprovement  on  the  first.  That  shows  in  itself  how 
objectionable  the  first  Act  wau,  and  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  it, 
and  wanted  to  have  an  amended  Act. 

Q.  How  was  the  first  Restriction  Act  found  ineffective  1 —  A..  In  this 
way  :  that  it  exempted,  for  instance,  merchants  and  students,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  of  course,  which  is  all  right,  I  presume;  but  the  rascals  touk 
advantage  of  it  in  this  way :  that  every  man  t))at  came  was  a  merchant  or 
a  student.  So  now  in  China  they  have  to  get  a  certificate  from  ilip 
An.erican  authorities,  the  American  minister,  with  well  authenticated 
evidence. 

Q.  Th'jy  Lave  to  get  that  certificate  from  the  American  minister  in 
China?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  to  do  that  before? — A.  No;  they  got  certificates 
there,  but  now  the  minister  has  a  riglit  to  take  testimony  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing. 

System  of  idontlfi        Q.  I  understand    you    to    say    that  the    system  of  identification  in 
cntuin  more  per-     fjy^^^^^  is  now  moro  perfect  ?— A.  I  think  it  is.  The  minister  nov   takes 
evidence;  and  vouchers  of  a  more  authentic  character  have  to  be  produced 
by  any  Chinaman  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  hei«. 


Q.  In 
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SWAM. 


Tnree  jreit^  a 
coroner. 


San  Francisco,  July  29th,  1884. 
Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Swan,   examined : 

Q.  How  long  hr.A  e  you  been  in  San  Francisco,  doctor  1 — A.  I  came 
here  in  January,  1870.    I  arrived  here  fourteen  years  ago. 

Q.  I  understand  you  were  for  soma  time  coroner  for  fJie  city  luid 
county  of  San  Krancisco ? — A.  Yes;  I  was  coroner  from  December,  1874.. 
until  December,  1877— being  three  years. 
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Q.  In  your  character  of  coroner  you  were  brought  into  special  contact 
with  the  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  whenever  a  sudden  death  took  place,  or  any 
case  that  required  a  coroner's  investigation— -ti'at  applied  to  the  Chinese 
the  same  as  to  other  nationalities. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  enquiry  as  to  the  eTect  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion into  British  Columbia,  we  have  visited  Han  Francisco  in  order  to  get 
what  information  we  could  as  to  the  character  of  the  Chinese  immigration 
here ;  is  there  anything  that  came  before  you,  in  your  oflice  of  coroner, 
tiiat  you  think  would  be  of  interest  to  us  in  regard  to  such  enquiry '? — 
A.  I  consider  Chinese  testimony,  as  far  as  my  three  years  experience 
went,  as  perfectly  unreliable  in  the  case  of  crime — murder,  that  was  all  I 
liad  to  deal  with  ;  deaths  in  tliat  way.  A  given  case  being  reported  I 
ti-equeiitly  found  Cliinamen  who  where  near  the  spot ;  claimed  to  have 
witnessed  the  whole  transaction  ;  gave  graphic  accounts  ;  these  would  be 
among  the  witnesses  on  the  formal  inquest.  On  appearing  they  would 
intimate  that  tliey  did  not  understand  English,  and  through  the  interpreter 
would  say  tliat  they  knew  nothing  about  the  affair,  and  upon  asking  him 
in  distinct  term.s,  through  the  interpreter  :  "Did  you  not  yesterday  at  such 
a  time,  tell  that  man  (pointing  to  my  deputy)  so  and  so  1 "  The  reply 
would  be:  "  I  .lid  not  understand  what  he  said."  I  never  succeeded  in 
fa.st^^iiing  a  crime  on  a  Chinaman  through  Chinese  testimony  but  once. 
In  that  case  the  witness  was  a  little  Chinese  girl,  old  enough  to  be  intelli- 
;,'ent ;  too  young  to  understand  the  danger  she  was  running  in  testifying. 
That  man  was  hung. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  danger  she  was  running  in  testifying  ? "  Danger  in  griving 

-A.  As  she  was  giving  her  testimony,  and  she  was  asked  to  point  out  the   ^^  ^°'^f- 

j  man  that  she  saw  do  the  act,  out  of  a  number  of  Chinamen  that  were 

there,  she  pointed  her  finger  at  the  man  and  says  :  "  him. "  As  soon  as 

she  said  this  he  jumped  -ight  to  his  feet,  and  said  something  to  her  in 

I  Cliinese.  She  started  bacK  with  a  great  tiedl  of  terror,  and  went  into  the 

arms  of  some  bystander,  or  by.sitter  I  should  say.    This  was  at  tlio  in(iuest. 

The  accused  jumped  right  out  of  his  chair  and  started  across  the  room, 

and  I  asked  the  interpreter  what  he  said  in  his  Chinese.  The  interpreter 

baid  he  had  said  :  "  You  had  better  shut  up."  Of  course  this  is  all  an  opinion 

I  of  mine,  for  the  girl  was  very  much  frightened,  and  on  enquiiy  I  got  hold 

I  of  this  idea  that  she  was  threatened  ;  and  the  remark  was  made  by  the 

I  Chinese  police  officer — I  mean  the  othcer  that  was  on  the  beat  in  China- 

jtown — tliat  if  the  girl  had  been  older,  and  understood,  we  could  not  have 

jgotten  anything  out  of  her,  on  account  of  the  danger  that  she  ran  in 

•testifying  against  this  man. 

Q.  Could  you  be  more  specific  as  to  the  danger  she  ran? — A.  I  should  AssnsBlnatloii. 
|oonsider  that  she  ran  the  danger  of  assassination. 

Q.  By  whom  1 — A.  By  this  man's  friends  or  acquaintances;  and, as  I  say,' 
11  those  matters  are  simply  matters  of  opinion  that  I  could  not  bring  you 
|8pecitio  proofs  about. 

Q.  VVhile  you  were  coroner,  did  you  have  many  cases  of  violent  deaths  Miuiy  ca.w(  of  vto- 
In  Chinatown  1 — A.  Yes,  sir,  a  good  many  ;  but  after  we  hung  this  man  ^Jftncw's  lenuul- 
Ihere  wivs  not  any  for  two  yeai-s — no  murders.  That  is  my  recollection  ;  "'"oe- 
this  happened  seven  years  ago.  I  think  there  were  no  Chiuese  murders 
-that  is,  that  came  to  our  knowledge — for  two  veara. 
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Q.  During  the  first  year  you  were  coroner,  were  there  a  good  imiiiy  > — 
A.  There  was  quite  a  number  altogether.  I  do  not  mean  while  I  \va.s 
coroner — that  this  two  years  includes  all  of  my  t«rni.  That  is  what  I 
believe  the  record  calls  for.  I  think  there  was  a  part  of  these  two  ye&n, 
would  come  in'o  my  tei-m. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  official  statistics  in  your  possession  ? — A.  I  liavt 
got  the  whole  number  of  cases  that  occurred. 

Q.  Would  you  give  it  to  us,  please? — A.  This  includes  all  the  Chinese 
cases,  whether  murder  or  sudden  death,  or  from  accident.  Here  I  iniirht 
say  that  you  can  get  the  exact  figures,  and  all  the  particulars,  at  the 
coroner's  office,  for  they  are  all  kept  there.  Mine  are  only  taken  from  my 
annual  report.  While  we  go  into  office  on  the  first  of  December,  our  rtjKirts 
run  from  the  first  of  July  till  the  next  first  of  July,  so  that  I  would  u'ive 
in  my  first  report  only  one  half — that  is  for  my  own  self  and  the  other 
half  for  my  predecessor.  So  that  the  last  six  months  of  my  office  is  rejwrted 
by  my  successors,  but  from  1874  to  1875 — July  to  July — out  of  21)7  cases 
investigated  there  were  twelve  Chinese  cases.  There  is  the  table  [showing 
book].  The  Wrth  place  is  given.  In  1875  and  1876,  cut  of  321  cases  there 
were  22  Chinese  cases.  In  1876  and  1877  out  of  200  cases  there  were  43 
GhiiieKO  cases.  That  includes  accidents  and  everything. 

Q.  I  suppose  we  can  get  full  particulars,  if  it  should  strike  us  as  of 
importance,  for  every  year,  from  the  municipal  reports,  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  you  will  find  that  there  was  a  special  law  passed  in 
i872 ;  and  these  peculiar  reports,  and  my  action,  were  all  under  tiie  dw 
law  passed  in  1872;  and  there  has  been  full  and  complete  records  evt;r 
since.  When  I  took  hold  of  the  office  I  opened  a  new  set  of  books,  and 
they  have  been  kept  up ;  and  you  can  find  there  not  only  the  record  but 
everything — the  man's  name  and  the  crime  charged,  and  also  the  whole 
testimony  on  file,  and  the  whole  business. 

.An  unseen  power  Q.  Is  there  anything  else,  doctor,  that  you  have  to  say  that  you  thini 
would  be  of  use  to  us  ? — A.  When  I  wanted  to  get  hold  of  one  particular 
man,  wc  always  went  to  the  interpreter  of  the  company  he  beloiified  to, 
and  the  impression  left  on  us  by  dealing  with  him,  and  by  other  facts,  was 
that  there  was  som  j  power  behind  that  we  could  not  grasp  nor  understand. 


San  Fbancisco,  July,  30th,  1884. 
£ROOKS.  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks,  examined  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  sir?— A  Ij 
came  out  in  1852  first. 

Q.   Are  you  an  Englishman  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  born  in  Boston,  or  the! 
Boburbft  ui  Buetou,  in  Massachusetts. 

:.'  Q.  Have  yon  ever  lived  in  China  I — A.  I  have  made  a  good  many  tnp:  I 

there. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  the  representative  of  the  Japanese  GovermnentI 
in  Saa  Francisco  fw  a  TOnsidemble  time?— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  consoll 
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seventeen  yeai-s,  and  two  years  i  was  connected  with  the  diplomatic 
service  — travelling.  I  was  attached  to  the  embassy  accredited  to  tho 
fifteen  treaty  powers,  for  the  revision  of  treaties.  ,      ,    .      ,  *  ', 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  character  of  tho  Chinese  who  immigrate  to  studied  ihincso 
this  coast  ■/ — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  thrown  a  good  deal  with  them.  I  tlwracter. 
untierstand  the  subject  pretty  thoroughly.  I  first  began  to  study  the  habits 
of  orientals  before  I  came  to  California,  when  I  resided  in  Calcutta,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  in  order  to  thoroughly  understand  any  people  you 
must  understand  their  motives  of  action;  to  understand  those  it  was  ne- 
cessiiry  to  study  their  religion — not  ir*  order  to  adopt  it,  but  to  know  what 
motives  governed  them. 

Q.  Now,  sir,  st.itements  have  been  made  to  us  that  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants  in  California  are  a  detriment  to  the  community,  partly  by  reason 
of  their  competition  with  white  labor,  partly  by  reason  of  their  vicious 
character,  and  partly  because  the  wealth  they  gained  they  carry  back  to 
China.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  your  evidence  on  all  these  heads  ? — A. 
No  Chinese  ever  come  from  Cb-na  to  the  United  States.  None  after  my  ,  i 
icnowletige.  They  all  come  f r^  >ni  the  British  ^  "ovinco  of  Hong  Kong. 
China  is  not  the  name  of  the  country — it  is  Ta  Tsin.  Natural  emigration 
and  coolie-trade  are  two  very  different  things;  one  comes  voluntarily,  the 
other  is  e.  trade  in  labor.  The  United  States  has  always  invited  immigra- 
tion. Count.-ies  witli  smaller  teiTitory,  more  thickly  settled,  have  eucou 
nigpd  emigi-atit,n.  The  United  States  has  ten  per.sons  to  the  square  mile, 
md  California  only  two  and  a  half  to  the  square  mile — about.  The  money 
markets  and  the  labor  markets  have  been  considered  open  markets.  Certain 
duties  in  cvc:y  country  iDur,t  l^  performed  cheaply,  and  cheap  labor  is 
noeos.sary.  Xntelligrnce  is  the  standard  of  labor  value — the  measure  cf 
power  in  races.  The  Chinese  como  to  this  country  from  a  very  old  and 
highly-cultured  race.  They  have  great  adaptability,  nicety  of  execution, 
imd  furnish  a  great  many  faithful  laborers  ;  but  no  countr}'  should  bo 
judged  entirely  by  a  limited  numbei-  of  its  peo]>le.  Tho  better  classns  in 
Cliina  rarely  go  abroad,  and  never  emigrate.  Those  v/ho  are  well  oli  are 
satisfiefl  to  remain  at  home.  The  character  of  the  emigi-ation  is  therefore 
I'D'irely  composed  of  persons  who  go  abroad  to  better  the'r  r  judition,  to 
cwci  money  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  return  home  and  live  in  a  condi- 
tion of  ind  pondence.  Three  hundred  dollai-s  is  generally  considered  suffi- 
cient <  apital  to  support  an  ordinary  laboring  man  on  his  return  to  China. 
Many  who  come  abroad  leave  wife  and  children  or  parents  at  hoi  le, 
requiring  assistance,  and  from  the  best  information  I  can  gather,  and  I 
liave  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  do  so,  I  am  as.sured  by  the  leading  Chi- 
nese merchants  and  manaf-'-rs  of  the  six  Chinese  companies  hero,  that  the 
average  Chinaman  who  sends  homo  money  at  all  sends  home  obout  thirty 
'lollnrs  a  year.  This  would  be  the  extent  of  the  drain  on  tho  country 
[  ill  bullion,  against  which  the  country  receives  the  labor  of  one  man  for  a 
veer,  and  the  various  industries  of  the  country,  neiessary  to  the  support 
of  tiiat  man,  are  patronized  to  the  extent  ne<;essary  for  his  support 
Uuu  transportation.  The  average  Chinaman  returns  homo  in  five  years, 
iti'^'St.  of  them  to  remain,  although  many,  including  generally  thf)so  best 
Urfuc.ited,  ret'im  from  preference — I  would  say  have  latterly  returned 
froiii  preference.  It  Ls  a  difficult  thing  to  govern  a  people  who  speak  an 
entirely  different  language,  and  whose  habits  are.  so  entirely  at  variance 
Uitb.  our  own.  As  a  question  of  political  economy  vv.^  rnny  wtll  examine 
hnto  the  policy  of  introducing  a  new  race,  differing  ii    <  to,  and 

[feligi'jii.     Mind  is  the  stAtdurd  of  quality  ;r.  man,  and  Mrgeiy  u^  fornjines 


Cheap  labor  nocoo' 
sai-y. 


Those  who  emi- 
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dition. 
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No  naUon  derireg  his  position  in  life,  and  the  Rurvival  of  the  fittest  ia  a  universal  law.  X„ 
will  fend  i«  lower  nation  dcsirej*  immigration  that  will  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  its  own 
th«  standard  of  ite  lahoring  classes.  The  question  then  arises  :  Is  that  the  effect  f)f  the  piv- 
sent    immigration  from  China  1   For  of  nations  it  is  true  as 
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immigration  from  China  1  For  of  nations  it  is  true  as  well  as  of  mi 
things  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  that  each  must  progress  or 
perish.  Now,  if  the  progress  of  a  nation  is  imjjeded,  we  will  say  hy  an 
objectionable  immigration,  it  must  be  stopped,  or  the  nation  will  ff) 
backwiirds.  The  Chineso  oomo  here  because  it  pays  them  to  come.  Tlicv 
come  CO  earn  money,  and  their  ultimate  idea  is  to  return  liome  in  better 
circumstances  than  they  came.  This  naturally  leads  to  great  economy  and 
thrift.  The  early  immigration  from  China  labored  for  much  less  wajjcs 
than  our  own  people  could  afford  to,  but  when,  by  the  revision  of  treaties, 
their  coming  wbjj  stopped,  those  here  were  soon  able  to  command  wajjes 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high  as  is  paid  to  Americans  for  similar  service. 
China  has  a  population  of  over  four  hundred  millions.  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  figures  iu  1842  if  you  want. 

Q.  Yes;  please  do  so? — A.  The  figures  were  413,267,030,  but  this  com- 
prises a  vast  variety  of  peoples  belonging  to  seventeen  or  more  pioviucps, 
under  different  viceroys,  and  it  is  only  from  the  Province  of  QuangTun;.;  - 
popularly    called  Canton — that  any  immigration  has  come  to   America. 
How  far  the  desire  to  come  here  may  in  time  spread,  it  is  impossible  tn 
tell,  but  such  is  the  fact  at  present  ;  therefore  the  question  of  immignition 
only   concerns  the  .single  province  of  Quang  Tung.    The  central  gdvein- 
meat  of  China  is  over   these  different  provinces,  but  its  power  i.s  verv 
limited.    The  early  iniiiiigration  cai  le  to  supplement  rather  than  ti>  sup- 
plant our  laborers.    When  it  came   it  was   very  much   needed.    Willi  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  California  it  is  now  clai/ned  that  we  do  not  need  it, 
and  that  any  renewal  of  ('hinese  immigration  would   tt-rid  to  lower  the 
standard  of  wages  obtained  by  Anieriean  laborers.    It  is  the  pritle  of  the 
United    States    that   they   are  enal)led  t(j   pay  higher  wages    for  labui'. 
through  the  great  bounty  of  nature,  and    their  great  territorial  advan- 
tages and  natural  wealth,  than  any  other  country  in  tlie  world.    Thus  tiie 
laborer  is    enabled  to  educate  his  family  and  acquire  more  liome  coiiit'orts ; 
he  is,  in  fact,  raised  to  a  higher  condition  of  existence  than  is  [lossihli- 
under  the  cheap  labor  of   Europe.     This   same  thing  applies  to  Caiuuia 
exactly.     If  the  Chine.se  coming  into  the  country  are  limited  in  nunilieit» 
the  actual  requirements  of  a  new  country,  and  are  able  to  command  wayes 
equally  with  American  labor,  the  only  question  then  involved  would  he 
whetlier  tlu-ir  presence  would  crowd  out  a  corresponding  amount  of  lioinc 
labor?     With  the   enoi-mous  territory    of  the  United   Suites  at  jirpseiit 
unoccupied,  und    only    waiting  labor  to  develop  its    resources,  this  can 
hardly  be  urged  as  an  objection  at  present.    But  the  presence  of  too  iimny 
Chinese,  especially  if  they  attempt  an  internal  self-government — ini/K'i-iinn 
in   i III pi'rio— hy  which  they  farm  out  fi,shing  grounds,  and  district  the 
cities  for  wash-houses,  forming  combinations  and  interfering  with  avenues 
of  labor  needed  for  the  proper  support  jf  our  own  people,  their  [iresenee 
is  objectionable.    All  civilizi'd  nations  have  jiroclainied  against  ex<  lisive- 
ness,  and  mixture  seems  to  be  an  element  in  progress,  but  as  every  honu' 
has  a  right  to  protect  itself,  socially,  moir.lly,  and  industrially,  against  all 
outside    interference,  so  a  nation,   through  its  government,  is  iMniiid  *o 
protect  all  proper  industries  in  process  of    development    within  its  terri- 
tory.  Conditions  may  exist  when  the  access-on  of  Chinese  aid  in  the  hilwr 
market  may  protect  and  also  increase   the  American  labor  i-equirt'd,  our 
people  becoming  directors,  and  the  more  menial  duties  necessary  to  exist- 
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fflice  may  l>e  port'orroed  by  laborers  witli  less  ititelligt!iice.   Wo  oft^ni  blame 
the  Chinese  as  a  whole  for  the  en-ors  and  faults  of  an  individual.     When 
anything  l)ad  occurs  it  is  said  :   "a  Chinaman  did  it;"  thfrefoiv  tiie  whole 
race  suHers  in  public  estimation  for  the  wrong-doing  of  an  individual.  We 
should  judge  of  a  nation  as  a  whole.   Moderate  inunigration  of  really  good  ^SI^tY^^^f '"^"ij}' 
men  might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  desirable,  but  no  question  can  mon,  \\nt\yr ,rr- 
e;  ist  but  that  excessive  immigration  of  an  inferior  class  is  a  decided  curse.  !i"sir(il'i'i!,'V)i'i"rx- 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  presence  of  Chinese  labor  has  caused  the  <'.''»«lv«  iniiniKia- 
growth  of  what  is  termed  the  "hoodlum"  element  in  this  city,  but  we  clasH  a  docidod" 
must  remember  that  all  great  seaport  towns  have  a  similar  element.     Bal-  '^^^'^• 
timore  has  its  "plug-uglies  "  and  its  "dead-rabbits,"  as  they  call  them; 
New  York  has  its  "  roughs;"  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
action  of  our  trades-unions,  in  forbidding  shops  from  taking  over  a  limited 
number  of  white  apprentices,  has  prevented  the  sons  of  the  very  mecha- 
nics therein  employed  from  learning  trades,  and  has  thereby  thrown  them 
upon  the  world  as  hoodlums.    If  such  be  the  case,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
so,  our   c  wn  autocratic  labor  leagues  are  equally  or  more  to  blame  than 
Chinese  immigration  for  the   presence   of   hoodlums   amongst    us.    The  iioodlnms. 
Chinese  who  come  to  this  country  come  mostly  from  six  districts  in  the 
province  of  Quang  Tung,  and  those  six  districts  have  formed  companies, 
or  rather  clubs,  in  this  city,  having  managers  and  regular  business  bui-eaus  '  '* 

and   arbitr.^tion  tribunals.     By  some  Americans  it  is  claimed  that  they  at  , ' 

times  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction.    This  is  denied  by  the  Chinese,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  prove  even  if  it  be  so.    These  companies  are  orgaia,':ed  Theslxrompnnios 
for  benevolent  purposes.  A  small  fee  is  received  from  each  person  joining,  <"'Kiini/,(:,i  for  bo- 
aml  ui  considerat'on  of  which  the  club  agrees  to  take  care  of  him  in  sick- 
ness, and  should  he  die  to  send  his  bones  home  to  his  native  place.    The        ■    •  ■ 
six  companies,  whose  headquarters  are  in  California,  but  whose;  members 
are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  have  a  membership  approximat- 
ing as  follows  ; — 

Sam  Yup 10,100 

Yung  Yo 12,200 

Kong  Chow 15,000  ' 

Ning  Yeung 75,000 

Yan  Wo 4.;W0 

Hop  Wo 34,000 

Total 148,000 

Much  complaint  has  h«»en  madb  in  regard  to  crowding  togetinn-  of  chinamon  pnrson- 
Chiiiese  in  houses,  and  they  are  alleged  to  be  uriclcaidy  in  their  habits.  "^"J'  '^'•-''"'' 
Like  every  nation,  the  poorer  classes,  from  necessity,  have  not  the  facilities 
tor  'leanliness  riiul  those  have  who  are  better  oti'.  It  is  my  opinion, 
froiii  observation,  that  is  sf>on  as  a  Chinaman  gets  a  little  forehanded,  !ie  is 
very  particular  in  regard  to  his  iiersotial  cleanliness.  Few  nations  wash 
their  bodies  more  frequently  than  the  Chin>  »e.  On  the  oth*T  hand  the 
t'lotiiing  of  the  laborers  is,  like  that  of  our  own  laborers,  often  worn  a 
long  time.  The  houses  of  those  who  arc  well  off  arc  kept  with  great  neat- 
ness, but  the  poor  are  crowded  together  in  unhealthy  localities  Nearly  all 
of  the  Chinamen  in  San  Francisco  are  crowded  into  six  or  -«;\  en  blocks, 
where  houses  let,  to  Chinese,  for  double  and  treble  the  rent,  which  far 
superior  houses  in  other  localiiies  rent  for.  Many  of  those  who  are  loudest 
in  their  complaints  of  Chinese  appear  on  our  assessment  books  as  owners 
"f  such  houses  and  receive  these  extraordinary  rents.  In  regard  to  their 
honesty,  the  word  of  a  Chinese  Merchant  is  generally  as  gootl  as  hiSibond. 
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I  think  their  mercantile  integrity  will  compare  favorably,  if  it  is  not 
superior,  to  that  of  our  own  average  merchant.  But  among  the  lower  classes 
the  same  temptations  exist  as  among  a  similar  class  of  our  own  people. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  as  a  whole,  but  they  should 
be  described  in  detail,  and  1  think  each  class,  when  compared  with  ii  like 
class  among  our  own  people,  would  appear  much  better  than  is  gencnilly 
supposed.  Their  exercise  of  judicial  powers  within  the  territory  of  another 
country  is  but  the  exercise  of  that  extra-territoriality  which  western 
nations  have  claimed  on  oriental  soil,  and  to-day  all  offenses  of  Americans 
in  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  and  many  other  countries,  are  tried  befoiv 
American  consuls,  and  appealed  through  the  United  States  minister  to 
the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  simply  extra- 
territoriality in  practical  operation;  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  iv 
foreign  language  naturally  leads  them  to  courts  where  they  can  freely 
express  themselves.  Municipal  laws  properly  enforced  may  correct  all 
existing  evils.  Were  the  Chinese  laborers  obliged  to  keep  their  quartiir  in 
the  order  in  which  we  find  those  of  American  laborers,  if  each  were  to 
occupy  a  separate  room,  with  proper  ventilation  and  sanitary  appliances, 
all  of  the  evils  of  uncleanliness  would  vanish,  or  certainly  would  be  no 
greater  than  those  found  in  certain  portions  of  every  large  city. 

In  mental  training  the  Chinese  are  not  an  inferior  race.  As  a  peopk 
they  aro  in  about  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  11th  century.  With  west- 
em  education  Chinese  labor  may  readily  rise  to  our  standard.  They  prac- 
tice greater  economy  ;  our  people  desire  and  have  greater  comforts.  Every 
Chinaman  returning  to  his  own  country  becomes  a  missioiuiry  of  western 
civilization;  and  in  a  broad  humanitarian  view  of  the  subject  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  good  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  continent  will  prove  to  be 
in  the  fact  that  the  returning  Chinaman  becomes  a  missionary  of  western 
civilization,  cultivating  new  desires  and  aspirations,  which  will  in  time 
permeate  to  every  section  of  that  vast  empire,  which  comprises  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
nation  extant,  and  have  been  surrounded  by  a  great  wall  of  exclusiveness 
for  many  thousands  of  years.  If  we  admit  that  geology  teaches  that 
the  world  has  been  created  thousands  of  millions  of  years,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  China  has  been  peopled  for  at  'etust  a 
million  of  years.  Chinese  history  claims  to  go  back  with  a  clear 
consecutive  record  to  3588  B.C.,  while  the  mythical  period  runs 
back  for  more  than  one  million  years,  wherein  races  and  dyimsties 
are  designated  under  names  that  are  ascribed  to  individuals.  Such 
▼ery  ancient  history  is  naturally  obscured  by  fables,  errors  and  trans- 
positions ;  but  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  were  uncontrolled  by  foreign 
influence  for  about  360,000  years,  showing  in  their  nature  the  perpetuity 
of  principles  now  so  deeply  implanted  as  to  be  not  easily  eradicated. 
Industrious  and  frugal  habits,  are  characteristics  which,  when  slowly  built 
up,  are  likely  to  stand  firm  amid  any  changes  of  condition.  They  have 
grown  up,  and  generally  continued,  under  patriarchal  rule.  Defensive 
wars,  famine  and  pestilence,  and  the  attendant  evils  of  corruption,  have  at 
times  nearly  depopulated  the  great  plateau  where  the  nation  is  said  to  hare 
been  founded.  In  time  their  ancestors  were  conquered  by  barbarians  com- 
ing from  the  South,  then  by  Thibetian  hordes  from  deserts  on  the  Ea^tr 
and  more  recently  by  a  southern  irruption  from  India.  Each  new  element, 
thus  in  turn  absorbed  into  the  population,  introduced  alight  changes  along 
the  fixed  limits  of  its  progress;  but  individuals  in  each  succeeding  i;('iient- 
tion  were  trained  to  follow  the  exact  calling  of  their  progenitors,  and  » 
frozen  conservatism  prevailed      The  present  marked  emigration  of  youn?  I 
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men  from  China  to  other  countries,  is  forming  tiie  nucleus  of  a  young  and 
progressive  party  in  China,  who  desire  to  catch  up  with,  and  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  A  (Ussire  to  emerge  from  the  seclusion  of  their  dark  ngt^s  of 
history,  will  tend  to  the  gradual  disintegration  of  much  past  con.servatisin, 
when  the  wonderful  inventipns  of  western  progi-essive  civiliMition  are 
voiuntanly  inti-oduced,  and  availed  of,  in  the  iiomi-s  of  travelled  Chinese, 
t'(iucHt«d  and  trained  abroa*i.  Huch  a  result  seems  further  assured,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  action  of  mind  is  progressive,  and  all  who  go  ai>r(>ad 
leave  China  in  full  expectation  of  returning  home.  Thus  a  vast  and  seclud- 
ed nation  is  gradually  awakening  to  new  life,  and  develr)ping  germs  calculat- 
ed to  centralize  its  national  strength.  This  new  and  momentous  movement 
of  Chinese,  is  but  an  initial  step  in  the  approaching  enlightennu-nt  of  a 
secluded  race,  destined  by  a  wise  Providence  to  inak*^  its  impress  on  the 
future  history  of  nations.  In  a  most  remarkable  degree,  they  inherit 
largely  developed  brain-power,  evolved  and  built  up  through  ag(?s  of 
constant  application,  culture  and  .severe  mental  training  in  a  land  where 
parental  obedience  is  supplemented  by  ancestral  woi-ship.  Thus  they  are 
mentally  luid  ethnologically  well  fitted,  under  new  conditions  and  different 
direction,  to  assume  and  maintain  a  strong  national  position,  in  the  future 
industrial,  commercial  and  political  history  of  oui'  gloln', 

At  any  rate  centuries  of  isolation  have  rendered  the  people  highly  con- 
wi-vative.  "^n  diflleri)nt  parts  of  China  the  people  speak  different  language.s, 
and  Chinese  residing  in  one  province  are  totally  unable  to  coviverse  w  ith 
those  residing  in  some  others.  The  educated  classes  are  mostly  followers 
of  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Confucius,  wliih^  many  of  the  lower 
clas.ses  are  Buddhists.  The  books  which  most  largely  influence  the  Chinese 
character  and  mind  are  the  Le-ke  one  of  the  Five  Books  of  King  anrl  the 
Analects  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  The  pre.sence  of  what  nrv  termed 
heathen  temples  or  Joss-houses,  in  our  midst,  is  deplored  by  Chi-istians, 
liut  the  public  generally  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  Chinese  Joss  is 
the  <levil,  or  evil  spirit,  and  that  the  worship  accorded  to  him  is  mock- 
worship.  In  other  words  they  conciliate  the  evil  spirit,  believing  that 
(lod,  the  Good  Father  of  all,  loves  His  children,  and  they  .should  love  Him 
in  return.  He  requires  no  conciliation.  Hence  all  worship  in  these  temples 
is  not  what  may  be  termed  true  worship.  It  is,  howevei-,  custtimary  to 
have  mediums,  gifted  with  power  to  conununicate  with  spirits,  as  priests, 
in  nmny  temples,  and  planchette  is  probably  thousands  of  years  old.  Thes(i 
temples  all  have  boxes  containing  white  sand  on  which  it  is  claimed 
answers  to  spiritual  ()uestions  are  tra<;ed.  The  questioner  usually  writes 
his  questions  on  vermilion  paper,  which  is  burnt  in  a  furnace  j)repari>d 
ior  burning  prayei-s.  The  answer  is  then  traced  in  sand  in  the  presence 
•if  the  medium  or  priest. 

In  regard  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  a  large  Chint'.sc  (■lenient  to  cntt'r 
as  a  factor  in   our   population,   it   is    well   for   us  to  consider  first,  the 
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i'e(|uiienients  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  physical  relations  of  the  two 
liiLt'S  to  the  soil  they  now  iiduibit.  The;  Anglo-Saxons  are  generally  admitted 
'ly  .scientific  men  to  represent  the  highest  existing  type  of  the  human  race. 
They,  therefore,  require  conditions  for  their  existence  which  other  races  do 
"ot.  It  IS  only  within  cc'i-tain  isothc^rmal  lines  that  this  race  can  ac(juire 
its  highest  development.  In  the  frozen  north  it  perishes  :  in  th(;  malarial 
districts  of  tropical  and  e<fuatorial  regions  it  cannot  long  sustain  itself. 
The  licit  of  habitalile  earth  situated  within  proper  degi-ees  of  latitude,   or 

i  »t  siiitiilijc  altitudes  for  its  proper  development  is  exceedingly  limited.  In 
'uriiuii,'  around  a  globe  it  will  be  obseivi'd  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere 

i » laiiri'  jiroportion  is  situated  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  a  small 
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|»ii't  ill  Asia.  Much  within  those  paralit^lH  is  watiM',  and  in  Asia  tt{N>(;ially 
we  tiiui  deserts,  and  lai^e  areas  of  low  swamp  land  through  which  run, 
swanij)  rivers,  who.se  exhalations  cause  fevers  among  jwrsons  of  the  Aiii^jo 
Saxon  race.  The  Chinese,  not  having  as  white  a  skin  as  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
are  enabled  to  live,  and  thrf>ugh  c(>nturie,s  have  become  inured  to  tin- 
conditions  of  these  low  swampy  lands.  They  are  happy,  and  prospi^r  when 
the  Anglo-Saxon  could  not  long  exist.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon  can  only 
exist  within  a  given  area  of  this  earth,  it  is  right  that  that  portion  wlii<'li  is 
Itest  suited  to  his  development,  and  through  him  to  the  iwlvancffiiient  of 
the  whole  human  race,  should  lie  preserved  for  his  use.  In  the  soutliein 
hemisphere,  Australia,  Sttutli  America,  and  a  small  portion  of  Soiitli 
Africa,  otter  to  him  favorable;  localities,  but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  tin- 
temperate  /.one  ill  that  hemisphere  is  covered  l)y  the  ocean.  It  tlififloiv 
seems  that  we  should  be  very  careful  to  preserve  for  our  own  race  tlmsi' 
|)ortions  of  territory  which  seem  to  have  Imhmi  given  us  iis  our  iiiituial 
residence,  and  while  commercially  and  diplomatically  friendly  to  (Iliina, 
and  all  other  nations,  we  should  not  allow  our  natural  habitation  to  pn.s> 
from  our  control,  or  \^  unduly  encroached  upon. 

In  regard  to  outrages  that  are  .sometimes  said  to  occur,  where  Cliiimincn 
attack  our  people,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  it  is  done  in  selfdetVnrr ; 
and  the  lower  orders  of  our  citizens,  who  abuse  and  maltreat  inotl'ciisiM 
Chinamen,  because  of  their  nationality,  have  only  themselves  to  liliiiiie 
when  their  victims  attempt  retaliation.  My  observation  has  been  timt 
they  are  long  suffering;  aiming  to  avoid  trouble  on  all  occasions  as  far  as 
is  possible. 

Q.  You  say  there  is  a  natural  emigration  and  a  coolie-trade  ;  are  tliosi' 
who  come  to  the  Pacific  coa.st  mostly  coolies  that  is  to  say,  would  vmi 
considcir  their  coining  here  as  part  of  the  coolie  trade  ?  A.  To  hiiswim 
that  question  it  is  neces.sary  first  to  define  the  word  ''  coolie."  The  word 
"  coolie  "  is  a  Sanscrit  word  which  simply  means  "  laborer  ;  "  now  "coolie- 
trade  "  is  a  trade  in  laborers.  It  has  always  been  against  the  principles  of 
the  Ignited  States  to  authorize  labor  contracts,  consequently  any  (Jliiiifsc 
coming  to  this  country  under  labor  contracts,  come  under  contracts  t!wi 
cannot  be  enforced  after  they  have  landed.  Nearly  all  who  come  to  tin 
Pacific  coast  ai'e  laborers  or  coolies,  but  comparatively  few  come  iiikIit 
labor  contracts,  in  fact  no  more  .so  than  Irishmen  came  originally  to  tin 
United  Statics  when  railroad  companies  agreed  to  employ  them  in  luiildiii;' 
railroads. 

Q.  When  you  say  that  Hong  Kong  is  a  British  province,  T  understaiifl 
you  to  mean  that  it  is  a  British  colony  ?— A.   It  has  a  (Jovenior  (Jciicral 

Q.  Ar<^  many  of  the  Chinamen  in  that  colony  British  subjects  !- 
A.  After  they  have  resided  there  a  certain  length  of  time.  That  (picstinii 
has  been  adjudicated  upon  within  three  months. 

Q.      Do  I  understand  that  all  the  Chinese  come  from  the    Island  ot  | 
Hong  Kong     that  is,  from  a  crown  colony  of  (ireat  Britain  ?    -A.  Ye,s. 

Q.  By  the  "Statesman's  Year  Book  "  for  18H3,  the  population  of  Hoiij;! 
Kong,  including  the  military  and  naval  establisment,  accord  in;,'  to  it  I 
census  taken  in  1881,  was  160,402  of  whom  there  were  ; 

Chinese,  males 109,01:5 

females 43,399 

Total 152,412 
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Tlif  total  |K)[>ulation,  the  l)ook  j{o«8  ou  to  say,  in   1871,  was,  123.978,  the 

increase  in  Uh\  yeai"s  having  In-en  3r»,.'>04.    Now,  is  it  your  opinion,  iis  one 

wlio  has  j^iven  ii  f(reat  deal  of  study  to  ethnolo^'y,  that  the  (  hinese  in  tliat 

I.siand  could  increiuse  in  the  ttourse  of  Nmi  years   hy  some   IU),()0(),  ai'.d   yet 

Kpui'e  the  amount  of  emigrants   that   tli(<y  sent  to  Britisii  ('olunihia  and  Tliry  riiinc  liito 

to  (Jalifornia,  and  elsewhere  /     A.    No,  sir  ;  they  come  into   Honj;    Kon^;  ''|'|'*<  •S.'.^"*' '"" 

fmni  the  whole  province  of  Quanj;  Tunf;,  which  is  across  only  a  few  miles 

of  water,  over  on  the  mainland. 


Q.  That  answer  accords  with  the  tiook  entirely.  I  read  hei'e  on  pajfe  Amjiml  uM'iwr 
f)72  :  ''There  is  a  constaiit  How  of  eniij^'ration  from  China,  passing  throujjh  v,i|m  li"™."'""'' 
Hong  Kong.  In  the  eight  yeai-s  from  1H72  to  187!*  there  passed  through 
Hong  Kong  annually  upwards  of  12,000  emigrants,  the  majority  going  to 
tile  United  States'"/  A.  From  my  oi>servation  and  information  I  am 
iiiclintid  to  think  that  the  average  arrivals  of  Chinese  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  or  in  the  United  States,  has  lieeii  al)out  14,000  a  year,  and 
aliout  10,000  a  vear  have  gone  hack,  leaving  a  gain  of  nhout  1,000  a  year. 

Q.  You  say  the  immigrants  come  here  to  enahle  them  to  obtain   money  J;«K)  Huttlcu'iii  lo 
to  live  in  China  independently.    Would   $;W()   he  sufficient   to  support  "a  i;','Vi;;'i';[,;^ '''''"'■'"" 
laliorer  in  China  ;  do  1  understand  that  if.'WO  would  he  sufficient  caj)ital '( 

A.   Yes. 

Ij.  And  that  the  interest  on  that  would  support  a  laborer  and  his  wife 
for  life?  -A.  I  would  not  .say  his  wife.  He  will  probably  do  a  little 
.something. 

ii.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  return  that  is  usually  received  in  China 
for  capital  ?   -A.    ft  is  often  one  per  cent,  a   month. 

Q.  That  would  be  $116  a  year.    Do  you  think  a  Chinaman  co'ild  live  on  '  ,  ,\j 

|i3f)ayear? — A.   Eiusily,  I  should  think,  in  China. 

y.  You   u.sed   the  phrase   "survival  of  the  fittest."     This  is   Herbert  Kxplaiuuion  i)f 
Spencei- and  Darwin's  phra.se.     The  phrase  has   been   used   by  other  wit-  viviJi  Ii'fTlir  lu" 
iiesses,  and  in  the  painplets  and   speeches  I  have   read   on   the  sulijeet   it  '">*'•" 
constantly  c(mies  up,  in  ditt'ertsnt  senses.      In  what  s(>n.se  flo  you   u.se  the 
phi-.use'J — A.  That  race  which  is  best  adapte<l  intellectually,  morally  ami  '  '    i 

physically  to  sustain  itself  against  all  advei-se  conditions  of  environment, 
and  best  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  those  conditions   which   are  favorable, 
need  fear  no  j)ennanent  injury  while  it  retains  these  (|ualities.   Tlie  Chinese 
limin  will,   in   many   cases.    Vf-eigh   nujre   than   the   brain   of    the  average  WoIkIiI  oj  a  Clii- 
Anglo-Saxon,  therefore  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  contend  with  i>iiiiinn'« 'jniin. 
ii  race  capal)le  of  great  intellectual  development  and  culture. 


t^.  What  position   do  you   now   hold,  sir  ! 
California  Academy  of  Sciences. 


A.    1  am   .secretary   of   tlu." 


Q.  I  understand  you  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this  Chinese 
question  ? — A.  I  hav  e  watched  it  pretty  carefully  f'>''  about  thirty-five 
yeai-s. 

(i.  Have  you  written  anything  on  the  subject  of  the  races  of  the  East  ?  I'aiiiplilet.'  on  iho 
—A.  I  have  communicated  a  good  many  papers  on  the  early  migrations  ¥"ift''"r,'""fitlll,. 
of  the  races,  and  I  havr  a  few  now  with  me.      One  is  "The  Origin  of  the       ; 
Chine:-.e    Race,"  the  other  "Japanese   Wrecks  stranded  and  picked   up       j 
iwirift  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  another  is  "Early  Discoveries  of  the       I 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  North  Pacific,"  and  I  am  very  glad  to  present  i^ 

them  to  thi  Commission. 
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Q.  Mr.  Brooks,  fu/e  you  the  Mr.  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks  referred  to  in 
Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,"  Volinnc 
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51  ? — A.  I  am,  sir. 


Q.  I  see  he  speaks  here  of  you  as  a  most  learned  gentleman  and  s|k- 
cially  well  versed  in  Oriental  lore.  The  Commission  is  very  much  ohli^rcd 
to  you  for  the  time  you  have  given  us,  and  the  very  valuable  evidence  you 
have  contributed,  and  for  these  Ixraks.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ?  - 
A.  Only  this :  A  higher  power  has  planned  that  each  zone  slumld 
produce  an  assortment  of  animal  life  best  suited  to  its  conditions.  Iti 
this  manner  habitations  have  been  fixed  for  the  comfoi-t  and  perpetuity 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  human  race.  The  home  of  the  Chinese  nice  is 
in  Asia,  and  a  great  future  awaits  the  Anglo-Baxon  branch  of  humanity 
upon  the  continent  of  North  America.  As  political  economists,  we  must 
ever  hold  in  view  the  unalterable  fact  that  all  human  laws,  howmcr 
framed,  are  practically  inoperative,  unless  in  accord  with  the  gen^'ral 
laws  of  our  being.  The  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  Dominion  of  Camida 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  very  deep  interest  to  our  people,  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  a  thinly  populated  boundary  line,  in  cuniinoii, 
which  is  difficult  to  guard.  Should  Canada  invite  a  large  Chinese  iiiiini- 
gration,  great  numbers  would  inevitably  cross  unguarded  spots  along  the 
frontier,  which  act,  if  constantly  repeated,  would  lead  to  much  litigiitiDii 
and  vexatious  claims,  liable  to  engender  hard  feelings  between  two  peopli^ 
of  Anglo^axon  blood,  who  should  ever  continue  the  best  of  friends,  join 
ing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  pressing  steadily  forward  as  the  vanguard  nf 
an  enlightened  and  progressive  civilization. 


The  Hon.  Ja.mb8  Lawler, 
examined  : 


Judge  of  Police  Court  No.  2,  San   Francisco. 


Q.  How  long  have  you  lieen  police  magistrate  ?- 
half. 


..\..  One  year  and 


Q.  What  is  the  moral  status  of  the  Chinese  population  of  San  Fniiicis 
CO?— A.  I  consider  it  bad,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  improving'. 
This,  no  doubt,  results  from  the  fact  that  these  people  are  peculiarly 
wedded  to  ancient  customs  and  modes  of  life,  and  are,  besides,  excee<linj;ly 
exclusive.  They  all  nearly  live  in  the  same  locality,  which  is  callwl  thf 
"Chinese quarter,"  and  it  is  ostoi; " ihiiig  how  so  many  human  lieings  can 
live  within  such  small  limits.  At  night,  especially,  when  these  pcoi)!!' 
gather  from  their  different  places  of  employment,  the  Chinese  qumtcr 
presents  such  a  scene  of  animation  that  it  has  to  lie  seen  to  be  appreciattil 
This  quarter  consists  of  only  a  few  blocks,  and  as  most  of  the  Chinese 
population  of  the  city,  which  is  estimated  at  alwut  30,000,  live  there,  an 
idea  of  its  crowded  condition  may  l>e  gamed.  Houses  of  prostitutifin 
abound  in  this  locality,  and  in  many  of  them  females  of  very  tender  years, 
children  in  fact,  are  to  \m  found.  These  houses  are  patronize<l  not  ()iil>'  I'v 
Chine<»e,  but  also  by  whites.  In  this  quarter  crime  prevails  to  a  liiij,'e 
degree.  As  is  well  known,  these  people  are  naturally  addicted  t«)  jianiii 
ling  and  indulging  in  various  games  of  chance,  and  for  the  suppri'ssion 
principally  of  this  gambling  vice  special  officers  have  been  detaileil  to 
CTiinatown.  Through  the  vigilance  and  diligence  of  this  detail,  the  muni 
cipal  treasury  has  for  a  long  time  bsen  greatly  enriched.  Their  »»»' 
favorit<i  games  are  "tan"  and  lottery,  and  when  a  conviction  for  paitak 
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iiig  in  either  takes  place,  the  customary  tine  is  $20,  with  an  alteruativ*' 

of  twenty  days  in  the  county  jail,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and   i 

might  say  in  nearly  all,  the  lines  are  paid.     Public  offenses  of  a  different 

character  are  not  uncommon  amongst  these  people.     Cases  of  robbery, 

assaults  with  deadly  weapons,  and  assaults  with  intent  to  muitler,  and  i;riiniimlity  of 

<>xtortion,  come  frequently  under  my  notice,  and  I  will   say  in  addition,  ^'*'''>«-'»*- 

that   there   are   to    l>e   found  amongst  them    a   great    nunilier  of  petty 

thieves. 


IIm 


Q.  We  should  also  wish  to  have  your  evidence  on  the  character  of  their  AswlineiiBcs  they 
testimony  in  court? — A.   Being  at  the  present  time  upon  the  bench,  I  do  hh>  people  of 'any 
not  think  that  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  say  much  upon  this  subject,  otiier  nutioimliiy. 
iioi'  to  indulge  in  many  criticisms  up«m  their  testimonv.  1  will  say,  however, 
that  a^  witnesses  they  are  exceedingly  shrewd,  whrewder  in  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  people  of  any  other  nationality.     Cases  have  ofttni  come 
liefore  me,  in  which  I  an  sure  that  the  evidence  was  prepared,  and  the 
witnesses  drilled  as  to  the  motle  in  which  they  should   testify,  and  it  was 
surprising   to   see    how   thorough    the  drilling  liiul    Iwen.      Between   the 
evidence   of  the    witnessess    there    was    no    discrepancy,    and    the    most 
thorough  cross-examination  by  able  counsel  utterly  failed  to  break  them 
down.     I  can  safely  say  that,  as  witnesses,  they  have   no  superiors,  and  be  reco?vc<iwith'* 
tlieir  evidence  should  be  received  with  caution.  caution. 

y.  If  you  know  anything  alnjut  their  influence  on  th"  coninuTcial  develop-  Their  pi oboiuc 
iiieut  of  the  community,  we  should  l)e  glatl  if  you  wou!(l  give  us  the  results  p§^',  upon^whiS 
of  your  observation  ? — A.   I  have  been  raised  in  this  state,  and  have  given  hibor. 
this  matter  much  attention,  but  this  subject  has  lieen  so  fully  and  ably 
dealt  with,  I  do  not  think  that  what   1  would  say  would  add  anything  to 
the  intelligence  already  obtained.     There  can  1m'  no  doubt  whatever  but 
that  their  presence  amongst  us  has  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  white  lal)or. 
Owing  to  their  cheap  mode  of  living  they  can  work  for  fai"  less  wages  than 
whites,  and  there  are  at  the  present  time  a  great  many  places  of  employ- 
ment filled  by  them,  which  no  doubt  would  be  occupiefl  by  white  men  and 
women,  if  they  could  live  as  cheaply  as  the  Chinese.     There  is  no  doubt, 
hut  what  they  are  skif  ul  laborers,  and  when  they  learn  a  trade,  they  work  xhoy  arc  skilful  m 
with  the  regularity,  I  might  say,  of  machinery,  and  on  this  account  they  In'xJrorB. 
aiv  much  sought  after  by  persons  who  a.e  not  inimicable  to  them. 


Tlie  vluiouH  olc- 
i.ont  aniong  them 
more  diflicuit  to 
control  than 
among  othjr 
peoples. 


y.  From  your  ob.servation  of  the  Chinese  do  you  think  the  viciov 
element  amongst  them  is  more  difficult  to  control  than  that  element 
amongst  other  people  ?  A.  It  cei-tainly  is,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  very 
apparent.  As  I  have  said  before  to  you  the  Chinese  (juarter  is  over- 
populated.  Ther."  are  places  of  altode  under  ground  as  well  as  o\  er,  and  in 
H  small  room  that  a  white  man  would  not  think  of  living  in,  a  dozen  China- 
men may  be  founa,  not  only  sleeping,  but  livi:.g  and  cooking  in  it.  China- 
town is  intersected,  or  cut  up  also,  by  numerous  siiiall  streets  and  alleys, 
and  between  a  great  many  of  the  buildings  there  are  communications  like 
bridges  across  the  sti-eets  and  alleys,  and  there  are  means  also  of  passing 
from  roof  to  roof.  Owing  to  this  convenient  connection  Initween  the  build- 
ings, and  the  crowded  state  of  the  Chinese  cjuarter,  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  pursue  and  capture  an  off'endei-,  and  as  the  roeaiui  of 
secretion  are  numerous  and  complete,  there  is  no  <loubt  whatever,  but  that 
many  criminals  escape  detection  and  punishment  through  these  means. 
The  most  vicious  element  amongst  these  people  is  what  is  termed  the 
"highbinders,"  amongst  whom  there  is  a  strong  union.  They  do  not  belong  nighbindorH. 
to  any  one  of  the  six  Chinese  companies,  but  they  are  composed  of  mem- 
l»ers  from  them  all.  They  are  a  desperate  cla«s  of  j>eople,  and  live,  as  I  believe 


DifllcnUy  in  cup 
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from  my  (experience,  in  a  large  degree,  upon  means  obtained  by  tluun 
through  extortion,  gambling,  etc. 

Not  long  since  a  case  was  examined  by  me,  in  which  their  mode  of  piY)- 
cedure  was  well  explained.  The  evidence  showed,  that  just  prior  to  tlje 
Hishbinders  Hend  Chinese  new  year,  the  defendants  who  were  before  me  sent  threatening 
and  are  mu^*"  letters  to  a  Chinese  merchant,  stating  that  they  were  without  money  u|)oii 
feared  br  the  Chi-  the  approach  of  the  festival,  and  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  monev, 
otherwise  that  serious  consequences  would  follow  a  non-compliuiict\ 
These  highbinders  are  much  feared,  and  are  through  this  tolerated,  and 
are  not  prosecuted  by  many  of  these  respectable  Chinese;  merchants.  It  i8 
often  stated,  and  I  think  with  a  considerable  degree  of  truth,  that  there 
are  in  Chinatown  species  of  courts,  in  which  many  cases  arising  betwi^ii 
these  people  are  tried.  For  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  crimes  are  oft^'u 
committed  in  that  locality,  and  the  greatest  diligence  fails  to  discover  ivny 
clue.  This  may  happen  where  trouble  arises  between  members  of  the 
same  company  ;  for  the  heads  of  these  companies  have  such  a  control  over 
these  members,  that  they  can  at  any  time  prevent  one  member  from 
going  into  a  court  of  justice  and  testifying  against  another.  Were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  my  time  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  that  I  am  at  the 
present  time  pressed  with  judicial  business,  I  would  endeavor  to  state  to 
you  more  elaborately  my  views  upon  this  subject. 


San  Francisco,  August  Ist,  1884. 


GIBSON. 


Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  examined  : 


His  opinion  thu 
same  tut  in  1876. 


Q.   Were  you  examined  Itefore  the  Joint  Comnnttee  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  read  your  evidence  nn  published  in  that  volume  ? — A.  Ye.s. 

Q.  Is  it  correctly  reported  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  anything  occurred  in  the  interval  between  that  exaniiuHtion 
and  the  present  to  alter  your  opinion  1  Does  your  experience  since  leave 
that  evidence  intact  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  have  not  altered  my  opinions.  I  liave 
never  given  the  Chinese  credit  for  anything  I  do  not  think  they  deserve. 
I  try  to  be  just  and  equal  in  my  views. 


Mr.  Gibeon's 
work.  Hehools. 


Q.  How  do  you  find  your  school  for  boys  work  ?— A.  Our  school  for 
Iwys  runs  only  at  night.  The  girls  are  kept  in  the  house.  They  ai-e 
escapes  from  servitude.  This  is  occurring  all  the  time.  A  Chinaman 
makes  a  bargain  with  a  woman  to  marry  her.     Sometimes  he  buys  Iter. 

Women.  If  he  can't  buy  her  he  induces  her  to  run  away,  and  pays  for  her  hoard 

for  a  year  ;  then  they  get  a  license  and  marry  according  to  law.  We 
cannot  get  Chinamen  to  testify  against  traders  in  women.  The  better 
class  say  they  don't  know  anything  about  those  women.  There  is  this 
dni^wback  in  them  as  an  immigration  :  they  don't  purpose  to  amalgamate 
to  our  civilization.     If  they  can  they  tight  against  it.     But  we  give  tlieni 

Dont  amHlKumato.  "**  chance.  Our  legislature  denounced  them  because  they  would  not 
become  citizens,  because  they  would  not  go  to  our  schools,  because  they 
do  not  hold  real  estate  ;  and  the  same  legislature  passed  Acts  to  pre\ cut 
them  holding  real  property,  or  becoming  citizens,  or  attending  the  puliHe 
schools.  I  said  to  Mr.  Angel,  Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Trescott:  "Go  and 
arrange  with  the  Chinese  Government  that  we  will  welcome  your  people 
to  America  provided  they  will  come  just  as  other  people  to  live,  an<I  will 
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comfonm  to  American  cuHtomR.     Tiet  the  Chinese  Oovernmeut  issue  a  ft®  Mu}'"''"'"  {,'"''1  j 
proclamation  that  they  must  land  without  a  queue,  and  stay  here  without  omiKrato  wlth- 
a  queue,  and  wear  American  forms  of  dress,  and  that  those  here  with  a  aJJd  charRcioristlc 
queue  shall  have  three  years  to  arrauf,;    matters  to  cut  off  their  (|ueues  or  dross, 
go  home." 

Q.  But  do  you  think  you  would  get  any  Chinese  under  such  conditions  ? 
— A.  You  would  not  have  half  the  Chinese  you  now  have,  hut  the  immi- 
gration you  would  get  would  be  twice  as  useful — twice  as  good.  There 
would  be  no  friction.  In  a  new  dress  the  Chinaman  would  feel  the 
inspiration  of  the  new  civilization.  He  would  then  be  no  more  resented 
than  are  the  Spaniards  or  the  Portuguese.  I  have  nothing  else  to  add 
supplementary  to  my  evidence  before  the  Joint  Committee. 

[The  substance  of  this  witness's  evidence  before  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  will  he 
found  in  the  summary  of  that  evidence  in  the  Appendix.] 


HuANo  TsuN  HsiKN,  Consul-General  for  China,  examined  :  HSIEN. 

Q.  Colonel  Bee's  evidence  has  been  read  over  to  you,  is  it  eori-eet  in 
ev»>ry  particular  1  Or  have  you  anything  to  add  ? — A.  It  is  correct  ;  I 
have  nothing  to  add. 

Q.  Colonel  Bee  pron)ise<l  to  get  us  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  imports 
and  exports  directly  due  to  the  presence  of  Chinamen  here,  and  the  amount 
paid  by  them  in  customs  duties,  perhaps  you  could  give  us  the  facts ) — 
A.  It  will  require  some  days'  time  to  do  so. 


for  toii- 

lOIIHOS. 


Q.  He  also  said  he  would  get  us  the  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  Kontsuaid 
paid  for  tenement  and  other  houses.  Can  you  give  us  these  facts  t — 
A.  Several  years  ago  the  business  houses,  merchants,  manufactories, 
restaurants,  lodgings  and  places  of  amusement,  report«d  an  aggregat«!  paid 
for  rents  of  (juite  $1,000,000  per  year.  This  dicl  not  include  the  numer- 
ous small  streets  and  tenements 

Q.  Also  the  taxes  pa-.d  by  Chinese,  municipal  and  otherwise,  and  under  Taxes  iwid  by  cht 
the  proper  heads  ^- A.  Consul  Bee  informs  me  that  to  correctly  answer  """"'• 
this  would  require  a  great  amount  of  labor  in  going  over  the  books  at  the 
city  hall.  The  personal  property  tax  'if  1><?r;  T  have  on  file  ;  it  foots  up 
1591,500,  but  only  includes  sums  of  |il,000  and  over.  The  numlmr  doing 
a  business  of  less  than  i^l, 000  is  very  large.  Considerable  real  estate  is 
owned  by  Chinese,  some  of  which  stands  in  the  name  of  white  people.  The 
taxes  paid  by  Chinese  otherwise  are  very  large,  in  the  way  of  licenses, 
poll  taxes,  etc.  That  M'hich  is  paid  to  the  Unittid  States  for  internal 
revenue  is  fully  $500,000  per  year.  The  duties  paid  by  Chinese  mer- 
chant* for  customs  duties,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  fiscal  year  1882 
and  1883,  will  exceed  #3,000,000. 

t^.  Can  you  state  the  nunjl)ers  who  have  returned  each  year  to  China  Nunibors  K«iiiK 
and  the  amount  of  wealth,  either  in  money  or  valuables,  carried  back  nn<l  i'0'"'"K- 
with  them?— A.  The  number  of  Chinese   who  have  emigratwi   to  this 
country  froni  1852  up  to  December   1878,  a  period  of  twenty -six  years, 
nunil)ere<l  230,430;  departures  for  China  and  deaths  same  time,  133,491  ; 
total  numl)er  in  the    United  St4ite8,  96,939  ;  births,    estimate*!,  2,000  ; 
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grand  total,  January  Ist,  1879,  98,939.  The  foregoing  was  prepared  at 
this  consulate  at  the  request  of  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington,  D.C. 
The  census  taken  a  year  later  gave  the  number  at  105,000.  As  to  tlu^ 
money  values  carrimi  back,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 


Nliietynar  cent. of  Q.  What  proportion  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  Chinese  in  this  .state 
Chinese in^li-  t^nd  city  comes  from  China? — A.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  material  (clotli 
fornialBAmerifnn  jngj  worn  by  the  Chinese  is  of  American  manufacture.  No  food,  exce])t  a 
line  of  choice  eatables,  are  imported.  Rice  is  largely  imported— last  year 
over  41,000,000  pounds,  which  f>aid  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per  pound.  It  in 
charged  that  the  Chinese  work  cheap  )>ecause  they  live  upon  rice.  Let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  rice  costs  by  the  quantity  $6  pei-  100 
pounds,  while  flour  from  wheat  is  only  J2.50  per  100  pounds. 

Q.  Can  you  supply  us  with  statistics  as  to  the  death  rate  among  the 
Chinese  in  California? — A.  With  a  Chinese  population  in  this  city  in 
1880  (United  States  census)  of  22,000,  there  were  deaths  amountiii;;  to 
479,  or  21 '77  per  cent,  that  year. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  much  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  Chinese  la)H)i'? 
— A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.     The  number  of  acres  is  very  \iuti>: 

Q.  How  much  Chinese  capital  is  invested  in  permanent  improveiiH'iits 
in  Sau  Francisco — in  California? — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  amount. 
They  own  several  very  valuaV)le  properties. 


Q.  How    much  Chinese  capital    is  invested  in   trade?-   A.  That  is  a 

The  trade  l)etween  this  port  and  China,  iin 
ports  and  exiwrts,  for  the  year  1881,  according  to  Commerce  and  Na\i,ipi- 
tion  Report,  Washington,  1881,  was  $16,185,165.  The  charge  is  iiuule 
that  the  largest  part  of  this  trade  is  done  by  Chinese  merchants. 
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1.200  funiUica. 


Q.  As  to  tenement  houses,  are  they  held  under  long  leases  ?— A.  Yes ; 
most  of  the  leases  have  run  for  twenty  years,  made  at  a  large  nioiitlily 
rental. 

Q.  Are  these  leases  on  the  jKiint  of  expiring  ? — A.  Bome  of  them. 

Q.  Will  they  be  renewed,  and  if  not  renewed,  does  the  obstacle  to  their 
renewal  come  from  the  landlord  or  from  the  tenant  ? — A.  Yes,  the  greater 
part  of  them  ;  the  landlord  is  ()uit<?  willing  to  renew. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  have  their  families  here  ? — A.  There  are  in  this 
eountiy  over  1,200  families. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  greater  number  of  them  have  not  their 
families? — A.  You  n>ust  know  that  China,  until  quite  i-ecently,  has  had  no 
trade  or  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  The  people  are  slow  to  jjive 
up  their  old  habits  and  traditions,  which  for  many  centuries  they  have 
enjoyed  without  molestation.  The  idea  to  them  of  seekin^  homes  in  far 
off  countries  is  so  entirely  new  that  to  take  their  families  with  them  ^vheii 
they  conclude  ta  go  is  never  thought  of.  It  has  not  been  accustomnl  for 
the  Chinese  female  to  so  emigrate.  All  these  objections  rvill  in  time  weur 
off,  and  new  ideas  obtain  which  will  overcome  this  prejudice.  But,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  Chinese  families  have  recently  come  to  thi.s 
country. 

Mi\jority  inbnrcn*.       Q.  The  Statement  has  been  made  that  the  immigration  comes  from  the 
humblest  of  Chinese,  how  is  this? — A.  The  majority  of  laborers  con nng 
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to  this  country  from  the  south  of  China,  the  province  of  Canton,  are  largely 
of  the  farmer  class.  There  are  also  large  numbers  of  merchanttt  who 
invest  a  large  amount  of  capital  for  mercantile  pursuits  in  this  country. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  immigration  comes  fi-om  only  one  province  1 
—A.  Because  that  province  has  been  longer  open  to  trade  with  foreigners, 
and  the  people  Injcame  familiar  with  them  and  learned  much  atiout 
foreign  countries. 

y.  How  many,  if  any,  have  settled  on  land  ? — A.  A  great  numlier  rent 
and  a  few  buy  land,  I  can  hardly  give  you  the  average. 

Q.  Are  thoy  of  the  same  class  and  from  the  same  province  h.s  those  who  Kroin  snino  cJms 
settle  in  British  Columbia? — A.  Yes.  i^  KritUh  colum 

bin. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  desire  to  emigrate  exist  in  other  provinces  ?  - 
k.  There  is  no  desire  to  emigrate  in  any  of  the  other  provinces,  except 
Canton  and  Fuhkien.  Fuhkien  is  a  province  in  the  neighborhood  of 
C'aiiton.  The  immigration  from  Fuhkien  is  only  confined  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  other  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 


Q.  I  am  aware  that  you   have  very  cold  weather  in  China,  what  do  <'l>ii.>fB»;  jfooii  Kct 
you  think  would  be  the  efi'ect  of  the  climate  of  Canada,  where  the  winter 
is  rigorous,  on  immigration  ? — A.  Chinese  soon  l>ecome  acclimated  but  much 
prefer  a  mild  climate. 


y.  Have  you  any  further  information  to  impart? — A.  I  would  like  to 
SHj-  this  :  That  it  is  charged  that  the  Chinese  do  not  emigrate  to  foreign 
countries  to  remain,  but  only  to  earn  a  sum  of  money  and  return  to  their 
liomes  in  China.  It  is  only  alwut  thirty  years  since  our  people  connnenced 
emigrating  to  other  lands.  A  large  number  have  gone  to  the  Straits' 
iSettlements,  Manila,  Cochin-China  and  the  West  India  Islands,  and  are 
[jennanently  settlecl  there  with  thejr  families.  In  Cuba,  fully  seventy-five 
fier  cent  have  married  native  women,  and  adopted  those  Islands  as  their 
future  homes.  Many  of  those  living  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  done  the 
same.  This  course  depends  wholly  upon  their  treatment  in  any  country 
they  emigrate  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  assimilate  as  readily  as 
the  (rerman,  Irish,  English  and  other  European  immigrants  who  come 
here,  as  their  civilization  is  so  widely  difTerent  from  that  of  (Jhina.  There 
is  quite  a  large  numl)er  of  foreigners  in  China,  but  few  of  whom  have 
brought  their  families,  and  the  numVwr  is  very  small  indeed  who  have 
Hdopted  that  country  as  their  future  home.  You  must  recollect  that  the 
Chinese  immigrant  coming  to  this  country  is  denied  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  extended  to  others  in  the  way  of  citizenship  ;  the  laws  compel 
them  to  remain  aliens.  I  know  a  great  many  Chinese  will  lie  glad  to  remain 
here  permanently  with  their  families,  if  they  are  allowed  to  l>e  naturalised 
Md  can  enjoy  privileges  and  rights. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  AT  THE  SIITINOS  AT  VICTORIA,  H.C 

Victoria,  B.C.,  August  12th,  l«84. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Davin  (the  Secretary)  road  the  CoinuiiHsioii. 

Hon.  Mr.  CiiAPLBAU  :  Any  Htateuiuiits  in  tlie  shape  of  arguniniits  ur 
facts  bearing  on  the  question  in  writing  addrefwed  to  the  ConiiniHsion 
will  be  received. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Okay  :  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor  asking  for  in- 
formation that  would  be  desirable  to  have,and  also  for  detoiled  stateiiientK. 
I  observe  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  present,  and  I  would  ask  if  anything 
has  been  prepared  for  the  ccmsideration  of  the  Commission? 

CAREY.  The   Mayor  :  We  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Justice  (»rii_v  and 

R**"^  why  •"-  may  say  we  are  desirous  to  furnish  every  information  possible  to  the  (Joni 

for  not  forthcom-  mission  ;  but  I  have  been  sick  for  some  days  past,  and  as  it  has  \teeu  the 

'"*•  summer  vacation  of  some  of  the  city  ofticials,  statements,  which  otherwise 

would   have  lieen  pre|)ared,  are  not  in   readiness.     There  are  only  two 

officers  employed  by  the  corporation,  that  is  the  treasurer  and  niuiiii;i|ial 

clerk,  who  could  procure  such  evidence.    Neither  of  these  persons  hiul  the 

time  at  their  disposal,  having  )>een  fully  occupied  in  important  businewt  at 

present  before  the  council  in  res|)ect  to  the  raising  of  a  f  100,000  loan  for 

the  city,  and  have  therefore  instructed  the  sergeant  of  police  to  go  tlii'ough 

the  records  of  criminals  in  regard  to  Chinese,  and,  as  soon  as  ^wssiMe.  will 

place  all  the  information  asked  before  the  Commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Oray  :  I  suggest  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  Mayor  :  As  to  the  other  official  returns  asked  for,  Mr.  Ruwsell,  the 
city  treasurer,  is  present,  and  you  ask  him,  as  he  can  8|:»eak  foi-  liiin- 
self. 

Mr.  BussKLL  :  The  information  .sought  for  is  in  course  of  pre|mration 
and  will  be  ready  to-morrow. 

The  Secretary  here  read  the  following  letter  : — 


SMITHS.  Lands  and  Works  Dkpahtmknt, 

Victoria,  B.  C,  August  12tli,  Ihw. 

Sir.— I  have  the  honor  to  ackno  wledtre  Uie  receipt  of  a  communication  of  A  ugimt 
nth  nrom  Mr.  Davin,  conveying  to  this  (iovemment  the  first  ofHcial  intimation 
that  they  have  received  of  the  intended  sitting  of  a  Commission  on  the  Cliinew 
'  question  in  this  Province. 

This  Government  have  had  no  communication  from  tlie  Dominion  Goveriinient 
of  the  intended  appointment  of  such  a  Commission  or  of  its  flnai  appointment, 
and  no  intimation  as  to  the  time  sucli  a  Commission  would  be  lilcely  to  reavli  our 
Province.  The  conseauence  is  that  the  information  wliicb  this  Government  wouM 
have  been  able  to  collect  of  great  and  vital  importance  to  the  clear  coniprchvnsion 
of  the  bearing  which  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  into  our  I'royince 
has  upon  the  interests  of  the  white  settlers  cannot  be  forthcoming.  The  statiHtir< 
requisite  will  require  a  long  time  to  collect,  as  it  is  not  Victoria  alone  whow 
interests  are  affected,  but  from  one  end  of  the  mainland  *o  the  other  the  iinestion 
is  brought  prominently  before  the  Government. 

The  Government,  owing  to  the  circumstances  -  above  alluded  to,  rcKn''  i'"' 
they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioners  more  than  a  Imrr 
abstract  of  the  questions  and  interests  involved,  and  they  will  not  even  lie  «•»'' 
to  do  this  without  some  further  intimation  of  the  course  the  ComniisMioiiem 
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propoM  to  adopt  in  this  inquiry.  Tlie  mode  in  wliicli  tlie  evidence  is  to  Ix)  talcen. 
Mid  in  what  manner  the  persona  appearing  before  it  are  to  In;  remunerated  ana 
other  queationa  of  equal  importance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  l)e. 

Sir. 

Your  moHt  oliedient  servant, 

Wm.  SMITHE, 

C.  C.  of  L.  and  W. 
Hon  .1.  A.  Chapi.eau, 

Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 

Chairman  of  Commifwion  on  Chineae  (lueation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ciiaplkau  :  We  have  not  atiked  any  one  for  information  with 
a  view  of  putting  hiui  on  liis  defence.  The  Federal  Government  did  not 
think  the  Local  Government,  unle.s8  they  had  facts  or  HtatisticN,  would 
have  made  reprasentations  to  them  asking  for  legislation  to  restrict 
Chinese  immigration,  or  that  British  Columbia  members,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  have  demanded  restriction  on  Chinese  immigration, 
without  having  necessary  proof  to  show  those  to  whom  they  appealed 
that  such  steps  ai-e  necessary.  The  Commission  has  thought  that  corrobo- 
rative evidence  would  l>e  forthcoming  to  support  the  contentions  made  at 
Ottawa.  Any  infonnation  which  cannot  be  furnished  them  whilst  here 
may  be  forwarded  to  tlie  Capital  as  the  Commission  will  also  nit  thei-e. 
There  is  no  special  mode  of  enquiry  to  follow  out.  We  have  merely 
come  to  examine  and  observe  and  will  arrive  at  no  decision,  but  simply 
make  a  report  to  the  Federal  Government  with  a  view  to  expedite  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  at  Ottawa  next  session. 
* 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  asked  Hon.  Mr.  Hamlky,  the  collector  of  customs, 
for  returns  already  asked  frnni  him. 

[Mr.  Hamlky  handed  these  in,  stating  the  letter  accompanying  them 
embodied  all  that  wa«  in  the  return.     Hee  Appendix.] 

Hon.  Mr.  Chaplkau  to  Mayor  Carey  :  Do  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  as  chief 
mapstrate,  object  to  answering  a  few  <|ue8tions  that  may  l)e  put  you  by 
the  Commission  ? 

The  Mayor.  :  Not  the  slightest. 
JosKPii  Wkstiirof  Carey,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray:         CAREY. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,   and    how   long  have   you    l)een     here  ?   -A.  The  MHyor. 

My  name  is  Joseph  Westhrop  Carey.  I  am  mayor  of  the  city 
[of Victoria;  been    mayor  since  the   17th  of  January  last:    am  a  meni- 

lier  of  the  common  council,  and  been  so  for  foui*  or  five  years  previous  to 
I  my  election  as  mayor;  been  a  resident  of  Victoria  al>out  twenty-six  years; 

lieen  in  Victoria  since  1859. 


» 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  Chinese  resident  in  Victoria  ?- 
A.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  making  enquiries  in  respect  to  the  Chinese  pop- 
ulation here,  and  from  the  best  informe<l   merchants  they  told  me  about 
2.^,000  Chinese  were  in  the  province. 

Mr.  CiiAPLEAU  :  We  were  asking  in  Victoria  city  ? — A.  I  have  never 
made  that  enquiry.  I  might  guess  »\t  the  number  of  people  in  the  city  of 
Victoria — would  be  now  about  10,000  exclusive  of  Chinese. 
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Q,  Can  you  guess  aliout  the  numlier  of  Chinese  ? — A.  I  should  think  at 
least  3,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  municipal  census  taken? — A,  No,  sir,  not  of  Ciiiiiesr; 
there  is  no  municipal  ordinance  requiring  the  return  of  the  nuniixr  of 
Chinese,  nor  has  it  ever  lieen  attempted. 

Q,  Do  you  levy  a  tax  on  the  population  ?— A.  Yes,  a  road  tax  of  two 
dollars, 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  those  who  pay  t — A,  Yes  ;  but  not  from 
the  Chinese,  as  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them,  and  almost  impossililf  to 
collect.  The  collecting  officer  gets  ten  per  cent,  commission  on  collections 
made  from  the  Chinese.  We  have  no  municipal  regulation  here  to  ascer 
tain  the  domicile  of  the  residents  of  the  working  population. 

Q.  There  is  no  ordinance  or  regulation  in  the  city  binding  them  to  in 
scribe  themselves  as  residents  of  the  city  1 — A,  No,  sir  ;  Chinese  arc 
not  allowed  to  vote  at  municipal  elections.  They  are  disenfrauciiised 
the  same  as  the  Indians,  although  at  one  time  they  did  vote.  The  Ctiincse 
pay  all  taxes  the  same  as  other  residents. 

Q.  Do  they  contribute  in  a  large  measure  to  the  school  tax  ? — A,  I  can 
not  answer  that  question,  as  this  is  collected  by  the  provincial  go\m\ 
ment.  There  are  not  many  Chinese  children  in  the  city.  No  Cliiiiwe 
children  attend  school,  although  they  could  do  so.  They  educate  tlieii  own 
children. 
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A  few  murders. 


Q.  Are  they  proprietors  to  any  considerable  extent  of  real  estiit<'  in 
Victoria  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  rather  limited. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  how  many  are  real  estate  owners  1 — A.  1  tliiuic  i 
can  nearly.  Kwong  Lee  &  Co.  were  about  the  only  owners,  but  lecentiy 
Tai  Soong  has  purchased.  They  are  about  all,  and  the  only  two  wlm  iiave 
registered  as  owners.  I  might  correct  this  :  another  man  has  purcliaKed 
recently — On  Huig,  on  Fisguard  street.  These  are  the  only  three  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Are  they  a  troublesome  element  ? — A.  I  have  not  found  tlieni  » 
troublesome  element  to  the  white  people  of  the  city  but  amongst  tlicni 
selves,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  trace  crime  amongst  them. 

Q,  The  detection  of  it  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  am  informed  by  the  police  fii)iii 
time  to  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  crime  amongst  Chinese. 

Q.  For  drunkenness  ? — A.  No  ;  they  drink  in  their  own  houses  and  not 
as  white  people,  from  saloon  to  saloon.  The  usual  cause  of  the  arrests  of 
these  people  are  for  criminal  oifences  and  offences  against  the  saiiitAry 
laws. 


Q.   Have  there  been  many  murders  amongst  them  ?- 
of  murder  in  their  own  houses. 


-A.  Yes ;  a  few  owm 


Q,   Recently,  Mr.  Mayor  ? — A.  About  some  two  years  ago. 
there  was  a  murder  on  Fisguard  street. 


Last  yew 


Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  of  bringing  these  criminals  to  punishment  I 
A.  They  have  secret  societies  amongst  themselves. 
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Q.    Is  this  heamy  t — A.    The  police  say   they   threaten    earh    other  chliiciH'  U'aW- 
aiiiongst  themselves  in  case  they  turn  evidence.  ninny. 

Q.  Has  this  been  sworn  to  by  Chinese — that  they  dare  not  say  ho  on 
tliJH  account  I — A.  I  cannot  say,  not  having  attende<l  the  police  courtn. 
I  i-annot  say  whether  the  proportion  of  crime  amongst  them  is  aliout  the 
same  as  the  white  people.  There  are  a  great  many  more  arrests  than  con- 
victions on  account  of  the  difficult  manner  of  getting  evidence  against 
them. 


I)i>  not  ruapoct  tlu- 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  whether  their  haltits  as  i-egards  public 
morality,  public  order,  and  public  health  are  good  1 — A.  As  regards  public 
morality,  they  are  not  the  same  as  we  are.  They  do  not  respect  the  8al>- 
liath  or  wives.  Their  wives  here,  as  I  understand,  are  their  second  wives, 
Ai'd  chiefly  prostitutes  ;  these  living  and  bringing  up  their  families  whose 
children  are  known  to  be  illegitimate. 

Mr.  CiiAPLKAU  :  These  second  wives  are  their  concubines  T^  — A.  1 
(lid  not  say  that ;  but  I  understand  those  who  have  wives  here 
have  also  a  second  wife  in  China,  those  having  small  feet,  the  law  with 
them  admitting  of  this.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  may  be  a  dozen 
families  who  bring  up  their  wives  and  children   morally  and  respectably. 

Q.  Is  the  number  of  women  given  to  prostitution   large  ? — A.  Once  it  Prostitutes. 
was  limited,  now  it  is  much  larger. 

Q.  Are  these  women  of  a  troublesome  class  i — A.  Sometimes  by  way  of 
sales  and  marriages  they  give  the  police  courts  considerable  trouble.  As  to 
public  health,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  them  in  that  respect. 
They  do  not  feel  the  same  as  ourselves  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
keep  their  houses  clean.     They  never  complain  one  against  the  other. 

Q.  Are  diseases  more  prevalent  amongst  them  than  any   other  ola4»  ? — 
A.  I  think  they  are  healthy  themselves.     They   have   never  brought  dis- 
I  raaeH  amongst  the  white  people. 

Q.  Are  they  clean  so  far  as  their  persons  and  clothes  go  1 — A.  That  is  Habits  of  iicftull- 
hard  to  tell ;  but  the  letter  class  keep  themselves  clean,  hut  the  lower  '"^• 
1 1'la.ss  we  cannot  tell. 

Q.  They  clean  themselves,  shaving  their  heads,  and  cleaning  their  ears? 
A.  Yes,  they  do  ;  but  the  poorer  classes  have  a  poor  chance. 

Q.  Do  they  respect  their  contracts  ?  — A.  I  think  tliey  respect  contracts  Hcspect  contractH- 
|a.s  regards  lalwr,  etc.,  in  a  very  fair  way.     It  may  be  a  complaint  that 
lif  the  Chinese  .servant   wants  to  leave  he  does  .so  at  a  day's  notice. 

Q.  Have  you  any  municipal  regulation  or  provincial  laws  to  make 
I  them  execute  their  contracts,  either  as  servants  or  fann  laborers?— 
I  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  local  statute,  except  as  master  and  servant ;  but 
jit  ha.s  never  been  enfor<id.  There  is  no  local  statute,  I  think,  to  force 
Ithein  to  go  to  prison  in  case  they  leave  before  their  time. 

Q.  Are    there  any    objections  to  their    coming    as    servants  ?-  -A.  I  'V?""."*  *Ay  "'  '•' 
jthink  the  great  objection  to  Chinese  immigration  is  this  :  that  they   sup-  hiive'  Chlneso  wT 
Iplaiit  the  peasant  population  that  should   he  in  the  country,  and   never  servants. 
\'«iimilate.     They  never  contribute  to  the  defence  of  tlie  countiy  or  legis- 
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late  ;  but  make  money  and  go  Itack  to  China,  8«uding  a  poor  one  in  tlifir 
place.  There  w  no  law  to  prevent  them  from  Itecomiiig  naturalizMi,  )iut 
it  Ih  impoMible  to  Anglicize  c  Chiiuunan.  They  are  a  nonHWfliniiliitiii); 
race,  even  if  they  were  allowed  all  chanceH  to  Itecorae  citiienH  or  Imd  nil 
rights  of  citizeiuhip  offered  them. 

Q.  Have  they  impeded  white  people  from  coming  in  1— A.  From  (^liser 
vation,  it  wuh  ditiicult  for  laboring  people  to  get  here,  owing  to  tlif 
expense.  iShipH  from  Chimi  brought  Chinamen  at  from  $lli  to  ^'20  \wr 
head  ;  and  if  we  could  have  got  white  people  here  at  the  same  i-aU*  thf 
Chinese  would  never  have  uome,  as  white  people  would  have  lieen  \m 
glad  to  have  got  the  same  wages  as  Chinese,  which  is  from  #30  to  !?:>")  jicr 
month. 

Q.  How  is  it  it  codts  less  to  bring  them  from  China  than  from  otlier 
places  where  white  people  are  ?  —  A.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  they  hav<-  Inyh 
brought  from  China  for  flft  to  |20  u  head.  I  do  not  know  what  tlu'  ratr 
is  now,  but  at  that  time  you  could  not  get  to  Han  Francisco  for  :?|.')  or 
»20. 

Cj.  Are  they  go<Kl  bands  in  manufactories  ? — A.  There  is  only  cfiUiii 
kinds  of  work  they  can  do.  There  are  two  shoe  factories,  employing  hIhiui 
sixty  each,  and  no  complaints  against  them.  Five  or  six  hundred  are  <mii 
ployed  on  sewing  machines,  making  clothes  to  sell  to  their  own  populutinn 
in  the  country.  Lalwr  wages  is  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I 
remember  what  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  lalmrers  got  twenty-six  years 
ago,  which  was  a  shilling  a  day  ;  and  think  wages  are  alwut  the  same  iio» 
as  ten  years  ago,  except  in  the  mines.  Wages  have  not  raised  in  wim 
quence  of  the  railway,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  who  are  employetl  *! 
926  a  month.  Contractors,  I  do  not  think,  could  have  undertaken  their 
work  on  the  railway  at  that  time,  on  account  of  so  many  railways  lieiii^ 
then  made.  Their  work  is  not  more  profitable  to  them  as  white  lalwr. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Onderdonk,  the  contractor  of  the  Ciinadiaii 
Pacific  Railway,  and  he  said  he  would  have  one  white  man  in  prefereiiif  I 
to  three  Chinamen  for  chopping  wood.  The  reason  why  white  labor  is  not 
employed  is  owing  to  its  scarcity  ;  but  wherever  we  can  get  a  white  riian 
we  should  employ  him  in  preference.  In  the  mines  they  are  enij>loyed, 
1>ecauHe  you  can  depend  upon  tliem  in  regard  to  having  no  strikes.  I 
The  puoplu  ttfralil  think  the  objection  I  hear  fn>m  time  to  time  is  they  are  afraid  of  an  over 
?'  T  fl''*''"!^*'''"'  whelming  population  of  Chinese  entering  the  province,  and  monopolizi")!  I 
omneao.  all  avenues  of  tnide ;  and  what  is  retjuired  is  that  no  more  should  I* 

allowed  to  come.     Although  they  pay  duty  on  their  goods,  th.  y  lixe  en- 
tirely on  their  own  products  from  China,  living  on  rice  chiefly,  wearinif  I 
clothes  manufactured  by  themselves,  and  I  do  not  suppose  they  consuiuei  I 
single  sack  of  flour  ;  whereas  all  the  white  population,  however  jxioi'  thev 
may  be,  will  have  a  certain  amount  of  home-made  furniture,  and  in  this  I 
respect  the  Chinese  have  nothing  in  their  houses  except  w^hat  conie.s  from 
China,  wearing  even  Chinese  shoes. 

The  Attorj}KY-Oknkkai,  was  allowed  to  ask  the  mayor  a  few  qiie.stioiis.  | 
The  mayor,  replying,  said  : 

Chineac  compete        Where  skilled  labor  is  require<l  Chinamen  cannot  be  employed,  l)Wuu*| 

lo^rt^'klnd'^f''  *^«y  ^^  "o*  mechanics.     It  is  only  in  a  domestic  capacity  they  ai-e  era  f 

labor.  ployed.     At  first  the  common  labor  work  as  regards  a  shovel  requii-e«  no| 

training.     The  competition  being  principally  in  the  commoner  t'las.s  «| 
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lalior,  tlie  Chinaman  living  on  the  products  and  in  the  liabitM  of  liiit  own 
country  could  exiHt  where  a  white  man  could  not.  Chinese  cannot  l>e  re- 
lied on  at  all  in  case  of  fire,  hut  look  on  like  ho  many  fools  and  at  a  Iohh 
what  to  do.  And  what  I  know  myself,  and  what  I  li.ivo  i)een  told  fn)in 
the  police,  iw  I  have  said  liefore,  it  is  inipoR.>i)ile  to  tnicr  <  -ime  anion^t 
them. 

(^.  Who  are  Kwong  Lee  A-  Co.,  that  you  said  v nv  Chi'uwe  pro|)erty 
owners?  -A.   I  do  not  know,  as  there  may  Is'  a  h»    '    ad  or  only  oiu    man 
in  the  firm  ;  but  I   know  it  is  a  firm   ttuding  l)etween  In  i-e  aiui  China. 


t^.  Uo  you  know  of  any  wills  hasing  lieeii  made? — A  No.  Tlii'  lulniin- 
istration  of  theii-  estates  never  takes  pliu.-e  through  'he  on  arts,  and  then;- 
for«  «8cape  duty  to  the  Governnieut  on  property  lert.  1  believe  they  have 
lioth  crimiiiHl  an<l  civil  codes  of  law  peculiar  anionprst  themselves,  having; 
laws  to  govern  themselves  here  ;  and  T  hav  •  l)een  given  to  understand  ii 
they  escape  vigilance  here  and  get  to  China,  the  offender  will  lie  ti-aced  and 
punished  at  home  in  their  own  country.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  an* 
only  ten  or  a  dozen  families  in  the  city. 


KtiiitivuHtliiii'havo 
cimrtH  of  idelr 
own. 


Sunt.  Bloohfikld,  exanuned  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray 
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ill  tho  detection  of 
frimc. 


My  name'  is  Charles  T.  Blotmifield,  and  I  am  superintendent  of  city  a.ooochinonoiniiio 
police.  I  have  lieen  fourteen  years  in  the  police  force.  There  are  now  in  ""'' "'  P'''"'ont- 
the  city  and  vicinity  about  2,000  Chinese.  At  present  there  are  a  great 
nunilier  distributed  along  the  coast,  at  the  canneries,  and  on  the  railway, 
who  will  return  hei-e  in  the  winter.  The  nunil)er  here  last  winter  would 
lie  lietween  3,000  and  4,000.  There  has  l)een  a  great  increase  in  their 
nuniliere  this  last  three  or  four  years.  I  think  the  year  liefore  last  three 
or  four  ships  came  with  an  average  of  600  each,  and  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  every  summer  since  the  commencement  of  the  railway. 
The  canneries  may  have  added  a  few  to  their  numbers.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  them  comply  with  any  law,  and  esptxjially  the  sanitary  laws.  They 
pay  no  respect  to  our  laws,  and  if  any  crime  is  committed  you  cannot  get 
anything  out  of  them.  They  tell  you,  when  asked,  "  They  do  not  savey," 
meaning  they  do  not  know,  and  give  -o  assistance — not  the  slightest. 
Even  with  an  interpreter  you  cannot  get  any  true  information,  or  from 
the  l)e8t  Chinese  merchants.  I  have  caught  a  mar  almost  in  the  act  of 
committing  crime,  but  when  their  own  countrymen  aiv  brought  into  tho 
court  they  dare  not  give  evidence.  It  might  assist  greatly  if  we  had  a 
white  interpreter.  As  to  sanitary  laws,  I  have  tried  to  find  out  who  is 
the  party  or  owners  of  the  property,  which  is  almost  impossible.  The  only 
way  is  to  find  out  who  pays  the  rent,  and  it  is  frequently  impassible  to 
know  who  does  this.  And  suppose  you  do  find  the  man  and  serve  a  notice 
on  him,  when  you  return  to  the  house  you  find  he  is  gone,  perhaps  away 
altogether,  to  New  Westminster  ;  so  they  move  about.  I  have  known  in- 
stances wherein  buildings  and  their  owners  have  Vjeen  presented  to  the 
j^nnd  jury  as  nuisances  and  no  action  been  taken. 

Q.  But  such  buildings  as  a  rotten,  tumble-down  property — is  there  no  jj^rd  to  enforce 
law  to  force  the  building  to  l»e  torn  down  rather  than  let  the  public  f^g'r.*fn^"*"*"'' 
[  naffer  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  enforce  any 
hy-law  with  the  Chinese. 


HLOOMPIBD 


M 


The  Attornky-Gbneral  thoujo^t  there  was  no  law  to  remedy  this:  und, 
after  some  discaRsion, 

''*"'de3[~^"  rtB'"^  Superintendent  Bloompibld  continued  :  Their  quarters  are  very  uuuli 
Hinell  of  opinm  crowded  up  as  a  rule.  They  crowd  into  say  a  room  that  would 
stifling.  contain    ten    whites    they    may    put    in    thirty.     A     room    forty    liy 

eighteen  feet  and  six  feet  high  to  the  rafters,  I  have  seen  sevfutv 
in  it.  The  smell  of  opium  is  stifling.  They  play  dominoess,  aiirl 
tan-tan,  and  gamble  rather.  The  better  class  are  reasonably  cleanly,  but 
the  lower  class  are  the  opposite,  more  so  than  white  people  of  the  same 
class.  They  are  equal  to  the  worst  classes  in  London  and  other  •rieat 
cities.  When  they  steal  they  mn  off  and  mix  themselves  in  a  ci-owd,  and 
no  one  will  tell,  but  will  say  :  "  No  one  come,"  when  asked.  Their  drains, 
gardens,  etc.,  are  very  bad  to  even  keep  at  all  clean.  Most  of  the  women 
Crime  and  prosti-  here  are  prostitutes  ;  about  a  hundred  in  number  here  at  present.  They 
will  sit  at  their  doors  and  wickets,  decoying  young  lads,  and  they  are  ex 
tremely  difficult  to  cateh. 


tution. 
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Q.  Do  they  bring  diseases  with  them  generally  ? — A.  Syphilis  and  ntliei 
venereal  diseases.  These  women  are  used  as  merchandise,  and  are  Ijougiit 
and  sold.  Every  ship  from  China  brings  more  or  less,  as  many  as  twenty 
five  at  a  time  occasionally.  Leprosy  cases,  but  not  very  bad,  have  )i«eu 
,here.  I  have  known  ten  or  twelve  ca.ses  of  male  leprosy  within  the  past 
ten  years.  One  of  these  parties,  about  eight  years  ago,  was  kept  outside 
the  city  limits  in  the  bush,  and  lived  by  stealing  hens,  chickens,  etc.. 
no  one  caring  to  go  near  him,  and  died  out  there.  The  merchants,  liow- 
ever,  sometimes  contributed  partially  to  his  support.  Another  case  I 
remember  was  found  in  a  burned  building,  and  his  hands  and  feet  dropped 
off  him.     Three  or  four  very  bad  cases  have  died. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  aiUng  now  1 — A.  One   is   at   present  reported 
now  in   Victoria.     Two  Chinese  doctors  have  seen  him  and   say  it  is 
leprosy,  though  our  white  doctors  say  there  is  nothing  in  it.     Dr.  Helm  j 
cken  examined  this  case  about  four  or  five  months  ago.      Very   few  are  1 
intemperate,  though  we  have  had  a  few  cases.     Opium  is  the  Chinese  evil. 
and  when  once  the  habit  is  contracted  it  cannot  Ite  got  over.     This  liaiiit 
has  increased  with  the  population.     Opium  is  used  in  every  house,  with  | 
scarcely  an  exception.     This  evil  is  growing  with  the   whites,  especialW 
on  the  United  States  side.    The  population  who  use  this  are  priniipalh 
workingmeu,   such   as    painters,    and    white    women   prostitutes,   Indian  | 
women,  ete.     Tliere   are   not   many   cases   amongst   young    and    Indus 
trious  men,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  it ;  but  I  have  l)een  told  <in  j,'<)ixi  | 
authority  that  white  girls  »f  respectable  pareiits  use  it. 

Q.  Are  the  persons  giving  you  this  information  reliaiile  I — A.  Peit'eitly. 
I  have  seen  white  women  smoking  in  the  Chinese  dens  myself.  Liirceiiv| 
is  the  principal  crime  amongst  Chinese.  Next  to  larcen'-  is  assaults,  cut- 
ting, wounding,  an''-  knocking  on  their  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  r()l>l)fiy. 
ete.  During  the  last  eight  years  only  one  cast'  had  been  brought  to  jus  l 
tice — Wong  Foong — by  evidence  from  themselves,  and  who  got  Hfteeii| 
years,  and  is  now  in  the  New  Westminster  Penitentiary. 

Superintendent  Bloompibi.d  here  handed  Mr.  Justice  Gray  a  Cliinesfj 
fan,  remarking  :  Your  honor  will  see  an  article  here  which  is  carried  veiij 
much  by  them — which  is  a  fan,  a  very   pi-ett/  article,  but  when   opeiiedl 
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i8  not  80  fantastic  as  its  appearance  might  convey, 
found  to  contain  a  Chinese  dagger. 
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Victoria,  B.C.,  August  13th,  1884. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  stated  that,  owing  to  the  morning  papers  having 
emitted  part  of  the  evidence  taken  the  day  previous,  the  shorthand  writer 
would  have  to  read  it  from  his  notes,  in  reference  tx)  a  leprosy  case  seen  by 
two  Chinese  doctors,  and  Dr.  Helmcken  having  seen  the  same  and  pro- 
nounced it,  in  his  opinion,  as  not  leprosy,  consequently  it  would  l>e 
necessary  to  liave  Dr.  Helmcken  examined.  It  is  important  the  papers 
should  present  the  evidence  fairly,  otherwise  the  public  might  form  errone- 
ous opinions ;  though  I  feel  bound  to  say  I  do  not  believe  the  omission 
was  wilful. 


Sergeant  Flewin,  examined  : 

/riy  name  is  John  Flewin.  I  have  been  in  the  police  force  a  little 
over  four  years.  I  am  a  native  of  this  place,  and  have  never  been 
in  any  other  police  force.  My  duties  as  police  officer  has  brought 
me  in  contact  with  the  Chinese  a  good  deal,  having  visited  their 
quarters  considerably  in  the  position  of  a  sanittiry  officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  justice  Gray  :  I  wish  to  say.  Sergeant  Flewin,  we  want  you  to 
conceal  no  evidence,  but  to  speak  your  own  mind  clearly  and  in  plain 
language. 


FLEWIK.. 


their  habitations. 


Sergeant  Flewin  ;  As  a  rule  Chinese  in  their  habitations  are  tilthy,  but  Chinese 

1      •  11  mi  1  •  1  p  •  »KoI,.  liii 

m  their  persons  are  more  cleanly.  They  have  no  idea  of  carrying  out 
their  sanitarj'  arrangements  or  carrying  away  filth,  etc,  and  crowd  together 
very  thickly,  a  great  many  in  a  very  few  houses. 

Q.  What  extent  or  area  is  covered  by  Chinatown  ?—  A.  It  covers  a 
greater  portion  of  four  blocks,  which  are  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
Chinese,    Alout  two  or  three  thousand  I  should  judge  are  in  these  blocks. 

Q.  Do  you  include  in  this  number  those  who  are  in  domestic  service  ? —  Urinoljopt  in  store 
i  A.  I  include  those  who  sleep  there ;  many  sleep  where  they  are  employed,  '"''  '""^""'"K- 
of  the  city.  Their  premises  are  filthy,  and  their 
18  kept  in  barrels  and  tins  on  their  premises,  and  which  is 
for  fertilizing.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  them 
t".  clear  it  away.  They  never  take  it  away  until  the  vessels  are 
full,  which  are  then  taken  off  by  Chinese  gardeners.  The  Iwrrels 
carried  around  by  these  gardeners  in  the  day  time  are  not  for  collect- 
ing this,  but  for  gathering  up  swill.  The  urine  is  carried  away  at 
"ight  time.  It  is  not  repeated  sufficiently  often  so  as  to  keep  the  prem- 
ises in  a  healthy  state.  They  live  principally  on  rice,  vegetables,  pork, 
i»nd  dried  fish — tJiey  are  very  fond  of  pork.  They  do  nothing  to  conform 
the  sanitary  laws  without  being  compelled.  When  enforcing  the  law 
e  always  go  after  the  occupieni  of  dwellings  ;  but  it  is  with  very  great 
ifficulty  we  can  find  them,  as  they  are  always  moving  about.     There  ia 
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little  or  no  drainage  in  Chinatown.  In  police  matters  we  have  a  great 
trouble  in  tracing  crime  amongst  themselves,  through  their  reluctaiiue  in 
giving  evidence  and  the  difficulty  in  understanding  them,  and  then  tlieir 
evidence  cannot  be  relied  upon.  I  think  a  white  interpreter  here  would  fatili 
tate  us  in  carrying  out  the  law  amongst  them.  They  are  a  temjjerate 
people,  but  drink  a  considerable  quantity  of  Chinese  liquor  in  their  own 
dwellings.  1  have  only  known  two  or  three  cases  of  drunkenness  on  the 
streets.  Their  crimes  are  almost  exclusively  larceny.  The  first  dilliculty 
is,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  language  and  customs ;  and,  secondly,  there 
is  a  positive  reluctance  to  give  any  evidence  at  all.  There  appears  to  ]ie  an 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  them ;  every  Chinaman  seems  to  ht^Iong  to 
two  or  three  secret  societies.  The  higher  class  have  a  society  of  their  own. 
of  which  we  see  little  work  of  this  here.  The  same  difficulty  i.s  coutined 
to  the  higher  classes  in  finding  it  out.  Murder  is  the  chief  crime  anion^t 
these. 
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Q.  How  many  murders  have  there  \>een  during  the  last  four  years?    A. 
About  three  or  four  murders ;   but  only  one   conviction  of   manslaugliter. 
This  murder  on  Fisguard  street  was  amongst  the  merchants.     There  are  i 
upwards  of   one  hundred  women  here.     Their  characters  are  very  low.  | 
almost   all    prostitutes.     White    people   get    into    trouble    with    them 
men  having  been  robbe<l  in  their  houses.     White  men — chiefly  young  ladsl 
of  nineteen   and   twenty    years  of  age — frequent   these   houses.     I  have! 
frequently  driven  them  away.     The  women  do  not  drink,  but  all  sinokfl 
opium  and  tobacco.     They  are  as  a  rule  very  particular  and  neat  in  theirj 
dress.     They  do  not  introduce  venereal  diseases  amongst  the  p()|>ulfttifln| 
any  more  than  white  prostitutes.     I  cannot  say  whether  they  have  leprosvf 
cases  amongst  them.     I  know  only  of  one  case,  the  man  l)eing  in  prisniLl 
Two  Chinese  doctors   have   seen  him  and    said  it  was  a  bad    case,  thoiiglij 
Dr.  Helnicken  said  it  was  not  leprosy.     This  man  was  in  a  solitary  ceil  all 
the  time,  and  was  discharged;  but  has  since  been  confined  for  vagrHiial 
While  in  gaol  he  was  very  much  emaciated  ;  his  skin  seemed  to  lie  tireakl 
ing  out  in  sores*  and  his  feet  turned  black.     I  do  not  know  of  any  whiwl 
doctors  visiting  other  cases  such  as  this,  only   Chinese  doctors,  and  tlietl 
use  the  term  leprosy  in  defining  the  disease.     I  do  not  know  what  iepiwjl 
is  exactly.     The  chief  objections  to  Chinese  is  on  account  of  the  inipassij^ 
bility  to  trace  crime  amongst  them,  their    unclean    premises  and  opiuni 
smoking.    I  have  no  faith  in  their  women,  and  have  lieen  told  that  itisodij 
the  lower  class   who  are   allowed   to  leave   China.     I  believe  the  Chiii« 
government  do  not  allow  them  to  leave  ;  but  they  are  smuggled  awav  m 
these  old  Chinese  women.     Some  of  the  women   here   are    married ;  l« 
they  are  usually  kept  in  their  houses.  I  have  accompanied  Mr.  Bull,  wM 
collecting  the  municipal  road-tax,  and    great  difficulty   was   expriencfl 
in  collecting  it,  except  where  the  owner  is    known,  when  you   frequeiitlj 
seize  their  goods  in  •  order  to  collect  this  tax.     Opium-smoking  is  chiflf 
carried  on  in  their  own  dens,  and  is  an  intoxicant. 

Mr.  Davik  suggested  that  Sergeant  Flewin  beaske<l,  astotheircoiiditi" 
when  brought  to  the  gaol  1 

Sergeant  Flkwin  :  Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  brought  to  piison,  iM 
head  and  queues  are  covered  with  vermir*.  In  January  last  eleven  j 
twelve  cases  were  brought  to  gaol,  and  the  majority  of  these  had  vpra| 
The  Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  very  dirty ;  out  of  eleven  or  twelve  of  these « 
state  of  filth  and  vermin  would  be  aVmut  the  same,  especially  anion!.' ' 
Chinooks.    The  white  people  of  the  same  class  are  also  just  as  Imd,  th«tl 
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the  whiskey  drinkers.    In  winter  there  are  abojut  double  the  population  of  White  wiiUkcy 
Chinese  in  Victoria,  when  tlie  canneries  and  railway  workr,  are  closed  down,  bwl!'"'" "'""''  *" 
The  laboring  classes  are  industrious  as  a  rule.     Those  who  go  out  garden- 
ing, chopping  wood,  etc.,  are  cleanly; .     Most  of  tlie  Chinese  seem  to  know  tIic  inbororH  in- 
how  to  read  and  write  i:.   their  own   language.     They  are  very  careful  of  jli""^,',^'"""  ""'' 
their  money.     A  great  numl»er  gamble ;  but  few  with  the  whites.     The 
clmracters  of  the  white  jjeople  who  gamble  with  them  are  on  a  par  with 
the  Chinese,  and  are  an  undesiral)le  class,  giving  us  the  most  trouble,  and 
ai-e  usually  known  as  "gaol-birds." 

Mr.  Davie  liere  suggested  Mr.  Dunsmuir  might  be  heard  on  the  subject, 
Aiid  by  doing  so  others  might  be  induced  to  come  forth  also. 

Mr.  Justice  GtBAY  :  Mr.  Dunsmuir  has  already  l>eeu  communicated  with, 
and  signified  his  willingness  to  appeal-. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  to  tnie  Attornky-General  :  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  i-etuni, 
already  asked  for  of  the  number  of  convictions  against  Chinese  criminals 
for  the  past  nine  or  ten  years,  is  ready  ? 

Mr.  Davie  ;  The  Govenunent  will  Im  unable  to  compile  the  statistics 
asked  for  with  reference  to  tlie  number  of  Chinese  criminals  and  the  cost 
they  are  to  the  crown.  There  are  not  a  great  many  convictions,  these 
being  principally  for  offences  agair.st  tlie  whites  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  in 
pro()ortioning  them.  However,  the  number  of  Chinese  who  have  been 
convicted,  and  as  much  of  the  required  information,  will  be  prepared  at 
once. 


Hon.  a.  E.  B.  Davie,   Attorney-General,  examined  : 


DAVIE. 


I  have  been  resident  in  the  province  over  twenty-two  years  and  am  bar-  OnportHnlties  for 
rister-atrlaw  by  profession,  and  been  engaged  in  my  profession  as  clerk  and  cimrHtter. 
barrister  since  1862,  having  l»een  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  crown  and 
attorney-general,  at  assizes  both  upon  the  mainland  and  tlie  Island,  and 
have  had  considerable  opportunity  of  observing  the  Chinese   character. 
Geiieiully  speaking  they  are  not  truthial  witnesses,  indeed  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  so  far  as  they  ar"  concerned,  to  find  out  the  facts  of  any  case.    This 
is,  I  think,  more  from  a  desire  on  their  part  not  to  give  the  truth  than  from 
tile  difficulty  of  interpreting.   80  much  so  has  this  been  the  case  it  has 
lieeii  recognize:!  generally  by  Jurors,  so  much  so  that  it  has  led  to  a  failure 
of  justice.   White  people,  to  my  knowledge,  have  escaped   owing  to  juries 
distrusting  the  Chinese.  Speaking  without  statistics,  my  impression  is,  in 
the  past,  there  has  been  a  greater  numl)er  oi'  criminal  Chinese  cases  than  Chinese  tustimonr 
were   recently,  although    tlie  population   has  increased,  which    I    cannot 
account  for.    Certain  it  is,  however,  that  crimes  which  have  been  known  to 
have  been  committed  by  themselves,   especially  homicides   and  assaults, 
notwithstanding  the  expense  put  to  by  the  Government,  their  efforts  have 
generally  failed,  on  account  of  their  showing  a  reluctance  to  give  informa- 
tion.   As  an  illustration;  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  a   Chinawoman  Difficulty  'n  do-^. 
and  Chiiv  -    in  were  found  murdered  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  knives,  and  'ectlng  cr.  ne. 
to  cover  t      tracks  of  the  murder  the  house  was  set  fire  to.    The  supposed 
murderer  went  and  clianged  his  clothes,  and  tlie  person  in  whose  house  the 
clothes  were  changed  would  not  come  forward  and  give  evidence  to  this. 
The  police  could  not  obtain  any  infonnation,  although  the  crime  wa.s  known 
to  have  Ijeen  committed  onlv  two  or  three  hours  liefore. 
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frauded out  of  le- 
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Feeling  agaiiist 
Chineoe  univenal. 


Q.  How  was  it  known  lie  had  changed  his  clothes  ? — A.  The  fact  was  he 
had  clean  clothes  on  him  when  arrested,  and  the  night  l>efore  the  accused  lutd 
been  with  the  woman  at  a  banquet,  and  he  made  the  remark  at  the  ijoliif 
court  he  had  worn  those  clothes  over  a  week,  when  in  fact  they  were  iiiiitc 
new.  We  find  that  the  knowledge  of  crime  ;a  kept  amongst  themselves,  hikI 
if  dealt  with  are  dealt  with  by  themselves.  With  estates  of  Chinese  tlitn 
do  not  make  wills,  and  the  intestate  estates  dealt  with  by  the  court  are 
very  few;  thus  the  Government  is  defrauded  out  of  its  proper  revenues,  and 
have  no  means  as  far  as  we  go  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  propertv 
possessed  by  any  deceased  Chinaman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  nw 
rather  astute  in  this  matter,  and  on  account  of  polygamy  amongst  them  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  their  relatives  in  their  own  country, 
and  this  is  perhaps  why  they  do  not  bring  their  estates  for  administration. 
The  number  of  Chinese  families  are  very  few ;  they  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  and  take  it  out  of  the  country.  That  is  one 
complaint  of  the  white  people  in  the  place.  Speaknig  as  a  person 
having  sometime  been  in  politics,  as  far  as  I  go,  I  can  state  that 
the  feeling  against  the  Chinese  is  universal  and  widesprea/l.  The 
workingmen  of  the  country  are  certainly  opposed  to  their  immigration, 
and  they  really  consider,  the  Chinese  themselves,  there  are  too  many  of 
them  in  the  country.  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the  criminal  statistics  are 
concerned,  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  McBride,  at  New  Westminster,  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years'  records,  and  during  that  period  there  will  be  few 
instances  of  Chinese  convictions  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  ineiitioitpd. 
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18,000  In  the  pro- 
vince. 


Cannot  oasimi-  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  :  There  is   no   chance   of  assimilation  with  other  | 

'***•  people  1 — A.  No,  they  are  a  foreign  element,  and  certainly  there  wits  no  | 

desire  for  it  from  the  whites,  and  probably  none  on  the  part  of  the  (Jliinese, 
and  apparently  always  will  be  so.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  rapidity  t!ie 
Rapid  progress  of  Canadian   Pacific    Railway   has  progressed  in  this  country  is  owiii^  to 
ChbT^  labor  '"     Chinese  labor.  We  got  along  for  a  long  numl)er  of  years  without  tlieni, 
and,  admitting  they  have  been  useful,  their  presence  has  kept  out  other ' 
labor  that  would  have  come  in  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  anionjpt  i 
us.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  same  amount  of  capital  would  ha\  (^  been 
spent  in  the  province,  had  they  not  \yeen  here,  although,  I  know  capitaHsb 
have  employed  Chinamen,  and  they  inight  have  lieen  an  inducement  for  its  I 
outlay.  I  believe  there  are  al)out   18,000  of  them   in  the  province.  W'n 
have  not  had  to  support  Chinese  immigrants.   I  am  unaware  whethei  the  I 
Chinese  have  subscribed  to  the  Royal  Hospital  in  this  city  or  not,  1  have  I 
reason  to  think  the  leading  Chinese  have.  They  have  contributed  in  a  fair! 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  community  to  the  late  colliery  di.siister  atj 
Nanaimo.     I  cannot  say  what  the  amount  of  tax  is  they  contriluite  to^l 
wards    the   schools,   only    by   examining  the    butt  end    of   the    liooks.! 
The  Chinese  children  are  admitted  to  the  schools,  hut  very  few  <  if  them  I 
are    here,    and    this   privilege   is   never  availed   of.     I    do    not    kn"*l 
whether  they   have   been    cared   for   in   regard   to  those  who  liave  iiol 
visible    means    of    support.     Instances    have   l>een    known    wlieiv  thfl 
Chinese  have  left  their  fellow-countrymen  when  in  a  destitute  eomlitioal 
A  case  of  this  sort  happened  at  New  Westminster,  where  a  man  wiu;  leftl 
out  in  a  tent  and  died  ohere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  (Jray  :  I  remember  this  case  ;  it  was  not  cMntl.'I 
80.  It  was  tried  before  me,  and  the  facts  were  these  :  Ttn'  ra««I 
was  taken  out  into  a  tent  at  his  own  request,  owing  to  ii  disen*! 
and    died   within   twenty-four  hours.    A  man  was   left  with    him. 
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accused  parties  were  therefore  discharged,  the  jury  hringiiig  in  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty. 


y.  Is  there  a  secret  organization  which  tries  theii-  own  cases? — A.  No,  J^,  wlilu;  iuicrpre 
they  are  reluctant  to  give  information.  The  Government  hsvs  not  tried  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  white  interpreter,  though,  I  may  say,  there  are 
tiretri-ate  Chinese  interpreters.  Undoubtedly  it  would  he  beneficial  to  have 
a  white  interpreter.  Personating  one  another  is  one  of  the  difficulties  the 
tax-collector  has  to  meet,  the  Chinese,  lieing  so  similar  in  features ;  and  it 
has  l)een  suggested,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  be  photographe<l.  It  might  l»e 
(lone,  but  I  hardly  think  it  practicable  to  make  the  register  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tax-collecting.  They  do  not  associate  with  the  whites  at  all,  even 
the  Iteat  classes.  The  Indians  did  not  associate  with  them,  much  more  so 
the  working  classes.  Opium-smoking,  according  to  the  i-eports  of  the 
police  officers,  is  carried  on  by  the  white  people  in  these  dens,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  class  of  people  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  :  Is  the  hai)it  of  opium-smoking  carried  on  to  such  an  Opium-ginokiiiB. 
extent  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  public  health,  peace  or  morality?  Are  their 
twl  habits  more  public  thai*  those  of  the  whites  ? — A.  As  to  opium-smok- 
ing, 1  have  seen  the  Chinese  under  the  influence  of  it,  but  cannot  say  I 
have  observe*!  it  particularly.  I  have  not  witnessed  the  biul  effects  gener- 
ally, though  I  have  seen  the  bad  after  effects  on  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Orav  :  The  mayor  stated  yesterday  that  the  Chinese  why  white  gci- 

iiever  became  settlers,  and  the  desin*  was  that  white  people  should  become  J;'™.'"'*"  ""' 

so:  is  the  statement  that  the  reason  white  people  do  not  come  here  on 

accomit  of  the  presence  of  Chinese  coirect,  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  lock- 

iiig-up    of    the    railway    lands  ?      A.     Expi*essing   simply    an    opinion, 

I    think     the     presence     of    Chinese    (letei-s    whit<'     immigrants     and 

settiei'K  from   coming    h  re.     One    great    cause    of    white    settlers    not 

'llinj^'    here    has    been     the    embargo    on    the    railway    lands,    which 

*a«    taken    off"    <|uite    recently.     It    is    not     true     a     great     numljer 

[flf  settlers  have   left   the    country.     A    great   many    families  have  gone 

I  into  the  tielta  of  the  Fraser  the  pa«t  year.   If  I    were  a   lalwirer  East,  I 

piiouid  be  very  reluctant  to  come  here  knowing  .so  many  Cliine.se  were  in 

I  the  comitry.   The  cost  of  getting  here  has  been  one  cause  why  white  people 

[liave  not  come  here.   The  labor  market,  that   is   particularly  for  lalK)r,  is 

Igiiod.  A  laborer  will  usually  find  a  nuirket  for  his  labor,  but  finds  he  can- 

jiiotget  on  when  the  Chinese  comjiete  again.st  him.    Manufactories  put  up 

Jhv  white  j)eople  have  not  perished  on  account  of  Chinese  lalmr.   Kurtz's 

jfigar  manufactory  employs  all  white  laltor.  The  white  population  here  is 

lobiigt'il  to  have  Chinese  ItHmr  for  domestic  purposes  as   we  cannot  get  cannot  get  white 

|whit<'  .servants.  The  occupation  of  Chinamen  in  the  interior  is  chiefly  min-  domostic  scrvanta. 

|iiig  -tliat  is,  not  speaking  of  railway  construction.   In  Caril)Oo,  there  are 

lirom  700  to  1,000  engagetl  in  mining     -  working  on  their  own  account  at 

|*hat  i.s  termed   "shell   labor."    They  M'ill   not  go  fii'st  into  the  mines,  but 

My  follow  after  the  whites,  taking  up  old  ground  and  working  it  over  again. 

y.  Are  there  many  given  to  agricultural  pursuits? — A.  Chiefly  gardening.  ciiiiio«e  employ- 
•^heii  they  are  successful  they   live  on   meat,  etc.,  when  they  do   well.  •"«"»»• 
■Takinf;  2,000  or  3,000  as  being  in  Victoria  and  for  railway  construction 
KUlw)ut  6,000,  I  do  not  think  18,000  too  high  a  figure  to  estimate  the  i8,oo0iu  pi-ovinco. 
Chinese  population  of  the  province.  There  are  many  engaged  at  the  can- 
penos  up   the  coast.     I  think  there  are  more  than   3,000  in  Victoria. 
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As  a  representative  mail,  I  may  say  I  believe  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  wish  no  more  to  come  here,  and  it  is  a  deep-rooted  feeling.  This  t'pt'l- 
ing  has  not  been  crammed  by  politicians.  I  believe  the  anti-Chinese  feel- 
ing is  genuine,  and  not  a  polical  clap-trap,  as  it  has  been  8tigmatize<l.  The 
feeling  is  those  at  present  will  have  to  stay,  and  that  a  prohilii- 
tive  measure  is  what  is  sought  for.  I  l>elieve  it  to  be  a  strong 
personal  feeling,  though  there  may  be  some  found  who  would 
come  forward  to  urge  them  to  come  into  the  country  as  foimeily,. 
but  they  are  decidedly  in  the  minority.  The  English,  Scotch  or  Irish  do 
not  like  the  Chinese.  The  reason  why  the  restriction  law  is  "vadwl  to 
such  an  extent  in  California  is,  because,  I  presume,  it  is  defecti\e. 
The  Chinese  are  a  much  greater  source  of  expense  tx)  the  Government,  in 
regard  to  justice,  than  the  whites.  A  crime  is  detected  and  every  effort 
put  forward  in  order  to  find  it  out.  The  reason  is,  it  takes  a  much  loiiycr 
time  to  investigate  than  a  crime  amongst  whites. 

Q.  What  proof  have  you  to  furnish  the  people  of  the  other  proxinces 
that  the  expenses  they  entail  on  the  a^iministration  of  justice  is  heavier 
in  proportion  than  that  cause<l  by  white  people  ?  —  A.  By  the  police 
returns  ;  and  the  trials  are  always  longer  where  interpreters  are  used,  us  it 
takes  a  longer  time  to  get  the  evidence.  We  get  along  with  the  Indians 
tirst-rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ciiapleau  :  Do  you  consider  sincerely  that  if  the  question  of 
Chinese  restriction  is  not  acceded  to  it  will  materially  affect  the  progress 
of  the  country  ? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  anti-Chinese  feeling  is  not  abating, 
but  rather  increasing. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  August  14th,  bsi^4. 


HELMCKEN.   Dr.  Uelmcken,  examined 


months. 


Increase  in  Chi-  1  have  been  in  British  Columbia  since  1850.  I  am  a  mevlicul  man.  and 
wUhin^imsffcIv"  Practising  my  profession  the  whole  time.  My  diploma  is  from  the  Ropl 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  England.  I  am  acquainted  with  all  or((iu- 
ary  diseases  peculiar  to  human  l)eings.  The  Chinese  came  here  first  alwut 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  Their  number  liiui 
been  perpetually  increasing  as  the  demand  offered.  The  increase  has  lieeii 
greater  the  past  few  months  on  account  of  public  works.  I  have  nevei'  seen 
more  than  two  cases  of  leprosy  since  I  have  been  in  the  country,  one  in  an 
Indian  lK>fore  the  Chinese  arrive<l,  and  one  almut  eight  or  ten  years  ago 
this  a  Chinaman.  With  regard  to  the  man  in  the  prison  mentionetl  liy 
Sergeaii-  Bloomfield,  he  came  into  the  prison  for  stealing,  I  think,  and 
after  he  arrived  in  the  prison  the  question  arose  as  to  his  lieing  a  leiKT, 
and  that  he  be  liberated  ;  and  I  said  the  Chinese  doctors  had  liettei'  see 
him  as  they  were  acquainted  with  the  disease,  and  after  doing  so  they  said 
he  had  the  leprosy,  giving  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  upon  that  oeiii- 
ficate  the  man  was  kept  in  piison  after  his  sentence  hmi  expired.  He  was 
afterwards  liberated.  The  same  man,  I  am  informed  this  morning,  has 
just  been  brought  into  prison  again,  not  on  account  of  leprosy  t>ut  fnv 
not  eon-  -stealing.  According  to  the  best  medical  authorities,  leprosy  is  not  con- 
sidered a  contagious  or  infectious  lisease.  To-day  it  exists  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  also  in  the  MediteiTf  lean  countries.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  necessary  a  leper  should  be  !cc,kLd  up.  Leprosy  is  incurable,  and  jtei 
sons  so  affected  are  usual!^  put  in  some  place  for  incurable  diseases.  The 
disease  may  go  on  for  years.     In  the  Sandwich  Islands  lepers  are  separ- 
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at«l  from  the  healthy.  The  peculiar  indications  of  leprosy  vary — in  one 
aflecting  the  skin,  another  the  nervous  system.  The  skin  kind  is  more 
like  syphilis.  It  is  more  or  less  hereditary  ;  and  in  some  families  there 
might  be  a  leper.  People  residing  and  cohabiting  with  them  do  not  take 
the  disease.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  has  lieen  found  the  same  in 
Australia,  as  I  have  no  reliable  information.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
white  person  having  leprosy  in  this  country,  only  having  known  two  cases 
of  leprfjsy,  as  I  said  l)efore,  one  an  Indian  leper,  which  wa«  l)efore  the 
Chinese  arrived,  and  a  Chimiman.  The  Indian,  therefore,  did  not  contract 
it  from  the  Chinese.  Leprosy  is  not  oidy  found  amongst  the  Chinese,  but 
affects  the  whole  of  humanity.  It  has,  however,  disappeared  from  Europe, 
except  Norway  and  Sweden,  Finland,  and  the  Mediterranean.  There 
are  more  cases  in  China  and  the  East ;  it  seen:s  to  appertain  to  iiot  coun- 
tries chiefly,  and  marshy  places.  I  do  not  think  the  cause  oi  the  disease 
JR  known.  Of  course,  nowadays  it  is  a  "  Bacillus."  If  there  was  a  case  of 
leprosy  in  Victoria  now  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  police  to  report  the 
same  to  the  city  authorities,  the  .same  as  a  case  of  small-pox.  I  have  Iteen 
the  visiting  surgeon  of  the  jail  ever  since  it  was  built  from  the  time 
1  came  to  the  country.  This  appointment  is  under  the  local  govern- 
ment. There  may  have  been  cases  of  leprosy  amongst  the  Chinese,  they 
not  letting  any  one  know  about  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  ;«>,  for  this  reason  : 
that  tlie  Chinese  are  afraid  of  it  themselves.  They  would  evidently  shun 
them  and  so  make  them  marked.  On  the  general  health  condition  of  the 
Chinese  in  Victoria,  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  on  this  subject,  for  the 
reason  they  do  not  speak  English,  so  we  are  not  called  upon  to  attend 
them  when  sick  ;  but  I  think  the  health  of  the  Chinese  is  as  jcxxl  as  the 
whites,  according  to  the  death-rate,  though  I  do  not  know  the  exact  num- 
lier  of  Chinese  resident  here.  Generally  speaking,  the  white  people  would, 
of  course,  much  rather  have  the  same  number  of  whites  amongst  them  - 
their  own  race.  One  objection  to  Chinese,  I  think,  is  they  do  not  speak 
English.  Thoy  cannot  communicate  their  ideas  to  us  nor  we  to  them, 
therefore  we  are  in  the  dark.  Many  of  the  things  on  this  account  that  we 
hear  about  them  may  not  \ye  strictly  tioie ;  and  if  they  could  speak  Englisit 
well  I  think  our  relations  would  l>e  better.  No  one  likes  a  foreigner  who 
can  only  speak  his  mother  tongue.  Another  objection  is  that  the  Chinese 
wu  never  be  made  militiamen.  They  remain  Chinamen,  and  do  not  l)ecome 
citizens ;  so  they  are  always  foreigners.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  colony 
of  Chinese  instead  of  British  subjects.  Their  morals,  of  course,  are 
.Asiatic,  and  different  to  ours.  Their  immorality  I  do  not  think  is 
any  worse  than  that  of  the  whites.  Wickedness  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  everyone.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  ca.ses  where  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  children,  but  these  have  never  l)een  sub 
stantiated.  I  believe  the  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fond  of  children, 
and  I  never  knew  of  them  abusing  them.  They  are  not  like  the  negroes  in 
the  South.  If  they  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  children  they  would  not 
lie  employed.  Any  ca.se  of  this  kind  happening  would  have  been  brought 
into  the  police  court.  Remember  that  the  children  are  usually  looked 
aftei'  by  girls  or  female  servants,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  employed  — 
larger,  indeed,  than  the  number  of  Chinese  tus  domestic  servants.  I  think 
the  number  of  Chinese  employed  as  domestic  servants  in  Victoria  is  over- 
fated.  I  doubt  whether  they  would  exceed  150,  some  being  employed  by 
bachelors.  They  are  usually  confined  to  kitchen  service  and  its  relations. 
I  am  not  reckoning  in  this  number  those  employed  in  hotels,  out-door 
*ork,  and  so  forth.  Many  who  keep  Chinese  cooks  keep  also  female 
I  wrvantfl. 
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Country  benoflt«d 
by  tho  I'hineso. 


Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  Have  they  been  injurious  or  beneficial  to  th** 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  t — A.  I  say  the  country 
has  been  benefited  by  the  influx  of  Chinese.  Before  the  Chinese 
came  it  was  almost  impociible  to  get  vegetables  of  any  kind, 
and  any  that  were  to  be  got  were  only  at  a  high  figure  and 
of  no  good  quality.  When  they  arrived  they  established  mar 
ket  gardens  and  succeeded,  as  their  industry  is  wonderful.  Their  gardens 
are  very  well  cultivated.  The  few  vegetable  gardens  that  existed  before 
they  came  were  afterwards  done  away  with.  They  established  laundries, 
and  now  monopolize  this  business.  In  the  next  place,  there  were  no  nianu 
factories  of  any  importance  until  the  Chinese  came,  and  white  people  then 
established  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory,  for  instance.  The  same  nunilter 
of  white  people  would  not  have  established  the  boot  and  shoe  factory,  and 
the  reason  given  for  it  was  that  factories  here  could  not  compete  with 
those  of  California  and  outside  places,  owing  to  not  lieing  able  to  coni]K't<' 
with  the  Chinese  lalK)r  there.  The  canneries,  I  think,  tried  to  get  alonj; 
with  white  labor,  V»ut  hatl  to  give  it  up.  I  think  they  could  not  have 
grown  and  flourished  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chinese  labor.  I  am,  however, 
told  the  Indians  now  suppjy,  in  some  cases,  the  places  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
north,  about  Metlakatla,  but  not  south  or  on  the  Fraser  Ri^or.  The  Ciiinese 
have  cultivated  the  soil,  raised  vegetables,  are  employed  in  tanneries,  and 
at  the  canneries,  iti  boot  and  shoe-making,  some  in  coal  and  gold  mining, 
and  other  lalwrs  Having  done  these  things,  they  have  benefited  the 
country.  They  have  been  producers  -  the  one  thing  the  country  stands  in 
need  of.  They  have  made  exports.  They  were  wanted,  and  so  they  sup 
plied  a  demand. 
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Q.  Do  you  thiidi  they  will  prove  a  l)enefit  in  the  future  to  the  country ! 
— A.  I  believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  same  number  of  white 
jieople ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  or  could  spare  the  Chinese. 
There  is  this  disadvantage  ;  white  people  would  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
labor  market.  The  Chinese,  I  believe,  to  Ije  a  check  on  this.  They  liave 
been  undeniably  useful  as  domestic  servants.  V/hen  they  were  first  employed 
in  Victoria  as  servants  it  was  impossible  to  get  anyone  else  except  Indians. 
I  think  now  the  people  employing  them  have  got  so  accustomed  to  them 
that  they  think  they  would  never  be  able  to  do  without  them,  as  they  ai-e 
really  good,  attenti\e,  regular  and  intelligent.  Englishmen  couhl  not 
supply  their  places.  They  seem  fit  for  gigantic  things ;  Chinese  favor  little 
things.  They  are  willing  and  wish  to  learn.  What  their  brain  takes  in 
they  can  execute  with  their  hands.  Of  course  all  are  not  equally  inteili 
gent.  Many  are  poor  and  of  low  caste,  but  remember  they  inherit  the 
brain  of  a  civilization  of  thousands  of  years  dormant,  but  ready  to  take  in  new 
ideas  and  progress.  They  take  to  anything,  any  trade  or  business,  and 
will  pick  them  up  very  quickly.  Their  imitative  faculties  are  very  great, 
though  I  do  not  know  what  their  inventive  genius  is.  A  large  nuniljer 
learn  the  Englisli  language,  and  at  one  time  went  to  a  private  school  and 
paid  for  their  education.  Many  can  read  and  write.  I  cannot  read  the 
future.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  will  be  equally  beneficial  in  the  future. 
It  is  hard  to  draw  a  line.  Rain  is  beneficial,  but  people  complain  of  too 
much  of  it.  Benefits  in  excess  become  vices.  There  is  very  little 
intercourse  existing  between  the  Chinese  and  the  whites.  The  white.. 
do  not  associate  with  them,  and  immorality  cannot  therefore  come 
from  the  Chinese  only.  The  old  story  of  living  in  glass  houses  may  perhap.*! 
find  place  here.  I  said  the  Chinese  had  been  very  useful  and  indeed 
necessary.     I  said   I  cannot  read  the  future,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
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works  nmy  require  them  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  for  the  iut«ire8t  of  the 
Chinese  themselveH,  and  I  believe  the  Chinese  think  so  too,  that  any 
further  numbers  should  be  induced  not  to  come.  Ist.  Because  there  are 
plenty  now  to  supply  all  requirements.  2nd.  Because  when  railway  work 
is  tinishetl  a  very  large  number  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  so 
probably  be  a  burden  upon  other  Chinese  and  a  trouble  to  the  province. 
Tiiey  will  either  have  to  go  home,  or,  something  woi-se,  find  their  way 
ati-oss  the  Rockies  to  old  Canada,  as  they  cannot  go  to  the  United  States. 
3rd.  Because,  doubtless,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  persecution  and  dislike 
of  the  Chinese.  There  cannot  l>e  a  doubt  of  this  dislike.  It  seems  to  be 
an  instinctive  antipathy  of  race.  This  antipathy  will  be  encourag<Kl  by 
trades  unions,  and  I  need  not  say  it  may  be  by  intei-ested  parties.  In.stinc- 
tive  antipathy  may  bo  the  result  of  education.  It  exists  among  European 
nations.  It  may  lead  to  trouble  here  as  it  htvs  elsewhere.  Men  are  the 
same  as  ever,  as  witness  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  to-day — another 
Ea.steni  race — another  instinctive  dislike.  The  merchants,  also,  do  not 
liketliem  ;  because,  as  the  Chinese  ti-ade  chiefly  among  themselves,  tliey  do 
the  merchants  but  little  good.  In  fact  the  same  number  of  whites  would  do 
them  more  good  in  trade,  and  so  forth — i.e.,  supposing  they  could  have  the 
same  number  of  whites,— as  it  is  the  Chinese  compete  with  them  ;  but  at 
present  chiefly  in  China  goods.  4th.  Because  any  number  of  Chinese  can 
\»  had  at  any  time  they  may  be  required,  by  simply  sending  for  them. 
The  whole  question  seems  to  resolve  itself  into:  1st,  an  antagonism  of 
race— a  non-English  speaking  race  ;  2nd,  a  feeling  of  the  laborers  against 
the  Chinese,  because  the  Chinese  take  their  work  and  take  it  at  a  cheaper 
rate  ;  on  the  other  hand  a  feeling  against  employers  who  employ  them. 
The  laborers  and  employers  of  labor  arc  in  antagonism.  A  case  merely  of 
preservation  on  both  sides.  Of  course  the  Chinese  are  useful  and  neces- 
saiy ;  on  the  other  hand  too  many  Chinese  are  not  desirable.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  many  are  requisite.  It  is  not  a  question  that  can  be 
-settled  by  or  reduced  to  a  rule-of-three  sum.  It  is  a  national  and  political 
question. 


The  liiboroi'H  feel 
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A  uational  and  po- 
litical question. 


Q.  How  many  Chinese  should  we  have? — i.e.,  is  there  any  danger  of  Few  desire  to  send 
their  overrunning  the  country?— A.   At  all  events  very  few  require  the '^y  «%'">•!*''' """"' 
Chinese  now  hei-e  to  be  sent  away.     They  will  be,  and  have  been,  treated 
ill  the  courts  the  same  as  the  whites,  as  regards  freedom,  and  justice,  and 
fairness. 


Q.  Ho  competition  will  not  end  with  restriction  ? — A.  Indeed  it  is  a 
question,  or  part  of  the  national  policy,  t.  e.,  whether  white  laborers  are 
to  Ije  protected  against  competition  with  Chinese  and  other  foreign 
laborers,  or  whether  there  is  to  be  free  trade  in  laborers.  If  white  laborers 
are  protected  by  excluding  foreigners,  then  some  of  British  Columbia's 
manufactures  and  product*  must  cease  and  detennine.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  not  protected,  then  the  white  laborei-s  say  the 
Chinese  will  beat  them  out  of  the  held,  and  .so  discourage  an 
increase  of  the  white  population.  I  suppose  the  same  may  be 
urged  against  laboi-saving  machines.  What  the  Chinese  may  have 
j  to  say  of  their  rights,  by  treaty  and  natural  laws,  is  for  tliem  to 
declare.  They  do  not  speak  English,  so  we  don't  know.  We  occupy  a 
different  positic'U  to  the  Australians.  We  expect  to  have  a  large  trade 
with  China  by  the  overland  route,  over  the  C.  P.  R.,  so  we  must  have 
I  communication  with  the  Chinese.  We  must  expect  and  endure  some  evil 
yOT  the  good.  If  the  two  classes  could  understand  each  other  they  would 
get  along  better. 
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ThcClitnese  have  Q.  Ih  the  pre8ence  of  the  Chinese  a  danger  to  the  niatorial  pro8|)ec'tK  df 
but'*tl^  need  "for  ^^^  country  in  regani  to  wealth,  comfort  and  liberty  ? — A.  I  havn  suid 
thoir Bervlt-M may  before,  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  been  an  advantage  t(i  the 
"^****''  country,  what  the   future  may  lie  I  cannot  say.     There  is  this  to  Ik>  said : 

The  Chinese  have   supplied  a  want ;   but  when   that   demand  failH  it  is  n 

different  thing. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  danger  in  the  Chinese  overrunning  the  country,  why 
do  the  people  employ  them  ? — A.  If  they  are  not  employed  they  would 
have  to  go  elsewhere.  There  is  an  antipathy,  however,  existing  as  it  (1(M!k 
between  Asiatics  and  Europeans;  and  I  l>elieve  if  they  were  Hindoos 
there  would  be  the  same. 


An  evil  thintj  iliat       Q.   Are  Englishmen  disliked   in  China?-- A.  1  should  think    tlun  urc. 
the  Chinese  bring   .iri:-.  i  ^      .t        .ll   •  x  t*  •  =         r 

their  habita  of      White  people  are  arrogant;  it  w  their   nature.     It  is  many  yean*  siiitc  1 

with 0161?^'"?        ^^^  '"  China.     Wherever   an    Englishman  gets   his   foot   he  will  get  his 

liody.    If  Chinese  were  warlike  we  should  be  less  uncivil  and  less  uggres.si\)'. 

There  is  an  evil  connected  with  the  Chinese  :  they  bring  their  haltits  with 

them  ;  they  have  been  accustomed  to  crowding,  and  they  huddle  up  togethfr 

here.     They  have  a  very    small    portion  of  the  city   here.     Crowd*-*!  mid 

dirty  rather  from  choice,  perhaps,  than  netiessity.    Chinese,  nevertheless,  aw. 

cleanly  in  their  persons.     I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  Chinese  in 

regard  to  their  keeping   their  engagements.     I  think  to  those  who  tieut 

the   Chinese    well    they   will    keep   their  engagements — that    is,    luiKnig 

•domestics.     They  will,  if  harshly  treated,  pack  up  their  traps  and  <^i>.    \ 

have  been  told  by  mechanics  that  the  Chinese  are  always  on  time  and 

leave  08  punctually,  everything  going  on  as  clock-work.     I  have  lieen 

told    by  those   employing   Chinamen    they   like  Chinese  for  their  pune 

tuality,  sobriety  and  regularity  of  attendance.    They  can  be  depeiuh'd  on 

from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week 

Q.  Do  they  take  care  of  their  poor  and  sick  ? — A.  As  a  rule,  speakiiij; 
generally,  the  Chinese  require  no  assistance  from  the  white  men.  They 
never  beg  for  their  poor  from  the  whites.  There  are  few  cases  w  liere 
Chinese  go  to  the  hospitals.  I  believe  they  do  not  care  to  go  to  our  lios- 
pitals,  and  I  believe  they  are  no  burden  on  the  British. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Grav  ;  I  wish  to  read  three  allegations,  and  are  tliey 
true  in  your  opinion  ?  One  statement  is  the  Chinese  have  intnKluced 
leprosy  on  this  coast  and  afflicted  many  white  petjple  with  this  tenihle 
disease  1 — A.  I  have  said  l)efore  I  have  never  seen  a  single  white  nmii 
with  leprosy  ;  and  only  one  Chinaman  and  one  Indian,  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  the  youths  of  the  coast  being  corrupted  and  depraved  by  these 
people? — A.  This  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  I  take  it  before  the  advent 
of  the  Chinese  there  was  plenty  of  vice,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  it  has  in- 
creased with  the  Chinese.  Probably  the  Chinese  women  have  taken  the 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  Indian  women.  The  one  cannot  be  mow 
public  than  the  other. 

Not  true  that  Chi-  Q.  Are  there  now  hundreds  of  men  and  women  that  are  irredeeimdilv 
SiThabUa  ^'"^^  lost  in  this  place  by  the  vice  of  opium-smoking  i—A.  I  do  not  know  (if 
opipm-smoklnK  to  hundreds  of  men  and  women  lost  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  opium.  1  know 
wmSs. *""*"*  ****  perfectly  well  some  few  gamblers  use  opium.  I  know  perfectly  well  some 
few  women  use  opium.  I  think  these  cases  are  very  few,  and  very  few  liave 
come  professionally   before  me;  if  many  I  should   have  seen  them.     I  urn 


Chinese  workmen 
reliable. 


No  buMen  on  hos- 
pitals.   Require 
no  assistance. 


Have  not   intro- 
duced leprosy. 


As  to   uhanso   Ui 
comiptingmorals. 
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certain  the  allegation  is  a  vile,  malicious  fabrication  of  the  habit  of  smoking 
opium.  I  know  thin  habit  did  not  come  with  the  Chinese.  Opium -eating 
is  a  vice  of  England ;  it  exists  in  New  York.  It  is  a  vice,  ))ut  how  common  it 
iitay  be  here  it  is  impo8f>ible  for  me  to  say ;  and,  as  I  huve  said  before,  I  have 
seen  few  caaes  brought  before  me  here  ;  so  it  must  be  very  uncommon  to 
My  the  least. 

H(m.  Mr.  Justice  (iRav:  There  is  one  more  (|ueHtion  I  wish  to  ask.  It  luis 
lieen  alleged  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  that  the  whit«'  ladias  are 
scrubbed  by  Chinese  whilst  in  their  baths.     Is  that  true  1 

Dr.  FIklmckkn  :   It  is  a  lie. 


Charles  Wilson,  of  the  tirni  of  Davie  and  Wilson,  Barristers,  examined  WILSON. 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chaplkau  : 


1,'JUO  ('liiiiofH.'  tn-\ 
t'lirilxxi. 


I  ail)  a  member  of  the  local  legislature  and  a  Itairister  by  |iroffs.si(>n. 
I  am  at  present  residing  in  Victoria.  I  have  been  in  Carilnio  four- 
teen years,  and  represent  that  district.  I  left  Cariboo  on  the  14th 
November,  1882.  There  are  al>out  1, 100  or  1,'JOO  Chinese  in  CarilKK),  as  far 
lis  the  circuit  of  the  local  legislative  distiict  is  conceniMl,  according  to 
the  census  of  1881,  and  they  have  increased  200  or  300  since  then  ;  the 
white  population  ha«  decrea«e<l  a  little  since  then.  The  classes  of  Chinese  Thov  tUjim  out  old 
who  are  inCariI)oo  ai'e  chieHy  laborers,  knowing  nothing  alniut  mining  but  mInliiK 'liitniH. 
have  learned  it  there.    They  cU»n  out  old  mining  claims. 

Q.  When  they  arrive  here  do  they  generally  come  in  good  health  and  tit  !'''"'!ir|}'!\  '''',''''•" 
for  work? — ^A.  They  generally  arrive  in  Caril>oo  in  good  health,  as  tliey  '"  '^ 
have  to  pack  their  tools  and  mining  implements  on  foot. 


Q.   Are  they  a  burden  to  pultlic  charity,  or  to  private  parties,   or  to  Tliey  Imvc  tliuii- 
white  men,  for  their  poor  and  sick  ?     A.   No,  they  are  not  a  burden  on  Mu.lli"[n'roK;anl 
the  community  ;  they   are  not  alone  in  that  i-espect,   neither  are  Jews,  ixior  luid  Hirk. 
They  carry  a  system   amongst  themselves,  having   their   own    arrange- 
ments apparently  in  regard  to  their  poor  and  sick  as  well  as  their  laws  of 
justice. 

Q  The  Forks  of  Quesnelle  River  is  entirely  occupied  by  Chinese. 
Have  you  ever  l)een  at  one  of  their  trials  when  they  have  been 
»dininistering  their  laws  of  justice  1 — A.  No,  sir  ;  the  only  white  resident 
at  Forks  of  Quesnelle,  Mr.  Stevenson,  a  government  agent,  attended  upon 
one  occa.sion  their  own  trihuiml  ;  but  for  what  the  case  was  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  for  a  private  offence  or  litigation? — A.  1  do  not  know.  I 
notice  in  Cariboo  we  never  have  any  trouble  except  between  two  distinct 
classes  of  Chinese. 


Q.  Are  the  Chinese  law-abiding  or  turbulent  ? — A.  They  are  sober  and 
industrious,  and  fairly  peaceable  citizens. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  out  their  engagements  with  the  white  people  gene- 
rally ] — To  a  certain  extent,  yes.    With   the  highei-  clas.ses  of  Chinese, 
i  I'ertaiidy,  yes ;  but  with  the  lower  classes  I  should  not  trust  them.  The 
I  t'hinese  coming  here,  I  am  informed,  are  of  an  extremely  low  type.    Upon 
one  occasion  one  of  our  judges  and  myself  visited  a  house  w^here  a  merchant 
was  flitting  at  the  table,  another  inferior  Chinaman  being  present  also,  and 
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Iiiforiiicdlliiit  Cthi- 
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(".  of  a  low  fypo. 
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the  judge  asked  the  merchant  what  olaiut  his  inferior  fellow-GOUuti-yinan 
was, and  he  replied :  "Oh,  he  belongs  to  nutntier  ten,"thu8  showing  how  inany 
t'lasnes  there  are  of  them. 


CUneMi  und  niln' 
inc- 


Doubtii  if  I'hinuM- 
labour  ia  iiMvfiil. 


Wliiu<  inon  c-un- 
not  compete  witli 
Chinese  labour. 


In  domestic  ser- 
vice white  women 
would  be  pre- 
ferred could  tlioy 
begot. 


Evade  taxation. 


Q.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  here,  was  tiieir  coming  welcomed  I 
-A.  Their  coming  was  resisted  at  first  in  Cariboo— in  fact  force 
was  at  one  time  used  ;  but  one  by  one  they  got  in  and  gained  a  foot 
hold,  and  to  get  rid  of  them  now  would  amount  to  war.  With  respeit  Ut 
their  having  Iteen  needed,  there  is  no  clans  of  labor  that  has  created  gifntti' 
injury  in  gold  mining,  and  there  is  no  work  they  are  lesH  adupted 
for  than  mining.  They  follow  what  miners  v  lazy  lal)or.  Where  tliey 
get  gold   they  leave  nothing  liehind.     The  te   miner  is  the  piuiwHT 

for  discovery,  the  Chinaman  following  him,  aning  everything  up 
what  the  white  miner  leaves  ia  nearch  of  richer  diggings  and  what 
he  would  fall  back  on  in  case  of  a  rainy  day.  The  white  man 
is  always  seeking  for  something  better ;  the  Chinese  always  follow 
after  and  clean  up  everything.  The  Chinese  never  pay  a  mining  license  it' 
they  can  help  it,  and  never  take  out  a  claim  ;  the  white  man  always  fniys 
his  way. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  tlie  Chinese  here  useful  for  certain  fields  of 
labor  which  cannot  \>e  supplied  in  any  other  manner  i — A.  I  have  some 
doubt  aliout  it.  In  some  places  they  are  employed  in  factories,  but  it  lias 
the  effect  of  deteriorating  a  white  population  from  coming  in. 

Q.  If  a  manufacturer  likes  to  employ  them,  cannot  the  white 
people  work  for  the  same  wages  ? — A.  No,  they  cannot  work  alongside  the 
Chinese ;  the  avenues  of  labor  are  shut  out  from  them,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
compete  with  them.  Some  manufacturers  look  at  it  from  a  money  point  of 
view  :  they  do  not  care  whether  they  are  benefiting  the  country  or  not,  iw 
they  do  well  themselves;  they  look  to  the  immediate  gain  not  to  the 
future. 

Q.  Is  there  much  white  labor  unemployed  ? — A.  I  am  hardly  in  a  ]»>si 
tion  to  answer  this  question.  I  think  the  white  people  whj  come  find  the 
Chinese  in  places  which  they  would  like  to  fill.  I  think  in  the  ca.se  of 
servants  that  the  whites  would  employ  white  servants  if  they  could  ordy 
get  them,  as  I  believe  Chinese  servants  would  l>e  dismissed  in  many  ciuies 
to  makt  room  for  them.  I  feel  that  way  myself. 

Q.  What  observation  have  you  mM<le  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  their 
immorality  on  the  whites  1 — A.  I  do  not  know,  as  there  are  no  young  lads 
in  Cariboo,  so  any  immoral  effect  would  not  be  produced  there. 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese  worse  in  Cariboo  in  their  habits  than  other  people 
in  similar  positions  ? — A.  Their  vices  are  kept  to  themselves.  They  are  of 
two  distinct  classes.  If  it  was  of  a  barbarous  nature  we  could  do  something 
with  them.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  the  fact  that  these  people  constantly 
evade  taxation,  they  defraud  the  provincial  revenue.  In  the  case  of  collect- 
ing the  poll-tax,  it  is  found  very  few  white  men  esc&pe  ;  but  few  payments 
are  made  by  the  Chinese,  as  shown  by  the  amount  collected  from  them  wlieii 
looking  at  the  census.  The  collectors  in  the  difierent  districts  know  e\ery 
white  man  residing  in  them,  so  the  deficiency  is  wholly  with  the  Chinese. 
Forty-eight  hundred  dollars  should  be  the  amount  of  taxation  collected. 
By  a  law  to  sell  opium  their  license  is  two  to  four  hundred  dollars  foi-  six 
months.  There  is  only  one  man  in  Cariboo  paying  this  license.  They  evade 
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thiH  tax  in  Uuh  way :  A  niervhaiit  han  a.  poor  Hnrvant  aM  Hlavn,  and  it'  caught 
when  the  tine  is  exacted  they  will  send  thiH  shive  to  priwon,  nitlutr  than 
pay  the  tine,  lui  it  iH  far  cheaper  to  do  this.  I  know  of  no  inNttinct-  whon- 
white  men  use  opium  in  Cariboo. 

Q.  Have  there  been  many  |iroNecutiona  for  Helling  opium   without  u  oiiiiini 
liwiisef — A.  Only  Honie  two  or  three  ;  it  is  impoHHJble  to  «lo  it, 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Uray  :  Your  observations  are  chieHy  contined  to  your 
experience  whilst  in  CarilKK»? — A.  Yes;  I  have  not  In-en  much  in  contact 
with  them  in  Victoria. 

y.  Do  you  consider  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  your  constituency  is  (•ubiif  roniinK 
ill  favor  of  allowing  a  free  immigration  of  this  kinti  1  —  A.  The  geneml  "K"'"*'  <'hlii<"«' 
feeling   of  the  people  is  certainly  strongly  in  favor  of  restricting  further 

iinigration.  I  may  say  if  we  had  not  the  1,200  Chinese  as  now  eni- 
i>loyed  in  Cariboo,  there  would  Vm  the  same  number  «'f  white  people. 

Q.  Are  there  several  companies  employing  Chinese  in  your  district  ?      KniuioyiMi iiy  tom- 
A.  Ye  1,  there  are  several  companies,  and  white  connanies,  too,  employing  i"""""- 
Chinese  labor.  In  many  instances  they  are  compaa.M    composed  of,  how- 
ever, poor  men,  and  in  ordei  to  pay  their  men  live  as  <t  were  from  hand  to 
mouth  and   on  credit.    These  same  men  would    be  glad  if   possiblt^    to 
employ  white  people  if    they  were  in  a  position,  but  two  or  three  bits  a 
(lay  is  a  great  object  to  them,  so  hiring  cheap  labor  is  a  necessity.  We  must  |„  ^  Hrltiiai  Co- 
iiot  overlook  the  fact  we  are  establishing  a  British  colony.    It  is  true  we  lony  wo  wan*  loyal 
may  have  less  capital,  but  it  would  be  more  beneficial  in  the  end  having  Qiioen,    "       " 
loyal  subjects  to  the  Queen. 


VV.  K.  Bull,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ciiapleau  : 

I  am  a  resident  of  Victoria,  and  a  government  official.  I 
cial  and  municipal  tax-collector.  I  have  been  a  resident 
twenty  years.  The  Chinese  immigration  Iwgan,  I  think,  in  British  Col- 
umbia eight  or  ton  years  ago.  I  think  '/ney  found  their  way  here  from 
iJan  Francisco  and  the  other  side,  aft^r  the  cessation  of  labor  and  public 
works  in  California.  The  firat  capacity  they  engaged  in  was  vashinj; 
clothes,  and  as  domestic  servants,  and  other  inferior  labor.  A  limited 
number  is  not  objectionable.  I  do  favor  Chinese  restriction,  as  it 
would  divert  the  capital  which  would  result  from  white  labor.  Too  many 
is  objectionable.  I  can  cite  no  particular  individual  case  as  to  the  effect 
of  Chinese  labor  brought  into  competition  with  white  labor,  but  I  speak 
of  the  evil  of  too  many  Chinese  in  a  general  sense. 


BULL. 

am   provin-  How  Chinese  first 
of   Victoria  '■"""'■ 


A  liiiiilvd  iiuiiibor 
not  objectionable. 


'I'ftxos   loUoctcd 
from  I'hinesc. 


Q.  What  taxes  are  you  called  upon  to  collect  from  the  Chinese  here  ? — 
A,  The  provincial  tax  for  the  government,  which  includes  the  school  tax, 
and  the  road  tax  for  the  corporation.  These  are  the  only  two.  The  pro- 
vincial tax  is  $3  pel  head,  the  road  tax  $2  per  head.  The  Chinese  do  not 
contribute  anything  nearly  as  much  to  the  revenue  as  they  ought  to  do.  3,000  in  Victorln 
The  Chinese  population  of  Victoria  is  about  3,000. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  for  ascertaining  that  is  the  population  t — -A. 
Only  from  general  obsen'ation  and  going  around  ;  it  is  only  supposition. 
I  have  no  assessment-roll  for  collet^ting,  as  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  their 
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730  Chinese  down 
on  aaseasnicnt-roU. 
but  last  year  aonic 
1.400  paid. 


Uilllciilty   of 
lectUiK  taxes. 


<ol- 


coiistantly  moving  about.  I  keep  a  li.st,  however,  of  names  from  whom  I 
collect.  I  collect,  or  try  to  collect,  from  everj*  person  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

Q.  From  the  list  just  mentioned,  how  many  Chinese  names  have  you 
a.s  having  paid  i — A.  About  750  have  their  names  down.  La.st  year 
there  were  more,  but  this  year  they  are  poorer.  Last  year,  I  think  al)out 
1,300  or  1,400  jiaid.  The  lat<>  fire  seemed  completely  to  have  revolution 
ized  them,  burning  their  quarters  and  making  them  remove  to  otiier 
place.s,  as  before  I  knew  where  to  find  them  pretty  well.  Formerly  there 
were  two  Chine.se  theatres  running,  but  now  there  is  not  one.  There  is  ii 
greac  difficulty  in  getting  at  then'.  Many  are  now  so  poor  that  there  is 
nothing  to  seize  in  case  they  will  not  pay  their  taxes  but  a  table  or  chair. 
Those  who  were  employed  on  the  railway  last  year  have  gone  on  the 
mainland,  and  new  comers  have  not  any  employment,  and  the  canneries 
this  season  are  employing  very  few.  I  can  furnish  the  names  on  the 
as-sessment-roU  to  the  Commi.ssion.  They  have  paid  about  the  same  in 
proportion  to  each  of  the  two  taxes.  The  wealthy  class  of  Chinese  do  not 
assist  me  in  my  collections ;  they  never  seem  to  show  any  disposition  tn 
point  out  to  the  lower  classes  the  necessity  of  contributing  to  the  generHl 
revenue.  With  those  who  are  getting  gowl  wages,  say  if  30  a  month,  1 
often  have  to  argue  the  question  of  the  school  tax,  as  when  they  are  asked 
Generally  gciH  '.lie  for  it  tliev  sav  thev  do  not  go  to  school,  but  I  usually  get  the  best  of  the 
argument  -that  is,  I  get  the  tax.  They  do  not  evade  paying  the  tax  In 
])assing  the  receipts  given  them  to  other  parties.  We  cannot  summons 
them  ;  only  seize  their  goods. 


school 
them. 


Opium. 


Htttl    I'omi' 

no  white  persons 

<lopmvi 

«plun). 


Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  condition  of  their  tenements  ?  \. 
Some  are  in  very  l>ad  condition,  with  batl  smells  around  ;  but  there  arc 
new  buildings  which  are  l>etter.  Their  clothes  are  as  clean  as  most 
people  of  the  same  clas.s,  with  no  objectionable  smell  only  as  far  as  opium 
is  concerned.  Their  crowding  togethei  doe.s  not  seem  to  attect  tlK-ni  the 
.same  as  it  would  white  people,  though  many  look  miserable.  There  does 
not  appear  to  Ik*  any  gi"iit  iMuount  of  sickness  among.st  them.  I  have  not 
come  across  any  white  [x'ople  being  depraved  by  opium,  never  havinj;  seen 
white  jxMjple  in  their  houses.  There  is  no  mixing  of  loose  white  wonicii 
with  them.  1  have  only  heard  of  one  instance  where  a  white  woman  was 
found  smoking  in  one  of  their  dens.  She  was  a  young  woman,  and  I 
think  a  half-caste  Indian.  I  do  not  think  she  was  a  loose  woman  exactly. 
only  had  a  strong  desire  for  opium. 


Q.   Is  it  true  that  Chinese  servants  have  corrupted  the  inovals  of  wiiitf 
children  ?     A.  There  may  be  an  isolated  case  ;  that  is  all. 

^.'hln.imon  do  not       Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Grav  :    Iv  the  evidence  given  before  the  House  nfl 
In'Siei? bath's!^''''  Commons,  it  has  been  stated  whit«  women  employ  Chinamon  to  scrulj 

them  whilst  in  their  baths  1 — A.   I  have  never  heard  of  that,  never  haviii)!  | 

heard  a  complaint  in  this  respect. 


Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Uhay:  It  is  discreditable  that,  without  positive  ivi , 
deuce,  such  a  statement  should  have  been  made  before  the  Committee  of  I 
the  House  of  Commons  and  placed  on  record.  It  is  evidence  which  ii»*[ 
the  effect  of  destroying  the  fair  fame  of  the  female  sex  of  this  city  aiidj 
country  ;  and  such  careless  and  unauthorized  statements  are  calculated  loj 
creat*"  a  i  impropei-  impressiou  in  the  East. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Chaplkau  :  1  (U)  not  suppose  the  iuipression  from  sucli  a 
source  would  be  very  deep. 

Hon.  A.  E.  B.  Davie  here  handed  in  papers  showing  the  police 
evidence  taken  in  regard  to  the  Fisguard  street  murder,  remarking;  They 
will  show  the  Commission  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  the  truth  from 
Chinese  witnesses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  :  There  can  bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  truthful  evidence  from  the  Chinese. 


1' 


John  Jessop,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Urav 


JESSOP. 


I  am  the  Dominion  agent ;  and  have  been  seventeen  months  pro\  in-  iimuinco  in  which 
cial  immigration  agent  and  Dominion  Uovernment  agent.  My  duty  is  to  wiVi""  whiuf'^H!^ 
give  information  o  new  arrivals.  I  keep  a  record  of  all  applicants  for  getting  work, 
lands  and  work,  anfl  answer  all  coiTespondence.  Previous  to  that,  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  1  was  superintendent  of  education.  I  have  had  my 
attention  directed  to  the  Chinese  in  this  country,  especially  at  the  coni- 
raencemout  of  th's  year.  In  my  official  capacity  I  have  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them  at  ill.  1  think  that  during  the  three  months  end- 
ing with  April  there  must  have  been  400  or  ."lOO  white  immigrants  seeking 
enii'loyme'it  ex'lusively.  who  were  induced  by  the  government  hand-book 
to  come  h«ir°  i»  view  of  obttiining  work,  as  it  set  forth  the  dry-dock  would 
be  coniinenc<id,  and  the  gravin.g-dock  and  Island  railway  also ;  these 
men  expect)  (t;  to  work  as  laborers  and  afterwarcls  to  .settle  on  land.  My 
advice  was,  therefore,  after  being  disappointed,  to  direct  them  to  the  dif- 
ferent districts  to  cut  ct)rd-wood,  etc.;  but  they  found  the  Chinese  already 
employed,  and  could  not  work  at  the  same  rate  a-s  paid  these  people. 
Mai.y  left  very  angry,  and  some  .suggested  the  province  should  be  called 
"Chinese  Columbia'  instead  of  Briti,sh  Columbia.  Last  year  there  was 
plenty  of  work,  l)ecause  white  lalmr  was  not  in  excess  of  the  denuuid  ; 
the  demand  on  account  of  the  canneries  and  other  industries  up  the  coast 
was  considerable^  and  the  immigration  was  not  so  large  last  year  as  this. 
I  have  no  means  of  a.scertaining  what  the  number  of  white  settlers  are 
this  year.  I  can  only  refer  to  the  Immigrants'  Guide  as  to  the  number  of 
applicant. s. 


niciii. 


Q.  Wei'e  there  no  lands  to  give  these  imniigrants  to  .settle  on!  '''i'r'iM'"'(iiu- "to*'" 
A.  Yes ;  at  New  Westminster.  Many  have  gone  up  the  east  coast  since  Cowi<;liiin  hoUIo- 
the  Island  railway  lands  have  l)€en  open  to  preemption  by  Parliament,  1 
think.  I  think  fifty  heads  of  families  have  gone  to  the  Cowichan  settle- 
ment, and  four  or  five  to  Alberni,  and  twenty  or  t\v<inty-five  heads  of 
families  have  settled  between  Nanaimo  and  Comox.  I  do  not  think  fifty 
heads  of  families  will  represent  l.'iO  people,  as  many  have  not  brought  the 
whole  of  their  family  out  as  yet. 


whole-  Chinese  and,  mar- 
kot  giirdening. 


Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  ;  Do  you  think   settlers  fire  coming  in  a 
some   proportion? — A.    I    think    so.      1    have    been    receiving  communi 
cations   from    market-gardeners  as   to   the   chances  of   their  succee<ling 
in    that   branch   of    industry.     I   have    told    them    that    the   Chinese 
monopolize  tliat  branch  here,  but  that  I  do  not  think  but  what  they  would  whiu>  girls  will 
succeed  if  they  came.     One  olj;. colon  is  white  girls  coming  here  will  not  ""';,  *"'arJ* ''''"' 
work  where  Chinamen  are  kept,  as  tliere  is  a  great  antipathy  ty  them,  uniployod. 
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One  instance  I  may  give  of  this  :  A  good,  sturdy  Scotch  girl,  directed  by 
me  for  employment  in  a  white  family  as  domestic  servant,  tried  it,  and, 
although  she  was  willing  to  do  almost  anything,  she  left  the  situation  Ix; 
cause  she  would  not  work  with  a  Ciiinanian  employed  in  the  house.  1 
think  the  English  gardeners  would  succeed  in  business  if  they  turned  their 
attention  to  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Italians  have  driven  the  Chinese 
out  of  the  market  from  San  Francisco,  as  mentioned  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Canada. 


But  for  antipathy 
to   Chinese   the 


The 


Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  :  Chinese  work  only  for  good   wages! — A 
whU«'s"would'"be  wages  paid  to  Chinese  the  white  servants  would  be  quite  willing  to  accept, 
^^''them^''the  ^®'*  '*  ""*'   *°'"  *^®  antipathy  to  them.  I  think  that   such  as   cutting 


same  rates. 


cord-wood  at  Chinese  rates  white  men  would  undertake,  but  I  tJiink 
they  would  like  to  do  it  only  temporary.  It  is  a  fact  that  white  labor 
has  succeeded  in  the  n-.anufacture  of  cigai-s  in  spite  of  Chinese  lalior. 
The  Chinese  are  an  industrious  and  fjuiet  population  in  the  locality,  not 
knowing  anything  to  the  contrary. 


ROBSON.  Hon.  John  Robson,  Provincial  Set  retary,  examined  : 


Atfitation  politi- 
cSIly(- 


1872. 


■  dat«^8  from 


I  have  been  resident  in  this  province  since  June,  1859,  and  a  member  of 
the  government  here  since  January  last,  twelve  months. 

Q.  At  what  datf  l)egan  the  agitation  >vhich  now  exists  against  Ciiiuese 

immigration  to  th's  province  ? — A.  I  think   it  commenced  as  a  [wlitical 

question  in  1872.  The  population  of  Chinese  then  was  not   large,    l)ut  it 

Chinese,  before       was  beginning  to  be  made  felt.    They  came  from  California.  T  do  not 

came  fronfciSf-  *'  think  there  was  a  direct  cargo  brought  from  China  till  after  the    lailwav 

'°™''*  works  commenced. 

ThinlcB about 6,(»0  Q.  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  them 
on  railway  works,  in  the  province? — A  It  has  been  lately  nothing  more  than  guess  work: 
no  census  has  been  taken  of  the  Chinese  population.  I  am  speaking;  of  the 
provincial  efforts.  There  was,  however,  some  loose  attempt*  made  last  vear 
to  see  how  many  were  employed  on  the  railway  works.  I  think  it  was 
estimated  at  6,000.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  there  has  been  no  system 
atic  attempt  to  ascertain  the  population  of  Chinese  in  tiiis  city.  I  think  it 
is  estimated  at  about  3,000  or  4,000. 


Difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining number  of 
Chinese   in   the 
City. 


Unsiitisfnctory 
l«x-payinK    result 


Q.  What  means  have  you  used  in  ascertaining  tli«>  number  eniijloywl 
in  this  city  ? — There  has  been  no  means  beyond  the  tax-collector's  returns. 
I  had  a  return  made  yesterday,  which  number  was  ifiO.  This  would,  or 
ought  to,  include  all  merchants,  employees,  servants, etc.  The  g>eat  hulk  of 
them  cannot  Ije  ascertained  as  they  go  out  like  bees  and  packed  as  it 
were  in  a  box  like  sardines,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  proper  n'tunis, 
and  a  gj-eat  nunil)er  are  supported  by  their  own  countrymen.  They  uo  out 
in  the  morning  in  every  direction,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  wlieic  they 
go.  We  have  only  a  money  return  of  750  out  of  the  total  miniiienit' 
Chinese  in  Victoria.  It  is  a  fact,  and  it  seems  extremely  un.satist'ii(torv, 
thatoutof  this  estimated  population  of  3,000  to  4,000  only  a  return  of  I'M 
is  made  as  having  paid  taxes.  1  wish  to  repeat  no  actual  effort  has  lieeii 
made  to  obtain  the  real  number  of  Chinese  either  in  the  city  or  through 
out  the  province. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  poor  relief  in  the  province  ? — A.  No. 
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the  grave-digger 
and,    as   I   have 


Q.  Have  there  been  many  Chinamen  left  to  private  citizens  or  public 
charity  for  support? — A.  There  have  been  instances,  but  not  many.   I  know 
that  many  of  the  destitute  Chinese  have  to  be  supported  in  a  miserable 
way  by  their  friends.  There  is  not  a  large  contingent  of  Chinese  in  our 
hospitals — lighter  in  proportion  than  the  whites.    The  Chinese  do  not 
lielieve  in  treatment  by  the  whites.  I  do  not  know  of  any  contagi')us 
diseases  amongst  tliem;  but  the  Chinese  quarters  are  looked  upon  with 
fear  and  trembling  when  any  contagious  disease  comes  round.  The  death- 
rate,  answering  at  random,  is,  I  should  .say,  not  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
whites — there   is   no  special  custodian    of    sucli    records,  except    undei- 
When  a  Chinaman    dies    he  is  buried   in    the  public 
by    themselves,    with    their   own    rites.     I    suppo.se 
keeps   a   record   of    their    burials,   Ijut    that    is    all ; 
said    before,    he   is    employed    by    the    mujiicipality. 
The  Chinese,  J  have  heard,  are  clean  in  their  persons  ;  but  1  differ  with  it, 
as  I  consider  their  habits  are  as  filthy  as  their  morals,  in  both  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping.  I  do  not  thuik  a  Chinaman  is  to  Iw  compared  at 
all  with  the  habits  of  white  people.  They  sleep  in  beds  not  fit  for  dogs  and 
live  in  dirty  hovels,  so  how  can  they  V)e  clean  at  all  ?   I  do  not  think  it  is  tiie 
general  opinion  that  they  are  at  all  clean.  Domestic  servants  are  obliged  to 
keep  themselves  in  cleanliness  or  they  would  be  turned  out.  It  is  con- 
tended on  one  side  that  the  Chinese  are  a  necessity  in  British  Columbia, 
as  we  liave  not  the  white  people.   I  contend  it  is   confounding,  as  the 
Chinese  prevent  white  persons  and  laborers  from  coming  into  the  country, 
as  the  whites  look  upon  it  us  slave-labor.    I   am    speaking    of   general 
evidence  and  opinion.  The  greater   portion   of  these  poorei-  classes  are 
brought  into  the  country   by  private  companies,   who  pay    the    greater 
poi'tioii  of  their  earnings  to  these  people  and  engage   for  a  term  of  years 
to  work  for  them.   I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  when  several  thousands 
of  these  Chinamen  ^e.re  thrown  out  of  employment  they  went  into  camp 
without  any  means  of  subsistence,  and  quite  a  panic  wtus  caused   amongst 
the  whites  as  it  was  thought  they  would  steal  and  plunder,  and  I  believe 
these  companies  gave  them  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive.    Hundreds 
gathered  in  what  is  termed  "sick -salmon,"  that  is  .salmon  that  has  died, 
and  which  is  altogether  unfit  foi-  hunnin  food.  The  difficulty  was,  however, 
met  by  these  companies,  though  quite  a  panic  was  created,  and   instances 
where  protection  was  asked  from  the  government.   1   understand  that  the 
wages  of  those  Chinamen   belonging  to  these  companies  are  paid   o\er  to 
the  companies,  and  the  proportion  due  to  these  men  who  are  ))rouglit  out 
is  paid  over  to  them.  This  information  I  have  from  the  principals  of  the 
railway  offices.   I  wish  to  say  that  with  such  a  class  of  labor  as  this  in  the 
country  we  cannot  expect  white  labor  to  come  in,  and  I  contend  that  white 
labor  would  have  come  here  the  same  as  in  other  countries  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Chinese.   Mr.  Onderdonk  has  told  me  lie  has  been  obliged  to  take 
Chinese  labor  as  there  was  no  white  labor  here.    You  cannot  get  white 
men  and  white  women  to  come  here  and  compete  with  Chinese  labor  in 
both  the  kitchen  and  the  field.    I  do  contend  that  if  the  Chinese  had  been 
prevented  coming  in  here,  the  whites  would  have  sought  British  Columbia 
as  a  field  of  industry.  I  will  admit  that  there  is  certain  classes  of  Chinese 
labor  which  can  be  procured  at  cheaper  rates  than  white  labor,  l)ut  we 
must  remember  Chinese  lal)or  means  impoverishing  the  country,  lus  all 
their  savings  go  back  to  China,  and  tliey  do  not  contribute  in  any  way  to 
fne  building  up  of  a  country.  The  extravagant  wages  asked  for  l)y  white 
labor  is  because  there  is  no  white  labor  here. 
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Victoria,  B.C.,  August  22nd,  18.S4. 


Mr.  TucKPiELD,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau 


The   Knights  of 
Labor. 


Our  association  (the  Knights  of  Labor)  is  not  registered,  but  in 
a  secret  society,  chiefly  extended  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There 
are  3,200  lodges.  One  lodge  in  this  city.  I  do  not  know  how  many  memliers 
here.  I  think  between  one  and  two  hundred.  It  is  only  a  young 
society  here,  established  about  six  months  ago.  I  am  not  president  of  tlie 
association,  but  am  chairman  of  the  committee  appointeid  to  wait  upon 
this  Commission.  Mr.  Booth,  the  president  of  the  association,  is  pre.seut. 
The  reason  why  the  committee  was  appointed  is  to  give  their  views  of 
the  Chinese  question. 


Condition  of 
Chinatown  fllthy. 


Q.  You  can  express  your  views,  but  we  cannot  take  them  as  those  of  a 
legal  society.  —  A.  I  am  ready  to  offer  to  the  committee  the  resolutions 
that  have  been  passed  amongst  ourselves,  as  representatives  of  the  lalmrin^' 
classes,  to  the  Commission.  This  resolution  I  hand  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission.  The  resolutions  have  in  view  an  expression  of  our 
opinion  concerning  the  opportunity  of  pointing  the  Commission  to  tlie 
evil  of  the  Chinese,  and  upon  the  action  of  the  government  on  tlie 
question — one  of  them  asking,  or  ordering,  them  to  forward  copies  of  tlie 
same  to  the  government  and  to  the  Commission  appointed. 

The  Chairman  said  they  could  not  investigate  anything  concerniuji;  the 
duties  of  the  government  and  the  Commission,  but  will  take  into  consider 
ation,  and  accept  with  pleasure,  all  information,  however  iiTCgular  it 
might  be,  of  those  that  come  before  the  Commission. 

[Witness  handed  to  the  Commissioners  a  paper  purporting  to  l)e  a  report 
of  the   committee   of   the  association,    said   report   being  generally  to 
the   following    effect,  viz. :     That   the   witness,    and   some  of   his  iisso 
ciates  (Knights    of    Labor)    having    visited    the    Chinese    quarters  in 
Vi<toria,    have  found  the  premises  occupied  by  Chinese  in  a  most  un 
healthy   condition;  that  vice,   including   prostitution   and  gambling,  is 
abundant  in  those  quarters.    That  some  wh';s  men  and  women  have  Iwen 
found  smoking  opium  and  a.ssociating  with  Chinese  gamblers  and  prosti- 
tutes; that  in  one  tenement,  twelve  feet  wide  by  twenty -four  feet  lonj!, 
with  two  stories,  forty-three  Chinamen  were  sleeping  on  the  floor,  lyin^' 
side  by  side,  the  only  window  being  closed,  and  the  air  in  the  room  stiliiuf;. 
Wash-houses  have  also    been  visited  and  are  considered  a.s  unheiilthy 
and  likely  to  spread  diseases.    That  the  Chinese  portion  of  the  city  stands 
over  a  large  ravine  filled  in  with  filth ;  and  the  cess-poois  in  other  places 
contrit)ute  towards  disease,  which  must  break  out  in  the  city.     We  have 
ascertained    that    about     4,000    Chinese    reside    in     the    city.     Tliey 
are  a  non-assimilating  race.     Their  vices  are  most  disgusting.     They  turn 
their  sick  out  to  die  in  the  streets,  and  their  lepers  to  fill  our  prisons. 
They  control  the  labor  market  in  this  city.     As  producers  and  consumers 
they  are  no  benefit  to  the  country.     Their  mode  of  living,  a  few  cents  per 
day,  and  the  absence  of  families  among  them,  will  make  the  white  men 
White  men  cannot  powerless  to  compete  against  them  for   labor.     Our  children  must  seek 
employment  in  other  countries  to  make  room  for  a  race  of  cuckoos,  wlio 
come  to  our  land  to  purchase  their  freedom.     In  fact,  the  results  of  our 
investigations  brings  us  to  the  conclusioti  that  the  Chinese  are  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  community,  and  we  beg  that  steps  may  Ite  taken  to  stoj)  the 
influx  of  Chinese  to  our  shores.] 
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Witness  cont>iAued  :     They  go    so   far   now,    not  only  to  supply  the 
general  merchiftits,    but  sell  individually  to   the   whites.     The    schools  u*'*''^»'S."rt^'i°h'^ 
are  educated  hx  a  large  measure  by  female  teachers,  and  I  consider  that  if  their  mothers  or 
children  are  taught  by  female  teachers  the  least  thing  that  could  l)e  done  '?™fgf  ^''***  ^^' 
is  that  children  in  houses  should  be  attended  by  their  mothers  or  female 
servants  instead  of  by  Chinese  coolies. 

Q.  Since  how  long  have  the  Chinese  been  employed  in  the  different 
pursuits  of  labor  you  have  mentioned  1 — A.  So  far  as  my  own  idea  is  con- 
cerned it  is  almost  since  their  introduction.  They  have  been  here  for 
about  ten  years  and  in  some  cases  more.  Laundries  especially  were  their 
first  industry. 

Q,  Are  they  not  now  stated  to  be  doing  the  washing  of  nearly  the  Doing  the  washing, 
whole  of  the  population  here? — A.  I  believe  they  are.  '  ?vhole*population.. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  special  case  of  disease  attributed  to  the 
wearing  of  linen  washed  by  the  Chinese  ? — A.  About  that  part  I  have 
not  heard  of  anything. 

Q.  How  many  persons  suffering  from  leprosy  have  you  counted  ? — A,  Leprosy. . 
The  only  case  I  know  of  is  the  one  mentioned,  during  this  investigation, 
by  Dr.  Holmcken  and  Mr.  Flewin,  already  heard  before  the  Commission, 

Q.  The  visit  you  made  was  in  company  with  a  police  officer,  I  under- 
stand t — A.  Yes.  I  think  it  was  officer  Walker. 

Q.  How  many  houses  did  you   visit  ? — A.    About   sixty   or   seventy 

hiriK 


The  Chinos*  ap- 
pear clean  in  thelr- 
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cabins 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese,  according  to  your  personal  observation,  generally 
clean  in  their  person,  though  inhabiting,  as  you  have  said,  rather  filthy 
premises  ? — A.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes  the  Chinese  always  appear 
clean  in  their  persons,  though,  I  must  say,  1  do  not  know  of  any  washinf; 
places  where  they  clean  themselves. 

Q.  Do  they  appear  to  suffer  the  same  as  you  and  I  would  from  the  Healthy, 
close  quarters  in  which  they  live  ?-— A.  The  necessities  of  life  make  then: 
more  or  less  healthy  as  they  are  always  moving  about,  and  they  avoid 
diseaser,. 

Q.   How    many    white  people  did  you  see  during  the    night  smokin>j[  Opium-smoking- 
opium  ? — A.  We  saw  three  men  lying  on  a  shelf  smoking  opium,  and  in 
another  place  two  white  men  and  one  half-breed  woman. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  respectable  people  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  white 
men.  Those  seen  in  the  opium  dens  at  first  sight  seemed  what  I  took 
to  be  sailors.  The  police  officer  made  some  remarks  about  them,  and 
one  of  them  answered  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  smoke 
opium,  using  it  as  a  medicine  when  he  was  suffering  from  diarrhoea. 

Q.  The  woman  you  saw  there,  was  she  known  to  the  police  officer  to  be 
«  prostitute  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  who  the  woman  was,  she  could  not  have 
Wn  respectable,  of  course,  and  she  was  in  company  of  two  white  men. . 
There  were  two  women  there  with  two  white  men,  one  was  a  half-breed. 
»nd  the  other  a  white  woman. 
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BioiiARD  Jones,  examined  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  : 

I  have  been  in  the  local  government  service  as  assessment  tax  collectur. 
The  Chinese  merchants  pay  property-tax  in  the  city.  It  is  hardly  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  what  the  Chinese  pay,  in  proportion  to  the  whites.  Every 
Chinaman  in  the  province  is  supposed  to  pay  $2  as  provincial  revenue 
tax.  One  thousand  and  forty  have  paid  this  in  the  districts  and  this  city. 
a  e.,  including  Esquimalt,  etc.  The  number  was  less  la«t  year  than  the 
year  before.  There  ought  to  be  over  3,000  pay.  I  think  thore  must  tw 
between  3,500  and  4,000  Chinamen  in  th»  city.  It  has  been  my  duty  to 
go  out  to  the  vegetable  gardens,  etc.,  t-  collect  from  them.  It  h  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  you  can  undertake  to  collect  from  Chinese.  When 
you  get  them  in  a  tight  place  you  have  often  to  distrain  on  their  property, 
and  after  a  few  days  they  will  come  down  and  pay,  but  not  without. 
Th'eir  clothes  appear  to  be  only  dirty  blankets.  [The  witness  here  handed 
to  the  Commission  a  memorandum  showing  the  number  of  Chinamen 
who  paid  provincial  revenue  tax  from  January,  1882,  also  the  numl)er  of 
white  men  who  have  paid  provincial  revenue  tax,  from  January,  1884, 
to  July,  31st,  1884.*]  I  have  not  the  returns  of  the  amount  of  provincial 
revenue  tax  paid  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  These  statement.s  can 
be  had  at  the  treasury  depar,..nent.  The  Indians  do  not  pay  any  ta.x. 
I  have  not  had  a  great  difficulty  in  collecting  from  white  peo])le, 
sometimes  they  may  ask  for  a  little  time.  As  to  the  whites  who  pay 
we  keep  a  register.  The  Chinese  lend  their  receipts,  handed  to  them  on 
paying  the  tax,  to  each  other  ;  and  once  I  put  three  in  the  chain-ganf; 
for  the  offence.  They  are  difficult  to  recognise  a.s  they  all  dress  so  much 
alike  and  are  similar  in  features.  I  have  asked  them  why  so  many  come 
out  from  China,  and  have  been  told  a  benevolent  society  does  this  ;  and 
when  a  new  cargo  arrives  they  mix  up  in  Chinatown,  so  that  it  is  inipo.ssil)le 
to  keep  track  of  them.  The  stench  around  the  vegetable  garden.s  is 
sufficient  to  knock  any  one  down,  as  they  keep  the  urine  in  hig  cask.s  whicli 
is  collected  from  their  neighbors  in  town  and  carted  out  at  night.  This 
afterwards  is  baled  out  in  tins  and  put  on  the  vegetables.  The  lal)oiin}; 
men  work  for  about  two  bits  a  day,  coming  out  here  as  slaves,  and  after 
paying  off  their  indebtedness  to  the  company  bringing  them  out  they  can 
then  go  and  do  as  they  please. 

Mr.  Booth  was  then  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  add  as  president  ni 
the  society  which  Mr.  Tuckfield  represented  this  morning,  and,  after  a  few 
remarks. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Chaplkau  said  he  would  not  have  time  to  hear  him  at 
great  length,  and  suggested  that  he  should  put  his  views  in  writing;  ami 
send  them  on  to  the  Commission  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Booth  :  I  shall  only  think  it  an  honor  to  do  .so. 


'  NoTK.  The  reporter  Is  mistakon.  The  witness  handed  in  onljr  the  number  of  Chin«- 
nien  who  paid  provincial  revenue  tax. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PRINTED  QUESTIONS. 

Tlie    FOLLOWING    ARE    TilK    QUESTIONS    REFERRED   TO    IN   TilK    REPORT. 

1.  What  classes  of  people  come  here  as  emigrants  from  China?  Are 
they  chiefly  lalwrers,  mechanics  or  traders  t 

2.  When  they  arrive  here,  do  they  usually  arrive  in  good  health  and 
fit  for  work  ? 

3.  Have  you  any  system  of  public  poor  relief,  and  do  they  often  become 
a  burden  on  that  fund,  or  upon  the  private  charity  of  white  citizens  ? 

4.  Are  they  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding,  or  are  they 
lazy,  drunken,  extravagant  or  turbulent?  Please  answer  this  question 
fully. 

5.  Do  they  respect  their  engagements  with  white  men,  and  carry  out 
their  contracts  ? 

6.  Do  they  show  any  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the 
white  population  in  any  way  beyond  the  competition  which  they  offer  in 
the  lal)or  market  ? 

7.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  this  province,  did  they  supply  a 
want  then  felt,  and  was  their  coming  encouraged  and  welcometl  ? 

8.  Up  to  what  period  did  that  feeling  continue  ? 

9.  When  did  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  begin,  and  what  class 
or  classes  of  people  began  it,  and  what  classes  are  now  carrying  it  forward  ? 

10.  Is  there  anything  in  their  habits  or  mode  of  living  injurious  to  the 
public  peace,  or  to  the  public  health  1  Please  answer  this  question  fully. 

11.  Has  the  presejice  of  Chinese  contributed  t*3  the  development  of  the 
province  ? 

12.  Is  their  presence  here  any  longer  necessary  or  desirable? 

13.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  comfort  and  pi-o.sperity  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  if  they  were  to  go  hence  volunmrily  or  other- 
wise ? 

14.  Are  not  a  (certain  number  necessary,  and  if  so  how  many  ? 

15.  What  proportion  (if  any)  should  Chinese  immigration  bear  to  the 
immigration  of  white  people  in  order  to  advance  the  be-st  interests  of  the 
wlony  and  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  now  here,  or  those  wha 
may  come  here  ? 

16.  What  would  b^  the  effect  upon  immigration  into  this  colony  of 
persons  with  capital,  if  the  supply  of  domestic  servants  depended  upon  the 
number  of  such  coming  from  Europe  or  other  parts  of  America  ? 

17.  Is  it  ^our  opinion  that  the  present  Chinese  residents  should  be 
forced  to  leave  this  province,  or  the  further  advent  of  others  sliould  be 
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pi-evented,  or  merely  that  the  numbers  coming  should  be  regulated  iu 
some  manner,  as  td  the  nunilxr  and  choice  of  such  emigrants  ? 

18.  What  manner  would  you  suggest  should  be  adopted  to  restrict  or 
regulate  their  coming  1 

19.  Would  a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  province 
and  its  legislature,  to  encourage  white  immigration,  and  discourage  tht; 
employment  of  Chinese,  effectually  furnish  a  supply  of  white  labor,  exclude 
Chinese  immigration,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  the  natural  resouiops 
of  the  colony  as  speedily  and  safely  as  they  are  now  being  devt'.oucd  1 

20.  Can  whit«  people  now  find  remunerative  employment  here  f.w\  stt-sdy 
work,  and  is  such  renumeration  adequate  to  support  and  clothe  and 
educate  their  families  and  make  reasonable  provision  for  old  age  ? 

21.  Hixs  not  the  opening  up  of  the  public  lands  reserved  for  railway 
purposes  ha^l  a  material  effect  on  the  immigration  of  settlers  to  this 
province  ? 

22.  Has  white  immigration  been  retarded  by  the  presence  of  Chinesw 
immigrants  in  this  province? 

23.  What  personal  observations  have  you  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Chinese  upon  the  morals  of  the  white  people,  and  are  they  more  injurious 
than  white  people  of  similar  or  allied  habits  ? 

24.  Is  the  proportion  of  depi-avetl  and  immoral  people  amongst  tlie 
Chinese  here  greater  than  amongst  white  population  in  other  places 
similarly  situatetl,  where  the  Chinese  are  not  found  1 

25.  Do  the  vicious  and  depraved  Haunt  their  vice  and  depravity  more 
openly  or  more  effectually  than  do  white  people  in  similar  classes  1 

26.  What  personal  knowledge  have  you  of  the  presence  of  leprosy 
amongst  them,  and  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  leprosy  l)eiiig 
communicated  from  them  to  the  whites,  and,  if  so,  how  many  instiuices 
and  under  what  cii-cumstances  1 

27.  Can  you  give  any  statistical  or  other  information,  or  furnish  uuy 
facts  bearing  on  the  general  question  now  being  considered  by  the  Com 
mission,  which  will  facilitate  its  work  or  make  its  labors  more  complete! 


/BBOBIE.  Hir  Matthew   Beobie,  Chief  Justice  of  British  Columbia,   returned  the 

following  answers : — 

Chinese  iinmi-  ^  •  Chinamen  in  British  Columbia  appear  to  follow  any  description  of 

K^w^are  labor-     industry  which  may  appear  useful,  i.e.,  in  which  they  can  obtain  employ 

deners,  domestic-    ment  or  earn  their  livelihood.  I  should  say  by  far  the  larger  number  of  them 

chaius'^  *"**  "^^^   trust  to  the  pick  and  shovel :  either  agricultural,  or  rmid-making,  or  miii 

ing.     There  are  many  who  mine  for  gold  on  their  own  account,  working 

chiefly  on  the  bars  of  rivers  and  water-courses,  with  rockers  and  flume' 

Many  are,  or  Wv.re  recently,  employed  at  Nanaimo  in  coal  mines,  lioth 

above  and  below  ground.     Many  underiAke  gardening  and  small  farms. 

Another   large   class  take  to  domestic   service;  scarcely  any   establish 
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ment  in  the  province  has  any  other  servants.    Another  large  class  take 
to  trade  ;  they  have  the  whole  business  of  supplying  their  fellow-country- 
men, and  some  firms  compete  with  the  most  respectable  Europeans  in 
general  trade.     The  menial  businesses  of  washing  and  of  splitting  and  chimssc  wiwher- 
sawing  stove-wood  are  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  Chinamen.     I  do  not  '"o"- 
lielieve  there  aje  many  mechanics,  properly  so-called.    I  only  know  of  Not  many 
tiieir  being  employed  in  two  manufactures  :  shoes  and  cigars.     There  are  •no*;''""'''''- 
ftw  carpenters.     They  are  employed  about  every  building ;  but  generally 
as  mixers  of  mortar,  hodmen,  wheel-barrowmen  :  not  as  masons,  or  brick- 
layers,, or  carpenters.     Every  Chinaman  in  British  Columbia  has  the  air 
of  having  worked,  and  of  being  ready  to  work,  with  his  hands,  except  a 
few  who  practice  as  medical  men  and  the  leading  commercial  men. 

2.  Ho  far  as  I  have  observed,  they  are  invariably  ready  and  anxious  to  Arrive  heultiiy 
go  to  any  kind  of  work  immediately  on  their  arrival  here  ;  and  fit  for  f"g  to'work."^'" 
work  so  far  as  health  is  concerned. 


3.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  system  of  public  poor  relief,  or  of  pub-  Chlnanio:.  Jo  not 
lie  relief  of  any  kind,  except  the  hospitals  and  the  asylum.  Chinamen  do  chwity!" 
not  much  trouble  the  hospitals.  I  never  heard  of  Chinamen  Ixjcoming  a 
burden  on  the  private  charity  of  the  whites.  I  have  an  indistinct  remem- 
brance of  having  been  once  asked  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  removing 
a  (lisiibled  Chinaman  ;  I  am  not  sure.  Such  cases  must  be  extremely 
rare.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  be  called  on  to  relieve  whites  by 
priMite  charity. 


4.  To  answer  this  question  fully  is  to  destroy  the  force  and  meaning  of 
the  answer.  Industry,  economy,  sobriety,  and  law-abidingness  are 
exactly  the  four  prominent  qualities  of  Chinamen  as  asserted  both  by 
their  advocates  and  their  adversaries.  Lazy,  drunken,  extravagant,  and 
turl)ulent :  this  is,  by  the  voices  of  their  friends  and  foes,  exactly  what  a 
Chinaman  is  not.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  the  real  cause  of  their 
unpopularity.  If  Chinamen  would  only  be  less  industrious  and  economical, 
if  they  would  but  occasionally  get  drunk,  they  would  no  longer  be  the 
foriiiidable  competitors  with  the  white  man  which  they  prove  to  be  in  the 
labor  market ;  there  would  be  no  longer  a  cry  for  their  suppres.sion.  They 
would  not  be  liked ;  the  two  races  are  too  dissimilar,  and  each  has  too 
high  an  opinion  of  his  own  deserts.  But  they  would  not  be  hated  ;  in 
fact  they  would  not  be  here  to  excite  hatred.  The  reason  why  they  are 
here  is,  because  their  peculiar  qualities  command  a  ready  market.  If  they 
had  not  these  qualities,  nobody  would  want  them.  If  nohotly  wanted 
them,  they  would  not  come.  But  these  qualities  meet  with  no  competi- 
tion here ;  and  the  Chinaman  sees  no  person  to  take  his  place  were  he  to 
aMicate  it.  I  have  heard  an  individual  Chinaman  stigmatized  as  "  lazy ;" 
but  the  fact  was  lie  conceived  himself  insulted,  and  was  sulking.  Their 
never-ending,  ceaseless  toil  is  like  nothing  but  an  ant-hill.  I  cannot  recall 
to  memory  tliat  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  Chinaman  being  drunk.  Extra- 
vagant they  certainly  are  not,  though  they  live  well  when  they  can  afford 
it,  both  inside  and  out :  chicken  and  silk  jacket.  And  they  certaiidy  do 
sometimes  run  in  debt,  Ijoth  in  trade  debts  and  in  gambling,  which  is 
their  chief  vice.  There  is  scarcely  an  epithet  so  removed  from  the  notion 
of  a  Chinaman  as  "  turbulent,"  though  of  course  they  may  be  provoked  to 
resist  violence.  They  are  somewhat  given  to  petty  thefts,  and  so  not 
mvariably  law-abiding.  But  the.se  thefts  are  rarely,  if  ever,  accompanied 
M  violence  or  threats  against  the  person.     Indeed  it  may  be  conjectured 
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that  they  generally  steal  through  want.  For,  looking  to  their  universal 
employment  as  domestics,  their  large  brotherhoods,  necessarily  impenetm 
lily  secret  to  the  whites,  and  the  unguarded  condition  of  our  houses,  the 
pilfering  by  Chinamen  servants  is  really  quite  inconsiderable.  I  lielieve 
that  two  of  the  white  servants  I  have  had  have  pilfered  more  from  iiir 
than  any  twenty  Chinamen  in  Victoria  ever  stole  from  their  employers. 


UoHpcct  tliuir 
enKaKemonts. 
Gooa  tonants. 


!S.  Yes  ;  better  than  white  men  do  with  each  other, 
ously  excellent  tenants,  pa\  iig  rent  punctually. 
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if      6.  So  far  as  I  see,  I  do  not  «)uite  understand  how  they  could,  except, 
perhaps,   in  commerce.     They  liave  some  firms,  wealthy  and  busy  tor 
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7.  Those  wlio  stayed  in  Victoria  and  the  lower  country,  chiefly  en^^ageil 
in  domestic  service,  washing,  etc.  These  certainly  supplied  a  want  then 
felt ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  ever  much  encouraged  or  welcomed, 
except  that  they  found  employment  readily  on  v  Tins  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. The  greater  part,  took  their  picks  and  shovels  to  the  gold  mines. 
1  cannot  say  they  were  much  wanted  there  ;  nor  was  their  coming  theie, 
so  far  as  I  recollect,  much  welcomed  or  encouraged.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  from  the  first  thoroughly  unpopular  in  the  mines  ;  the  mining 
population  l)eing  very  Califomian  in  its  prejudices,  its  likings  and  dis- 
likings.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  feeling  has  much  changed,  although  tliey 
now  go  quite  freely  to  the  Cariboo,  and  have  for  many  years  ;  also  to  the 
Cassiar.  They  did  not  go  to  those  districts  at  first,  for  obvious  reasons ; 
I  think  the  police  could  scarcely  have  guaiunteed  them. 

8  and  9.  I  do  not  think  that  the  feeling  of  the  whites  against  Cliimi- 
inen  has  much  changed  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  anything  that  can  lie 
called  "agitation  "  against  them  until  Confederation.  The  agitation  is  nf 
the  same  description  as  that  felt  by  the  hand-loom  weavers  against  the 
power-looms  ;  by  the  fiail-wielders  against  the  threshing-machines  in 
England  fifty  years  ago  ;  by  the  Solway  fishermen  against  the  stake-nets 
in  the  last  century  ;  by  the  lower  orders  in  many  parts  of  Europe  against 
the  Jews  ;  and  by  the  coal-miners  in  Pennsylvania  against  the  maehine- 
Ixjrers  at  the  present  day.  That  seems  to  be  the  impulsive  force  wliich 
brings  into  action  the  ever-present  dislike  between  the  Indo-Cauciisian 
and  this  branch  of  Mongolians.  This  dislike,  which  otherwise  mi<;ht  lie 
dormant  or  inert,  is  certainly  mutual;  it  is  manifested  in  China,  we  are 
told,  more  extensively  and  stringently  than  here,  and  without  any  impulse 
there  from  direct  competition  for  bread.  Europeans  at  Canton  or  Slian}; 
hai  are  not  safe  beyond  their  allotted  cantonments,  any  more  than  a  Chiiiii- 
man  would  have  been  on  Williams  Creek  twenty  years  ago.  The  Chiuanmn 
is  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  an  European,  except  that  he  is  a  man. 
His  religion,  his  notions  of  honor  and  rank,  his  mode  of  thought,  his 
dress,  his  amusements,  his  sense  of  beauty,  his  vices,  are  not  to  our  ta-ste 
at  all,  or  such  as  we  can  take  to  or  even  understand  ;  and  his  language, 
spoken  or  written,  appears  to  us  at  once  incomprehensible  and  ridiculous. 
Yet  they  as  evidently  despise  all  our  attainments  and  ways  ;  and,  what  is 
most  annoying,  they  come  here  and  beat  us  on  our  own  ground  in  supply- 
ing our  own  wants.  They  are  inferior,  too,  in  weight  and  size  of  musole, 
and  yet  they  work  more  stea<lily  and  with  better  success  on  the  avenige 
tlian  white  men. 
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Itrtcehatrort 
cxeiiipliflud  ill  the 
.aw  of  the  Jews. 


A  distingaished  political  writer   of   the  present  day  speaking  of  the 
Juilenhetze  in  Europe,  thus  expresses  himself  : 

"  What  is  it  that  in  every  age,  and  in  so  many  and  in  so  different  coiin 
"tries,  not  only  ancient,  but  to-day,  in  Russia,  Uermany,  Roumania,  causes 
"  this  hatred  of  the  Jews  1  An  intuitive  antipathy,  jealousy  mingled  with 
"  contempt.  The  Roumanian  tinds  himself  in  company  with  a  large  iiuni- 
"  \>er  of  people  of  alien  race,  of  feelings,  traditions  and  religion  ipiite 
"  different  from  his — people  who  do  not  own  the  same  ties  of  fatherland 
■'  a*,  he,  who  do  not  intermarry  with  him  or  his  kindred,  and  whose  domestic 
"  institutions  are  unknown  and  perhaps  unintelligible  to  him.  Mo  in 
"  Germany.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Judenhetze  derived  its  strength, 
"  not  from  the  historical  arguments  of  Pi-ofessor  Von  Treitschke  noi-  from 
■'  the  Christian  arguments  of  court  preacher  StOeker,  but  from  the  wide- 
"  spread  sense  that  the  Jews  were  out-bidding  the  Chri.stian  (lennans  in 
"  the  market." 

Evidently  such  competition  must  be  put  down.   In  tins  central  portions  iiowfhineso 
of  Europe,  this  is  attempted  in  a  barbarous  way  -  by  brute  force,  by  tin'  '^l""aown."  '* 
*nd  bludgeons.   But  countries  of  a  highei-  political  organization  are  pro- 
vided with  more  tranquil  and  equally  effective  methods  ;  and,  with  a  few- 
regrettable  exceptions,  these  latter  methods  only,  in  the  main,  have  been 
pursued  here.   Accordingly  before  the  close  of  the  First  Pailiament  after 
Confederation,  Chinamen  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  franchise,  which 
they  had  pre\'iou8ly  enjoyed.     This  was  on  the  ostensiV)le  ground   that  all 
Chinamen  were  actuated   merely  by   direct  money  considerations.     It  is 
highly  probable  that  they   are  as  acce.ssible  to  Itribery  as  the  ordinary  n,iboiv con- 
white  voter,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  enquiry  wa.s  made  or  evidence  si<ieijo<l  in  relation . 
taken  on  the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  some  years  later,  it  was  sworn  in  chincHc. 
evidence  l)efore  the  Kootenay  Commission,  1878,  that  the  majority  of  \oters 
(at  that  time  all  whites)  in  a  certain  district  had  received  money  foi-  their 
votes  at  the  last  previous  election.  This  statement  pa.ssed  without  comment 
oi   contradiction.    No   disfranchisement    was   suggested  on  this  ground.  , 

Everything  else  follows  logically.  The  constituencies  are  of  exclusively 
white  race,  with  no  property  qualification.  Members  of  the  legislature  in 
a  constitutional  state  are  in  duty  bound  to  take  the  views  of  their  consti- 
tuencies as  expressed  at  the  polls  ;  and  to  support  such  measures  as  please 
their  constituents.  This  is  their  ratio  fxixtendi  ;  unless  they  do  so,  they 
would  at  the  next  election  cease  to  be  returned.  A  constitutional  ministry 
is  bound  to  see  their  line  of  duty  in  the  path  indicated  by  the  votes  of  the 
majority  of  the  house — they  are,  in  fact,  a  .sort  of  managing  committee  to 
tarry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  that  majority.  They  hold  ottice  on  that 
londition.  And  what  the  local  house  cannot  enact  of  itself,  they,  and 
their  committee  of  management,  are  bound  to  obtain  or  atten»pt  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  from  the  superior  legislature. 

The  same  distinguished  writer  whom  I  have  already  quoted  on  the 
Judenhetze,  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  rival  programmes  in  the  existing 
presidential  campaign  in  the  Unitefl  States ;  "  The  Irish  vote  or  the 
I  "  republican  working  man  cannot  be  wooed  successfully  without  attacks 
"  on  the  bloated  capitalist,  on  English  tyranny  or  treachery,  or  on  the 
"  unfortunate  immigrants  from  China."  Mntato  ivomivf.  The  names  of 
races  and  states  may  be  changed,  but  human  nature  remains  the  same 
Uith  Celt,  and  Slave,  and  Semite,  and  Mongolian. 


■^8i, 


Irish  vntu  in  tliu 
United  S'.iitos. 


10.  I  do  not  think  their  habits  or  mode  of  life  are  really  inju  ..„„„„„„„ 

Ithe  piililic  peace  or  the  public  health;  not  more  than  the  habits  of  the  peaue  or  •niblii! 


\,\UK   tn  Chineso  i\ot 
loiih   u>  i,^j„riou8  to  public 


They  like 
'Over-crowdliiK- 


'  Charge  thnt 
Chinamen  arc 
Infected  with  lop- 

'roey  unfounded. 


No  wide-Bpr^iul 
mischief  Mm  the 
«W'«f  opium. 


Neither  opium  nor 
tobaocoaa 
dangerons  to  the 
pabUc  peace  ae 
whiskey. 


whites.  There  are  several  matters  alleged  *>'  oo  Chinamen:  One  is  tlir 
extraordiiuvrily  small  space  into  wh-"'  .•iter  of  them  will  retin-  for 

rest.  Four  or  five,  or  even  ten  or  twelve,  will  be  on  a  raised  platform, 
almost  like  a  litter  of  puppies.  It  is  scd  this  is  dangerous  in  a  Haiiitui  y 
view.  I  believe  it  is  forbidden  in  London  to  lodge  people  for  hire,  without 
a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  room  to  each  inmate.  But  I  have 
seen  in  a  good-sized  house,  where  there  was  plenty  of  cubic  space,  ami 
where  each  person  might  have  hat!  a  separate  bunk,  tive  or  six  Chinamen, 
not  lodgers  but  owners,  sleeping  in  a  heap  as  alx)ve  described.  It  does  not 
appear  to  affect  their  health  unfavorably. 

It  is  common  to  attribute  to  Chinamen  generally,  that  they  are  infe-stcd 
with  disgusting  diseases — e.  y.,  leprosy.  I  believe  this  is  pure  imagination  ; 
an  absolutely  unfounded  report.  When  an  orator  talks  of  Chinese  lepers, 
it  is  exactly  the  same  unmeaning  abuse  as  when  a  Canton  periodical  holds 
out  to  popular  indigmition  the  foreign  "red  devils."  There  is  no  leprcsy 
or  diabolism  in  the  case ;  though  of  course  a  Chinaman,  like  any  other 
man,  may  be  a  leper.  The  orator  merely  wishes  to  impress  his  audionce 
with  the  belief  that  he  strongly  objects  to  Chinamen.  But  if  the  orator 
be  in  a  position  to  keep  a  servant,  he  certainly  keeps  at  his  home  one  or 
more  of  these  "lepers,"  who  cook  all  his  food,  wash  all  his  clothes,  his 
glasses  and  his  plate,  waits  at  his  table,  kneads  all  the  pastry  he  eats,  r.ad 
makes  all  the  beds  he  and  his  family  sleep  in.  A  Chinaman  was  once  pointed 
■out  to  me  who  was  alleged  to  be  a  leper.  No  doubt  he  had  a  very  disgusting 
skin  disease  ;  I  did  not  examine  him  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  I  kept  as  faroH 
as  possible.  It  may  have  Ijeen  leprosy,  which  is  not  always  identical  in  ics 
manifestations  He  seemed  to  be  quite  as  shocking  to  his  own  country 
men  as  to  the  .vf  it  s.  He  was  being  shipped  away  when  pointed  out  to  me. 
That  was  the  i  ujl  v  case  of  skin  disease  I  remember  to  have  noticed  oi-  lieard 
of  among  CI.;,  j  aen.  Such  diseases,  generally  the  result  of  vice,  or  lieiedi 
tary  taint,  a.j  by  no  means  unknown  here  among  the  whites  and  lialt' 
breieds.  I  have  .seen  many.  These  certainly  were  not  contracted  from 
Chinamen. 

It  is  alleged  against  them  that  they  are  inordinately  given  to  the  use  nf 
opium — I  do  not  know  whether  eaten,  or  smoked,  or  both — and  tnat  their 
example  is  dangerous  to  the  whites.  I  altogether  disbelieve  in  any  wide 
spread  mischief  here  from  opium.  Most  nations  and  tribes  in  the  world. 
even  savages,  are  given  to  the  use  of  sedatives  or  narcotics  of  some 
description.  The  Chinese,  and  I  belive  other  Asiatic  nations,  use  opium 
extensively.  In  whole  provinces,  each  as  large  as  England,  the  poppy  is  the 
chief  agricultural  crop,  all  for  home  use,  none  being  exporte<l.  The  eiior 
mous  consumption  which  this  implies  does  not  appear  to  prevent  China 
men  from  being  the  most  prolific  race,  the  most  indefatigable  laborers, 
and  the  keenest  traders  in  the  world.  If  any  Chinamen  here  abuse  the 
drug  by  over-indulgence,  they  must  hide  themselves,  or  at  all  events  they 
have  entirely  escaped  my  observation.  If  their  example  persuades  any 
white  people  to  similar  over-indulgence,  oi  which  I  am  equally  ignorant. 
these  must  be  a  very  degraded  class — weaker  and  more  degrade<l  than  the 
Chinaman  whop*  expulsion  is  demanded.  Opium,  as  generally  used  here, 
is  probably  as  harmless  as  tobacco,  which  is  also  extensively  used  in  Brit 
ish  Columbia  by  Chinamen.  They  have  manufactories  here  for  their  own 
consumption  ;  and  they  probably  consume  far  more  tobacco  than  opium. 
Neither  opium  nor  tobacco  extend  in  their  evil  effects  beyond  tiie  indi 
vidual.  They  are  not  nearly  so  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  as  whiskey. 
I  am  very  far  from  thinking,  and  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  at  all 
insinuating,  that  whiskey  causes  crime,  or  induces  a  criminal  intention ; 
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on  the  contrary,  it  seems  reasonable  to  hold  that  intoxication  often  ren- 
ders u  'jrimitial  intention  impossible,  and  still  more  often  lessens  the 
criminality  of  the  ofTencc,  which,  committed  deliberately  by  a  soljer  man, 
would  evince  a  deeper  hue  of  guilt.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
dnmkenness  is  the  most  frequent  occasion  of  crime;  that  far  more  ofl'enccs 
are  committe<l  by  men  under  the  influence  of  liquor  than  when  in  their 
vsoher  senses.  And  to  the  injured  party  the  oflence  is  just  as  ^reat,  and 
very  nearly  as  great  to  the  community,  whether  connnitted  under  whiskey 
or  not.  All  the  e-  "'.s  arising  from  opium  in  British  Columbia  in  a  year 
do  not,  probably,  equal  the  damage,  trouble  and  expense  occasione<l  to 
Individuals  and  to  the  state  by  whiskey  in  a  single  month,  or  perhaps  in 
some  single  night,  As  already  observed,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  havti 
seen  a  drunken  Chinaman  ;  and  the  argument  against  Chinamen  founded 
on  opium  appears  to  be  analagous  to  the  comparison  of  the  mote  and  the 
beam. 

It  is  alleged  that  not  only  the  aggregation  of  Chinamen  in  their 
dwellings  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public  health,  but  thai  tiieir  habitn 
are  filthy.  This  last  allegation  I  take  to  be  mere  unfounded  abuse,  if 
directed  against  them  as  a  race.  There  are  of  course  dirty  Chinamen. 
Many  of  them  are  very  poor,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  dirty  as  poor  white 
people ;  but  that  they  are  as  a  race  dirty,  or  l)elieved  to  be  dirty,  seems 
quite  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  they  are  as  a  race  unanimously 
invested  with  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  two  occupations  requiring  the 
highest  degree  of  personal  cleanliness,  viz.,  cooking  and  washing.  Any 
family  in  British  Colombia  will,  at  once,  without  any  enquiry  as  to  his 
cleanliness,  admit  the  first  Chinaman  who  offers  as  a  cook  -where  a  cook 
is  wanted  ;  and  really  it  may  be  said  that  no  washing  is  given  out  to  people 
of  any  other  nation.  As  to  danger  to  the  public  peace,  they  are,  I  think,  Not  us  inclined  to 
less  incline<l  to  crimes  of  personal  violence,  than  men  of  any  other  races.  J,[^J.^"'"'  ^  ""'•"■ 
Thpy  are  occasionally  dishonest,  but  the  fact  that  they  have  (as  being  the 
vast  majority  of  domestic  servants)  more  opportunities  for  pilfering,  than  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  British  Columbia  put  together,  and  that  \ery  few  OcciiHlonally 
serious  thefts  are  laid  to  their  charge,  seems  conclusive  on  this  point. 


C'liinese  a<i  u  racu 
not  uncleanly  in 
thoir  lia„itM. 


pilfer. 


11.  Whether  the  presence  of   Chinamen   is   any   longer   dasirnble  in  l|art  pUiyedby 
British  Colombia,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of  opinion.   But  as  to  the  vo'l'o^^n"  of 

it,  the  undoubted  facts  are :  1st.  That  Chinamen  are  very  largely,  and  country. 

t'll  within  a  year,  mainly,  employed  in  all  the  laborious  parts  of  our  coal 

mines;  2nd.  They  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  working  hands  about 

I  every  salmon   cannery ;  3rd.  They   are   a   very    large   majority   of   the 

laborers  employed   in  gold  mining  ;  4th.    They  are  the    model  market 

I  gardeners  of  the  province,  and  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetables 

l^wn  here;  5th.  They  have  been  found  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  in 

1  the  construction  of  the  railway  ;  6th.  They  are  largely,  sometimes  exclu- 

jsively,   employed   in  nearly   every  manufactory  or  undertaking  of  any 

joescription,  not  being  under  the  authority  of  a  Iward  or  council  elected 

hxclusively  by  white  voters. 


12.  This  is  again  a  matter  of  opiiuon.   I  do  not  see  bow  people  would  get  people  could  not. 
Ion  here  at  all  without  Chinamen.    They  do,  and  do  well,  what  white  8gt  o"  without 
|»omen  cannot  do,  and  do  what  white  men  will  not  do.  If  Chinamen  were 
l«xpelled,  employers  of  labor  would  probably  have  to  leave  the  province  ; 
land  when  they  were  gone,  where  would  the  employed  l)e  ? 
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Many  would  have  13.  I  do  not  know.  Probably  most  people  who  now  employ  servants 
men  went— Public  would  go  away.  All  canneries  and  many  other  successful  establishments 
■toDD«r°'*^^ ''*'     would  be  closed.    The  railway  works  (construction  and  repairs)  would 

necessarily  be  suspended.  People  with  any  realized  property  who  remained 

(if  any  remained)  would  be    very   uncomfortable,  I  should   apprehend. 

People  without  any  means  would  probably  have  very  few  employei-s  to 

support  them. 


A  certain  (or  an 
uncertain^  num- 
ber of  Chinamen 
necetnanr  to 
British  Columbia. 


■'11 


Chinamen  hop- 
pMtiBK. 


1 4.  I  should  say,  not  a  certain  number,  but  an  uncertain  number,  are 
nectary  to  be  retained  ;  to  be  imported,  if  all  those  now  here  should 
depart.  How  many  depends  upon  circumstances.  The  supply  would  pro- 
bably regulate  itself  as  does  the  supply  of  horses.  Would  it  l>e  advi.sahie 
to  banish  all  horses  from  the  province?  To  do  so,  would  open  out 
many  opportunities  for  white  men's  labor.  Would  it  be  desirabh;  to  secure 
a  supply  of  half  a  million  of  horses?  They  would  probably  eat  us  all  up: 
i.  e.,  devour  al!  our  means  of  subsist«nce.  There  are  supposed  to  he  in 
'California  more  than  1 20,000  Chinamen.  It  is  probable  that  in  that  state, 
as  in  British  Columbia,  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the  manual  lalmr  is 
performed  by  Chinamen.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  labor  in  the  Califomian  vineyards  and  hop-grounds  as  mentioned 
quite  incidentally  in  the  San  Francisco  Weekly  Btdletin,  10th  September, 
1884,  and  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  development  of  our 
infant  agricultural  country  if  half  its  laborers,  and  of  its  powers  of  supply 
of  laborers,  were  suddenly  cut  off.  The  result  might  of  course  be  ultimately 
})eneticial ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  opposite  conclusion. 

"  St.  Hblbna,  Septemlier  8,  1884. 

"  Within  a  radius  of  two  miles  there  are  at  this  time  no  less  than  500  China- 
men engaged  in  gathering  the  hop  crop.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  ^ri)m  a  casual 
examina'ion,  the  yield  will  be  about  equal  to  that  of  last  .vear,  and  the  quality 
of  the  hop(>  excellent.  It  is  quite  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  the  process  of 
picking  and  drying.  For  a  field  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres  about  100  China- 
men are  employed.  They  pick,  two  together,  into  large  boxes,  which  hold  14'i 
to  150  pounds  of  green  hop  The  two  poles  which  are  set  in  each  hill  of  \w\v, 
are  pulled  down,  and  the  mass  of  hops  laid  across  th'e  box,  which  is  covere*' 
with  an  apron  to  prevent  the  leaves  falling  in.  The  Chinamen  work  hy  <oii- 
tract,  and  they  rush  from  morning  till  night,  seeming  never  to  tire.  As  Sfmn  as 
a  box  is  filled  a  loud  yell  informs  the  foreman,  who  brings  a  sack,  into  whidi 
the  Kix  is  emptied,  and  the  Chinamen  are  given  a  check.  Two  (Jhinarnen  can 
pick  from  two  to  three  boxes  in  a  day,  and  as  they  receive  $1.50  per  box  itwi" 
ne  seen  that  they  are  earning  white  men's  wages.  Last  year  they  only  receis 
$1.25,  but  help  at  this  time  is  scarce  and  the  China  bosses  had  only  to  demand 
the  raise  and  get  it-  It  is  iinderstood  Ihat  they  will  demand  $1.25  a  diiy  fur 
grape  picking,  and  ao  doubt  tlie  demand  will  have  to  be  complied  with." 

1ft.  This  involves  a  calculation  of  an  almost  impossible  nal...  e  ;  (|uite 
impossible  for  me.  What  are  the  best  interests  of  the  colony  /  Who  knows 
what  white  people  may  come  here  ?  In  what  number,  or  what  seeking',  "r 
for  what  qualified  1 

Limiting  the  Slip-  16.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  prophesy  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  jnd^'e  of 
fiiiittheincorniiiK  human  nature,  the  first  cargo  of  capitalists,  under  the  supposed  conditions. 
of  lapitalistu.  would  not  stop  here  long,  and  would  frighten  all  other  cargoe.s  away.  A 

capitalist,  with  any  common  sense,  wants  either  to  enjoy  his  money  or  to 
employ  it ;  which  are  indeed  the  only  two  plans  by  which  his  capital  mn 
be  of  advantage  to  his  fellow  man  But  if  the  supply  of  service  were 
limitMl.  as  mentioned  in  the  question,  it  seems  very  dear  that  lie  louiil 
neither  employ  uor  enjoy  his  money,  and  he  would  l)etake  himself  l■l^ 
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loy  servants 
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where. I  do  not  say  that  the  sum  of  human  felicity  here,  or  anywhere, 
would  be  diminished  by  the  absence  of  capitalists  ;  but  there  is  surely  no 
method  so  likely  to  deter  them  as  to  limit  in  any  way  the  supply  of  the 
only  importable  article  whicli  they  really  require.  The  greatest  natural 
advantages  in  fisheries,  mines,  ports,  are  quite  sterile  unless  operated  on 
by  labor,  and  capital  is  necessary  to  support  that  labor.  But  capital  alone 
would  be  quite  useless  without  labor  ;  and  would  be  little  likely  either 
to  visit  or  remain  in  a  province,  where  it  would  merely  consume  away. 

It  does  not  seem  generally  understood  by  those  who  work  with  their  Labor  and  capltAl. 
hands,  that  unless  the  result  of  their  handiwork,  is  marketably  worth  more 
than  the  money  they  receive  for  wages,  their  employment  must  soon  stop. 
The  If  west  limit  of  w  ges  is  the  money  which  will  buy  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  laborer.  The  highest  limit  is  the  whole  of  the  augmented 
value  which  his  labor  confers  on  the  material  operated  on.  If  the  lalwrer 
accepts  less  than  the  first,  he  will  die  of  want.  If  the  employer  give  the 
whole  of  the  second,  he  will  leave  himself  nothing  to  live  upon,  and  will 
speedily  die  of  want  in  his  turn,  unless  he  r.iore  speedily  retire  from  his 
undertaking  and  place  his  capital  in  the  funds  :  when  he  will  at  last  get  • 
interest.  Between  these  two  impassable  limits  the  rate  of  wages  oscillates 
according  to  supply  and  demand.  Now  the  only  paying  industries  here 
lire  the  canneries  and  shoe  factories,  in  both  of  which  the  labo!'  is  almost 
exclusively  Chinese.  Owing  to  a  very  great  superiority  in  the  mineral,  the 
coal  mines  have  paid  largely,  notwithstanding  the  rates  of  white  miners 
wages,  unequalled  elsewhere  ;  but  the  coal  mines  have  hitherto  largely 
employed  Chinamen  also.  Few  othe""  established  industries  have  accu- 
mulated any  gains. 

After  all  tI^at  I  have  said  about  Chinamen    I  can  lay  no  moi-e  claim  to  'Sever  in  twenty-. 
consistency  than  anyboffy  else  in  British  Columbia.  They  are  generally  pio.v«(l'rcii"na- 
abused,  and  yet  everybody  employs  then;    1  have  always  as.sertt -l   tb-iir  """'■ 
good  qualities  ;  but  I  have  never  in  twenty-cix  years  had  a  Chinaman  I'l 
my  house,  an  expensive  whim  that  nolxxly  else  has  indulged  in     Still, 
have  had  my  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing,  for  in  all  that  'au.c,  I 
do  not  think  I-  ever  knew  a  family   that  did  not  employ  at  lec-st  one 
Chinaman. 


17  and  18.  See  answer  to  15. 

19.  The  combination  which  it  is  intended  to  suggest  would  be,  1  suppo.sc, 
that  the  legislature  should  forbid  such  arrivals  of  Chinamen,  and  that  the 
white  population  should  "  lx)ycott "  those  remaining  here  ;  or  else  that  the 
lej^islature  should  deci-ee  their  expulsion.  But  this  would  not  sufbce. 
It  would  in  addition  he  necessary  that  the  employers  should  raise  the 
rate  of  wages,  sufficiently  to  induce  an  equivalent  influx  of  new  white 
labor  to  replace  the  expelled  or  boycotted  Mongolians  :  the  present  rates, 
J2  per  day,  for  unskilled  labor  I  wing  barely  sufficient  to  attract  or 
retain,  the  whites  already  here.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  emi)loyers 
would  or  could,  voluntarily  and  unaided,  aiilicisi  to  this  part  of  th'^  com- 
bination. The  ordinary  class  of  unskilled  labor  offered  in  the  niarkcv  here 
(and  the  same  is  the  experience  of  other  colonies)  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  existing  tariflf  has  reached  perhi^ps  the  utmost  limit  at  which 
employers  can  continue  to  exist.  Therefore,  lest  the  "  combined  effort " 
should  fail,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  minimum  rate,  say  of  $5  pei' 
day  (which  would  probably  suffice  to  attract  additional  white  labor)  should 
•le  fixed  by  law.  But  it  would  take  0,000  new  whites  to  do  the  work  of 
the  expelled  Mongolians.  In  order  to  supply  these  with  places,  it  would 
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be  further  necessary  to  enact  that  each  person  in  the  employing  class  must 
employ  fi-om  five  to  fifty  of  the  new  comers,  at  the  improved  rates.  Only 
one  more  ordinance  would  then  be  required  in  order  t<"  bring  the  "com 
bined  efibrt"  intx)  full  effect,  viz.,  to  make  provision  for  supplying  employ- 
ers out  of  the  public  purse  with  funds  to  meet  this  drain  on  their  resources. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  upon  the  development  thuF  a'  crning  to  the 
material  resources  of  the  colony. 

f .  ■  "•' 
PUnty  of  employ-  20.  I  never  heard  of  any  person,  white,  black,  or  ytl!  ,  -'r  .  fi^^l  laboi 
British  Columbia,  to  sell  that  was  worth  buying,  who  could  not  in  this  proviuce  .aid  a  r'jaciy 
employer.  But  in  order  to  get  remunerative  employment  here  or  anywhere 
else  in  tht  world,  a  man  must  be  able  to  do  remunerative  work.  And  the 
misery  is,  that  many  men  who  profess  to  be  willing  to  turn  their  hands  to 
anything  know  nothing  to  which  they  can  usefully  turn  iheir  handi 
Handicrafts  require  teaching  and  practice,  and  they  have  never  learned. 
The  normal  rates  of  wages  are  five  shillings  for  Chinamen,  and  in  Victoria 
eight  shillings  for  white  men.  Below  that  rate  no  white  man,  even  it' 
penniless  and  hungry,  is  willing  to  engage  upon  any  work  or  service  what- 
ever. Skilled  artisans,  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths  ask  from  twelve  to 
twenty  shillings  a  day.  Board  is  advertised  at  many  hotels  at  sixteen 
shillings  a  week  :  so  I  suppose  eight  shillings  a  day  is  remunerative  to  the 
workman  within  the  meaning  of  this  question.  A  miner  was  recently 
pointed  out  to  me  at  Nanaimo  in  the  employ  of  the  Vancouver  Coal 
Company,  an  ordinary  hewer  and  sinker,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  and  its  predecessors  at  the  current  wages  of  the  day  fo>-  ■- 
last  thirty  years.  He  has  brought  up  and  educated  respectably  a  I;  ';r(. 
family  of  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  most  respectably  ran  ie;'  . 
self -supporting  now.  He  has  had  no  pecuniary  aid  whatever  but  his  vtv,j, 
and  I  was  told  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay  by  as  a  provision  for  old  a^ ' 
(but  he  is  still  at  regular  work)  the  sum  of  between  $30,000  and  $40,000. 
This,  I  imagine,  may  be  taken  to  be  a  reasonable  provision  for  oid  age, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  question.  He  has  never  drank,  nor  gambled. 
nor  dressed  his  wife  and  daughters  in  silks  and  satins ;  he  has  enjo;  i-ri 
good  health  and  freedom  from  accident.  It  is  undeniable  that  eve>y  niinei' 
in  Nanaimo,  in  proportion  to  his  length  of  service,  has  had  ar.  equal  oppoi 
tunity  of  providing  against  old  age,  and  such  workmen  would  always  lie 
welcomed  by  employers.  Of  jourse,  when  a  worker  is  unable  to  give  to  Iiis 
employer  the  value  of  his  wages,  perhaps  not,  the  value  of  his  1  'aid.  no 
employer  can  stand  that  long,  as  already  pointed  out  in  answer  i. 
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21.  I  think  it  has  had  a  very  material  effect  indeed.  For  instin 

the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  three  thousand  souls,  as  I  was  inur  ned, 
have  been  located  in  one  limited  district  alone,  on  the  south  side  ot  Fra-ser 
River,  the  opposite  side  to  the  rvilway.  'ih>\t  is  including  wives  and 
children. 

22.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  in  s ,  '>"  tjie  coitrarj,  as  the  presence  uf 
Chinamen  has  enabled  some  small  CKj:i*,al  to  be  accumulated,  they  must 
have  augmented  the  wages  fund  in  the  province ;  i.  «.,  the  loose  capitJil 
seeking  to  increase  itself  by  the  employment  of  reproductive  labor. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  single  European  in  the  province  would  ew 
ploy  a  Chinaman  about  any  undertaking  if  he  could  procure  an  Europi  mi, 
irrespective  of  wages,  unless,  of  course,  the   European  demanded  waj.* 
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and  yet  not  much  lower ;  many  Chinamen  get  $30,  and  some  even  135 
and  $40,  per  month — as  because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  sober,  steady, 
docile  and  industrious.  Their  language  is  the  great  stumbling-block. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  I  never  met  a  Chinaman  whom  I  could 
understand,  beyond  the  commonest  wants,  or  by  whom  1  could  feel  any 
certainty  that  I  was  understood,  even  for  an  ordinary  message.  Yet 
I  have  often  feared  that  I  should  he  compelled  to  fall  into  the  universal 
practice  and  take  Chinese  servants  into  my  house — which  I  have  never 
yet  done.  I  have,  indeed,  been  compelled  to  employ  them  indirectly ; 
for  there  are  things  that  white  people  simply  refuse  to  do  at  all,  e.ff.,  wash 
B!id  hew  stove-wood. 

7  append  a  published  list  of  railway  labor  rates  for  whites.  The  cor- 
poration of  Victoria  employ  a  good  many  about  the  streets  ;  their  tarifl 
is,  I  believe,  $2  per  day  ;  and  the  work  seems  by  no  means  t  ■>  call  for 
over  exertion.     This  table  may  also  be  applied  to  answer  20  : 

ESQUIMALT    AND    NANAIMO    RAILWAY. 

Contbactor's  Office,  \ 

VicroBiA,  Sept.  22, 18«4.  / 

SCHEDULE   OF   WAGES  FOR  WHITE  LABOR 

on  the   D8QUIMALT   AND  NANAIMO  RAILWAY. 

Hock  Foreman $3  00  to  $4  00  per  day 

Earth  Foreman 250to  300 

Bridge  Foreman 3  fiO  to  4  00 

Bridse  Carpenters 3  00 

Blacksmiths,  flrst-claas 3  50 

Drillers 20Cto  225 

Laborers 1  75  to  2  00 

Hewers 3  00 

Choppers 1  75  to  2  00        " 

JlU  outside  labor,  ton  hours  per  day. 

0  •!  carpenters  to  fumiah  their  own  chest  tools. 

.1  employees  find  themselves  bed,  board  and  lodgrinif. 
.loardiug-hiouses  will  be  convenient  along  the  line  ;  board,  $4  per  week. 
It  win  not  be  compulsory  for  employees  to  board  in  the  company's  houses. 
Wages  will  be  paid  monthly,  on  the  15th  of  each  month. 

GRAHAM    &    BUSK, 
ContractoW. 

Ofkicb  of  the  Contractors,      1 
CANADIAN  PACIFIC  KAILWAY, 
Yai.k,  March  lat,  1884.     / 

NEW  SCHEDULE  OF  WAGES  FOR  WHITE   LABOR 

OK     THE 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Overseers f  125  per  month 

Rock  Foremen ^  00  to  $4  00  per  day 

Earth  Foremen 2  50  to    3  00 

Bridge  Foremen 3  50  to  4  00 

Bridge  Carpenters,  ilrst-class 3  50       " 

do.  do.  second-class 3  00       " 

Masons 2  50  to  3  50 

Stonecutters 3  00  to  3  50 

Blacksmiths,  first-class 3  50 

do.  second-class 3  00       " 

Drillers ....200to  2  26       " 

Laborers 1  75  to  2  00 

Hewers 3  50 

Choppers 2  00  to  2  50 

All  outside  labor,  ten  hours  per  day. 

All  carpenters  to  furnish  their  own  rhost  tools. 

All  employees  to  And  theniRclvcs  bed,  board  and  lodgiuK. 

Boarding-houses  will  be  convenient  along  the  line  ;  board,  fo  per  week. 

U  win  not  be  compulsory  for  employees  to  board  in  the  company's  Iiousor. 

Wages  wll!  be  paid  monthly,  on  the  10th  of  each  month. 

A.  ONDERDONK, 

General  Manager 
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23.  I  have  never  peraoually  observed  any  eflfect  by  the  Chinese  upon  tlie 
morals  of  the  white  people.  The  latter  have  occasionally  been  induced  by  nice- 
prejudice  to  indulge  in  acts  of  violence  ;  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
from  thence  that  the  Chinaman  had  corrupted  his  cowardly  assailants.  One 
laman,  last  year,  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  for  indecent  assault  on 
girls  of  ten  or  eleven  and  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
t^  ./*  understood  the  effect  of  his  plea,  nor  am  I  at  all  sure  that  a  jury 
would  have  convicted  a  white  man  on  thvi  evidence  in  the  depositions; 
but  I  felt  sure  he  had  acted  abominably,  whether  tempter  or  tempted, 
though  I  don't  think  it  was  he  who  had  corrupted  the  childrens'  morals  in 
the  least.  However  that  is  the  only  case  I  remember  in  which  it  could  be 
alleged  that  a  Chinaman  had  had  any  evil  efitect  upon  the  morals  of  tlie 
whites,  a  matter  upon  which  they  can  have  but  very  little  influence,  either 
for  good  or  evil.  Whites  who  have  evil  communications  with  Chiiie.se 
must  themselves  be  lamentably  depraved  beforehand ;  and  so,  I  should 
Lj  disposed  to  say,  immoral  Chinese  are  not  only  not  more  injurious, 
but  they  are  quite  innocuous  to  the  morals  of  the  whites,  in  comparison 
with  white  people  of  similar  or  allied  habits. 

24  and  25.  I  have  seen  unmistakable  prostitutes  in  the  Chinese  tjuartei 
of  Victoria.  But  I  nevei"  noticed  any  indecent  words  or  gestures,  nor  any- 
thing comparable  to  what  used  to  be  seen  any  night  in  Holboru  or  the 
Strand  ;  and,  from  all  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  should  say  that  they  do 
not  flaunt  their  vice  and  depravity  at  all.  Many  will  say  that  they  are 
none  the  better  for  that,  that  Naples,  and  Paris,  and  Brussels  are  wor.se  than 
London,  tnough  the  latter  displays  her  vice  infinitely  more  openly.  Drunken 
whites,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  are  often  to  be  seen  in  Victoria,  by  uij^ht  or 
by  day  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  Chinaman  under  tlie 
influence  of  liquor.  Debauched  whites  sometimes  frequent,  I  believe,  Cliinese 
brothels,  as  they  do  Indian  brothels.  I  don't  think  serious  breaoiies  ot 
the  peace  are  proportionately  more  frequent  in  Chinese  brothels  than  in 
those  kept  by  white  women.  Indian  brothels  breed  the  most  disturbances; 
and  they  are  close  to  the  Chinese  quartei-.  This  is  my  notion,  but  miy 
constable's  opinion  is  far  more  valuable. 

26.  As  stated  in  ray  answer  to  enquiry  ten,  I  have  never  seenoi'  heanlof 
more  than  one  case  alleged  to  be  leprosy  ;  whether  that  case  was  lepiasy 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  Of  course  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  disea.se  I 
having  been  communicated  to  any  white  person  in  British  Columt)ia,  and 
I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  which  would  induce  me  to  believe  for  an 
instant  that  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  any  such  insinuation.  It 
is  mere  unmeaning  abuse. 

27.  I  have  omitted  to  state  that  Chinamen  here  are  generally  divided 
into  two  tribes,  or  clans — there  may  be  more,  but  I  have  often  had  niv 
attention  drawn  to  these  two — viz.:    "Canton  "and  "Hong  Kong."  Be 
tween  these  clans  there  is  often  much  jealousy,  and  sometimes  ill  hlood 
Their  dialects  are  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  not  only  in  pronunciation. 
but  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  different  names  for  common  things ;  and 
they  very  often  do  not  well  understand  each  other,  perhaps  not  better  tlwn  I 
a  Northumberland  farm-laborer  would  understand  one  from  Essex  or  Dor  i 
setshire.     When  a  breach  of  the  peace  occurs  among  Chinamen,  tiie  lul  I 
prits  are  generally  Canton  vermiH  Hong  Kong;  and  when  these  come  into  I 
court,  either  in  criminal  or  civil  cases,  it  is  common  tr  allow  each  side  to  I 
have  an  interpreter,  as  well  to  watch  that  the  evidence  is  truly  inter| 
preted  as  also  to  explain  it  to  their  respective  clients. 
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Owing  partly  to  this,  and  partlyalso  to  their  unintelligibility  to  whites, 
and  vice  versd,  it  is  usual  when  twenty  or  thirty  hands  are  engaged,  e.g., 
at  a  cannery,  not  to  make  the  contract  with  each  workman  separately, 
but  with  some  one  Chinaman  who  has  learned  some  English,  leaving  him 
to  sub-contract  with  the  men  ;  and  he  being  the  sole  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  them  and  the  owner  of  the  cannery,  this  arrangement, 
though  unavoidable,  necessarily  leaves  the  men  a  good  deal  at  the  mercy 
■of  this  foreman.  Sometimes  this  takes  place  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and 
a  Chinese  merchant  here  will  contract  for  a  whole  cargo  of  Chinamen, 
fresh  from  China,  whom  he  engages  to  provide  with  employment,  and  then 
drafts  them  out  to  different  employers  here,  for  roads,  canneries,  etc.  All 
wages  are  paid  to  him,  and  he  retains  a  portion  from  each  workman  as  his 
fee.  These  arrangements,  I  believe,  give  rise  to  the  assertion  that  the 
whole  cargo  imported  are  the  slaves  of  the  importer. 

Another  circumstance  has  probably  induced  a  similar  conclusion.  Their 
laws  and  customs  of  marriage  and  divorce,  as  in  all  non-Christian  nations, 
are  widely  different  from  ours.  They  are  much  more  simple  and  arbitrary. 
A  wife  is  usually  purchased  in  a  very  direct  way,  without  any  of  the  cir- 
cumlocution which  too  oft«n  veils  similar  transactions  among  whites. 
Divorces  are  effected  by  mere  expressions  of  the  will.  A  miner  who  feels 
no  shame  in  purchasing  the  possession  of  a  female  for  a  single  night  for 
$20,  is  scandalized  when  a  Chinaman  pays  #500  for  the  possession  of 
a  female  for  six  months,  or  until  they  disagree.  No  disgust  is  felt  by 
Europeans  when  parents  make  it  a  sine  qud  nmi  on  consenting  to  their 
(laughters'  marriage  that  the  husband  shall  settle  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars  upon  her  ;  but  it  is  infamous  if  a  Chinaman  purchases  the  consent 
of  parents  or  guardians  for  one  thousand  dollars.  It  is  evidence  that  the 
female  is  a  mei-e  slave  ;  and  that  opinion  is  conclusively  established  when 
the  husband,  after  the  fashion  of  his  people,  hands  her  over  to  a  second 
husband  for  a  similar  amount.  The  woman  is  a  slave  sold  into  prostitu- 
tion, but  the  Chinese  themselves  look  upon  it  in  a  different  light.  There 
was  a  case  not  long  ago  in  court,  l)efore  myself,  on  fmbeas  corpus  ;  A  Chi- 
nese girl  was  contracted  to  marry  a  man  who  had  offere<l  the  guardians 
five  hundred  dollars.  Another  suitor  came  forward,  to  whom,  at  first,  it 
seemed  to  me,  she  had  no  manner  of  objection,  till  it  turned  out  that  he 
propcsed  to  take  her  from  her  guardians  by  virtue  of  the  Brilish  law  of 
liberty  and  free  choice  and  without  making  them  any  compensation  what- 
ever. From  that  moment  she  seemed  to  have  taken  the  strongest  distaste  to 
thenian  who  placed  no  value  upon  her,  and  insisted  upon  going  to  him  who 
e.?teemed  her  worth,  at  all  events,  five  hundred  dollars  more  than  npthing. 
I  apprehend  much  of  what  is  said  about  Chinese  slaxery  and  prostitu- 
tion proceeds  from  imperfect  consideration  of  the  difference  between 
Christian  and  non-Christian  marriage  ;  but  I  only  guess  this,  I  know 
scareely  anything  about  it. 

Another  ground   on  which   I  have  heard   it    asserted    that  slavery  is 
I  general  among  Chinamen  here,  is  rather,  1  suspect,  a  proof  of  theii-  free- 
dom, or  would  be  so  accepted  among  whites.   It  is  that  thvy  demand  wages, 
not  such  as  they  would  take  if  left  to  their  own  choice,   but  such  as  are 
[dictated  by  certain  leadere,  who  subsist  on  a  percentage  of  those  wages. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  some  sort  of  trades-unions,  whose 
I  officers  and  head-centres  are  supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  wages 
I  received ;  themselves  deciding  both  on  each  man's  wages  and  on  his  sub- 
jscription.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  compulsion  is  put  on  all  Chinamen,  so 
|4at  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  work,  if  they  remain  outside 
Ithis  organization.  But  Messrs.  Broadhead,  Odger  and  Arch  would  indig- 
jflantly  deny  that  their  supporters  were  slaves. 
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*\fivate  chineHo  It  is  yet  further  urged  against  the  Chinese,  as  showing  their  unfitness 
to  dwell  in  the  land,  that  they  show  no  respect  to  our  laws,  nor  to  our 
appointed  courts,  but  refer  their  differences  to  private  tribunals  of  their 
own,  whose  behests  are  carried  out,  irrespective  of  their  conformity  with 
our  laws  and  are  never  disputed  in  our  courts.  As  to  this  I  know  nothing , 
but  it  seems  so  probable  that  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  true.  The  Chinese, 
like  most  other  nations  with  any  pretence  to  civilization,  have  some 
methods  for  referring  private  disputes  to  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  parties 
themselves.  Such  methods  are  known  and  practi8e<l  among  all  while 
people ;  and  very  extraordinary  some  of  the  results  a  occasionally  found 
to  be.  That  the  awards  of  Chinese  arbitrators  are  alw  ays  accepted  without 
demur  (if  the  fact  be  as  alleged)  would  surely  be  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
equity  of  the  award,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  pai-ties  in  difference  ;  for 
it  is  utterly  untrue  that  Chinamen  ignore  our  courts,  or  treat  them  with 
any  want  of  respect.  It  is  as  well  established  as  anything  touching  the 
feelings  and  dispositions  of  these  people  can  be,  that  they  place  perfect 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  our  officials  ;  and  they  testify 
their  submission  to  and  acquiescence  in  the  judgments  of  our  coui-ts  by 
eveiy  means  apparently  in  their  power. 

I  am  verv  sorry  that  I  can  state  nothing  positive  on  these  last  points. 
I  have  hitherto  had  no  motive  to  enquire  ;  and  I  should  view  the  results 
of  any  enquiries  with  much  distrust.  Any  questions  as  to  their  labor 
associations,  their  clans,  their  marriage  laws,  their  immigration  contracts, 
would,  I  fear,  be  in  general  met  with  suspicion  and  answered  with  reluc- 
tance. There  are  very  few  who  could  understand  the  questions ;  fewer 
still,  probably,  who  could  answer  usefully  ;  and  to  appreciate  an  answer 
properly  requires  a  preliminary  knowledge  in  the  questioner,  whicii  is 
exactly  what  is  wanting.  Add  to  this  a  possible  affectation  of  stupidity,  i 
a  possible  affectation  of  intelligence,  perhaps  a  reluctance  to  answer  pre 
cisely,  and  a  willingness  that  the  enquirer  should  be  balked — apart  from 
the  possibility  of  wilful  deceit — all  this  shows  how  difficult  and  uncerUin 
such  an  enquiry  would  be  here.  There  is  a  great  conflict  of  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  and  results  of  trades-unions  at  home,  after  every  enquiry  pos- 
sible ;  how  much  more  difficult  would  it  Ije  to  arrive  at  facts  here,  where 
they  must  necessarily  be  shrouded  liehind  the  impenetrable  and  iirespoii- 
sible  screen  of  a  Chinese  intt  i-preter  1 

Matthew  B.  Beobik. 
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administration  of 
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METCALF. 
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Nanaimo,  B.  C,  August  9th,  1 8,'<4. 
Joseph  Metcalp,  Jr.,  returned  the  following  answers  : — 

1.  About  ninety-five  per  cent,  are  lalwrers,  and  the  other  five  per  ceut. 
are  traders. 

2.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

.3.  We  have  no  system  of  public  po^r  relief ;  they  do  not  become  n  liur 
den  upon  private  charity  of  white  citizens. 

4.  Chinamen  are  industrious  when  working  for  themselves,  but  liizy 
when  working  for  others.     They  are  sober,  but  stupefy  themselves  with  [ 
opium.     They  are  too  economical,  as  they  hoard  all  their  money  up  and 
send  it  home  to  China  ;  and  they  buy  all  their  Tood  and  clothing  from 
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China.  No  ;  they  break  the  law  more  than  the  white  people.  They  ltreiiktiiel»», 
will  not  give  evidence  against  each  other  ;  and  you  cannot  identify  them,  ""gtify  „Kaiii8t 
Tliey  will  not  press  the  cases  against  each  other.  "  ciiiimmun. 

5.  When  they  are  compelletl  to,  or  when  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  .s_ 
never  otherwise. 


Keep  contracts 
when  it  is  tlieir 
interest. 


6.  Yes,  in  several  ways;  by  their  nasty,  tilthy  opium  habits,  and  in  Tniietiio  place  or 
getting  white  women  into  brothels.  They  hurt  us  by  taking  the  places  of 
white  people  who  would  do  good  to  the  province,  by  their  example  and 
the  interest  they  would  take  in  politics,  religion,  social,  and  other  matters 
that  would  help  to  advance  the  status  of  the  white  people.  All  these 
helps  are  wanting  in  the  Chinese.  There  are  about  150  Chinese  women  praetitutes. 
prostitutes  in  the  province  ;  and  they  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  the 
white  people  in  the  province  in  twenty  other  ways. 


7.  They  supplied  no  want,  but  took  the  places  of  white  people,  who  had  Ninety-«igiit  per 
to  leave   the   district.     Their   coming    was   discouraged    and    protested  Ii^ainst  their*"*''  '^ 
against  by  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  people.  • 


iBclves,  but  lazv ' 

themselves  with 
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coming:  the 
feeling  continues. 


t<.  Up  to  the  present  time. 


9.  In  1860,  in  Victoria,  by  merchants  and  the  public  generally. 
sanii'  classes  are  carrying  it  on  now. 


The 


Agitation  iii^ttinst 
Cninese  earned  on 
by  general  public 
since  1860. 


10.  Yes  ;  prostitution,  leprosy,  want  of  veracity,  and  tilthy  habits,  and  How  public  is 


other  reasons. 


injured. 


11.  No;  it  has  prevented  white  men  with  families  from  coming  here.  Had  notconirbu 
and  also  single  families  ;  in  other  words,  if  British  Columbia  had  not  here  ImMit°of  province 
12,000  Chinese,  she  would  have  had  some  24,000  more  of  white  population, 
and  this  would  have  made  the  province  a  flourishing  place,  with  a  happy, 
contented  people,  that  would  have  helped  the  government  and  developed 
the  resources  of  the  province. 


But  for  Chinese 
there  would  be 
■-'4.000  more  whites. 


12.  No  ;  the  industries  can 
reasonable  profits. 


afford   to  pay  for  white  labor,  and   have  Chinese  no  longer 

desirable. 


13.  The  people  in  the  provijice  would  have  .steady  work,  higher  wages,  KWectof  the 
more  comforts,  less  immorality,  with   better  chances  for  white  settlers  to  chffc^e.'"'"*^^'^  "^ 

I  I'ome  into  the  country.     They  prevent  white  immigration  and  settlers. 

14.  No;  we  do  not  want  any.     The  prosperity  of  the  province  would  No  Chinese 
[l>e  much  greater  without  the  Chinese.  wanted. 

15.  None  at  all. 

16.  Capitalists  would  come  into  the  province  just  the  .same,  because  they  Capital  \yould 
lean  invest  capital,  and  employ  whites,  and  have  as  large  proflts.     Many  ^JJJp  \v^",Y,JJ"' 
liapitalists  themselves  admit  this  fact.     Then  they  could  get  all  the  .ser-  Chinese  in  the 

pants  they  want,  and  it  would  be  the  same  to  them  and  a  blessing  to  the  p"'^'"'='-' '"■  ""•• 

ppople  and  government. 

17.  I  think  all  the  Chinese  that  are  now  in  the  province  should  go,  and  All  the  Chinese 
m  more  he  allowed  to  come  into  it,  as  they  are  an  evil  to  every  one  here  "^""^^  ^• 
prept  about  fifteen  or  twenty  people  ;  and,   ultimately,  the  Chinese  will 

'  an  evil  to  these  few  as  noliody  wants  them  but  a  few  men  ;  and  it  is  the 
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duty  of  the  government  to  make  laws  for  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  They  ought  to  make  laws'  to  drive  them  out  of  a  country  where 
they  are  an  evil  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people.  Yet  if  we  could 
get  a  restrictive  law  passed  to  prevent  any  more  from  coming,  I  think  it 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  people :  but  nothing  else  will. 


Example  of 
Unit«d  Stat«8 
should  be 
followed. 


Many  whites  out 
of  work  in  conse- 
<)uence  of  Chinese. 


White  immigra- 
tion retarded; 


Lower  the  morals 
of  the  whites. 


They  flaunt  some 
of  their  vices. 


Leprosy 


18.  The  manner  should  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  way  they  have  done 
in  the  United  States  with  this  question. 

19.  It  wouM  develop  the  resources  of  the  province  about  the  .saiiie. 
The  people  are  doing  all  they  can  to  discourage  Chinese  immigi-atioii. 
The  provincial  government  cannot  do  anything  on  this  question,  as  all 
their  act.s  are  unconstitutional.  No  ;  Canada  must  pass  laws  to  rid  us  of 
this  pest. 

20.  No  ;  there  are  many  out  of  wOrk  in  the  different  industries  on 
account  of  Chinese  being  employetl  at  low  wages. 

21.  No. 

22.  Yes.  White  people  will  not  care  to  come  to  a  province  where  there 
are  from  12,000  to  18,000  Chinese  to  compete  with  and  live  in  their  inid.st, 

23.  They  lower  the  morals  of  the  white  people  here  in  connection  with 
prostitution,  as  they  send  women  from  China  as  prostitutes  ;  and  they  are 
also  merchandise.  Th^  diseases  they  bring  is  sometimes  venereal,  and 
sometimes  the  men  bring  leprosy.  The;  decoy  young  men  and  boy.s  to 
their  dens  and  ruin  them,  both  physically  and  morally. 

24.  Yes ;  their  morals  are  lowered  by  coming  in  contact  with  such  an 
immoral  class  of  people  as  the  Chinese. 

25.  Yes,  a  gootl  deal  more  in  regard  to  some  of  their  vices  ;  and  more 
secretly  the  vices  that  are  against  our  laws. 

26.  No.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  leprosy  being  contracted  hy 
whites  from  Chinese. 

27.  As  other  gentlemen  filling  in  these  foi.ns  have  sent  the  statistical 
information  you  require,  I  omit  this  part  of  it. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  September  3rd,  1884. 

WARD.  Robert  Ward,  Commission  Merchant,  Shipping  and  Insurance  Agent: 

agent  for  contractors,  British  Columbia  sections,  Canada  Pacific  Rail 
road  ;  agent  for  four  salmon  canning  establishments  ;  a  resident  of 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and   has   been    engaged   in  nieicantile  j 
pursuits  nearly  fourteen  years,  ret  imed  the  following  answers  :— 

Majority  laboron>.       1  The  majority  of   emigrants  from    '^aina   consist  of    laborers,   from 
eighteen  to  forty  years  of  age. 

2.  In  1882,  my  firm  had  between  5,000  and  6,000  Chinese  con-signd  to  j 
them  from  Hong  Kong.     These  men  were  under  engagement  to  the  con 
tractors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad ;  and  arrived  in  ten  different  I 
vessels.     Each  ship  carried  one  or  more  surgeons,  as  required  by  the| 
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the  Government  Regulations  in  Hong-Kong,  and  these  surgeons  each 
reported  to  me  favorably  on  the  health  of  their  passengers.  Prob;il)ly  not 
over  eight  men,  out  of  the  number  I  have  given,  died  at  sea.  The  men  were 
landed  on  arrival  and  at  once  despatched  to  the  interior,  to  dift'erent 
parts  of  railroad  construction. 


a  Do  nut  bunleii 
chnritics. 


I).  None,  except   l)enevolent   societies ;  and  I  have  never  heard  of 
Chinese  resident  having  received  relief  from  any  of  such  societies. 

4.  I  think  the  Chinese  are  industrious,  and  are  always  ready  to  accei)t  |'j"fj",1.';5''°',"''  '^'°^^ 
employment.     With  regard  to  their  sobriety,  I  have  never  seen  an  intoxi- 


cated Chinaman.  They  are  more  or 
which  is  carried  on  in  their  dwellings, 
and  as  a  class  they  are  law-abiding. 


less  addicted    to    opium-smoking, 
They  are  frugal  in  their  habits, 


How  they  fulUl 
contracts. 


.'».  I  have  never  heard  of  any  violations  of  their  contracts  with  white 
men,  although  amongst  the  Chinese  them.sebes  I  have  known  of  fraudu- 
lent transactions. 

(i.  No. 

7. and  8.  I  was  not  in  British  Columbia  when  theChine.se  first  arrived 
here,  and  am  unable,  therefore,  to  answer  these  questions. 

9.  About  nine  or  ten  years  since,  to  the  best  of  my  iccollection  ;  and  Agitation lom- 
politicians   must  be   credited    with    both   initiating   and  continuing  th<^  "gJ'^y''pof^jj?ifj,\g* 
agitation. 


Do  not  inlcfci'c 
with  pro8iic<'t8  of 
white  population^ 


Over-crowding 
and  tilth. 


10.  The  Chinese  have  a  habit  of  huddling  togetlier  in  very  limited 
qaarters,  and  the  surroundings  of  their  habitations  are  dirty  and  disgust- 
ing. Although  their  motle  of  living  cannot  be  said  to  intefere  with  the 
public  peace,  it  is  certainly  not  conducive  to  public  health  in  towns 
or  cities  where  they  reside.  I  think,  however,  most  Chinese  are  cleanly 
in  their  persons. 

11  — 16.  The  presence  of  Chinese  has  afibrded  a  .source  of  cheap  labor  Developed 
not  otherwise  procurable,  and  has,  therefore,  to  a  certain  sxtent,  assisted  """""■>• 
in  the  development  of  the  province.     I  am  interested  in  several  large 
caiinitig  establishments  on  Fraser  River,  and  at  this  industry    (salmon  xo  other  laborer 
caiuiing)  the  Chinese  are  largely  employed.    This  employment  is  of  a  very  "'  fo>thecouiitry» 
fluctuating  character  during  a  fishing  season,  and  the  Chinese  seem  pecu- 
liarly adapted    to  it.     As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  no  other  class  of 
laborers  could  be  found  really  to  accept  such  employment ;  considering  its 
fitful  nature  during  a  fishing  season.      If  steady  employment  could  be 
assured  at  the  industry  I  speak  of,  white  labor  at  a  reasonable  co.st  would 
1«  doubtless  preferred.     As  domestic  servants  Chinese  have  proved  use-  vseful  as  do- 
ful,  owing  to    the    fact  that  white  servants  have  not  been  obtainable  mosti'' "orvants.. 
in  the  colony.     Several  lots  of  girls  brought  out  from  England  to  fill 
such  places  have  mostly  married   shortly   after  arrival.     It   would    be 
(litlicult  to  say  what  proportion  (if  any)  Chinese  immigration  should  bear 
to  the  immigration  of  white  people,  in  order  to   advance  the   best    in- 
terests of  the  colony  and  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  now  here. 
I  This  depends  upon  the  amount  of  cheap  white  lalior  likely  to  be  procurable. 
At  the    present  the  colony  cannot  depend  upon   a  sufKcient  supply  of  intil  a  sntHcient 
[domestic  servants  coming  from  Europe  or  other  parts  of  America,  and  tics'conic f roiif * 
until  this  is  forthcoming  Chinese  dome.stic  help  will   hfive  to  be  relied  Europe  Chineso 
„IJQ.,  must  be  relied  on. 
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If  they  arrive<l  in       17,     jfo,  but  if  it  should  be  found  hereafter  that  they  arrive  in  vcij 
boFH  rouulation       I'^'i'ge    imiiik>ers,   such   numbers   should  be  regulated  ;   although  I  ani  of 
would  bo  riocc8-      opinion  that  under  any  circumstances  only  unskilled  laborers  would  come 
here. 

It  might  bo  IH.  As  alr<^ady  stated  this  should  depend  upon  whether  a  sufficient  luim 

fate'iSien'uiXorH  l>er  of  white  immigrants  will  Jje  forthcoming  to  fill  the  demand  for  lalwr. 
brought  by  any      jf  necessary  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration  it  would  perhaps  be  atlvisuble 

to  regulate  the  numbers  to  come  here  by  any  one  vessel,  and  this  would 

surely  check  immigration. 

Dlffliuity  in  pro-  19.  I  think  not.  In  my  opinion  the  difficulty  in  procuring  a  large  im- 
immlgrnnt*!'  migration  of  suitable  whites,  is  the  heavy  expense  in  reaching  thi.s  i)rov 

ince,    and  a  sufficient   number,    therefore,  is  not   obtainable    to   fill  the 

requirements. 


Wblteg,  08pociall.\ 
mochanlca,  can 
find  eniploynieni 


20.  Yes  ;  particularily  mechanics. 

21.  So  far  it  has  not  had  a  very  material  effect  on  immigration,  certainly 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  might  have  been  expected. 


Whlt«  iminlgra-  22.  I  think  not,  as  the  bulk  of  our  Chinese  population  belongs  to  the 

unskilled  laborers'  cla.ss,  and  white  laborers  can  always  obtain  at  least 
lifty  per  cent,  higher  wages  than  the  Chinaman,  I  might  mention  tlmt 
many  of  those  w'lo  publicly  denounce  the  Chinese  largely  avail  themselves 
of  their  labor. 


Morals  of  whites 
not  affoctod  by 
ChiitcMO. 


No  more  iiiimoral 
peoplu  among 
Chinese  than 
among  whites. 

Prostitiitos. 


23.  I  have  not  observed  that  the  morals  of  the  whites  have  been  atfectnl 
by  the  Chinese.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  altliougli  I 
have  frequently  heard  it  as.serted  that  the  whites  have  adopted  theCiiinese 
custom  of  opium-smoking,  but  thv^  number  of  these  must  lie  very  few. 

24.  I  should  think  not. 

25.  No  ;  one  .scarcely  ever  sees  a  Chinese  woman  on  the  streets. 


26.  None  whatever. 


On  the  complotion 
of  railway  C'hlnese 
immigration  will 
fall  off. 


UeveUniod 
indiistnus. 


Winters  in  the 
interior  too  80\erc 
for  the  Chinamen 


27.  I  am  of  opinion  that  on  completion  of  railway  construction  in  tin 
province,  the  immigration   of   Chinese   will  fall    off  considerably.    TLf  I 
question  generally  to  my  mind  is  that  of  capital  and  labor,  and  however 
undesirable  they  might  be  as  settlers,  in  comparison  with  the   white-s 
they   have,  to  a  verj-   great .  extent,    been   found    useful    in   developing 
industries,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  dormant,  in  the  absence 
of   suitable   cheap   white   labor.     It  is  not   generally   known  that  tWl 
climate  of  the  interior  of   British  Columbia  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  I 
Chinese,  but  such  is  the  fact ;  the  winters  are  more  severe  than  tliey  can  [ 
stand,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  among  them  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  I 
the  whites. 

Robert  Wahd. 
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James  Yoono,  of  Nanaimo,  returned  the  following  answers 


1.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  chiefly  laborers. 


2.  Q«nerally  they  are  healthy,  or  seem  so. 

None  that  I  know  of 
upon  the  chanty  of  whites 


lijiboroni. 


Ili-iilthy. 


3.  None  that  I  know  of ;  nor  do  1  know  of  their  beconunff  a  burden  '!"  »o'  burden 


Work  steady 
when  well  sv.iior- 
vised  -  Hobor. 


Not  Inw-brenkure. 

Under  the  control 
of  some  secret 
power. 


Ni>t  Hiife  to  run 
counter  to  them 
when  they  are 
atrouK. 


4.  They  generally  work  steady  when  well  supervised,  or  when  working 
for  themselves,  but  when  working  for  wages  and  left  alone  they  are  not 
very  pushing,  and  a  job  generally  lasts  with  them.  So  far  as  I  have  observ- 
ed they  are  sober,  though  considerable  quantities  of  their  own  intoxicants 
are  used,  such  as  Chinese  brandy,  opium,  etc.  They  are  not  generally 
law  breakers,  in  fact  they  do  not  seem  to  generally  understand  our 
laws ;  but  they  seem  to  be  under  the  control  of  some  superior  power 
amongst  themselves,  which  prevents  them  openly  defying  our  laws,  while 
their  docile  cowardly  disposition  renders  them  easily  controlled  by  a 
show  of  superior  force.  Moreover  they  seem  to  have  a  system  of  laws, 
and  means  of  enforcing  them,  outside  of  and  independent  of  our  laws. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  improvident,  though  many  of  them  are  inveterate 
gamblers.  I  have  myself  known  instances  where  they  have  gambled  away 
their  month's  w^ages  and  starved  through  the  next  month.  But  I  do  not 
know  of  their  being  very  turbulent.  However  it  is  not  very  safe  to  run 
counter  to  them  where  they  are  very  strong. 

5.  In  general,  yes,  though  in  a  great  many  cases  fear  of  the  conse-  ongiiKem'cnt". 
quences  prevents  them  doing  otherwise. 

6.  They  are  entering  into  every  branch  of  industry  and  actually  crowd-  white  people, 
ing  white  people  out. 

7.  I  was  not  in  the  province  then. 

8.  I  caimot  say. 

9.  It  began,  I  learn  by  the  public  prints,  about  the  year  ISGf).    Some  Auitation  n^ainst 
few  intelligent  men  of  the  middle-class  began  it ;  but  at  present  all  classes  J^"'  bogan  m 
are  carrying  on  the  agitation,  all  save  a  few  wealthy  employers  and  their 

satellit€«. 

10.  Assuredly  there  is.  Crime  amongst  them  is  very  difficult  to  punish,  Diffleulty  in 
for  the  reason  that  criminals  cannot  be  discovered ;  while  their  presence 

is  a  constant  cause  of  irritation  to  the  white  laborers,  and  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  races  is  liable  to  break  out  at  any  moment.  Then,  their 
habitations  are  generally  wretched  hovels,  and  they  are  generally  crowded 
into  them  in  such  numbers,  and  live  amongst  so  much  filth  and  neglect 
of  sanitary  arrangements,  that  there  cannot  but  be  danger  to  the  public  ^i^itloli!"^' 
health.  Their  quarters  would  be  centres  from  which  contagion  would  spread 
all  aroimd,  and  thus  diseases  not  otherwise  dangerous  might  readily 
liecome  epidemic. 

11.  Yes.  All  labor  contributes  to  develop  any  country,  but  the  Chinese  develop"  h!^  *° 
caiTy  all  the  wealth  they  obtain  out  of  the  country,  whereas  white  men  country, 
nearly  always  invest  their  earnings  m  it,  and  thus  further  develop  it. 

Moreover,  in  the  gold  fields,  Chinese  hinder  the  development  of  the  country 
and  prevent  it  being  settled,  and  in  this  way  :  In  the  first  rush  of  people 
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In  lui^ing  an 
InJun"  tc  "lui 
ntin.ira. 


to  a  new  gold  h<)ld,  Huppliee  of  all  sorts  are  very  expensive,  con8e(|ucutly 
the  poorer  deposits  are  always  passed  over  ;  subsequently,  when  the  country 
has  been  opened  up,  and  supplies  are  cheaper,  and  the  richer  depoKitx 
l^ecome  exhausted,  the  miners  would  naturally  fall  back  on  what  had  oeeii 
passed  over  in  the  first  excitement.  But,  alas!  for  their  hopes.  The 
Chinese  have  been  there  and  cleared  everything  out,  consequently  tliere 
is  nothing  to  fall  liack  upon,  and  thousands  have  thus  been  forced  to  leave 
the  country.  This  is  the  universal  experience  of  every  country  curswl  by 
their  presence.  When  employed  for  wages  the  eftect  is  different  though 
hardly  less  disastrous.  They  keep  white  men  out  of  employment,  while 
any  saving  in  wages  goes  to  the  employers.  Thus  capital  gets  more  than 
its  share  of  the  produce  of  labor,  and  acquires  undue  preponderaneo,  and 
capital  in  a  few  hands  is  always  dangerous. 

Ne\'er  ncccggary.        1 2.  Their  presence  never  was  necessary  or  desirable. 


Kxpulsion  of 
Ch'.iese  would 
only  cause  a 
emporary  in- 
convenience to 
certnin  partien. 


13.  Undoubtedly  there  would  l>e  a  little  inconvenience  to  some  parties. 
Such  is  always  the  effect  of  altering  any  settled  system,  but  while  many 
would  be  put  to  a  little  temporary  inconvenience  by  any  sudden  expulsion 
of  the  Chinese,  this  would  soon  cease,  for  the  certainty  of  finding  rea<ly 
employnent  would  induce  such  an  extensive  emigration  from  other 
countries  as  would  soon  set  matters  right,  and  bring  wages  to  their  former 
level  or  lower.  Hundreds  of  people  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  province 
viuring  the  past  few  months,  owing  to  their  inability  to  find  employnieiit. 

14.  I  have  said  none  are  necessary. 


No  Clhlnese  should 
come. 

Capital  would  not 
cease  to  come  if 
Chinese  expelled. 


15.  There  should  be  no  Chinese  allowed  to  come. 

16.  I  do  not  see  why  the  absence  of  Chinese  would  prevent  capitalists 
coming  to  the  country.  Chinese  are  not  employed  as  domestics  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  yet  that  fact  has  not  prevented  an  unlimited  stream 
of  capital  flowing  into  those  colonies.  I  cannot  see  why  something  siniikr 
should  not  happen  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  capital  is  always  attracted 
where  the  highest  interest  can  be  got,  and  that  is  always  in  countries 
where  wages  are  high.  But,  to  prevent  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
white  domestics,  I  would  counsel  a  certain  sum  being  spent  yearly  to  liring 
such  a  class  from  the  eastern  provinces  or  from  Britain. 

Prevent  any  more  17.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  more  coming.  The  evil  would 
ev??would'\;urc  *'1»®"  cure  itself  in  time.  Of  course  it  would  be  better  if  those  present 
'<«eW.  could  be  induced  to  leave,  but  I  should  not  strain  the  laws  or  deal  unjustly 

in  order  to  do  so. 


A  high  tariff  on 
Chinese  woald 
accomplish  the 
object  desired. 


18.  To  absolutely  prohibit  their  entry  would  be  the  simplest ;  l)ut 
quite  as  effectual  a  method  would  be  to  impose  a  high  protective  tariff.  If 
the  rate  proved  too  low,  raise  it. 


Reasons  why  it  is  19.  Such  a  plan  would  have  a  certain  effect,  because,  if  the  Chinese 
the  trhtnamen'waf  cannot  find  work  they  will  not  come  here.  Yet  we  know  from  bitter  experi- 
ence that  there  are  mfmy  perrons  who,  in  their  haste  to  grow  rich,  care 
not  how  they  do  it,  and  wotld  employ  Chinese  labor  in  preference  to 
white  just  because  it  was,  or  seemed  cheaper,  and  because  they  could  the 
more  easily  tyrannize  over  them.  Every  one  must  be  placed  on  the  same 
level,  and  the  laws  framed  to  benefit  the  majority ;  if  the  minority  will  not 
willingly  or  voluntarily  do  the  right,  they.must  be  coerced.     It  is  a  cer- 
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onseciueutly 
the  country 
her  deposits 
tat  had  imeii 
hopes.  The 
leutly  there 
reed  to  leave 
y  cursed  by 
irent  though 
^ment,  while 
;8  more  than 
iderance,  and 


gome  parties. 
;  while  many 
ien  expulsion 
finding  ready 
1  from  other 
a  their  former 
e  the  province 
I  employment. 


ent  capitalists 
mestics  in  the 

mited  stream 
lething  similar 
ways  attracted 
rs  in  countries 

the  supply  of 
yearly  to  bring 


simplest ;    but 
ective  tariff.  H 


if  the  Chinese 
m  bitter  experi- 
grow  rich,  care 
in  preference  to 
5  they  could  the 
Bed  on  the  same 
linority  will  not 
ed.     It  is  a  cer- 


tainty that  some  will  employ  Chinese  if  they  can  get  them.  If  this  gives 
them  any  advantage  over  other  employers,  who  do  not  employ  Chinese, 
the  inevitable  result  io  that  all  will  be  compelled  to  employ  them  ho  as  to 
1)6  able  to  compete  in  the  market  on  the  same  level.  As  a  consequence, 
white  labor  will  not  come  here,  and  the  country  will  not  progress  in  the 
same  manner  it  should  do.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  all  parties,  the 
laws  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  one  obtaining  any  undue  advantage. 

20.  A  comparatively  limited  number  can.   The  majority  aie  placed  in  a  -V  (•oiiipaniilvoiy 
very  uncertain  position,  and  a  great  many  can  only  obtain  employment  whuog  ckTobtahi 
irregularly.  cinploymcnt. 


21.  Certainly. 


White  imniiKra- 
tion  hud  been 
rotartleil. 


22.  AsBsuredly  it  has,  As  I  said,  hundreds  have  lieeu  compelled  to  leave 
the  province  from  the  iini)088ibility  of  obtaining  work.  These  persona  go 
elsewhere,  and  tell  all  they  meet  of  their  ill-fortune  iti  the  province.  This 
certainly  prevents  others  coming.  Then  intelligent  people  writing  to 
their  friendp  elsewhere,  cannot  honestly  f.Uvise  them  to  come  while  this 
inoubus  remains.  Who  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  advise  any  one  to  come 
here  and  enter  into  competiliion  with  Chinese? 

23.  My  observations  on  the  Chinese  question  have  been  almost  entirely  Lower  iiio  morals 
(w  to  their  general  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  effect  on  "'  ^'"'  ^■*'""*'' 
labor,  but  so  far  as  I  have  observed  they  lower  the  morals  of  even  our  most 

degraded  class  to  a  still  lower  depth.  White  people  have  sunk  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  when  they  niixetl  with  the  immoral 
Chinese,  and  a  growing  number  have  so  sunk  themselves. 


24.  There  are  few  people  similarly  situated  to  the  Chinese.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  so  many  white  people  with  so  few  women  amongst  them  ; 
but  wherever  I  have  known  any  considerable  numl)er  of  men  deprived  of 
female  society  for  any  length  of  time,  the  inevitable  result  has  been  that 
they  become  coarser.  The  intellect  is  depraved,  the  whole  moral  tone  is 
lowered,  and  men  rush  into  a  greater  depth  of  wickedness  and  vice  than 
would  otherwise  have  Ijeen  possible.  Such  is  the  effect  amongst  white 
men,  even  of  the  better  class,  and  I  judge  that  the  effect  is  similar 
amongst  the  Chinese,  only  it  must  Ije  worse  amonc^t  them,  seeing  that  the 
standard  of  morality  with  them  is  immeasurably  b<>low  ours.  From  my 
experience  amongst  them  I  know  that  they  have  no  sucli  ideas  of  the  high 
importance  of  preserving  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of  their  women,  such  as 
obtains  amongst  white  people.  I  have  known  of  one  woman  being  held 
in  common  by  about  a  score  of  Chiname'.,  and  this  is  not  thought 
disgraceful. 


C'hiuuao  niork 
clopravcd  than 
whites.  RcaHoiis 
for  this. 


25,  Yes.  In  places  where  I  have  been  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  tiu\Vnt'*thclr'vlco!» 
to  walk  through  some  streets,  without  being  insulted  at  every  step  by  the  more  than  white 
solicitations  of  depraved  Chinese.     The  same  thing  never  occurred  to  me  ^^■°'"*'"' 

I  amongst  white  people  of  a  similar  class.  They  seem  to  glory  ir  their 
*l"'ame,  and  seek  to  advertise  their  depravity  in  all  possible  ways.     With 

I  white  people  it  is  different.  The  majority  shrink  from  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  seek  to  hide  themselves  from  view,  ashamed  to  own  their  fall. 

j  At  least,  such  is  the  case  until  the  principles  instilled  into  them  ii<  youth, 
and  all  the  innate  feelings  of  modesty  peculiar  to  white  people,  have  ijeen 
extinguished  by  a  long  indulgence  in  vice,  and  then  white  people  become 
more  dangerous  than  Chinese. 
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Only  knew  of  one 
case  of  leprosy. 


Chinese  had  in- 
crensed ;  so  hnd 
the  wl,  itos. 


N  ambers  who 
p>  id  provincial 
rjronuo  tax. 


laOOChinPseiii 
district. 


White  traders 
benefit  but  liuic 
■  by  their  presence. 


llanjfer  f  lial 
mining  will  drop 
into  incompctcr.t 
handle. 
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26.  I  have  only  known  one  case  of  leprosy  ;  that  was  a  Chinaman,  and 
a  tokening  sight  it  was.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
is  communicated  to  the  whites  or  not ;  but  if  it  be  contagious,  as  the  Ijest 
medical  authorities  say  'tis,  I  don't  see  how  it  should  not  be  commutii 
cated  to  the  whites. 

27.  On  this  rx>int  nearly  all  I  can  state  is  contained  in  a  communication 
fj-om  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  will,  however,  state  here  what  I  know. 
There  were  only  a  few  Chinese  in  the  district  a  few  yciirs  ago,  but  their 
numbers  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  in  the  present  year  alarmingly  so. 
True,  the  whites  have  also  increased ;  but  for  one  white  man  who  has 
come  here  twc  Chinamen  have  come.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  tlie 
official  records,  show  the  numbers  who  have  paid  the  provincal  revenue 
tax  for  four  years  piust; 

Chinese. 


In 


1881, 

226 

1882, 

334 

1883, 

459 

1884, 

708 

666 
807 
845 
985 


Whites. 


exactly  the  proportioii  of  the  in- 
known  there  ai^  at  least  1,000  to 


Of  course  these  figures  do  not  show 
crease,  but  they  will  guide  us.  It  is 
1,200  Chinese  in  the  district,  half  fully  being  employed  in  the  mines.  Tlie 
numbers  are  450  in  the  Wellington,  160  in  the  Nanairao,  and  twelve  or 
thirteen  in  East  Wellington.  The  tax  is  collected  at  the  pay  office',  of  the 
various  collieries,  and  thus  mor'"  is  collected  than  otherwise  would  je  from 
Chinese.  Thus  it  is  clear  there  has  been  a  startling  increase  of  the  Chinese. 
They  carry  on  their  own  trade,  de  inig  principally  at  their  own  stores,  thu? 
white  traders  benefit  but  littlj  from  their  presence.  From  statements 
made  by  every  trader  in  the  district,  with  two  exceptions,  I  have  learned 
that  the  collective  amount  spent  by  Chinese  at  stores  kept  bv  white  men, 
only  slightly  exceeds  $1  per  head  per  month.  Thus  it  is  is  clear  ^hat 
they  are  only  a  very  trifling  advantage  to  the  trading  community,  and  a 
great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  district.  The  work  done  by  tht-  600  or 
700  Chinese  in  and  around  the  mines  could  be  equally  woll  done  liy  ;tbout 
350  to  400  white  men,  while  the  advantage  to  tlie  comnmnity  would  he 
incalculabit  At  present  there  is  practically  no  opening  for  boys  in  tlie 
mines  of  this  district ;  very  few  are  employed :  Chinamen  being  almost 
exclusively  employed.  Under  such  cor  'itions  a  race  of  practical  miners, 
trained  from  their  childhood  to  the  ditr  ulties  and  dangers  of  mining,  can 
hardly  ever  arise,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  calling  dropping  into  thi' 
hands  of  the  most  ignorant  class.  Intelligent  men,  finding  themselves 
blocked  at  eiery  turn,  will  eventually  leave  mining  for  some  other  pursuit 
In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  ^if 
effect  to  the  almost  universal  feeling  of  the  province,  that  it  is  absoli'telv 
necessary  to  prevent  the  further  immigration  of  Chinese. 

James  YouNfi. 


The  following  letter  wae  received  from  Mr.  R.  F.  John,  M.  P.  P.  : 

SoiJTH  Saanich,  B.C.,  August  30th,  \mi 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  22nd  August,  asking  for  infoini* 
tion  respecting  the  Chinese  in  the  constituency  1  repreient,  I  have  to  stuff  i 
for  the  information  of  the  Commission  that,  fr^m  enquiries  made  In*  »»'■ 
the  total    number  of  Chinese  resideitt  in  this  (Victoria)  district  is  hIkiu'  i 
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200.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  but  one  Chinese  female  in  the  district. 
A  major 'ty  of  them  are  employed  in  market-gardening,  others  are  eng'  ged 
i?'  chopping  cord- wood  and  in  making  charcoal ;  a  good  many  own  teams 
and  do  their  own  wood-hauling. 

Of  the  above  number  about  twenty  are  now  in  possession  of  leased 
property.  As  very  important  facts  relative  to  the  Chinese  evil,  in  British 
Columbia,  have  been  repeatedly  laid  ':>efore  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  Parliament,  and  also  before  the  Commission,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  nte  to  comment  at  length  upon  the  Chinese  question. 

i  would,  therefore,  briefly  st::"^"^  that  I  am  a  vigorous  opponent  to  any 
further  influx  of  Chinese  into  this  province  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
Dominion,  I'or  the  reason  that  they  are  a  most  undesirable  class  of  people, 
and  as  we  havo  nothing  whatever  to  gain  from  their  presence.  The  most 
important  i/idustries  are  being  absorbed  by  t'.iem,  and  a  large  number  are 
engHged  in  gold  and  coal  mining,  to  the  great  detriment  of  people  of  our 
own  nationality. 

'The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  this  province  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Chinamen.  They  also  manufacture  la'-ge  quantities  of  cigars, 
and  market-gardening  is  monopolized  entirely  by  thtm.  It  is  useless  for 
farmers  and  others  to  compete  against  them  in  either  of  the  above-named 
industries,  in  consequence  of  theii'  economic  mode  of  living  and  habits 
generally. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  influx  of  Chinese  has  been  \'ery  large. 
The  employment  of  Chinese  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  this 
pio\'iuce  is  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  country.  There  is  no  use  whatever 
to  encourage  large  numbers  of  laborei-s  to  British  Columbia  at  the 
present  time,  as  their  places  are  already  occupied  by  Chinamen.  I  am 
pleased  to  sa}',  as  a  rule,  farmers  do  not  employ  Chinamen. 

When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  completed,  and  the  thousands  of 
Chinese  who  are  now  employed  on  that  work  are  turned  adrift,  I  shudder 
to  think  what  will  be  the  consequence  to  the  interests  of  this  province. 
Briti,sli  Columbia  has  nniny  valual)le  resources,  and  should  in  the  course  of 
time  become  one  of  tlic  leading  provinces  in  the  Doiiu  .on  ;  but  if  her  pro 
gressive  development  is  to  be  left  to  the  Chinese,  nr-.t  her  wealth  carried 
to  China,  then  Canada's  Pacific  province  will,  hi  ..iv  humble  opinion,  be 
ages  i)ehind. 

In  order  to  alleviate  and  prevent  a  further  niflux  of  Chinese,  the 
Dominion  Parliament  should  pass  an  Act  at  its  next  session,  prohibiting 
the  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  any  of  the  Gana^lian  provinces, 
and  British  Columbia  in  pnrticular. 

And  unless  an  efi'ort  is  made,  and  not  a  feeble  eftbrt  eithei-,  the  present 
distinguished  leaders  in  Canadian  politics  will  live  to  regret  that  the>  did 
not  piiy  heed  to  this  great  question  in  time. 

R.  F.  John,  M.P.P. 
To  N.  F.  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary  Chinexf  Commisxinn, 
Ottawa. 
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Tlie  following  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  E.  Steven.son,  M.D,,  STEVENSON. 
of  Victoria,  li,  C.  ;  — 

VlNEi^TREKT,  August  16th,  1884. 

'iENTLEMEN,  -  -In  compliance  with  your  published  request  for  informa 
tion  on  what  is  known  as  the  Chinese  question,  I  beg  t(j  submit  the 
following  : — Firstly,  I  have  resided   uninteiruptefUy  on  the  Pacific  coast 
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for  about  twenty-two  years,  excepting  nine  months  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  am  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 
I  have  been  engaged  all  the  time  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  .surj;ery. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Chinese  in  this  country  and  the 
Pacific  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States. 

With  perhaps  a  single  exception  I  disagree  with  the  great  mass  of 
published  statements  concerning  the  Chinese.  Indeed  I  cannot  Justly 
characterize  most  of  those  statements  to  be  other  than  nearly  devoid  of 
truth.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  any  unbiased,  thoughtful  mind,  even  « 
glance  at  the  matter  should  disprove  those  assertions. 

Your  honornble  Commissioners  cannot  but  have  noticed  ■/hat  tlie 
Commission,  appomted  by  the  United  States  Congress  a  few  years  n'^o  to 
investigate  the  subject,  observed,  viz.  :  "That  nothwithsiandinji  tlie 
alleged  infamies  of  the  Chinese  the  Californians  and  others  of  high  and 
low  degree  could  not  do  without  them  in  tneir  homes  as  domestic-  ser- 
vants." This  fact  led  the  United  States  Commission  to  declare  "  That  the 
Californians  gave  the  highest  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  Chinese 
because  indirect  and  involuntary." 

Nor  can  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  your  honorable  body  that  inen 
by  the  testimony  of  their  opponents,  the  Chinese  are  a  sober  and  indus- 
trious people — famous  all  over  the  world  as  the  most  industrious  people 
on  earth.  A  jrriori  is  it  believable  that  a  people  with  these  two  sterling,' 
characteristics — qualities  sadly  lacking  in  many  of  our  race— sliould  lie 
extremely  immoral  ? 

Besides  this,  we  know  that  in  religion  they  are  Budhists  and  Confucians. 
And  even  the  acquaintance  with  those  religions,  now  obtainable  in  current 
literature,  shows  that  they  inculcate  a  high  morality,  extending  in  tiie  ease 
of  the  former  well  into  the  domain  of  csceticisni.  Both  religions  forMd 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.     [Archdeacon  Fairar  et  n/.] 

Therefore  it  would  be  an  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  if  such  a  pedple- 
sober,  industrious,  and  tirndy  held  and  influenced  by  such  religious  InHii- 
ences,  should  be  "extremely  immoral."  More  than  thi.s,  it  would  be  rather 
surprising  if  they  were  not  superior  in  moiuls  ti>  a  people  very  many  of 
whom  are  sorely  afflicted  with  indolence  and  intemperance.  And,  after 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  observation,  1  calmly  and  delilierately 
affirm  that  it  is  so. 

Place  our  white  males  in  the  position  of  domestic  servants,  doint;'  all 
the  houspv  fk,  I'.ven  preparing  and  assisting  the  lady  of  the  house  and 
children  at  the  bath,  and  what  would  be  the  result  even  before  the  end  of 
week  ?     I  need  not  inform  yon.    But,   during  all  these  years,  with 
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thousands  of  male  Chinese  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  ser\  ants, 
not  a  case,  but  one  that  I  ever  heard,  of  lilwrties  or  attempted  liUeities 
with  white  females.  Could  you  think  of  any  surer  test  of  iudomitalilf 
virtue  than  that  ? 

As  to  spreading  venereal  diseases,  I  deny  that  they  at  all  eciui.l  our 
Indian  population,  or  are  as  bad  as  our  own  race  in  that  respect.  Iluring 
my  long  experience  as  a  physician  on  this  coast  I  have  treated  only  one 
case  of  venereal  disease  which  claimed  to  arise  from  a  Chinese  source,  and 
even  that  one  was  doubtful  in  its  etiology.  And,  besides,  venereal  dis- 
ease— that  is,  syphilis — cannot  be  concealed  when  it  l)ecomes  eonstitu 
tional,  especially  by  those  who  do  not  know  of  its  specific  remedies.  Hut 
they  have  a  remarkably  clear  skin,  and,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  nuuh 
more  free  from  venereal  diseases  than  the  white  population. 

That  a  large  percentage  of  the  few  Clnnese  women  in  the  country  nif 
prostitutes  is  true,  but  surely  we  cannot  throw  stones  in  this  particuli 
Verb.  sap.  ^ 
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Current  statements  in  regard  to  this  phase  of  the  question  are  mere  clap- 
tiup.  Having  taken  testimony  in  San  Francisco,  your  honorable  )x)dy  are 
probably  aware  that  up  to  Septembe  •,  1882,  no  case  of  leprosy  had  occurred 
amongst  the  whites  in  Californip,,  although  fifty-two  cases  had  been  made 
kinwn  amongst  the  Chinese  during  the  ten  years  preceding.  The  author- 
ity i"'r  this  is  Dr.  J.  W.  Foy,  physician  to  the  leper  hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Besides,  leprosy  i.s  far  from  being  so  general  a  disease  as  consump- 
tion, and  has  not  been  proven  contagious.  Unlike  the  latter,  consumption  is 
considered  contagious,  or  infectious  rather,  by  eminent  men  ;  and  if  we 
exclude  the  Chinese  on  this  score  we  must  justly  exclude  people  from 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Louisiana,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  other  places,  including  our  own  New  Brunswick. 

The  sanitary  objections  against  them,  too,  are  baseless.  Tlie  Chinese 
follow  their  time-honored,  and,  I  may  say,  only  proper  method  of  disposing 
of  excrement,  etc.,  viz.,  returning  it  to  the  soil.  In  the  great  cities  of 
Canton  and  Shanghai  sewers  are  unknown,  and  typhoid  fever  is  said  by 
medical  authority  to  be  unknown  also.  And  from  the  Japanese  health 
reports,  collated  after  our  fa.shi<)n,  for  1876-77,  the  mortality  was  shown 
to  be  less  than  one-third  of  the  mortality  in  European  countries  1  have 
a  copy  of  the  report.  It  is  probaldy  the  .same  in  China;  besides,  it  is 
notorious  that  less  sickness  prevails  amongst  'Ui  than  amongst  us. 
I  have  witnessed  two  epidemics  of  typhoid-  one  ;,i  Sacramento,  unother 
in  Honolulu,  in  1879-80 — which  decimated  the  wiiitt-  and  native  |.opula- 
tions  without  touching  the  Chinese  in  their  midst.  They  arc  •  xtiemely 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  almost  universally  so;  and  this  witli  i  in.'ir  simple 
diet  of  rice,  and  fish,  and  tea,  with  their  temperate  habits,  would  make 
any  other  result  nearly  impossible. 

Is  it  likely,  gentlemen,  that  an  industrious  and  sober  people  would  cor- 
rupt or  debase  an  intemperate  and  often  indolent  people  1  Is  it  possible  ? 
Oil  the  contrary,  would  you  not  expect  an  opposite  effect '/  And,  accord 
ingly,  we  find  that  the  Chinese  in  the  outlying  districts — Kootenay,  for 
example,  and  probably  in  Victoria — are  crossing  their  wall  of  prohibition, 
erected  around  them  by  Budha  and  Confucius,  and  are  becoming  intem- 
penite.  I  ha\e  the  proof.  Does  not  our  Caucassian  race  corrupt  by 
strong  drink  wherever  it  has  a  foothold  ? 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  several  witnesses  testify  unfavorably  on 
this  Chinese  question,  and  they  have  said  that  they  inferred  so  and  so. 
And,  from  the  fact  ti'iat  so  many  Chinese  males  are  here  and  so  few 
females,  it  has  been  inferred  by  Christian  (?)  people  that — well,  I  hesitate 
to  .say  it — that  sodomy  was  by  them  practiced.  I  stamp  it  as  a  damnable 
slander.  The  man  who  so  acts  beai-s  the  mark  of  Cain  not  only  on  his 
forehead  but  all  over  him. 

The  foregoing  I  have  said  regardless  of  the  political  issue  which  you 
are  here  to  investigate  also.  I  doubt  not  you  see  already  the  source  of 
all  the  anti-Chinese  clan»or.  A  man  who  throws  his  earnings  away  for 
wluskey  ;  who  buys  demoralization  and  debasement,  physical,  mental  and 
moral  ;  who  often  fails  to  report  for  duty  on  Monday  morning,  cannot 
easily  compete  with  the  Mongolian,  who  is  ever  ready,  ever  sober,  ever 
industrious,  ever  faithful.  Aside  from  this,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  whites  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Chinese  on  account  of 
tlie  much  less  costly  diet  of  the  latter.  What  you  have  been  told  on  this 
point  is  in  the  me,in  true. 

On  the  question  of  exclusion,  my  views  will  be  anticipated.  Loyalty 
to  oui'  Caucasian  race  (a  mere  sentiment)  and  especially  to  our  Canadian 
pwple,  require  that  either  restrictibn  or  exclusion   be  adopted.     As  we 
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protect  the  Indian  against  our  intemperance  so  we  must  be  protected 
against  oriental  sobriety,  etc.  Caucasian  reform  cannot  be  soon  expected. 
You  must  follow  out  this  idea. 

A  word  on  Christianizing  them.  On  the  doors  of  the  Chinese  temples  is 
wiitten :  "  No  intoxicating  liquor  must  enter  here."  You  will  see  the 
point  I  would  make  here,  besides  you  are  witnesses  to  the  statement  made 
at  our  last  anti-Chinese  meeting  by  Rev,  Mr.  Harris,  of  San  Francisco, 
1;hat  "  It  was  easier  to  convert  ten  of  them  in  China  or  other  '  heathen  ' 
lands."  The  reason  is  obvious.  They  are  witnesses  of  our  debasement 
through  strong  drink.  Do  not  shrink  at  this,  gentlemen  ;  it  is  true. 
Instead  of  "  No  wine  must  enter  here  being  written  on  our  church  dooi-s, 
the  great  crime  produced  is  dealt  out  to  us  in  the  name  of  God." 

Shall  we  in  self  defence  exclude  therii',  regardless  of  who  may  he  the 
fittest  to  survive  ?  Shall  we  insist  on  surviving  1  Unchecked,  they  will 
surely  supersede  our  people.  First  in  British  Columbia  then  eastward 
the  star  of  oriental  empire  will  hold  its  way.  If  we  are  first  in  the  arts 
of  war,  they  and  other  Asiatics  are  first  in  peaceful  ways.  Industry, 
sobriety,  cleanliness,  faithfulness,  peaceableness  will  have  the  victory.  Is 
our  race  worth  saving  ?     That  is  the  question. 

I  have  omitted,  it  occurs  to  me,  to  say  aught  of  opium.  But.  surely 
gentlemen,  no  Englishman  should  raise  that  question.  Witness  tlie 
"  Opium  War"  of  1842.  Moreover  the  vice  exists  all  over  much  of  the 
world.  We  have  our  morphine  eaters  besides.  During  my  long  experience 
on  the  Pacific  coast  not  one  case  of  opium-smoking  by  a  white  person  has 
come  to  my  knowledge.  Therefore,  I  stamp  all  that  ims  been  said  at 
Ottawa  by  our  (mis)  -?^i  esentatives,  in  regard  to  Chinese  immorality,  as 
slanders  for  which  the  Chinese  should  see  that  they  are  punished. 

Many  hereabouts,  if  this  is  published  in  Victoria,  will  howl  at  nie 
because  I  do  not  support  their  slanders ;  but  I  think,  gentlemen,  that 
they  pay  your  discernment  a  very  poor  compliment  when  they  think  you 
cannot  see  through  their  falsehoods,  which,  instead  of  tending  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end  they  have  in  view,  will  have  the  opposite  effect. 
But  I  have  greater  faith  in  the  truth. 

E.  Stevenso?:,  M.D. 
To  the  Hon.  Mr.  J.  A.  Chapleau, 

and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray, 

Chinp.se  Commissioners. 
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Victoria,  B.C.,  1.5th  August,  1884. 

B.  M.  Pearse,  one  of  the  oldtst   settlers  in  the  country,  and  formerly 
surveyor-general,  returned  the  folloAving  answers  : — 

1.  I  should  say  chiefly  laborers,  with  a  strong  turn  for  trading,  mid  •^ 
great  adaptability  for  mechanical  pursuits. 

2.  I  believe  they  usually  arrive  in  good  health  and  fit  for  work. 

3.  We  have  no  organized  systeni  of  public  poor  relief,  and,  happily,  mi  y 
few  poor  persons.  I  have  never  known  the  Chinese  to  be  a  burden  on 
private  charity  of  f/he  white  citizens. 

4.  The  Chinese  are  most  industrious,  perfectly  sober,  very  econoniiciil 
and  as  law-abiding  as  those  of  a  similar  class  amongst  the  whites.  Tliev 
are  not  lazy,  drunken,  extravagant  or  turbulent. 
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lurch  (looi-s, 

1." 

,  may  l>e  tlie 
;d,  they  will 
en  eastward 
;  in  the  arts 
I.  Industry, 
3  victory.    Is 

But.  surely 
Wi^'iess  the 
much  of  the 
ng  experience 
ite  person  has 
been  said  at 
immorality,  as 
ished. 

1  howl  at  me 
ntlemen,  that 
ley  think  you 
mding  to  the 
)ppo8ite  effect. 

5NS0»:,  M.TI. 


ugust,  1S84. 
and   formerly 

trading,  and  a 


5.  I  believe  they  do,  speaking  generally.     They  are  apt  to  leave  their  l>ome8ticB. 
places  as  domestic  servants  without  giving  the  customery  and  legal  (?) 
month's  notice. 


Do  not  interfere 
with  whites  aavo 
lis  labor  com- 
petitors. 

.\t  Hint  welcomed 
and  onrnnrnKed. 


6.  No. 

7.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  British  Columbia  their  advent  was 
hailed  by  all  employers  of  labor  as  a  great  boon.  They  supplied  a  want 
deeply  felt  by  all  householders,  i.e.,  cooks  and  laundrymen.  They  were 
found  invaluable  in  the  coal  mines,  in  the  fisheries  when  established,  and 
in  the  saw-mills.  Their  coming  was  both  encouraged  and  welcomed,  by 
the  ready  employment  which  was  given  to  them. 

8.  I  should  say,  until  quite  recently,  most  people  living  permanently  in  Most  thinic  now 
British  Columbia,  think  that  wo  have  now  rather  too  much  of  a  good  I,'?':"l'}T?i|?°,„ 
thing  m  the  way  of  Chmese.     This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  construction  or 

the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 


i:l 


9.  The  agitation  against  the  Chinese  has  been  almost  coeval  with  their  History  and  na- 
arrival.    It  was  begun,  and  has  been  carried  forward,  chiefly  by  politicians  ""'''  °  **  *"  ""' 
who  have  sought  the  suffrages  of  the  laboring  man  by  keeping  up  the 

cry  of  "  the  Chinese  must  go." 

10.  Their  mode  of  living  is  contrary  to  all  civilized  teachings  in  i-e.spect  i  ijurious  to  pub- 
of  cleanliness  of  their  dwellings  and  sufficiency  of  pure  air,  and  is  thus  i,ot'fo  pubiit?  ""*  ' 
injurious  to  the  public  health  though  not  to  the  public  peace.     Their  peace. 

habit  of  smoking  opium  is  most  degrading  and  physically  injurious,  espe- 
cially as  indulged  in  by  them  in  small  dens  and  full  to  suffocation.  In 
these  dens  one  may  see  able-bodied  and  well-dressed  white  men  lying 
cheek-by-jowl  with  the  Chinamen  and  all  indulging  in  this  pernicious  habit. 

11.  The  Chinese  have  contributed  very  materially  to  uhe  development  Have  contributed 
of  the  province,  in  the  fisheries,  coal  mines,  lumber  mills,  and  public  works,  proWnce.'""*'"  ° 
and  in  wholesale  boot  and  cigar  factories. 

12.  If  all  the  Chinese  were  withdrawn  from  the  province,  it  would,  T  Tjic  witlidrawai 
I   ,.  ,  11  •     1      i   •  1  •!  1        ■  of  all  Chmese 
iielieve,  paralyze  all  industries,  and  cause  widespread  ruin.  wonld  paralyze 

indiistries. 

13.  The  eflfect  upon  the  prosperity  of  British  Columbia  is  answered  in  withdrawal 

N^o.  1 2.   The  effect  upon  the  comfort  of  the  people  would  be  indescribable,  a.s  I\!imesHi\'omfort. 
there  are  so  few  white  servants  to  be  had. 


14.  A  certain  number  are  necessary,  I  cannot  say  how  many,  perhaps  About  3,000 
•;000  or  3,000.  necessary. 

15.  The  best  interest  of  the    province  would   be  served,  I   think,  by  should  be 
I  restricting  very  materially  all  Chinese  immigration  in  future,  or  for  many  ''•"'"■"='*  • 

years  to  come. 


or  w 


ork. 


d,  happily,  very 
be  a  burden  on 


^•ery  economical 
whites.     'I'liey 


16.  The  effect  would  l)e,  in  my  opinion,  to  check  completely  the  iinmi- 
Ij^iation  of  all  capitalists,  and  of  all  who  might  seek  to  make  a  home  here, 
jin  virtue  of  our  climatic  and  other  enjoyable  conditions,  and  to  drive  away 
|pvery  person  who  could  afford  to  go,  and  who  was  possessed  of  means  of  liv- 
liiig  where  servants  could  be  obtained.  The  fact  is  that  at  just  about  the  time 
|"t  the  advent  of  the  Chinaman  into  this  province,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
jwrvants  at  all,  and  it  was  only  a  few  persons,  chiefly  those  with  small 
Ifamilies,  who  had  at  that  time  any  servants  to  do  indooi-  work. 


If  supply  of 
domestic-  servants 
depended  on  the 
number  coming 
fi-om  Europe  or 
the  Kastern  part 
of  the  ('ontinent 
incoming  capital 
would  be  cheeked. 
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Immigration  of 
Chinese  ebould 
be  regulated. 


17.  I  think  there  are  at  this  present  time,  too  many  Chinamen  here, 
far  more  than  are  requisite  for  supplying  the  labor  market,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  be  sent  away  against  their  wills.  They  will  not  stay 
here  to  starve,  and  I  imagine  that  the  large  companies  who  bring  tlium 
here  and  pocket  their  earnings  will  send  them  away  rather  than  have  the 
burden  of  their  support  thrust  upon  them.  Certainly  I  think  it  highly 
necessary  that  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  in  future,  should  be  regulated 
by  a  strict  law. 

18.  I  think  a  heavy  poll-tax  levied  upon  each  Chinaman  upon  landiuj; 
would  act  as  a  restriction  upon  them,  and  would  add  to  the  revenue,  and 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  sustained  by  it  in  the  constant 
evasion  by  the  Chinese  of  their  legitimate  taxes.  Another  apparently 
successful  way  appears  to  be  by  regulating  the  number  of  Chinese  brought 
by  e.ich  vessel,  according  to  her  tonnage. 

19  A  combined  effort  of  the  legistature  and  people  of  this  province, 
and  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  people  of  the  Dominion  generally,  to 
encourage  white  emigration  from  the  eastern  provinces  and  from  England 
and  other  European  countries,  would  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the 
province  more  speedily  and  effectually,  than  they  are  now  being  developed, 
and  would,  without  doubt,  check  at  once,  and  finally  stop  all  Chinese  imini 
gration.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  Chinamen  are  employed,  speaking 
in  general  terms,  because  white  labor  is  not  to  be  had  or  because,  in  cer 
tain  industries,  the  remuneration  asked  is  too  great,  or  (speaking  from 
personal  experience)  because  white  men  will  drink  or  absent  themselves 
from  their  duty.  No  effort  which  we,  as  a  province,  could  make,  would 
have  the  least  effect  in  promoting  immigration,  owing  to  the  smalluess  of 
our  revenue,  the  extent  of  the  province  and  consequent  calls  upon  its 
revenue  for  roads  and  other  public  works,  and  to  our  great  distfince 
from  the  centre  of  emigration  referred  to  above. 

White  ittbDrei-B  20.  Speaking  generally  they  can.     Wages  are  high  here  and  the  cost 

Jot  omplo^meiit.     "^  lining,  exclusive  of  clothing,  moderate.     Perhaps  no  country  can  show 

a  more  well-to-do  class  than  that  of  our  mechanics  and  laboring  men.   All 

steady  men  save  money. 


A  heavy  poll-ta.x 
should  be  imposed 
on  Chinamen 
coming  in. 


A  combined  effort 
to  encourage 
white  immigra- 
tion would  de- 
velop resources  of 
province  more 
speedily  than  they 
are  now  being 
developed. 


Opening  up  of 
railway  lands  hiul 
induced  many  to 
<'ome  in. 


White  immigra- 
tion to  a  small 
■degree  ret«rdo«l. 

Chinese  have  had 
no  bad  oflbct  on 
vrhite  morals. 


21.  The  opening  up  of  the  lands  reserved  for  railway  purpose.s  liiis 
induced  a  great  many  settlers  to  come  in  and  take  up  lands.  I  have  gowl 
authority  for  saying  that  1,700  farmers,  mostly  with  families,  have  .';et(ie(l 
in  New  Westminster  district  since  Ist  January  last.  This  naturally  leads 
to  the  reflection,  th.iugh  extraneous  to  the  matter  in  hand,  how  much  the 
provincf)  has  suffered  from  these  railway  lands  having  been  locked  up  for 
so  many  years  past  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

22.  I  think  white  immigration,  to  a  small  degree,  may  have  beta  retards 
by  the  presence  of  the  Chinese.  j 

23.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  have  had  any  specially  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  white  portion  of  the  population,  othei'  than 
upon  those  who  have  indulged  in  vice  with  them.  They  may  have  encou 
raged  white  men  of  a  certain  class,  chiefly  gamblers,  to  smoke  opium, 
but  I  cannot  say  anything  as  to  this  of  my  own  knowledge.  It  is  asserteil 
that  Chinese  prostitutes  encourage  lads  of  tender  years  in  vicious  practices 
for  the  sake  of  the  gain,  however  trivial.  Judging  from  the  police  reports 
we  would  be  inclineid  to  think  that  the  white  prostitutes,  who  sell  wines 
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)e  regulated 
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this  province, 
generally,  to 
from  England 
sources  of  the 
ling  developecl, 
Chinese  immi- 
oyed,  speakinj; 
lecause,  in  cer- 
speaking  fvoin 
ent  themselves 
d  make,  would 
le  smallnessof 
calls  upon  it* 
great  distiince 


and  spirits  to  those  witli  wlioui  they  cohabit,  do  more  harm  to  the  morals 
of  the  community  than  do  those  of  a  similar  class  amongst  the  Chinese, 
who  with  all  their  faults  do  not  indulge  in  very  strong  drii.k. 

24.  I  cannot  an'wer  tliis  <|uestion,  but  siiould  be  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

25.  So  far  as  my  limited  observation  goes,  1   should  say  they  do  not.  Cliiiu-HiMli'iiniyity 
Broad  street  proclaims  the  degiudation  of  its  inliabitants  as  loudly  as  that  n'lan'tiliii  of 

of  any  street  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  oiiui-s. 

26.  I  know  notliing  whatever  about  lepi-osy,  or  its  contagious  effects. 

27.  I  liave  no  statistics  to  offer,  and  can  only  remark  tlnit  I  object  to  lums  not  hhhi.  to 
seeing  Chinamen  on  the  land  either  as  owners  in  fee,  or  as  les.sees,  for  the  |I^!|tU;','w!ui't«  a 
plain  reason  that  we  want  liere  a  white  m  n's  community,  with  civilized  wliii<i»iiiiininity.i 
habits  and  religious  aspirations,  and  not  a  community  of  "Heathen  Chinee," 

who  can  never  assimilate  with  us,  or  do  ought  to  elevate  us,  and  who  can 
be  of  no  possible  value  to  a  state  in  any  capacity  other  than  that  of  draw- 
ers of  water  and  hewers  of  wood. 

H.  M.  Pk.\rsk. 


ty  purposes  1k« 
ds.  I  have  good 
lies,  have  :;etcl«l 
naturally  lends 
_1,  how  much  the 
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,ve  beta  retarded 
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Thomas  E.  Lauxkk,  manager  of  the  Wellington  Packing  Company,  Sal-  laDNER. 
moil  Cannery,  New  Westminster,  returned  the  following  answers: — 


(liinesu  iiiiiiii- 
gritiitH  liiboroi-M 
Hiid  Iradors. 
OcmhI  liualtli. 


la): 


!.  Laborers  and  traders. 

2.  Always  in  good  health,  and  tit  for  work,  with  few  e.xoeptions. 

3.  None,  nor  a  burden  on  white  citizens. 

4.  Very  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding. 
•").  Yes  ;  very  hone  ,t  in  their  engagement.^  and  contracts. 
ti.  None  whatever. 
7.  Tliey  supplied  a  great  want,  and  "  ,  re  welcomed  by  all  employers  of  suiiiiliccl  a  want 


Not  a  biirilcn  on 
cliarity. 

IiKliiHti'ionH  and 
sober. 

Kci-p  roMtrai'ts. 

|;o  not  inlei-foro 
with  whitoH. 


f*.  It  continues  to  the  pre.sent  date  ;  tiiero  is  wi  rk  for  all. 


\\'.<nt(Ml  still. 


9.  The  agitation  began  and  has  been  carried  on    by  parties  that  has  I'oiiii.al  cry. 
none  or  very  little  interest  in  the  country,  and  used  as  a  political  cry  to 

1  catch  support. 

10.  Nothing  injurious  to  public  peace;  but  their  sanitary  condition  is  Saniiary condition 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be,  except  when  they  are  closely  looked  after.         ""'  *'""'  ' 

11.  Very  mucii  so,   particularly    in  tlie  Lower    Fiiiser,  dyking   lands,  l)evelo|>wl 
I  which  without  tliein  would  now  be  wild.  '""^ 

12.  They  are  necessary  to  fill  a  great  want  in  the  labor  market.  Without  Nwensury  ton. 
hem  a  number  of  industries  could  not  be  carried  on.  iiiliustrioH. 

13.  The  con8equ€!nce  would   \te  the  closing  of  a  number  of  industries 
Iparticularly  the  canning  business  and  reclaiming  of  lands  by  dyking. 
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14.   A  number  are  necessary,  and  up  to  the  present  date  the  deniaiid  has 
been  equal  to  the  supply. 


Doiiiitncl  equal  to 
the  Hiipply. 


Not  oiiuii({h  wlilto 
laboruni  at 
prcMint. 


Kxolude  Chin 
•nd  you  koop 
irapital  from  tho 
country. 


8huuld  not  be 
restricted  iit 
preHont. 


White  liiborurs 
could  not  be  liiul 
to  supply  their 
I>luco. 


Fnciflu  coast 
people  very 
cxtravngnnt. 


White  iinniigni- 
tion  not  retfljtled. 

No  bud  etfottt  on 
whit«8. 


(/'hinusv  dopriivity 
not  more  KMrini; 
than  whit«. 


Indisponsablu 
to  umneries. 


15.  That  would  depend,  to  a  great  ext«nt,  on  the  number  of  laboiinir 
classes  that  came  as  immigrants.  There  areiiot  enough  white  laborers  now 
to  supply  the  wants. 

16.  The  effect  would  be  to  keep  capital  from  the  country,  as  the  priut)  of 
labor  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  returns  derivetl  from  investnieiits 
made. 

17.  They  should  not  be  forced  to  leave,  by  no  means  ;  nor  unless  the  laltor 
market  gets  more  glutted  should  the  supply  be  curtailed. 

18.  I  could  not  suggest  any  manner,  because  I  consider  as  long  as  tlieie 
is  a  demand  for  them  they  should  not  be  stopped. 

19.  Tlie  cost  to  come  here  is  so  much  that  legislation  will  not  ln-iiig 
them  nor  could  white  laborers  be  hadtosupply  their  places,  and  for  that 
reason  it  would  stop  the  development  of  the  country. 

20.  To  a  great  extent,  yes ;  but  people  on  this  coast  are  very  extra- 
vagant in  their  habits  and  demand  very  high  wages. 

21.  Yes,  a  little. 

22.  No. 

23.  They  have  had  no  l>ad  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  white  except  dii 
those  of  depraved  habits. 

24.  No. 

25.  No. 

26.  I  know  of  nond. 

27.  I  cannot  give  you  any  statistical  information  in  the  matter  nor  can 
I  furnish  you  any  fact,  except  that  if  the  caimeries  in  British  Columbia 
had  to  depend  on  white  labor,  every  one,  without  any  exception,  would  be 
closed  up  and  the  industry  be  entirely  killed,  and  all  the  large  amount  of 
money  invested  be  entirely  lost  to  the  owners  and  also  a  large  re\  enue 
lost  to  the  government. 

Tiios.   E.  Ladnkk. 
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LAITY. 

If 

LalMircrH. 

Hnilt  h  KiHtA 

ll 

11 

Uusy  and 
turliuk-nt. 

Maple  Riixje,  B.C.,  August,  18th,  181^4 
John  Laity,  returned  the  following  answers  ; — 

1.  Chiefly  laborers. 

2.  Usually  appearing  in  gowl  health. 

3.  No  answer. 

4.  They  are  lazy  and  turbulent,  only  working  when  compelled  to  fori 
the  want  of  rice  or  food  to  eat. 


Jon\  Tfi 
'•  Chi 

2.  Usi 

3.  No 

<■  The) 
">e  wantf 


"fT'ffryf-  Tn, 
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5.  They  do  not,  but  deceive  and  cover  up  any  defect  if  possible. 
G,  7  and  8.  No  answei-s. 


l)o  nut  roB|>L-i't 
uiiKaKoiiu'iitK. 


9.  About  two  or  three  years  ago.    The  laboring  married  man,  that  has  i^iburiiiK  nmirlcci 
a  family  to  support.  quo"t'l?!.     '"'" 

10.  There  is  the  habit  of  stealing  and  keeping  their  surroundings  in  a  ThiovlBli  mxi 
filthy  condition.  "'""'• 

11.  It  has,  in  the  past,  to  a  small  extent. 

12.  I  think  so,  until  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  Sj^^.'o^ry.' "'' 
1  '^  and  1 4.  No  answers. 

15.  I  think  one  per  cent.,  if  any,  quite  sufficient. 

16.  I  think  the  eflect  would  be  good,  because  domestic  servants  would 
come  in  in  larger  numbers  when  they  know  their  services  are  desired,  and 
the  immigrant  would  l)e  better  satisfied  and  the  province  benefited. 


ill  till!  pilHt  tllO 

('hincRO  have 
contributed  to 


("hincge  iieeeHmvrjr 
until  railway 
roinplcted. 


17.  The  further  advent  of  others  should  lie  prevente«l. 

18.  A  heavy  or  high  tax  on  entering  the  country. 

19.  I  think  the  natural  resources  would  be  developet'.  ■no>'e  speedily 
and  safely  by  white  immigration. 


No  more  slioultt 

bn  allowed  to 

come. 

A  poll-tax. 


20.  They  cannot,  to  support  their  families  by  means  of  the  competition  ^i'ij^rt'ih"'!"" 

E  the  Chinese  in  the  labor  market,  famulcs  by  reawiin 

of  Chinese 
,     ,  „.  competition. 

21.  it  ha.s  a  good  eflect.  Opening  up  of 

railway  lanilH. 


22.  It  has  of  the  laboring  class. 
23  to  27.  No  answers. 


White  iinnilgrH 
Hon  retard 


X 


p.  S. — I  desire  to  say  that   my  experience  with  the  Chinese  in  this  province  advance 
country  has  been  limited,  but  I  think  that  the  province  and   Dominion  at  i'.",\^p^" '**""' ""* 
large  will  make  greater  advancement  without  the  Chinaman,  than  with 
such  large  numbers,  as  are  at  present  scattei-ed  over  the  country  gathering 
every  dollar  they  p<  ssibly  can  to  send  to  traders  in  China. 

John  Laitv. 


ISth,  18f** 


eomF"'"'^"*"1 


Maplk  Riuge,  B.C.,  August  18th,  1884. 
John  Trkmbath,  returned  the  following  answers  : — 

1.  Chiefly  laborers. 

2.  Usually  appearing  in  gootl  health. 

3.  No  answer. 

4.  They  are  lazy  and  turbulent,  only  working  when  compelled  to  for 
the  want  of  rice  or  food  to  eat. 


TREMBATH. 
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5.  They  do  not,  l>ut  deceive  and  cover  up  any  defect  if  poHsible. 

6,  7  and  8.  No  answers. 

9.  Alx)ut  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  lalioring  married  man,  tliut  Ims 
a  family  to  support. 

10.  There  is  the  hahit  of  stealing  and  keeping  their  surroundings  in  a 
filthy  condition. 

11.  It  has,  in  the  past,  to  a  small  extent. 

12.  I  think  so,  until  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Riiilniitd. 
13  and  14.  No  answers. 

15.  I  think  one  per  cent.,  if  any,  quite  sufficient. 

16.  I  think  the  eftect  would  be  good,  because  domestic  .servants  would 
come  in  i.<  larger  numl)ers  when  they  know  their  services  are  desired, 
and  the  immigrant  would  l>e  letter  satisfied  and  the  province  benetited. 

17.  The  fur  her  advent  of  others  should  he  prevente<l. 

18.  A  high  tax  on  entering  the  country. 

19.  I  think  the  natumi  resources  would  be  developed  more  speedily  and 
safely  by  wiiite  immigration. 

20.  They  cannot,  to  support  their  families  by  means  of  the  coniiH'tition 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  labor  market. 

21.  It  has  a  good  effect. 

22.  It  has  of  the  lalmring  class. 
23  to  27.  No  answers. 


"No  more  (night  to 
be  allowed  to 
«umc. 


P.  S. — I  l)eg  to  say  the  little  experience  I  have  had  with  Chinamen  in 
this  country,  I  do  not  approve  of  them  in  no  way,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
more  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  province. 

John  Tbembath. 


INNES. 


Jjnborern.  iind  in 
good  health. 

Do  not  burden 
public  tiharity. 


EsQUiMALT  Yard,  B.C.,  August  18th,  1884. 
J.  W.  Innes,  naval  storekeeper,  etc.,  returned  the  following  answers;- 

1.  Chiefly  laborers. 

2.  In  good  health,  and  fit  for  work. 

3.  No  system  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  the  British  Columbia  Heiipv- 
olent  Society ;  but  the  Chinese  are  no  burden  on  public  or  private  cluiiity. 


Indu8triou8,8obor.       4  Thev  are  industrious,  sober,  economical,  and  law-abiding, 
respect  their  •'  >  >  ;  n 

engageraents,  had         .  -^ 

8 uppUed  and  still  :>.  Yes. 

nupply  a  want. 

6.  No. 


uhle. 

jan,  tliiit  lias 
umlings  in  a 

litic  RailrDiid. 


ervants  would 
i8  are  desired, 
ince  l)enetitt'd. 


(i-e  speedily  and 
the  conil"'^'*'"" 


th  Chinanii-n  m 
o  not  think  any 

[N  Tkemhath. 


St  18th,  \AM. 
(vii^  answei-s:— 


Columbia  Bpiipv- 
r  private  chanty. 

jiding. 
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7.  Ye«  ;  hy  employ  era  of  labor. 

8.  Still  continues. 

9.  About  seven  yeai*s  ago,  by  the  white  laboring  class,  so-called,  and 
[><)litician8  ;  by  the  same  classes. 

10.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  but  in  the  matter  of  sanitation  they  aie 
al)out  as  ignorant  as  the  lower  orders  in  England,  perhaps  more  so. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Desirable. 

13.  There  would  l)e  an  insufficiency  of  domestics,  and  capitalists  would 
forsake  the  country. 

14.  Yes;   I  caiuiot  say  how  many. 

15.  I  cannot  say. 

16.  There  would  Ije  a  totivl  absence  of  comfort  and  convenience. 

17.  Merely  that  the  number  should  be  regulated. 
1^>.   A  j)oll-ta.\. 
It).  Cei-tainly  not. 

20.  Yes,  if  they  choose  to  work  and  stick  to  it. 

21.  Most  decidedly. 

22.  Only  white  immigration  of  a  usele.ss  description,  such  as  loafers, 
drunkaixl.s,  and  wanderei-s  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

25.  No  eflFect  upon  the  morals  of  white  people,  beyond  those  of  white 
people  of  similar  inclinations  or  habits. 

24  and  25.   Ceilainly  not. 

26.  No  knowledge. 

27.  Chinese  are  employed  in  the  naval  yard  as  laViorers  and  otherwise, 
and  have  been  found  to  answer  remarkably  well.  White  labor  would 
have  been  preferred,  if  steady  and  reliable  men  could  have  been  found, 
Imt  thus  far  this  has  not  been  the  case  ;  therefoi-e  the  Chinese  ha\e  been 
acceptable. 

.}.    W.     IWES. 


INNBS 


Wliitc  lulxireltt 
iind  iMiliticliniH 
iiKitiitf. 


.SiMiitiir.v  NiHte 
1)11(1. 


Dvvc^liipod 
pnivinco. 

Tlicir  nrf'Hcnte 
(IrHirable. 


Without  tliciii 
not  Hiittlcient 

lIlllllCHtilN. 


WilliiMit  llicjii 
total  iibsciic'c 
of  comfort. 

Nntnlioi-Hlioukl 
l«"  rcKiiliituil  by 
|ioll-tiix. 


Wliite  iicopli'  ciui 
Kol  work. 

OpciihiK  01)  of 
liiiblic  littKls 
Ktininliiti'd  while 
iniiuiKriitioM. 
(iood  Wllitf 
iinnii|{riition 
not  rctiinlcii. 


No  vKvvl  on  white 
nioriilK. 


CliincKi'  (Ifiinivity 
not  more  KlarinK 
than  wliite. 


Wliy  ChineHi" 
have  bee:' 
employed  in 
naval  yard.. 
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n-:''h- 


m 


Uiboron  in  gi  oil 
houlth. 


11(1  not  bnitlDn 
olmritloN. 


IndiiMtriuUH.Hobor, 
roHpuct  unKHVo- 
niuntN,  do  iiuT 
InUipfiire  with 
whIteK  gave  as 
laborors,  were 
wok'uinod  and 
the  wulcoinu 
continued  until 
.rocuntly. 


AkI  tuition  I'ontlnod 
ohlofty  to 
iMlvi-nluroix 


Ovor-t^rowd. 

DevcIoiMid 
province. 


Without  thuni 
cnuninu  and  other 
interesf*  would 
miirur. 

Not  too  many. 


No  other  domestic- 
servants  to  bo  Iml. 


No  more  ilan^er 
from  C;liinose  than 
from  latwr-saving 
matthincH. 


White  lininiKrHntH 
not  coming. 


WhitAis  <ian  ttn<i 
•employment. 


White  immitcra- 
*ion  not  rutarded. 


Ladnkr'h  Landino,  B.C.,  Au/^uhI  19th,  1884. 
Wm.  H.   Ladnrr,  J. p.,   returned  the  following  answeni : — 

1.  Laborers, 

2.  Yes. 

3.  No. 

4.  Very  iiuluatrious,  Hol>er,  ecoiioiuical  and  law-abiding,  a»  prinon  returns 
will  show, 

5.  Yes. 

6.  No. 

7.  Yea. 

8.  Very  recently. 

9.  Recently,  and  by  those  who  came  here  as  adventurers  to  laboi-  for 
a  short  time ;  think  it  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  have  no  stake  in  the 
country,  and  those  employ  them  as  soon  as  they  require  labor. 

10.  Greatest  objection,  owing  to  over-crowding  in  house  accommodation. 

11.  Very  nsuch  so. 

12.  Yes. 

13.  A  great  deal  of  reclamation  of  wild  land,  and  the  canning  interests 
would  suffer  severely. 

14.  Pre.sent  numlier  not  in  excess. 
1.*).  No  answer. 

16.  No  others  but  Chine.se  to  be  obtained  at  present,  nor  .since  1  Imve 
been  here,  i.e.,  1858. 

17.  Do  not  think  there  is  any  more  danger  from  Chinese  than  frniii 
improved  machinery  as  to  the  effect  on  the  labor  market. 

18.  No  answer. 

19.  Government  have  offered  free  grants,  and  have  assisted  immigfitiits, 
and  still  they  have  not  arrived  to  supply  the  labor  market. 

20.  Yes. 

21.  So  far  not  opened  on  mainland,  but  if  done  it  would  do  so. 

22.  No. 

23.  Chinese  of  same  class  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other.s. 

24.  Am  not  aware  of  any  in  the  province. 

25.  No  answer. 

26.  Do  not  ki\ow  of  any. 


10:» 


LADNER 


27.  My  experience  is  that  the  guneriii  aKitatioii  m  from  tliow  who  iirc  i^»i«>i<'imiiic 

de|)«iident  on  their  labor,  but  a*  Hoon  as  they  get  a  piece  of  land  and  want  Ific  111^41,  wiu'i'i 

it  improved,  or  become  employers  theniselveH,  they  then  ar«>  tlu-   Hrst  to  1^,',?!  *5',M!}„'pir,'y  "' 

employ  the  Chinefle.  "' ' 


('IlilK'SC. 


Wm.  H.  Ladnkh. 


rinou  returns 


!comnu)dation. 


nning  interests 


Victoria,  B.C.,  August  2ard,  1884. 

W.  I'.  Wari>,  Manager  Bank  of  British  C'olunii)ia, returned  the  following  WARD, 
answers  :   - 

1.  Laborers,  nearly  all  uimkilled. 
■2.  Yes. 


l^ilHirorH  ill  k<kmI 
hoiiltli  ciiiiie. 


'•\.  They  appear  to  rely  entirely  upon  their  own  countrymen  for  assistance  l)<i  imi  Uuidcn 
in  sickness  and  destitution.     Occasionally  a  ChiiuunaM  is  treated  in  the  wlilt»M  limit Uw. 
public  hospitals,  but  tliey  seldom  apply. 


IniliislriiiiiH  1111(1 
Inw-iiliiiliiiK- 


4.  A  large  majority  of  thom  are  industrious   antl   law-al)i(ling.    Tliey 
gamble  among  themselves  invetei-ately,  and  their  habit  of  opium-smoking 
iiwiuently  interferes  with  the  regular  peii'ormance  of  their  work.  They 
ai-e  often  sleepy   and    stupid    from   the  opium-smoking,  but   I   do    not 
remember,  in  an  experierce  of  twenty  years  among  them,  to  have  seen  a 
Chinaman  drunk.     As  they  become  proficient  in  skill  at  tniy  particular  Giiiiibl'THiuul 
kind  of  labor,  they  quickly  recognize  their  value  to  their  employers,  and  °l''""'  «''>'>k<""». 
often  l)ecome  indolent  and  independent,  in  fact  spoilt  by  prosperity.  They  Honiciiiiuw 
are  wasteful  in   dealing   with   food,   etc.,   in   conducting  their  duties   as  oroHp" rlij'!'' ' '     '" 
cooks  in  households,  and  aie  often  pilferers ;  but  are  careful  and  econo    rtfiin  pllfeierM. 
niical  in  their  own  concerns.     They  never  hesitate  to  lie  whenever  it  suits  ^ym  ij,. 
theii-  purpose,  and  they  frequently  lie  foi-  pure  mischief.     They  form  no 
personal  attachments  to  families  or  individual  employers,   but  a   large 
proportion  of  them  are  faithful  workera,  and  l>ecome  intelligent  and  useful 
servants. 

^.  Generally  speaking,  when  any  contmct  of  importance  is  entei-ed  into  Ki'i-i>  Hn'ir 

with  white  men,  the  latter  are  very  careful  to  see  that  the  Chinaman  is  "nK'>K«»>«»<«- 

pretty  firmly  bound,  so  that  the  contract  can  be  legally  enforced.  I  think 

the  Chinese  keep  their  engagements  quite  as  regularly  as  white  men.  Their 

engagements  as  servants,  however,  are  never  regarded  with  any  care,  and  ii"i  i<;i'v»'  ilioir 
n.       1  1  ^    \  ,..  i-  •  J.-  e  11  iniploynuml  111  a 

tney  leave  employment  at  a  moments  notice,  irre.spective  or  any  verbal  niciiiu^MtHnotu*. 

agreements  to  the  contrary.    A  law  t«  prevent  this  would  be  very  accept- 
able to  employers. 

♦i.  No. 

7.  Th'-ir  labor  was  welcome,  in  the  absence  of  white  immigrants,  and  Thoir  labiir  wuh 
especially  in  filling  the  place  of  domestic  servants,  and  as  factory  hands,  wiililn  four  years. 

f<.  Till  within  the  past  four  years. 

9.  The  agitation  has  been  chiefly  political,  with  a  view  to  the  laboring  AKii«ii<in<iiiofly 
class  vote.  It  became  prominent  here  soon  after  the  agitation  in  California  {S«!rinK  ""ws.  ^"" 
by  Kallock  and  other  demagogues.     I  think  it  is  mainly  led  by  politicians, 
though  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  the  immigration  should  now  lie 
restricted,  if  not  entirely  stopped. 


■r'l 


WARD 
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SunltHry  condition  jQ.  Nothing  opposed  to  the  public  peace,  'heir  dwelling  places  are 
certainly  opposetl  to  public  health  and  cleanliness.  Drainage  and  ventila- 
tion are  neglected,  and  they  liertl  together  in  small  spaces,  very  de- 
trimental to  healthfulness  ;  yet  they  seem  to  enjoy  as  much  innnunity 
from  sickness  lus  do  the  whites  living  under  proper  care. 


They  Imve 
clevelopc<l  tlu- 
i-tiiintry. 


11.  Yes;  in  bringing  under  cultivation  considerable  quantities  of  lund, 
in  coal  and  gold  mining,  by  employment  in  various  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, whei-e  cheap  labor  is  essential  to  successful  carrying  on  business, 
they  have  assisted  nuiterially  in  the  devolopment  of  the  province.  What 
has  been  done  l>v  Chine.se  lalior  could  not  otherwi.se  have  been  accomplished, 
as  at  the  higher  iiites  of  wages  recjuired  by  whites  the  opei-ations  would 
have  been  unrenumei-ative.  As  domestic  servants  they  have  been  iiidis- 
j)en.sable,  and  in  their  absence  ma'iy  people  would  have  left  the  prnviiit-e 
for  lack  of  the  ordinary  co.nforts  of  life. 

I  ntll  a  Hiifflvlcnt         12.   Until    white   innnigrants  of  the   necessary  qualitications  conic  in 

nirive  their  pro^-*  suflicient  numl>ers,  their  presence  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 
enve  is  nocesstirj-. 

1;J.  Great  dome.stic  di.scomfort  and  hardship,  and  a  decided  check  in  tlie 

progress  of  the  province  !is  long  as  the  rerjuisite  class  of  white  populiitimi 

is  deficient. 


Would  prevc'til 
fiir'licr  tJhini'sc 
iniiiiiKrntion. 


14.  A  sutiicient  number  of  Chinese  is  required  to  perform  the  duties  of 
"  hewers  of  wotxl  and  drawers  of  water  "  at  rates  proportionate  to  tlie 
remuneration  obtainalile  in  other  walks  of  life  in  the  province. 

15.  I  think  the  proportion  of  Chinese  now  in  the  province  is  greater 
than  is  desirivljle,  as  comiiared  with  the  present  white  population. 

16.  Kirf^No.  11. 

17.  I  do  not  think  the  pre.sent  Chinese  population  should  be  forced  to 
leave.  I  would  j)revent  the  incoii'ing  of  others,  and  would  endeaxor  to 
encourage  European  immigration,  so  a>  to  prevent  tiie  necessity  for 
employing  Chine.se. 

IS.   T  think  this  .should  be  left  for  the  (jovernment  to  devise. 


A  coinbinecl  ett>>rt 
to  brinK  i<>  wliitus 
hIioiiIiI  lie  iiiitde. 


Whites  viin 
obtain  work. 


No  iiiiiral 
intluunee. 


Not  more 
deprave^l  than 

WllitCH. 

Ill'  not  flauiu 
their  \  leoH. 


19.  Yes  ;  I  believe  this  would  be  the  most  effectual  and  satisfactory 
plan  if  luloptetl  and  can-ied  on  jiersist^itly  and  vigorously. 

20.  Yes  ;  all  who  are  steady,  industrious  an;'   tober. 
'2\  and  '22.   I  cannot  .say. 

23.  The  Chinese  mix   very  little  with  the  whites.      My  iiiipiession  is 
that  t'ie\   have  .scarcely  any  inrtuence  upon  the  morals  of  the  whites. 

24.  I  t^"uk  ceitaiidy  not. 

2).   No.  most    certainly    not.     Tlieii     vices    and    deprivvity    ate    not 
ri:ll>ll^ec'  before  .society  as  is  the  case  with  the  whites. 

20.  Oases  of  lepi-osy  here  must  be  very  rare.     I  have  never  heard  of 
ar.y  whites  having  contracted  it. 


27.  Nothing  of  special  character. 


W.  C.  Ward. 


^mwfmf^i^ 
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,g  places  are 
and  ventila- 
>8,  very  de- 
li immunity 

ities  of  liiiid, 
turinji  enter- 
r  on  business, 
nnce.  What 
iccomplislied, 
ations  would 
■e  been  indis- 
the  province 

Dions  come  ii> 
lecessary. 

?d  check  in  the 
ite  popuiiition 


1  the  duties  oi 
rtiouate  to  the 
ice. 

:ince  is  },neater 
lation. 


Id  be  forced  to 
Id  endeavor  to 
necessitv   for 


^.ise. 

ind  satisfactory 


[y  impression  is 
tiie  whites. 


(vavity    ai-e    nut 
e  never  henvd  of 

W.  C.  Waud. 


New  We8TMIN8tek,  B.  C,  August  23rd,  1884. 

James  B.  KENNEiyY,  a  native  of  Ottawa,   Ontario,  and  now  a  partner  in 

the   firui    of   DeBeck    1    others   «fe    Co.,    lumbermen,  answered    as 

follows :  — 

Chinese  laborers 
In  good  liertlth 

1.  P.incipally  laborers,  vith  a  few  traders.  '<'""-•• 

2.  I  think  so,  generally. 

.'}.  None  that  I  know  of. 

4.  Some  of  them  are  sober,  industrious,  economical  and  law-abidinf^,  indiistrious.  but 
but  I  have  found  that  wlien  working  by  the  day  most  of  them  require  ^^J^^!"'^Jj'^'*,jJ.*'',Jjy,.y 
more  watching  than  the  same  class  of  white  men.     They  are  nearly  all  wiitciiinK  timu 
sober,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  7nany  of  them  become  incapacitated  i"  rift"  woru'in""" 
for  work  through  the  use  of  opium.    They  are  frequently  otl  work,  when  <onse(|iieii( c 
the  only  excuse  that  can  be  got  from  them  is  "  too  muchee  sick,"  and  it  is 
iiiipoRsible  for  a  wliite  man  to  find  out  what  tlie  matter  really  is. 

T).  Not  if  they  are  likely  to  lose  anything  by  it.    We  had  a  ca.se  of  that  ^'loi'i't'i-lull/yf 'il'kciy 
kind  last  winter,  where  one  of  them  threw  up  a  contract  although  ho  had  to  io«e  .inyihinn 
signed  it  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  we  found  that  to  compel  him  to  fulfil  his 
bargain  might  prove  impossible  on  account  if  it  having  been  made  for  liim 
through  his  agent  who  was  willing  to  s  v?ar  to'certain  things  that  never 
existwl,  etc. 


<).  Yes,  by  keeping  families  out  of  the  country  that  would  come  in 
with  white  laborers. 

7  and  8.  I  was  not  in  the  country  at  that  time. 

9.  1  do  not  know  wlien  the  agitation  began,  or  who  began  it,  but  I 
think  nearly  all  classes  are  now  helping  to  carry  it  forwaid,  except  a  few 
sentimentalists. 

10.  1  think,  in  the  ca.se  of  any  epidemic,  their  habit  of  crowding  theii' 
sleeping  apartments  would  be  dangerous,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of 

I  them  are  house  servants  would  help  to  spi'ead  disease. 

11.  In  the  case  of  mines  and  fisheries,  yes  ;  but  not  in  tlie  iiimbei'  and 
ai,'ricultural  interests. 

11  I  think  neither. 

13.  [t  would  cause  some  inconvenience  in  the  niatter  of  house  servanr. 
but  a  i)etter  class  would  soon  take  their  places. 

14.  No. 

l.-).  None. 

16.  The  s»ime  as  in  all  other  new  parts  of  the  continent.   We  ha\  n  lum 
|her,  fish,  coal  and  minerals,  and   when  the  demand  for  tliese  outside  i* 
I»iitfitient  capitalists  will  come. 

I    17.  No  ;  but  I  think  there  are  enough  now  in  the  country  to  fill  all  wants 
pii  their  line  for  the  next  twenty  years. 


Keel)  out  wliile 
fiuiillies. 


Ml  I'la.sce.H 
iliitiiiR  iiKaiusI 
iuosc. 


It 


Siiniliirvi'  :iiiinii."i 
bad. 


I)('^c'll)|l('(l  mint'.- 
and  (inherit '^. 


N'o  loutter 
dfisirable. 

.\fliM- Ihcii- 
di'imrlurc  wliilr 
di)nioHlicK  wdidd 
'aki'  tiieir  |)lj\ie. 


?.')rn'  nc(<'ssju'.\'. 


\\'lii:u  thi'dcinmid 
for  IS.  ('.  stapleK 
iH  .suttirioiit  cnpi 
In!  will  roiiie 
wlietberdmncslii- 
here  iir  nor. 

WouM  nut  force 
uwa.y  those  hero. 
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wh"S)*iabor'wliile  ^^"  ^^'  As  long  as  the  Dominion  Government  will  veto  the  action  of 
Chinese  are  in  the  our  legislature,  and  the  Chinese  companies  are  allowed  to  send  in  their 
province.  slaves,  We  cannot  get  or  keep  a  supply  of  white  labor. 

20.  Many  do,  and  many  more  would  if  the  Chinese  were  not  in  tlie 
way. 

21.  I  cannot  see  that  the  railroad  lands  have  l»een  opened  in  thi.s  dis 
trict. 


White  IniniiKra- 
tion  retardcn. 

Chinese  flaunt 
their  vices. 


A  male 
immiKratlon. 


Niiiety-ninc  per 
cent,  raise  no 
i'aniilies  and  none 
have  public  spirit. 


The  wliitL  w^tler 
Ih  a  family  man. 
with  children  and 
all  thill  makes 
•civic  life  possible. 


Many  while 
laborers  had  to 
leave  beeaiisc  Umi 
many  ("hliiesc  are 
«mployed. 


22.  Yes,  very  iimch  so. 

23.  I  do  not  think  the  whites  mix  much  with  the  Chinese  here. 

24.  Very  much  more  so. 

25.  Yes. 

26.  None. 

27.  My  ideas  on  the  whole  question  have  been  formed  and  are  entirely 
governed  by  what  I  call  a  common-sense  view  of  the  situation,  and  not  bv 
statistics   furnished    by  any  authorities,  either  liere  or  elsewhere.     Tlie 
Chinese  come  here  in  swarms  :  itearly  all  are  single  men,  and  none  of  tiieiii 
will  marry  here.    If  any  women  come  with  them  they  are  common  prosti- 
tutes.    Scores  of  them   will  crowd  together  in   one  small   building  that 
would   barely   suffice   for  one   ordinary    white   laborer's   family.      Tiie; 
become  proprietors  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  do  very  little  building  ii, 
proportion  to  theii'  numbers.      Ninety-nine   per  cent,  of   them    raise  no 
families,  and  none  of  them  take  any  part  or  interest  in  either  municipal, 
political  or  educational  matters.     Unlike  those  of  other  nationalities,  tlu-v 
do  not  l)eoome  assimilated  to  our  customs,  dress,  manner  of  living,  or  even 
laws  any  more  than  they  are  obliged  to  by  law.   Is  it  possible  then  thut  our 
province  can  prosper  as  well  with  laborers  of  this  class  as  with  the  class  of 
white  settlers  who  are  now  coming  into  the  country  in  limited  nimilieis. 
and  in  many  cases  bringing  families  with  them,  and  who  would  come  in 
much  larger  numbers  if  the  Chinese  did  not  .stand  in  the  way '!    This 
latter    class  will  live  in  houses,  not  dens  ;  will    send  their    children  ti' 
.school  and  church  ;  will  take  an  intelligent  part  in  municipal,  political  iiml 
educational  matters  :  will  become  largely  proprietors  of  the  .soil,  and  tlni> 
be    permanent   settlers,  while    their   children    will  grow   up    to    lie  our 
future  city  and  county  councillors,  and  in  some  cases  our  future  lejiisLi 
tors,  as  well  as  to  fill  many  positioiui  of  l)oth  public  and  private  import- 1 
ance.    As  an  example  :  look  at  one  of  our  saw-mills  employing  other  lalmr 
than  Chinese.     In  the  immediate  neighborhood  there  springs  ui>i|iiitea| 
village,  with  store,  school-house,  church  and  other  places  of  public  henetit; 
while  a  cannery  with  the  same  capital   invested,  and  employing  mostlv 
Chinese,   will  only  show  one  large  barn-like  building  for  their  use,  iiiid 
probably  one  or  two  hou.«es  for  the  proprietor  and  overseer,     I  know  thai 
the  white  laboring  class  here  has  in  the  past  been  largely  composed  <'t  I 
single  men,  who  were  ready  to  move  off  at  any  time;    but  that  state  i« 
affairs  is  rapidly  changing  with  the  opening  up  of  the  country,      1  kiin«l 
that  during  the  present  summer  many   whit<>  laborers  have  had  to  iea«j 
this  town  and  district,  because  so   many  Chinamen  are  employed  in  fiffj 
mills  and  canneries,  as  well  as  in  the  wood  cutting  business ;  and  1  (  onsi"'*'! 
the  loss  of  one  permanent  settler  as  greater  to  the  country  at  larj.'e  tlin'l 
that  of  ten  who  only  intend  staying  long  enough  to  make  a  little  monei  I 
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Nanaimo,  B.C.,  August  24th,  1884. 

RoHKHT  Scott,    underground   superintendent    in    Wellington    Collieries, 
Nanaimo  District,  answered  a.s  follows  : — 

I.  They  are  chiefly  laborers. 

i.  Yes;  in  good  healtli,  and  fit  for  work. 

:).  Never,  to  my  knowledge,  have  the  Chinese  got  help  from  the  whites. 

4.  They  are  industrious,  sober,  economical,  and  law-abiding. 
.').  Yes,  to  the  letter. 

t).  They  do  not. 

7.  They   did    supply    a    want   then    felt,    and    were    encouraged  and 
welcomed. 

5.  To  September,  1883. 

l».  It  began  in  September,  1883,  by  a  few  leading  miners,  and  is  .still 
eairied  on  by  the  same  class. 

10.  There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

II.  They  have. 

!-.  Ye.s;  their  presence  here  is  desirable. 

I'i.  The  coal  industry  would  l)e  at  a  standstill,  and   many  a  one  would 
I  have  to  ^o  without  breakfast. 

M.   I  am  not  posted  as  to  how  many  the  province  would    recjuire.     At 
|tlie  Wellington  Mines  we  retpiire  about  400. 

b'l.  Thi.s  I  cannot  answer. 

Hi.  They  would  have  to  do   without  help;  therefore  it  would   stop  ini- 
|iiiij{i!ition  into  this  colony  of  persons  with  capital. 

17.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  the  Chmese  present  should  be  forced  to 
[leiivc  file  province. 

!>*.   I  should  suggest  according  to  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  done  in 
|tiie  province. 

I!'.   It   would   not  as    speedily  develop  the    natural    resources    of   the 
folony  to  stop  the  immigration  of  (Chinese. 

•0.  They  can,  if  they  are  willing  to  work. 

•^1.  It  ha.s. 

-'-'.  I  think  not. 

-•5.  Thev  are  not  here. 


t'liiiicHO  imiiii- 

f;rant«  chiefly 
aborcPH  in  k<mmI 
health,  who  do  nnt 
burden  white 
I'huriticH.  are 
indURtriuun  and 
sober,  keep  their 
contractH,  do  not 
interfere  with 
whites  save  in 
labor  Hiurkct,  had 
.supplied  a  want 
and  wore 
welcomed. 


Have  contributed 
h>  development  of 
country ;  presence 
still  desirable : 
nct^essary  to  coal 
industry  and  for 
domesti"  service ; 
their  absence 
would  repel  capi- 
b(l :  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done 
should  roKulat« 
their  numbers. 


Wliilcs  can  obljiln 
einploymcnt  : 
o|H<nin(r  up  of 
railway  land  hiu) 
.stiniulaled  immi 
Krutiun, 
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nmS'tX""*'       ^'*-  They  are  not. 

25.  They  do  not. 

26.  I  have  none. 

27.  Thi.s  I  cannot  answer. 


Robert  Scott, 


MORESBY. 


Indiiins  butter 
tlmii  Chiiiosc. 


William  Moresby,  a  native  of  England,  now  gaoler  at  New  Westminster, 
and  formerly  a  gold-miner  at  Cariboo,  states  that  whites  and  Iiulifiiis 
are  far  better  workers  than  Chinese,  and  in  the  mines  two  white 
men  are  considered  of  equal  value  with  three  Chinamen.  To  the 
interrogatories  he  answered  as  follows  : — 


nnmVgmilty'iovv-''*'       ^-  ^he  Chinamen  who  emigrate  to  this  country  are  almost  entirely  nf 
est  class.  the  lowest  class  of  laborers.    The  exceptions  are,  as  a  i-ule,  the  foremen  (ir 

"bosses"  sent  out  by  the  compaiAies  in  charge  of  the  laboi-ei's. 


Heultliy. 

Hiui  seen  Ohina- 
lueii  bcgginK  : 
wiiiiu  steal  to  (jet 
iiitu  gaul. 


Industrious  and 
sober,  but 
sonic  Ko  on  week- 
long  debauclies. 


Not  law-abidinK- 


Have  civil  and 
oriiniiml  tribunals 
of  their  own. 


Half-breed  and 
Indian  women 
allured  intu  opium 
dens  and  violated. 

White  prostitutes 
sniojtc. 

.'11  Chinese  in 
pi-nitcntiary,  and 
29  whites:  in  uojiI 
'-'1  Chinese  and 
.i  whiles 

Uirve  percentage 
of  Chinese  esi'ape 
(ustiee. 


l)o  not  always 
re<ii«<'t  thoir 
engaKFUients. 


2.  They  generally  arrive  in  good  health  and  fit  for  work. 

3.  We  have  no  system  of  poor  relief.  I  hn'-e  .seen  Chinamen  bpj^oiiiff 
in  the  streets,  and  known  them  to  steal  openly  for  the  sake  of  getting 
into  gaoL 


4.   China 


idustri 


rhey 


sob( 


I  far  as  that  tlie 


lamen  are  mtlustnoufi.    ihey  are  .soher,  in  solar  as  tliat  tliev  art 
never  seen  drunk  on  the  street ;  but  I  know  that  they  drink   heavily  in 
their  houses,  periodically — that  is  to  .say,  that,  now  and  then,  they  will 
absent  themselves  from  work  and  go  on  a  debauch  for  a  week.     They  lue 
very  economical.     They  save  ail   they  can  and   send  it,  or  take   it  home 
with  them.  They  are  by  no  means  law-abiding,  for  they  break  the  hiw  onn 
tinually  in  the  following  manner:  They  defraud  the  customs,  and  eviule 
licenses  and  taxes  by  handing  the  tax-receipts  from  one  to  another,  iiiid 
neither  the  collet;*;Cr  nor  any  one  else  can  tell  one  from  the  other.     They 
gamble  ;  keep  opi^m-dens  and  houses  of  ill-fame.     The  domestic  scimuiIs  j 
steal  all  the  time.     They  sell   liquor  to   Indians.     They  have  their  own  i 
tribunals  for  the  triiil  of  both  civil  and  criminal  otfences.     I  know  of  twn 
or  three  cases  in  which  a  money  payment  was  made  to  the  relatives  of  iin  | 
assaulted  (and,  in  one  ca.se,  nearly  murdered)  man  to  suppress  their  evi- 
dence, the  consetpience  of  which  was  that  when  the  accused   wa.s  hroufilit 
to  trial  there  was  no  evidence,  or  iusuthcient  evidence,  to  estalilish  liis 
guilt.     I  know  of  half-breed  and  Indian  women  being  enticed  into  o|iiiini 
dens,  and  supplied  with  opium  and  licjuor,  and  being  ravished  by  iiny  mini 
ber  of  the  inmates.    I  have  seen  young  white  men,  from  eighteen  to  tiiirty 
years  of  age,  smoking  opium  in  these  dens.     I  have  alst)  seen  white  [no-sti- 
tutes  there.    The  population  consists  of  about  a  hundred  whites  to  tveiitv[ 
Chinese.    In  the  penitentiary  at  this  moment  there  are  thirty -one  Chiiiesf  j 
and  twenty-nine  whites.     In  the  gaol  there  are  twenty-one  Chinese  iinJj 
five  whites.     In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  about  eifilitjl 
per  cent,  of  Chinese  defaulters  escape  justice  through  the  impossibility  nil 
establishing   their  icientity,  they  are  .so  much  alike.     The  proportion  oil 
white  defaulters  escaping  justice  through  any  cause  is  about  twenty  l""'! 
cent. 

f».  They  do  not  always  respect  their  engagements  with  white  men,  iior| 
do  they  carry  out  their  contracts. 
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6.  No ;  but  see  ho  '.ay  live  !  They  are  crowded  into  houses  with  Ovorerowd. 
sleeping-bunks  rangeii  „ke  shelves  round  the  room,  with  just  room  to  "  ""''  "^""*'*'" 
crawl  in.  There  are  so  many  that  they  sleep  in  gangs,  some  during  tlie 
day  and  some  at  niglit.  The  houses  are  fearfully  dirty,  most  of  them 
crawling  with  vemiin.  The  urine  and  excrement  are  kept  in  l)ariels, 
whidi,  when  full,  are  emptied  on  their  gardens.  Living  as  they  do.  China- 
men can  save  money  woiking  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  whereas  a  white  man 
must  spend  at  least  |7  per  week  to  live  barely  decently.  Were  the  China- 
men forced  to  attend  to  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  no  more  were 
allowed  to  sleep  in  a  room  than  health  and  decency  permitted,  they  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  ground  and  house  i-ent,  and  would  so  be  placed  on  a 
more  even  footing  with  white  laborers. 

7.  Yes  ;  at  tirst  this  was  so.     There  weie  then  no  white  servants.    The  A'  Hmi  suiipliod 
population  was  small  and   theii'  lal>or  was  needed;  but  now  they  have  tlitiHunplv 
crowded  into  the  country  so  fast  that  the  supply  is  far  in   excess  of  the  rtomnml     ' 
demand,  and  the  inevitable  consetpience  is  that  the  j)iice  of  labor  has 
come  down  so  low  that  it  is  hard  for  white  men  to  obtain  employment. 

;<.  Until  the  demand  was  supplied  ;  since  then  there  has  been  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling. 

y.  It   began  in  Cariboo  in  1864.     They  began  working  for  low  wages,  AKii"-t'oi>  I'CKiyi^ 
luid  't  was  found  that  pi'ospecting  fell  off,  as  the  white  men  could  not  ob-  fccliinc ngninst 
Uir  employment  remunerative  enough  to  enalile  them  to  save  sufficient  to  "leniintetisinod. 
go  prospecting  with.     Since  then  the  feeling  against  them  has  been  gradu- 
ally increasing  all  over  the  province. 

iu.  They  often  carry  their  dying  outside  the  city  limits,  and  leave  them  inluunanii.v. 
Iiy  til"  .side  of  public  roads  to  die.   [See  answer  to  question  4  aitout  opium.] 
Some  time  ago  the  Chinese  turnefl   out  almost  en  mtinxf  and   I'escued   a 

Chinese  prisoner  from  an  Indian  policeman,  after  seriously  assaulting  the  ohMinictiiiK  the 

policeman  and  wounding  him  badly  on  t':e  head.      In   this  case   we  could  '""• 

get  i>o  evidence  r.t  all  beyond  that  of  one  constable.     Theii-  hou.ses  are  so  Ilou.sessii  tlliliy 

I  tiithy  that  in  ca.se  any  contagious  or  infectious  di.sease  should  break  out,  "lan',^,.','' "  '"' '  " 


it  would  be  impossible  to  check   it,  and   it  would  undoubtedly  .spread  all 
I  ovei'  the  city  and  country. 

11.  The  Cliinese  are  only  a  floating  population.     They  are  neither  land  HiMunlod  rtovo- 
luor  householders,  and   contribute   little  to  the  revenue.     They  have,   l>y  ilrm'i'iire." 
jtlieir  presence,   interfered    with   white  immigration,  and   have,  therefore, 
[retarded  the  develo[)ment  of  the  province. 


1-  and  1:5.   If  the  influx  of  Chinese  was  stopped,  and  tliose  who  are  now  (irmliml  witli- 
here  died  off  or  left  the  country,  their  place  would  be  til'-d  by  whites.   Of  gro«Ver  nVmlior 
fourae,  were  they  all  to  leave  at  once,  a  stop  would  be  put  to  all  woiks,  here  now  im 
liiit  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  greater  part  of  them  would   lie  of  vast 
Iteuetit  to  the  country. 

H.  Until  they  are  replaced  by  whit«s,  some  are  necessary;  but  ultimate-  I'ntii  roplaeod  br 
ly  they  will  be  as  undesirable  here  as  they  are  in   any  other  part  of  the  nreeiw'iry.""""^" 
|l)oniinion. 

15.  See  preceding  answers. 

16.  I  cannot  say.     If  there  were  no  Chinese  servants,  plenty  of  white 
pes  would  emigrate  from  Europe,  etc. 
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Their  coming 
Hhould  be  stopped 
entirely  and 
ininicdiHtcly. 


I'rohibltion. 


White  men  can 
find  employment 
in  those  branches 
of  labor  where  the 
Chinese  do  not 
compete. 


I'hinesc  more 
'depraved  than 
whites. 


Lepi-osy. 


17.  Their  coming  should  Ije  stopped  entirely,  and  at  once. 

18.  None  should  be  allowed  to  arrive,  either  by  land  or  water. 

19.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Dominion  to  prohibit  absolutely  tlie 
coming  into  this  province  of  Chinese. 

20.  In  some  braiiches  which  are  not  interfered  with  by  Chine.se  tliey 
can,  but  where  they  come  into  competition  with  Chinese  they  cannot.  All 
skilled  mechanics  can,  and  all  assistants  to  such,  where  the  Engli.sh 
language  is  required ;  but  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  English  the  Cliiim 
man  invariably'  competes  successfully  with  the  white  man.  For  iustttuct, 
a  biux;ksmith's  or  carpenter's  assistant  is  a  white  man,  but  a  bricklayers 
is  a  Chinaman,  tor  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  carry  bricks  and  mortar,  aiul 
requires  little  oi  no  talking  to. 

21.  I  am  not  ivware  that  the  i-ailway  lands  are  yet  open  for  settlement. 

22.  Certainly. 

23.  See  No.  4  about  opium.  There  are  no  whites  so  Imd  as  bad  Cliiiiese. 

24.  Much  greater. 

25.  No,  they  do  not. 

26.  Personally,  I  have  known  no  cases  of  leprosy. 

27.  ^ot  more  than  lias  alrt   dy  lieen  given  in  these  answers. 

WlLU.\M    M0RE.SIIY. 
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('hinesc  iniini- 

f grants  chiefly 
aburcrs,  in  good 
health ;  who  do 
not  bunion  publi<'. 
charities  ;  and  are 
industrious,  sober, 
economical,  law- 
abiding,  and  ros- 
IHict  tholr  cnK'VKc- 
incnt« ;  do  not 
interfere  wit)i 
white  population 
save  in  labor- 
fieldH  and  wel- 
comed when  flrst 
thoy  came. 


Mr.  John  Brvden,  geneml  manager  of  the  Wellington  Colieries,  aiLsweiwI 
as  follows : — 

1.   Tlie  emigrants  from  China  are  chiefly  laborers.      A  few  inoclmuk-s. 
come  but  they  seldom  work  at  their  trade. 


2.  They  are  usually  in  goo<l  liealth,  and  tit  for  work  when  they  ai 


rivc  I 


'.i.  There  is  no  systent  of  public  relief.     I  have  never  known  ii  Cliiii 
man  in  ask  for  or  obtain  relief  from  white  citizens. 

4.  They  are  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding,  www  mi  J 
than  the  same  class  of  white  lafjorers. 

5.  They  respect  their  engagements  with  white  men,  but  the  white  men  I 
do  not  always  respect  their  engagements  with  tlie  Chinamen,  as  tluvl 
sometimes  leave  the  province  without  paying  them. 

6.  Have  never  known  them  to  interfere  with  the  white  population  inj 
any  other  way  than  that  offered  by  fair  competition  in  th(»  labor  inaiket.r 

7.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  this  province  they  impplied  a  dit"'! 
of  labor  that  was  then  hard  to  get,  and  their  coming  was  both  eniOumiHI 
and  welcomed. 


Ill 
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water, 
absolutely  the 

Chinese  tlii'v 
ey  cannot.  All 
B  the  English 
[lish  the  CliiiKi 
For  instrtucv, 
a  bricklaver's 
nd  mortar,  luul 

for  settlement. 


as 


bad  Chinese. 


wers. 

[AM    MOKKSUV. 

jlieries,  au.swewl 
A.  few  nu'fliiiiii^' I 

vhen  tliey  iirrivf. 
•  known  n  Cliin*- 1 

-abidin},',  worv 


)Ut  the  white  men 
liinamen,    iis  ''"'y 


hite  iiopulatioii  ^ 
thf!  labor  iimrket. 

)y  impplit'il  A  ili*-*jj 
18  l)0th  en.ouriii?«| 


8.  The  coinnti;  ot  the  Chinese  was  welcomed  until  within  a  tew  years  ^^  «>;<!  welcomed 

1   •        ,  .,1  III.  ■  ""•''  "  '<!"  years 

a)?o,  and  is  still  welcomed  by  many.  iijjo. 

i).  The  agitation  against  the  Chinese  began  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  .\Kii«tiim  i») 
eoiiiinenced  by  political  agitators,  and  is  .still  earned  forward  by  them.         i'"liiiinl  iNiitie.s. 

10.  There  is  nothing  in  their  habits,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  injurious  NOi  iiijuHoiis  t« 
to  the  public  peace  or  to  the  public  health.     As  a  rule,  tiiey  ai-e  cleanly  illla'iiii.'"  ""  '" 
in  person,  although  their  surroundings  are  often  clirty,  but  not  more  .so 

tiian  others  of  a  similar  class. 

11.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  contributed  very  much  to  the  de-  liovoiopfd  pni- 
velopment  of  the  province. 

\1.  Their  presence  is  still  necessary  for  the  further  development  of  tiie  siiii  necessmy. 
country. 

13.  If  the  Chinese  were  withdmwn  from  the  province  the  ettect  would  dVawai  would  lie 
lie  serious,  as  many  of  the  industries  now  being  carried  on  would  be  unable  wriouH. 

to  continue  in  operation,  for  want  of  a  suitable  class  of  Iab<ir. 

14.  I  cannot  say  what  number  might  be  necessary  ;  much  depends  upon 
the  demand  foi"  labor. 

IT).  1  cannot  say  what  proportion  Chinese  immigmtion  should  bear  to 
the  immigration  of  white  people,  as  it  will  depend  upon  the  class  of  white 
•people  comine  to  the  province. 

16.  Few  domestic  servants  come  from  Europe  or  America  to  this  colony,  Capiuiiists  would 
and  persons  with  capital  might  hesitate  to  come  if  they  knew  that  servants  i;hinese  were  not 
were  not  to  lie  had.  lieio aa domestUs.  . 

17.  I  do  not  think  that  the  present  Chinese  residents  shiiuld  be  forced 
to  leave  the  province,  or  that  others  should  be  prevented  from  coming, 
uulesK  a  suitable  class  of  laborers  of  some  other  class  can  be  induce<l  to 

I'oine. 

18.  I  can  otter  no  suggestion  as  to  restricting  or  regulating  the  coming 

of  Chinese. 

DoubU  if  a  coiii- 

19.  A  combined  effort  of  the  people  and  its  legislature  might   furnish  ii  biniMi  crtort  to 
supply  of  white  labor  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  colony  as  speed  ly  us  lUbor  would  di- 
iiow,  but  I  very  much  doubt  it.  "  s,',iel{i?y"»s"it''«^« 

bfing  dcvclope'I. 
■-'0.  White  people,  if  steady  and  willing  to  work,  can  tind  remunemtixe  white  iieopliM'an 
employment  and  work.  "'"'  <''iM>l".vTiicnt. 

21.  The  opening  up  of  the  public  lands  for  settlement  has  had  a  material  oponinK  up  of 
effect  on  the  immigi-ation  of  settlers  to  the  province.  amlXnl' widu-''"'* 

iniiiiiKrnntN. 

-i   I   am   not  aware   tnat  the  presence  of  Chinese  has  retarded  the  ^y,,;,^^,  iniuiiKia- 
iinmiKiation  of  white  people  to  this  province.  """  ""'  '"iHrcleil. 

-':l.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Chinese  has  any  effect  upon  the  morals  of  Nootre(i  on 
Itlie  white  people,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  more  injurious  than  "i<»aln  of  whlifs. 
1  white  people  of  similar  habits. 


m  iliLi 
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Vice  not  more 
prominent  than 
AmoHK  wliitcs. 


Ljprosy. 


24.  I  cannot  say  that  the  proportion  of  immoral  Chinese  is  any  greater 
than  amongst  white  people  similarly  situated. 

26.  I  do  not  think  that  the  depraved  flaunt  their  vices  more  than  dn 
white  people  of  a  similar  class. 

26.  I  have  never  known  a  case  of  leprosy  being  communicated  from 
them  to  the  whites. 

27.  I  can  give  no  information,  or  furnish  other  facts  bearing  on  tlie 
question  now  being  considered  by  the  Commission. 

John  Brvdkn. 


Cluirm'tcr  and 
quality  of  Chinese 
immif^nints. 


Sober  and 
indiiHtrloiLs. 


JOHNSTON.     M.  Johnston,  returned  the  following  answers  :— 

1.  Chiefly  laborers. 

2.  I  understand  they  do. 

3.  Chinese  do  not  become  a  burden  upon  public  or  private  charities. 

4.  They  are  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding. 

5.  They  do,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

6.  I  think  not. 

7.  I  lielieve  so. 
^.   Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  l)ej,'aii. 

9.  Some  few  years  ago.     The  agitation  is  and  has  always  l)een  political, 

10.  I  lielieve  not. 

11.  Decidedly  so,  in  my  opinion. 


AKitatlon 
political. 


Hiivedcvelopo<l 
country. 

But  restriction 
necessary. 


Present  number 
sufficient. 


Poll  tax  should 
be  imposed. 


One  Chinese 
laborer  to  every 
100  tons. 


12.  I   think  so;   but   I  think  restriction  and  regulation  in  regard  to  | 
further  immigration  necessary. 

13.  No  answer. 

14.  Chinese  appear  to  be  necessary  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
province,  but  probably  the  number  now  Iiere  is  sufficient. 

l.**  and  16.  No  answers. 

17.  In  my  opinion,    the   number   coming   should    be  regulated  asin| 
Australia, 

18.  Limit  vessels  to  one  Chinese  laborer  for  every  one  hundred  towj 
register  of  tonnage. 


lf»jiii|ll|IIWi    i(|^ 
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I  any  greater 
lore  tliiin  (In 
iiiicated  from 
jariug  1)11  tlie 


19.  When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  beenconipleted,  probably  so. 

20.  I  think  so. 

21.  I  understand  so. 

22.  I  think  not. 

23  to  27.  No  answers. 


Whit«M  I'lin  tliid 
oinployiiKMil. 


Ma'ithew  T.  Johnston, 

(Merchant,  Victoria,  B.C.) 


IN   Bryukn. 


be  charities. 
ng- 


( Chine.se  be^mii. 
rs  been  political 


on  in  regard  to 

condition  of  tlie 

regulated  us  m 
)ne  huudreil  to»s 


W.  B.  Adair,    manager  of  the  British    American    Packing    Company,  ADAIR, 
answered  as  follows  :— - 


Qunlit  y  mul  fha- 
fttcterof  (^liinew! 
iramigrant:). 


1.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  laborers. 

2.  They  do. 

3.  No. 

4.  They  are,  with  but  very  rare  exceptions,  sober,  economical  and  law- 
abiding. 

5.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  yes. 

6.  They  do  not. 

7.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  did  and  were  encouraged, 
H.  Up  to  within  the  past  two  years. 

9.  About  two  years  ago ;  principally  worthless  white  laborers  ;  some  AKitators  agains 

of  all  classes.  pally  worthlcHS 

whito  laborers. 

10.  They  are  apt  to  cause  sickness  among  themselves  by  crowding  Overcrowd, 
themselves  too  closely  together  in  their  houses. 


Dovolopcd 
country, 


11.  Vastly,  in  my  opinion. 

12.  I  think  they  are  both  necessary  and  desirable.  Withdrawal  of 

('hincBe  would  he 

13.  Many  of  our  industries  would  suffer,  especially  the  salmon  industry,  injyions  toinduB- 

prospocls  of  capl- 
U.  1  think  about  the  present  number  in  the  province,  outside  of  rail-  tal  coming  in. 
road  employees. 

15.  Can  hardly  say.  ' 

16.  I  think  it  would  be  bad. 


17.  They   should  not  be  forced  to  leave,  in   my  opinion  ;  the  further  The  advent  of 
I  advent  of  others  should  be  restricted  and  regulated  as  to  number  and  ^jSf.u.n'j""' 

j  eliaract^r. 


regulated. 


be 


1  o    TIT  '^  combined  effort 

If*.   jNo  answer.  to  bring  in  while 

immigration 

1*J.  It  probably  would  furnish  a  supply  of  white  labor,  but  unless  it  was  fuif  but  unlosd"*" 

'heap  labor  some  of  our  industries  would  suffer.  industri^  wmdd 

8  auffer. 


ADAIR 


WhitcH  can  find  20.  I  think  they  can. 

employment.  ■' 
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White  immigra- 
tion not  rotardod. 


2 1 .  No  answer. 

22.  I  think  not. 


No  injurious  ofToct       23.   From  my  observation  I  have  noticed  no  iniurious  effect  ot  Chiiii'>,e 

orChineBeon  .i  \      c  ^x.        \--^ 

white  morals.  Not  upon  the  morals  01  the  whites. 

more  depraved 

than  whites.  ^^  ^,^^  25.  I  think  not. 

26.  I  lia\e  none ;  and  never  knew  of  a  case  in  this  country. 

27.  I  cannot,  except  to  refer  the  Commiasion  to  the  valuable  statistics 
compilf?d  by  the  late  Fish  Commissioner,  Mr.  Anderson. 

Wm.  B.  Adaik. 


LORD. 


Chinese  immi- 
grants ltil)orer8 
and  mechanics ; 
healthy. 


Industrious  and 
sober,  keep 
contracts. 

I)o  not  interfere 
with  whites  save 
in  the  labor 
mnrkct. 


.Supplied  II  want 
at  first. 

Feeling  fiivor- 
i."j|c  to  t'hinesc 
continued  up  to 
two  years  ago. 


Nothing  In  their 
manner  of  living 
injurious  to  publio 
peace  or  1 


» to  puDl: 
•  he.ilth. 


'Great  ini;onve- 
nience  If  tliey 
were  removed.  No 
combined  effort 
would  bring  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of 
white  immlgra- 
.tion. 


D.   R.   LoKU,  of  the  British  American  Packing  Company,  answered  m 
follows  ; — 

1.  Laborers  and  mechanics. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  No  answer. 

4.  Industrious,  sober,  and  economical. 
.').  Yes. 

6.  No. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  To  within  two  years. 

9.  No  answer. 

10.  None  that  I  know  of. 

1 1 .  No  answer. 

12.  Yes. 

13.  A  great  inconvenience. 


1 4.  A  certain  number  are  necessary,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  i 


sav. 


15  and  16.  No  answers. 

17.  No. 

18.  No  answer. 

19.  No. 
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;t  of  Chinese 

ry. 

able  statistics 

.  B.  Adaih. 
y,  answered  xi 


20.  Yes,  if  they  are  sober. 

•J  1 .  No  answer. 

2i*.  I  do  not  know. 

23,  24  and  25.  No. 

2*i.  None. 

27.   I  cannot. 


D.  R.  Lord. 


WhItflM  who 
ore  Htibt-r  ciiii  tlml 
onipliiyiiuiiil.    Nivi 
Bpooimly  iivjurinii.s 
to  white  iiiDnils. 


Niil  moll-  do- 
pravud  limn 
whlloM  luiriluthuy 
fliinnl  their  vices 
uiiirc  openly. 


Mr.  E.  V.  BoDWBLL,  answered  as  follows  : —  BODWELL. 

1.  Chiefly  laborers,  with  a  few  traders.  ,,, , 

•'  '  Cliliii'Ho  ininil- 

KraniM  chiefly  iii- 
2     Yes.  borors  with  n  few 

trader'<     HuHllh)'. 
.   .        /-<  1  .  Do  nil      iirden 

3.  System  of  public  relief ;  British  Columbia  Benevolent  Society.  They  pxiblii    hariiten. 

do  not. 

4.  They  are  industrious,  sober,  economical  and  as  law-abiding  as  white  industriouH.Bober, 
people  of  the  same  class.    They  are  neither  lazy,  drunken,  extravagant,  or   ""  "   '  "'^' 
turbulent. 


•\  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  they  do,  as  well  as  whites  in  similar  Keep  tiioir 
circiinistances. 


ti.  No. 


Do  not  interfere 
witli  wliitcssftvc 
in  labor  market. 


ficiently  posted  m  ■aborers 


7.  Cannot  say  from  personal  knowledge  as  I  was  not  then  a  resident,  Siippliwl  n  felt 
j  but  I  am  told  they  did  supply  a  want  then  felt. 

*<.  I  caitnot  say. 

9.  Do  not  wish  to  answer  this  question. 

10.  1  do  not  think  there  is  to  the  public  peace.  In  their  personal  habits  p<lreoi'mihabitH'in- 

hhey  are  quite  as  cleanly  as  white  people  in  the  same  station.    As  to  their  Jirions  to  pubil. 
I,   y.      .     ;,     .  ,       ,,.  T  ^  pence  or  specmlly 

inabits  m  their  own  dwellnigs,  i  caiuiot  say.  to  public  health. 

Huve  contributed 

to  development  of 

province.    Their 

presence   still   nc- 

12.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  yes. 

13.  They  are  almost  the  only  domestic  servants  obtainable.    If  all  were  i^|."Jerv,^„','""""' 

■fi  leave  at  once  I  think  it  would  be  a  public  calamity.    In  time  the  want  If  all  woreio  leavo 
created  might    l>e   supplied    by   immigration  of   white  servants  and  in  ullie'wilitc 

8er\  ants  and 


11.  Yes. 


laborers  mlKlit 
come  in. 


U-  No  answer. 

Ii.  Am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

16.  (Tntii  some  means  wa.s  iidopted  to  bring  in  a  much  greater  supply  Capital  nouWbe 
|t'  white  labor  and  a  much  larger  number  of  domestic  servants,  persons  fj|u  wore  not  sliro 
fitii  capital  dependent  upon  hired  domestics  would  necessarily  be  pre\  ented  tf  having  domes- 
•^m  settling  in  the  country. 


BODWBLL 
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K'lrthor  liiiiiiigra-  17.  I  do  not  think  present  Chinese  residents  should  be  forced  to  leave, 
Hliduld  huwovur  but  further  immigration  should  be  regulated  and  the  niunbers  admittd 
bo  reBulHted.  \^  limited. 

18.   Do  not  undertake  to  say  what  particular  course  should  be  taken  to 
effect  the  desired  object. 


A  combined  effort 
would  not  brine 
in  n  Huttluient 
uinount  of  wlilto 
Inlior. 


White  labor  can 
tliid  omploymont. 
WaKcs. 


19.  I  do  not  think  so. 

20.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  permanent  settlers  in  the  country, 
white  people  can  find  employment  at  fair  wages.  The  labor  market  might 
be  overstocked  as  there  are  comparatively  few  settlers  able  to  cniploy 
many  laborers.  The  wages  paid  for  white  lalwr  is  about  $'2  pt'f  dav 
on  the  average,  and  the  cost  of  living  here  is  about  33J  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  Ontario. 


Opening  of  rail-  21.  The  promise  that  these  lands  would  be  open  for  settlement  \m 

WAV  lAlUiH    njUi    At.  ^ 

travtod  a  number    induced  quite  a  number  of  people  to  come  to  the  province  this  season. 
(if  white  immi- 


grants, 
ini 


Wlilto 
ImniiBration  not 
retarded. 
No  bad  cifvet  on 
white  moruU. 
(Chinese  not  more 
depraved  than 
whites. 


22.  I  do  not  think  so. 

23.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

24.  I  do  not  think  so. 

25.  No. 


But  OhinoHo  labor 
has  a  tendency  to 
dofrrado  labor ; 
and  in  the  end 
does  not  chunpon 
it  to  employers. 


26.  None. 

27.  No. 

Speaking  generally  upon  the  eft'ect  of  Chinese  lalx)r  on  the  laboring  | 
classes,  I  think  its  worst  feature  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  labdr. 
I  look  upon  idleness  as  a  vice,  and  all  honest  labor  should  be  held  to  lie  | 
honorable  and  respectable.  The  employment  of  Chinese  for  the  pert'onii 
ance  of  menial  oflices  and  manual  labor  of  the  harder  sort  for  some  reiusoii  I 
causes  white  persons  to  avoid  similar  employment,  and  an  application  for 
such  service  from  a  white  man  is  met  with  the  reply  :  "I  do  not  wish  to  [ 
do  Chinaman's  work."  Many  persons  remain  idle  rather  than  face  the  I 
false  sentiment  that  certain  kinds  of  labor  are  only  fit  for  Chiiuunen  to  I 
perform.  That  Chine.se  labor  can  drive  out  white  labor  1  think  there  is  I 
no  doubt,  if  it  conies  in  competition,  because  no  matter  what  price  a  whit«l 
man  will  do  a  job  of  work  for  a  Chinaman  will  undertake  it  for  .say  3  prl 
cent,  less  ;  but  having  driven  the  white  laborer  from  the  field  c(iini>etitioiil 
ceases  as  they  will  not  compete  in  prices  with  each  other,and  having  no  white | 
competition  they  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  monopoly  ofl 
labor  privileges.  So  that  Chinese  labot  while  it  may  and  probably  dow I 
drive  out  or  keep  out  white  labor,  competition  does  not  cheapen  lalwr  tol 
the  employer  materially. 

E.  V.  BODWELI.. 


AHMSTRONG.  William   James  Armstrong,    a    native   of    Peterborough, 
Sheriff  of  New  Westminster,  answered  as  follows : — 


Ont., 


not 


(.'hinese  immi  - 
grants,  laborers 
of  good  health. 
Taken  Into  hospi* 


1.  Laborers,  I  think. 

2.  Good  health,  so  far  as  I  know. 


2".  Ih,, 
I  rf  tinie  wff 
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(I  lie  taken  to 


3.  They  are  taken  into  our  hotpitAls  and  carwl  for  as  white  men,  for  t«i»'iirHumciiw 
which  we  receive  no  remuneration  from  them.  Do  nor  intcrfum 

with  wliitim  luivit 
,     ,  In  till'  Hold  of  111 

4.  iMZy.  iM.r.    I  ltd  not   Hiip- 


■V  Seldom  or  over  employ  them  ;  do  not  know. 
6  and  7.   I  think  not. 

8.  No  answer. 

9.  .Several  years  ago  ;  all  classes. 

10.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

11.  I  think  they  have  in  the  tish-curing  business. 

12.  1  think  not. 


K5.  Comfort  not  changed  ;  prosperity  good, 
gration  coming. 

U.  No. 


Ettects  of  European  ininii- 


Sly  II  wuni  wluin 
ntt  tliry  c'linir  to 
provlniT. 


Alfiliiliiiii  I'liiii' 
nuMii'(!il  nt'vonil 
yciir»  iDfo  mid  nil 
itliiHMt's  luinod  in 
it. 

Cliinurtc  nut  lii,iiir- 
IniiH  to  public 
heiillh  or  pi-jui'. 
Mml  piinlicd  for- 
ward till!  HhIi 
t'lirinK  himlnrflH. 
No  loiiKtir    iiociig- 
Bary. 

If  I'liincHU  wltli- 
drawi:  no  t'hniiKn 
in  coinfort  :  thorn 
would  Vto  pnw- 
piirlty  iiH  an  I'.ffwX 
of  Kiiropunn 
immigration. 


E.  V.   BOIWKLI.. 


IT).  None. 

16.  Capital  will  bring  lalior. 

17.  1  would  not  force  them  to  leave,  but  I  would  stop  the  importation. 

IS.  A  law  very  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

19.  Yes. 

20.  Yes  ;  more  so  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

21.  The  lands  are  not  opened  up  for  settlers  that  I  am  aware  of,  which 
I  is  a  gieat  detriment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

22.  Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 

23.  Very  hard  to  say. 

24.  Much  greater  among  the  females. 
2fi.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do. 

26.  None. 

27.  I  have  no  statistics  at  hand  ;  other  iiiforniatioii  might  be  obtained 
|if  time  would  admit. 


Would  not  force 
tliciii  out  but 
would  Htop  iniiiii- 
gnition. 

A  law  xiinilar  to 
United  .StateM  Uoh- 
tricfion  Act 
Rliould  b<!  piiSHed. 
A  rrombined  elTorl 
would  briuK  in 
white  immigra- 
tion and  tliUH  du- 
veloj)  the  country. 
Whites  can  find 
plenty  of  employ- 
ment. 


White  immiKra- 
tioii  bad  been 
retarded. 


More  vice  amonf< 
Chinese  women 
than  among  white, 
but  do  not  Haunt 
their  miRconduct 
more. 
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Nainaimo,  B.  C,  Oc'^.ober  Ist,  l«t<4. 

Samuel    M.  Robins,    Superintendent    of    the    Vance  .ver  Coal    Mining 
and  La--.d  Company  (limited),  answered  as  follows  : — 

Chinese  who  k'>  lo  1.  The  Chinese  emigrjiiits  that  come  here  are  chiefly  laboi-ers,  and  a  few 
roTs'?'"  few  ?rii<i-  truders,  >^  ao  supply  their  own  countrymen  with  food  and  clothing,  but  no 
tra ; iHi luui'hiinics.  niechar. 'cs. 


Arrive  lu  i;oo<l 
healt'L. 


Karoly  burden 
public  charitieH. 


Industrious. 
Hobcr,  Itiw- 
abiding. 


Itospcrl  Ihuir  on- 
({i>KOUient:<. 

Intcrfi'i-e  with 
whites  in  Iii'.kpi' 
miirket  Kenr'niUy 
iiiid  in  frtiii  iiiid 
i^iiirrten  produce 
nioi-e  imrticu- 
larly. 

When  Chinesie 
ttrst  c<iuie  they 
supplie<i  II  want 
and  were  wel- 
comed, but  tile  1h- 
iM)r  populiitiiMi  111- 
wuys  i)Kuin»t 
I  hem.     vVUness's 
I'onipany  used 
them  to  heiwl  otf 
a  strike  of  white 
laborers.     With  a 
little  trouble 
might  have  ob- 
t^iined  Indians  to 
answer  their  pur- 
pose .just  as  well. 
Knr(Hiraged  b.\ 
employers  uii  to 
the  present.    Keel- 
ing against  them 
ever  growing 
st  roiiger. 
.\gitalion  eom- 
lueiieed  two  years 
a|,ro  ebietly  by 
white  traders 
and  white 
laborers. 


2.  When  they  arrive  here  they  are  usually  in  goo<l  health  and  tit  tV 
work. 

3.  We  have  no  system  of  public  poor  relief,  and  hitherto  the  Chinese 
have  rarely  become  a  burden  upon  the  private  charity  of  white  citizens. 

-t.  They  a?;e  industriou."*,  sober,  and  law-abiding,  and  so  far  as  I  can  iisier- 
tain  economical. 

"'.   They  respect  their  engagements  and  cari'y  out  their  contracts. 

I>.  The  onlv  interference  vith  the  prospects  of  the  white  population 
that  1  have  observ  sti  hire,  beyond  the  competition  which  they  offer  in  the 
lalior  market  has  been  in  the  cultivation  of  farm  and  garden  produc,  in 
which  they  are  very  successful,  and  which  they  sell  to  the  white  popiilatioii 
as  we"  »s  to  their  own  countrymen. 

7.  Wlien  the  Chinese  ttrst  came  to  this  province  they  no  doubt  sup])lied: 
11  want  then  felt,  tind  their  coming  was  encouraged  and  welcomed,  especially 
I  may  add  liy  the  Vancouver  Coal  Mining  and  Land  Company  (limited) 
vhich  I  represent;  but  the  laboring  population  were  always  strongly 
averse  to  their  intrcxluction.  At  the  time  of  their  coming  here  my  com- 
pany htul  been  suffering  from  a  strike  i>f  the  white  lalxtrers,  and  we  accepted 
the  Chini,>se  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  settle  the  dispute.  With  a  little 
more  trouble  we  might,  1  think,  have  obtained  Indians  to  answer  our  [lUi- 
pose  etjualiy  well. 

S.  The  ei'.couragemeiit  given  to  the  (Jhinese  by  employers  of  labor  has 
not  been  withdmwn  up  to  the  present  time,  whilst  ihe  anti-Chinese  t'eeliiw 
seems  to  ha\  e  grown  stronger  every  year. 

y.  I  l)elieve  what  is  called  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  liegaii  ulmut 
two  years  ago,  and  that  it  has  been  chiefly  fostered  by  the  white  tindiii!,' 
classes  who  have  seen  large  sur.is  paid  away  in  wages  to  a  cla.ss  who  never 
enter  their  stores.  The  whi'.t  laborers  also,  who  often  And  it  ditliiult  to 
.secure  employment  for  a  re-.-'^ive  (whom  they  tnay  have  induced  (o  iiniii' 
to  the  province  by  descriptions  oi  their  own  prosperity),  whilst  they  .ser  tV 
Chinese  fully  occupied  tire  eager  to  do  all  they  can  to  bring  about  le,!.'isla 
tion  for  the  regulation  of  Ciiinese  immigration. 


N'othiiig  in  liabiis       10.      i  am  I.,  t  .iwarc  of  anything  in   their  habits  or  mode  of  livin  ;  iiiju 

ilvii'i'rUmstomibUe  '"'""**  *"  *'"'  l'"''!'^  pPf^^"*'  ^^'  *»  til*"  "-    '"^  'leal  ,h  exceptii^g  it  may  l>'  tlnii 
peace  or  luHUtli.  " 

Overcrowding 
might  alTect  this 


over-crowding.     The  public  jieace  in'x.it  be  'dndp.ngered  where  large  iiuin- 

liers  of  white  laborers  and  Chinese  are  employed  in   the  same    ivt  iks,  us 

last.   I'lihlic  peace  tjiey  are  in  our  coal  mines  ;  and  in  some  instances  we  have  foui.d   it  ditti 

might  sutfer  when        ,■'  i      <-ii  •  <• 

white  and  chineso  cult  to  protect  the  Chinese  from  ill-usage. 

employed   on    the 

.same  wo  -ks. 
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Ooal    Mining 


>rs,  and  a  few 
ithing,  l)Ut  no 


bh  and  tit  for 

o  the  Chiuesp 
lite  citizens. 

as  I  can  ascer- 

tntracts. 

lite  population 
ley  offer  in  tlic 
len  proiUic",  ii> 
hite  population 

doul>t  suppliefl 
3inetl,  ebj)ec'ially 
npaiiy  (liniitd) 
ilways  strongly 
jT  here  my  'Mw- 
Mid  we  luvciitMl 
With  a  littlf 
answer  our  imr- 


11.  The    presence    of  the  (Jhinese   has.   no  doubt,   contributed    to  the  Had  contrlbuiod 

,       ,  /    i!  .1  •  toucv:lo|)iiMinl  of 

development  or  the  province.  couiitTy. 

12.  Their  presence  here  is  far  less  necessary  than  it  has  been  in  years  t'liincso  no  Ioukcp 
jMist,  white  lal)or  being  more  abundant  since  the  opening  of  railways  has  'foniierly. 
iirought  the  East  and  West  into  closer  communication. 


nee 
>er- 


i;i.  If  the  Chinese  were  to  leave  the  province  in  a  body  no  doubt  much  >>o  iiiioinxnuti 

.     woulfl  DC  cxi>cr- 
iuconvrtnience  would   be  caused  to  every  person  employing  them  ;  but,   if  ionoed  if  chlnoso 

they  were  lo  leave  as  gradually  as  they  have  come  into  the  province,  I  do  ju„j|'."  1™^'^*?'"" 

net  think  any  inconvenience  would  be  experienced. 

II.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  necessary  to  retain  Chinese  in  the  province, 
but  their  removal  should  not  be  sudden. 


l-'v   A  free  i:nmigration  of  white  people  of  the  laboring 
fiialile  us  to  do  without  the  Chinese  element  altogether. 

IH.   I  am  unable  to  answer  this  question. 


,  ,  With  II  frr>'  iiiimi- 
lasses    woulcl  Kmtion  of  white 
labor  CliiiU'Hf 
cmild  he  (lis- 
Iionwd  xvitti. 


17  and  18.  In  my  opinion  a  poll-tax  of  .say  ^jsoO  to  be  levied  on  every  .\  i«)ii-t,i\ of  »;"# 
Chiiie.se  imniigi-ant,  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  ditficulty.  A  lower  inimiKi'unt'.'"'''*" 
tax  1  do  not  think,  would  be  eft'ective. 

19.   In  my  opini'.)-  i.  combined  effort   on  tlie  part  of  the  people  of  tliis  .\  lonittincd  etToit 
,.',.,  ,  1    ,      •  .•  1    1-  would 'jniiK  HI 

lirovince  and  itt    w^..'.i   ture  to  encourage  white   inimigratioii  and  diKCOur-  sumeieni  v/hiie 

i),'e  the  employ 'lie  I '.t  of  Chine.se  effectually  would  furnisli  a  siipply  of  white  i>'ii>"Kr"<ioii- 

klior,  exclv(.e  Chinese  immigration,  and  at  the  same  time  develop  the 

natural  resources  of  the  colony  as  speedily  and  safely  as  they  are  now 

leiiig  developed. 


20.  White   people   can   now  hiid   remunerative   emplovinent.    In  fact,  ^^hlio»<nii  "I'lAin 

wages  ill-,,  higli  I'liougli  to  attract  the  best  class  oi  white  labor.     Ot  nearly  wuki'w  IiIkIi 

400  white  lalrorers  employed  by  my  coinpany.  not  one  earns  less  than  .*'2  li"'."iij'^i'l!||[l,'/,'[f  ^ 

11  (lav.  white  labor. 


rersof  labor  Iws 
i-Chinese  tVelin!.' 


nese  liegan  aliout 
le  white  tradini.' 
class  who  ncMi' 
ind  it  dirtiiult  Vi 
induced  (o  i"""' 
hilstthey  .-'■'■  tV 
ii.g  about  le,i.'i>l* 


xle  of  livin,;  iii.l« 
,g  it  may  1"  «'"■" 
vvhere  large  mim 
same   ^verks,  iis  I 
foui.d   it  ill*- 


e 
ive 


'21.  1  believe  the  o^)eiiing  up  of  fne  public  lands  for  railrood  j)ur))oses 
has  had  a  material  effect  on  the  iinniigrat  ion  of  settlers  to  this  province. 

22.  Of  late,  especially,  white  immigration  has  been  retarded  liy  the 
ppseiice  of  Chine.se  immigrants  in  this  pinvince. 

2;!.  So  far  as  my  j)eisonal  observation  goes  I  have  not  perceived  that 
the  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  luvd  any  effect  whatever  u]>oii  the  morals 
of  the  white   peo[)le. 

24.  I  do  not  think  the  prop  >rtioii  of  (le})nived  and  ininioral  people 
iiiiioiii;st  the  ('iiinese  is  groutt  than  amongst  the  white  population  in 
'itlier  |)laces  similarly  situated  where  the  Chinese  are  not  found. 

2^1.  The  vicious  and  depraved  do  not  tlaunt  their  \  i  "  and  dfpra\ity 
I  more  openly  or  more  eftectually  than  the  .vhite  people  in  similar  cla.sses. 

2<).   I  cannot  answer  this  (juescion  from  personal  knowlege. 

27.  The  preceding  tjuestions  appear  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  I 

[have  (inly  one  ol)ser\atioii  to  make  in  addition  to  the  answers  above     iven. 

lia\e  uoticetl  that  where  Ciiinese  lalior  is  easily   procured,  white  yuuths 


Opening  iil>  of 
riiihvuy  iiinds  hnfl 
iittriicled  whil<' 
iniiniKriiiits. 
(If  lute  while   iin- 
loixnilioinr- 
liii-ded  by  the  pro  • 
seiice  of  Chinese. 

1  iTseni-e  of  Chi- 
nese no  elleel 
whiile\  er  on  nio- 
hiIh  of  whileH. 


('hincM'  noi    inort- 
depraveil  ihi,!i 
whlte.shiMiiliirly 
situated  mid  do 
not  finunt  their 
vices. 


Where  (  liinoso  ;.i- 
bor  is  eartily  pi^)- 
cured  yonoK  IiuIh 
cunnot  llnd  iwii- 
ployinent  and  arc 


TINDAL. 


('hino*!  miners 
take  IK  I  risku  but 
follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  white niinoi'. 


Hnd  rf)aiiltsof  (.'hi- 
nose  immigration. 
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bUs  on'°da  t"  •'"'  '^"'^^^  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  do  not  tind  such  ready  employnif iit 
as  elsowii^re,  and  consequently  are  not  so  well  trained  in  hab't'j  of  indus- 
try. The  iiiani'..".!  (unskilled)  labor  that  their  fatbarc  followed  i.s  looked 
upon  as  only  fit  for  an  inferior  race,  and  there  is  growing  up  anionf,'st  iis 
a  class  of  idlers  who  will  not  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  the  -state.  We 
employ  over  .$90  white  miners  and  laborers,  and  about  ISO  Chinese.  The 
latter  earn  from  $1  to  f  1.25  per  diem. 

Samuel  M.  Rohins. 


The  following  is  a  declaration  by  Mr.  John  Tindal,  of  Victoria, 
questions  submitted  to  him  : — 


rlie 


('hiiiu.se  »i(!  nion- 
Bters  witlioiit 
i.ior«i.s. 


MiiHtcniof  diHHi' 
inulHlion. 


Kiltliv  in  tlieii-  liii 
bits. 


lliivr  lonthHomi' 
diwiiseH, 


Victoria,  B.  C.  September  10th,  IXHi. 

I,  John  Tindal,  came  to  British  Columbia  in  1862,  and  until  iSTfi  1 
lived  mostly  on  the  mainlanr!.  A  few  Chinamen  were  ia  tbe  country  In- 
fore  I  came  ;  their  occupation  in  early  days  Iteing  mcstly  in  iaiuidries  iiiul 
mining.  As  miners  1  never  knew  them  to  take  any  risk  as  pro.spectors, 
but,  as  jackals,  would  follow  the  white  man  and  clean  the  country  of 
everything  they  could  turn  to  their  benefit. 

The  bars  and  l>enches  on  Fraser  River  and  its  tributaries,  whicli  witc 
left  on  account  of  the  liigli  rate  of  provisions,  woulfl  now,  with  railwuy 
communication  and  cheaper  transit,  hav  furnished  employment  to  a  liiigc 
nun.V)er  of  white  men,  giving  the  ♦■'armers  a  market  and  the  governnii'ut  iv 
revenue.  But  by  the  Chinese  system  those  are  now  left  a  barren  wiuste, 
and  the  treasures  they  once  contained  are  .safe  in  China. 

At  one  time  T  felt  disgusted  to  hear  men  speak  so  hard  against  tlii' 
Chinese.  T  therefore  tried  to  cultivate  their  ac(|uaintai\ce  as  nuicli  ;is 
possible  to  find  out  for  myself,  and  hac  '^  come  to  the  conclusioti  that 
they  were  monst'»rs.  As  to  morals,  they  have  none.  The  honesty  of  the 
whites  they  look  on  as  simplicity,  and  their  virtue  as  imbe/iiity.  Tlic 
Chinese  have  no  respect  fov  women.  Iti  fact  (liey  seem  to  think  iiiori' of  u 
prostitute  than  they  do  of  a  virtuous  woman,  tlie  former  coming  iicaivr 
their  own  ideas.  At  dissimulafcioti  they  are  mastei"s.  On  their  tifst 
arrival  here  they  are  provided  with  books  got  up  in  admirable  form  tn 
teadi  them  English,  which  they  can  pronounce  pretty  well  from  tlieirowii 
characters.  All  their  energies  are  exerted  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  ihii 
language,  and  after  they  ha\e  gained  it  they  are  e(|ually  careful  not  to  Ift 
it  be  known.  1  have  never  known  one  who  would  explain  a  single  "uid 
of  Chinese  to  a  white  tnan.  As  to  their  habits  of  life,  they  are  tiltliy  in 
the  extreme  in  their  surrotidings,  the  soil  being  saturated  with  tilth  f"i 
some  distance  arounri  their  dwellings  ;  but  they  .seem  to  keep  tliriii 
selves  clean  and  comfortable  i'l  their  clothing. 

As  tf  ui8eR.se,  I  have  been  told  by  some  that  venereal  was  comninii  ami 
sometimes  very  serious  amongst  them  ;  likewise'  that  some  veiy  fcfiili' 
looking  Chinamen  1  have  seen  sitting  by  tlie  roadside  were  turned  out  I'V 
their  co  untrymt'ti  and  not  allowed  to  come  n(^ar  them,  that  they  wciv 
suttc'fing  from  a  dangerous  and  very  infectious  complaint;  that  if  a  imtsihi 
even  sat  on  a  chair  they  had  occupied  the  di.si-a-se  would  be  tratisinittcd; 
but  on  asking  whether  it  was  what  we  called  leprosy,  I  got  the  usual  "'"' 
sabee,"  as  the  mouient  they  see  a  person  wants  information  tlii'\  'dv 
determined  not  to  give  it. 
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employiiieiit 
■ts  oi'  iadus- 
^f!  is  looked 
amon^'st  us 
state.  We 
hinese.     The 

I.   Robins. 


:toriu. 
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10th,  1H84. 
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iiiatiot\  the)   aii' 


A.s  laborers  they  will  do  as  luucli  as  white  men  at  some  kinds  of  work.  *^<>™l  liil>orcr»ui 
1  have  employed  them  myself,  hut  found  they  would  not  work   for  me  as  p.'i'i  thiovus. 
they  d!d  for  themselves  or  their  Chinese   masters;  also   that  they   were 
clever  and  inveterate   thieves.     They  do  not  come  here  as  Europeans  do, 
to  make  a  home  for  tJiemselve.s,  liut  for  the  expirss  j)urpose  of  rohl)ing 
th,'  place  of  so  much  n:oney,  fl.OOO  being  the  average  amount  that  differ- 
ent ones  have  told  me  they  desired.    When  they  do  obtain  the  sum  desired  "<>  ""•  t-omoto 
they  leave  for  China,  uide.ss  they  .see  a  chance  to  make  more   easily  with 
no  danger  ot  loss.    They  are  not  particular  as  to  the  means  of  getting  the 
amount ;  if  they  can  steal  it  so  much  the  better,  and  more  honor  if  not 
caught. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  some  system  of  serfdom  does  e.\ist.  l)Ut  in  what  Some  sjislcin  of 
form  it  is  impo.ssible  to  say,  as  the  poorer  cla.s.ses  .seem  both  unwilling  and  ""    "'"  ^'^  ^  "• 
afivid  to  speak  on  the  subject.      !t  is  a  well-known  fact  that  their  women, 
are  sold  all  over  the  country  as  prostitutes.     Notwithstanding  the  gi-eat 
intiuenee  that  the  leaders  have  over  the  masses,  no  attempt   is   ever  matle 
to  liberate  a  woman  sold  into  the  markets  of  shame.    I  have  been  told  by 
men  from  Peru  that  tliey  make  no  secret  of  slavery  there. 

They  and   our  race  can  never  assimilate,  foi'  they  seem  t(j  despise  us  (.„„„„,  ,u«,iii,iiH(<. 
even  more   than  we  do  them;  and   our  religion,  they  say,  is  tin^   gi-eatest 
folly  on   earth.      In    fact  they   think    they  ought   to   cheat,  and   lob,  and 
degrade  us  as  fai'  as  lies  in  their  power. 

John   Tindal. 


Mil  iiAKi.   Hanev,  of  Yale,  a  native  of  Ireland,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in   British  Columbia,  answered  as 

follows :-  - 

1.  Laborers  chiefly. 

•-'.  Yes. 

•i.  No  ;  Chinamen  provide  relief. 

I.  Induatriou.s,    sober.      V^ery    economical   and   law-abiding   with    very- 
few  exceptions. 

'i.  They  do. 

('>.  No. 

".  Was  not  here  :  but  at  present  large  works  could   not    be  carried  on 
without  them,  without  entailing  large  expense. 

f*.   Have  not  heard   l)ut   little  oj)|)osition  to  Chinamen  exce[>t  by  a  few. 

'!•■    I  do  not  know  ;  generally  the  laboring  clas.ses. 

10.   No  more  so  than  among  all  laboring  classes  ;  if  anything  the  (.'hina- 
I  men,  as  a  whole,  are  (he  cleanest. 

II.  It  certainly  hiw. 

1-.  While    railways    are    being    built    and   operated  tiie  Chinaman    is 
jufre'i'ury,  and  as  farmers  and  gardnere  they  equal  the  whites. 


HANEY. 


('Iiirici*i>  imnii- 

&ranl8  chiefly  In- 
Drers;  hoiiltlij  ; 
Bcok  no  whitr 
cliarity ;  indiiH 
friou.H.  sober,  law- 
ahidiiiB;  rcBpoct 
nnxiiKt^ioonts :  dn 
not  Intorfori'  wivo 
in  labor  tnarlccl. 


UirKi- worliHi'onUl 
not  bo  curried  on 
ut  present  with- 
out them. 


NolhinK  in  their 
habilH  liny  more 
tliiin  anionK  other 
Iii)>or!nK  cIuhsoh 
hoHlllo  to  uublii- 
hcalUi  itnd  peace : 
d  'loloped  coun 
try :  necessarj 
wliil(!  rail wnyn  arc 
b(dn|jr  built  ;  with- 
u\i(  il'eiu  nosor 


IP 
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vanta,  and  publio 
works  would  be 
Btopped. 

T.OOO  C)iinc8C  re- 
quired for  railway 
pitrpoBCH  alone  ; 
and  if  the  Hiune 
number  came  as 
come  of  whites  it 
:  would  not  be   in- 
jurious. 

If  dependent  on 
labor  from  Europe 
and  the  East  of 
this  continent 
waxes  would  be 
higli.    No  restric- 
tion necessary. 


13.  Servants  could  not  be  had  ;  public  works  stopped  ;  what  little  wliitp 
labor  left  would  be  held  at  high  figures. 

14.  For  railway  purposes  alone  7,000. 

15.  I  do  not  think  an  equal  number  would  be  injurious. 


C^onibincd  effort 
would  not  bring 
Muiflcient  white 
labor.    White  peo- 
ple now  can  find 
remunerative  em- 
ployment. 


Not  so 
immoral  an 
whites. 


16.  Very  high  wages. 

17.  With  the  present  demand  for  labor  I  do  not  consider  any  restriction 
necessary. 

18.  JIo  answer. 

19.  I  do  not  think  so. 

20.  Yes. 

21.  No  answsr. 

22.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

23.  1  do  not  consider  them  so. 

24.  Not  so  great. 

25.  No. 

26.  Have  never  seen  a  case. 

27.  None,  except  embraced  in  above  answers,  and  that  large  works  coukF 
not  at  present  be  carried  on  without  them, 

M.  H.vxK.v. 


Forks  Quesnelle,  September  18th,  hssi 

STEPHENSON.  W.  STEPHENSON,  a  resident  for  twenty-one  years  in  the  mining  section  it 
the  District  of  Cariboo,  returned  the  following  answers  : — 


Chinese  imnii- 
ifrantK  iliiefly  la- 
borers. 

( 'ome  in  tiood 
health  and  form. 
l»o  not  burden 
public  charities. 


Industrious,  so- 
tM>r;  not  open  vio- 
lators of  law  h>it 
will  evade  it ; 
({amblers, 


1)0  not  carry  out 
their  engaK*^' 


1 .  Chiefly  laborers  ;  very  few  mechanics  or  traders. 

2.  Always  in  good  health  and  fit  for  work. 

3.  No  regular  system  of  poor  relief;  but  they  seldom  ever  bccoinc  a 
l)urden  upon  the  public,  <;xc('pt  in  :!a.ses  of  insanity.  When  one  of  tlicm 
becomes  insane  they  will  at  once  pass  th^rn  f)ver  to  Ik-  taken  care  of 

4.  As  a  class  they  are  industrious,  sol>er.  ;uid  economical.  Tlicv  air 
not  liwy,  drunken,  extravagant,  or  turbulent ;  they  do  not  op«>!ily  Mnlnte 
the  laws,  but  they  will  evade  them  in  every  jMissibie  way  without  l)i  iujiiiii: 
themselves  into  actual  contact  with  the  law.  They  are  inveterate fjiiiiilil'!' 
— men,  wometi,  and  children. 


.').  Very  few  of  them  respect  their  engagements  or  carry  out  the 


ir  '  nil- 
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little  white 


\y  restrict  ion 


tracts,  simply  because  they  have  neither  principU^  nor  honesty   in  their  "\'^'}^'\\  ;''  ''*''.' 
coiujx)sition.     Ninety -live  percent,  of  the  Chinese  are  naturally  liars  and  ihlcvos. 
thieves;  and   amongst  themselves  it  is  no  disgrace  to   lie  and  steal.     If 
caught  and  punLshed,  when  their  term  of  punishment  expires  thoy  an^  in 
no  wi.se  degraded  in  their  own  or  their  fellow-countrymen's  estimation. 

6.  Yes;  the  trading  firms  do  a  good  share  of  the  husiue.ss  of  Caribou  '"  ^^''''iJ'J^iiii"!-. 

district.  ilOH.'t  of  while 

li'iiders. 

7.  The  Chinese  got  into  the  province  before  me,   so   1  cannot  :iaswer 
the  ipiestion. 

f<.  I  do  not  know. 

A    mi  I  J  •        •  •  1      /-ii  ■  ■      /-<     M         No  iii{ilali()ii 

V.  Ihere  has  never  been  any  agitation  against  the  Chinese  in  Lanlion  aKiiiiiHi  thoi'hi- 

(USiriCt.  (listriit. 

10.  As  at  present  there  is  not;  but  were  they  Imre  in  greater  numbers  "'•''•'y  "'-'''',''' 
they  certainly  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  health,  as  tliey  ov  uiDjues-  m  Vi    hoo  would 
tionably  a  filthy  race  of  p^ple.  "  Iir.ffll^'i;'",;'!?/.:' 

11.  No;  the  development  of  tho  province  is  no  object  to  the  Chinese.  ,""\^J"°' ,'■,".",',"■ 
They  come  here  purely  and  simply  to  make  money  and  take  it  back   to  moni  or  province. 
China. 


•ge  work.s  i-ouki 
M.   Hankv. 

r  18th,  lf<^l. 

ining  section  of 

rs  ; — 


ever  beconn'  '• 
en  one  of  tin''" 
con  care  ot 

lical.  Tiny  iH'' 
)t  openly  vii'li'i* 
»vithout"biiiiSi'>i! 
,'eterategin"'''"" 


ry  out  tti'  !■ 


12.  I  cannot  say. 

13.  I  could  not  say  what  would  be  the  ofl'ect  upon  the  province;  l>ut  in  ii(  hine.selofi 
Oi:riboo  district  we  would  be  short  on  revenue  if  the  Chinese  got  u])  luul  siio"t™f  ivvl'mii'" 
left. 


U  to  16.   I  cannot  answer. 

17.  My  opinion  is  the  present  Chinese  residents  should  not  be  forced  to 
leave  this  province;  but  the  further  advent  of  others  should  Ik-  preventeii, 
as  there  is  more  than  enough  of  the  kind  in  the  province. 

l'**.  This  I  con.sider  to  be  a  matter  for  our  legislature  to  deteiiniiie. 

H).  No  combiiled  effort  on  the  |)art  of  the  |)eople  of  this  province  am' 
its  legislature  to  encourage  white  labor  or  discourage  Chinese  labor  would 
I'xclude  Chinese  immigration.  There  is  only  one  way:  when  it  is  decided 
*i'  have  enough,  shut  the  door;  and  it  will  liaxe  to  be  closed  tight  r)r  John 
*"ll  find  a  tnifk  njii'ii  soiiK'where. 

-0.  For  Cariboo  district,  no:  for  other  parts  of  the  jirnxiiice  1  .should 
iilso  say  no  to  all  [loints  in  tlie  question. 

^  1 .  f  cannot  sa v. 

-'-    1  think  not. 

-•'^    1  do  not  think  they  are  more  injurious  than  white  people  of  similai 
j  "r  alliwi  liabits. 

t    Yes;  the  projwrtion  is  greater. 

' '    1  cannot  say  they  do. 


!•' miller  C'liiiiese 
iininii/riUion 
^liouln  be  piv- 
vculed. 


Only  one  way  to 
kceji  ont  Cliincsc 
inuniKi'atioii  :  to 
ilosc  ilie  iloor 
liKliI 


While!*  cniiiiol 
liiid  reninmiralivi? 
employment. 


VV'hili'  inimiKi'a 
tioti  iiol  retanlt'd. 

Iiiinioml  I'hincsu 
not  more  injurious 
than  inioiora] 
whiles. 

A  larger  |ierr.  im 
nge  iminorul.    Ho 
!iijt  flaunt  their 
Vices. 


^i£^i^mili 
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Ltjprofly.  26.    1  cannot  be  sure  of  a  case  of  leprosy  arnoujiptt  them,  nor  have  I  ever 

known  of  leprosy  l)eing  communicated  fronii  them  to  the  whites. 

27.  Owinj<  to  the  inoiated  position  ot  this  part  of  the  pro\'ince,  I  cannot 
give  any  information  or  facts,  statistical  or  otherwise,  further  than  is 
given  in  answer  to  these  (juestions,  except  what  the  Commission  liiis 
heard  time  and  again,  ft  is  a  fact  thiu.  they  sell  and  trade  their  fenialcs, 
just  as  we  wtnild  any  donu;stic  animal. 

W.  Stephenson. 


DWYER. 


Reverend  Philip  Dwyek,  A.M..    of    Victoria,   B.  C,  formerly  canon 
Killaloe  Ciithedral,  Ireland,  retuiiied  the  following  answers : — 


of 


Chiuust!  iiniiii- 
grante  slaves  ; 
cliicfly  laborers. 


1.  Young  men  and  single,  being  slaves  imported  on  speculation.  Tln-y 
(•hiefly  come  from  the  over-populated  maritime  districts  of  China.  Tliey 
are  mostly  laborers,  a  few  are  artisans  ;  of  traders  there  are  very  few  of 
them  indeed. 


Eii<" 


The.v  oome  about       o.    J  have  seen  some  of  them  coming  on  shore  with  their  skins  lookiii^ 
over  wiirbe.        '    muddier  than  usual,  and  about  as  fit  for  labor  as  ever  they  are  likely  to 

become  on  the  same  innutritions  keep  they  are  used  to.     They  havi-  vpiv 

small  parcels  of  dotliing,  etc. 


Do  not  burduii 
p\iblic  fharit.v  : 
rea.'^ons  wh.v. 


IncliLstriuuB,  hut 
will  shirk  work. 


Notabuohiti'ly 
tcniperatt). 


Spend  but  little. 


Ill  a  sense  law - 
abidiuK  yet  wil, 
evade  law. 


RoHBeet  uhgogc- 
meiita. 


An  lo  wliolhcr 
tliey  Intorfero  in 
fleldR  other  thaii 
that  of  labor. 


3.  There  is  no  public  poor  relief  as  yet  established  by  law  in  Hriti.sli 
Columbia,  but  if  these  folks  are  put  on  shore  here  in  continuation,  irrcs 
pective  of  the  demand  for  them  and  of  the  depression  of  white  labor  wiiicli 
they  must  cause,  then  there  must  be  poor  rates.  At  present  the  importers 
of  the  Chinese  slaves  provide  for  them,  as  they  would  not  like  to  iiwc  « 
hand  no  more  than  a  farmer  his  ox. 

4.  (a)  ''  Industrious  or  idle?"  In  their  own  way  they  are  the  formiT.  Imt 
when  possible  they  will  shirk  their  work. 

(b)  "  Sober  or  drunken?"  If  this  refers  to  the  use  or  non-use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  they  cannot  afford  these  at  fiirt.  but  after  a  wliile  and  when 
free  and  better  oft",  they  do  use  these  stimulants,  yet  then  they  do  not  drink 
abroad.  If  to  soporifics,  they  all  use  opium,  and  many  to  e.\ce.s.s,  as  they 
show. 

((•)  "  Economical  or  e.xtravagant?"  They  spend  but  little  and  this  ;ill  m 
the  way  of  exclusi  ve  dealing,  but  at  gambling  they  risk  large  sums  ;iii(l 
are  passionately  fond  of  games  of  risk. 

(d)  Law-abiding  or  turbulent?"  I  do  not  take  these  terms  as  exact  con 
tradictories  ;  but  I  take  the  fact  to  lie  this  :  First,  they  are  and  yet  are 
not  law-abiding,  because  tht^y  have  their  own  laws,  rules  and  judicatories. 
and  are  only  accidentally  I  vw-abiding.  Second,  ilthough  not  brcakint; 
the  law  by  acts  of  violence,  they  evade  it,  as  for  example  by  .systciiniti 
cally  evading  the  payment  of  their  taxes  and  by  gro,=    perjury. 

T).  They  do,  because  they  nnist,  and  as  well  as  under-fed  slaves  an-  alilf 
to  do. 

6.  Not  at  present  and  here  ;  but  in  the  United  States  they  go  1"  yn, 
fair  "  com  petition,"  and  .seek,  by  predominant  and  exclusive  posse.s.sioii  ■ 
certain  tr.ules,  to  control  the  labor  nuvrket.     Their  future  cont'-'it  lief  | 


10.  T 
hostile  a 
yards,  a 
officii  8ivf 
''|)iderni( 
congexte 
plague 
'lisease  cl 
their  III] 
'|p.Htructl 
health 
'ongregiJ 
'iuartersl 

It  is  '..g^ 

money 
^••'luentlj 
l'Urchas(] 
^iiard  a| 

'"'iWts 

UMtlcveld 

11.    H 
nothing, 
who  use  I 
'-'hinese.l 
then  thcf 
"Ot  Ml,. 
wiiy  „f 
^''ith  thj 
*'P»ting, 

1:'.  Tl 
I  M  eonsi 
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excess,  as  tlicy 

'  and  this  all  m 
large  sums  lUid 


UK  as  exact  con 
arc  and  yet  an 
and  judiciitnni> 
l}\  liot  lircakiiip 
lie  liy  systeniiiti 
■jury. 

■d  .slaves  arc  aliW 
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will  depeiid  upon  whether  opportunities  be  aftbrded  them  for  such  a  pro- 
cedure or  else  cut  off". 

7.  In  the  United  States,  they  came  first  to  work  on  the  Central  or  Union  Welcomed  nt  iirst. 
Pacific   Railroads.    Also  they  were  put  on  in  force  upon   tlie   Canadian 

Pacific  line  to  work  against  time,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  contnictors  who 
would  have  preferred  white  labor.  Here,  in  respect  of  other  kinds  of 
labor,  'hey  were  wel.comed  in  lack  of  better  being  available  througli 
expense  and  distance, 

8.  That    feeling  continued   until    the   general   .sense   of  all   intellisfent  Hovy  uBiiaiion 
people  became  awakened  to  the  dangers   arising   from   the   Chinese   being  aro.se. 
imported,  not   in   proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  local    market  and    the 

equities  measurable  to  (jther  laborers,  and  the  future  well-being  of  the 
province,  but  ujion  conditions  extraneous  and  iwlverse. 

9.  In  my  humble  judgment,  the  term  "agitation"  is  hardly  the  term  (^hines"'"'r*'''""'** 
which  strictly  applies  to  designate  the  feeling  and  action  in  this  case.  nnirhaiuiKiintor's 
"Self-defence"  would  explain  the  principle  nnire  accurately ;  and  this  "f'|,^y|f"j;,"y|^j;'jj'''''' 
being  the   spontfineous  and  natural  outcome  of  the  universal  persuasion 

of  all  classes,  found  an  expression  first  in  private,  then  in  the  press,  and 
finally  in  the  Provincial  Parliament. 


DiiiiKuroUH  to  tho 
public  hcallli. 


10.  The  present  numbers  and  interests  of  the  (!hinese  j)reclude  any 
hostile  action  on  their  part  against  the  public  peace.  Their  houses,  and 
yards,  and  streets,  and  drains  (such  as  the  latter  are  in  Victoria),  are 
ofTensivp  alike  to  the  .senses  of  sight  and  smell  ;  and  should  any 
epidemic  arise,  the  combination  of  Chinese,  living  on  low  diet  and 
congested  amidst  reeking  offal  and  fecal  matter,  m»ist  breed  if  not  spread 
plague  or  pestilence.  Why  they  do  not  sutler  already  from  zymotic 
disease  does  seem  an  anomaly.  They  have  all  the  elements  of  it  rife  in 
their  midst;  but  sooner  or  lat«*r  "Chinatown"  must  liecome  a  mine  of 
(ip.structive  influences,  operative  over  a  wide  radius,  against  the  life  aiul 
liealth  of  the  city  of  Victoria.  And  so.  too,  wherever  these  people 
congregate.  New  Westminstei'  looks  very  unsanitary,  al.so,  in  the  Chinese 
ijuarters.  I  think  that  an  undue  stress  was  laid  on  the  ipiestion  of  leprosy. 
It  is  against  the  interests  of  purchasers  and  importers  .tlike.  U>  lay  out 
money  and  be  at  a  risk  on  "a  chatt^-l  "  likely  to  prove  a  loss;  con- 
sequently the  slave-owners  first  examine  the  article  carefully.  Just  as 
imrchasers  get  a  "  Vet "  to  examine  a  horse,  or  exp(>rt,ers  use  tests  to 
Uiiard  against  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  "  foot  ,uu\  mouth."  in  ■■  drove  of 
'icasts.  The  danger  from  leprosy  must  arise  from  its  l«eing  in  lired  or 
undeveloped  in  tlie  article  that  is  imported. 

11.  It  has  and  it  has  not.  It  has  because  something  is  better  than 
iiotliing.  It  has  not  because  the  Chinese  are  mere  "  birds  of  passajee. 
who  use  mainly  food  and  clothing  imported  from  China,  or  prej^red  by 
Chinese.  Nay,  all  their  earnings  go  first  to  their  owners  for  redemption. 
then  they  remit  them  to  China  when  redeemed,  cooperate  to  their  owii  and 
not  the  interests  and  trade  of  the  province  in  general,  and  stand  in  the 
wiiy  of  the  introduction  of  better  workers  who  wouki  ident'fy  thei  iselve 
with  the  interests  of  the  province,  liy  settling,  thriving,  trading  and  ia., 
vesting,  not  in  the  exclusive  fashion  of  the  Chinese. 

i'l  This  will  depend  on  conditions  po.ssible,  even  probable,  though  not  l";}'',;^",',/,"  iJ|J',„"'"*' 
ypt  considered  or  developed.      But  at  the  present  they  stand  in  the  way  '^etmtl  * 


I'll  what  ••xtt'iit 
ilioy  have  conlri- 
biitod  to  develop 
rounti-y. 


'i  ' 


of  white  immigrants  of  certain  trades,  i.e.,  shoe-makent,  domestic  servaiitH, 
washers,  tailors,  carpenters,  cigar-makers,  etc.  Also,  they  cheajx^n  lal)()r, 
and  may  do  so  further  to  an  extent  exclusive  of  further  immigrants  of  u 
most  desirable  kind. 


Not  iieceBsary 
onrc  Canadian 
Pacific  RaUway 
hIioII  have  been 
completed. 


Conditions  whicli 
determine  how 
many  desirable. 


If  Cliinosc  ex- 
cluded there 
would  boa  tem- 
porary disodvn'.il- 
utfe  and  throat 
(iTtinmte  gain 


iSuKKOstioii  lor  Ic- 
SrisTntion. 


W'lmt  combined 
effort  might  and 
wight  not  do, 


13.  Their  immediate  expulsion  ew  »i««»e  is  one  thing  for  [Missiblc  con- 
sideration. But  after  all,  if  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  was  opened, 
their  presence  would  not  be  at  all  necessary  in  the  degree  at  present 
inevitable  ;  nay,  even  they  might  become,  even  without  a  further  increase 
of  their  numbers,  rather  undersirable  if  found  restrictive  ujiou  tlic 
introduction  of  white  and  other  laborers. 

14  and  15.  The  certain  number  of  Chinese  necessary  here,  cannot  be 
laid  down  in  a  numerical  statement,  even  approximate.  It  depends  alto- 
gether u[)on  economic  conditions,  of  which  two  at  least  may  be  stilted. 
First,  that  they  be  sufficient  in  number  to  keep  labor  from  reaching  a 
deterrent  maximum.  Second,  that  their  number  may  not  run  labor  down 
to  a  minimum,  so  as  to  exclude  white  immigrants — thereby  giving  to  tLe 
Chinese  a  command  over  the  labor  market  equal  to  a  monopoly,  to  he 
backed  up  afterwards  Ijy  the  force  of  labor  leagues  and  trade  combinations ; 
thereby  reducing  the  Island  to  the  .same  conditions  which  the  Anieri 
cans  repelled  before  their  overtaking  their  western  cities  and  countries 
with  injurious  effects. 

16.  A  temporary  disadvantage  and  loss  to  be  compensated  for  plentifully, 
liy  great  gains  upon  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

17.  "  Forced  to  leaved  the  province  "  in  a  body  might  become  a  necessity, 
whether  with  or  without  any  prior  restriction  put  upon  their  numlieis. 
Also,  this  eventuality  might  be  further  regarded  as  not  precluding  furtlier 
immediate  precautionary  measures,  in  the  nature  of  penal  clauses  under 
certain  very  probable  conditions,  and  to  be  prepared  and  provided  liefoic- 
hand  in  order  to  avert  dangers  imi)ending  from  present  Chinese  couises 
of  action. 

18.  Stringent  regulations  of  a  legislative  nature,  framed  in  the  light  of 
the  evasions  experienced  by  the  United  States.  Also  further  legisiati\(' 
provir'ons  of  a  deterrent  character  directed  against  the  whole  body  of  the 
Chinese  at  present  in  British  Columbia,  so  as  to  make  them  know  tiie 
responsibilities  they  incur,  if  persisting  in  certain  courses,  which  iimy 
prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  colony, 

19.  This  question  assumes  too  little  and  would  prove  too  much.  Tiius, 
first,  the  combined  effort  must  be  prepared  for,  in  order  to  be  at  all 
effectual,  by  a  restriction  legally  imposed  on  imiwrtation  of  Chinese  labor. 
And  then,  secondly,  the  cotubined  effort  should  not  be  made  so  as  to  liaxc 
the  intention  or  effect  of  excluding  the  Chinese  altogether  as  a  way  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  white  or  other  laborers.  The  fact  is  that  "both  are  best,' 
up  to  a  certain  degree.  But  to  have  either  all  white  labor  or  all  Chinese, 
would  be  injurious  and  absurd.  The  natural  resources  of  the  colony  will 
thus  bo  found  likely  to  find  the  earliest  and  most  advantageous  de\  elo|i 
ment  by  putting  a  restriction  upon  the  unlimited  influx  of  the  Chinese 
who,  from  already  having  the  advantage  of  an  earlier  start  and  establish- 
ment and  an  easier  and  cheaper  entrance,  have  placed  the  white  laborer 
already  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
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20.  This  question  can  only  be  answered  fairly  by  di.xtinguishing  ^""'"  ;*''J*.''*  J'*" 
wises.  Some  of  the  white  people  can  find  all  that  is  stated,  others  of  cammi. 
certain  trades  certainly  cannot.  These  trades  are  shoemakers,  tailors, 
doH'estic  servants,  laundry-workers,  gardeners,  Hsh-curers,  choppers,  and,  in 
a  lesser  degree,  other  artisans  and  workers,  such  as  cigar-makers,  builders' 
assistants,  brick-makers,  etc.  The  consequence  is  that  no  white  lalmrers 
can  take  up,  or  work  at  these  trades,  or  at  least  this  can  only  be  done  at 
rates  inadequate  for  family  support  and  reasonable  provision  for  old  age. 


OponinK  up  of 
rftilwa.v  liituls  had 
nttnioted  while 
iiiiniiKi'iilion. 

White  iniMiiKi'it 
tioii  hiul  boon  ru- 
tiirded. 

Inrtiieni^c  on 
whites. 


■2\.  Yes;  it  has  had  such  an  effect. 

22.  Undoubtedly  so,  and  i)articularly  of  the  working  clas.ses;  nay,  even 
some  of  these  have  left  in  consecjuence  of  the  Chinese  workers. 

23.  If  the  Chinese  evade  the  law  about  jmying  taxes,  if  they  are  opium- 
eaters,  if  gamblers  on  desperate  risks,  if  they  are  notorious  thieves,  if 
they  have  no  regard  for  their  oaths  in  courts  of  justice — these  features  of 
their  character  and  conduct  point  them  out  as  out-doing  the  common 
classes  of  sinners  among  the  white  people,  and  actually  becoming  the 
examples  of  vices  otherwise  unknown  or  but  very  partially  tried  in 
practice. 

24.  In  respect  to    the    offences    named    above,    the    Chinese    are    bad  As  to  whether 
e.vamples  beyond  their  own  nationality;  and,  in  particular,  wherever  they  imr'noral Than'""'^*' 
tire  found  in  numbers  with  a  white  population    in    juxtaposition,  there  whites. 

the  white  people  begin  to  use  opium,  which  is  a  most  demoralizing  and 
injurious  habit.     The  opium  dens  of  San  Francisco  illustrate  this  |)Osition. 

25.  The  viciousness  and  seductiveness  of  vice  do  not  consist  in  "Haunt- 
ing it  openly,"  but  in  carrying  it  out  with  quiet,  .screeiied  effect;  because 
the  deception  is  thus  all  the  greater,  and  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Chinese 
are  just  of  the  hitter  kind,  and  not  the  former.     It  is  only  after  a  pretty 

long  career  of  opium-eating  or  smoking  one  can  judge  of  the  effects  l)y  the  . 

apjiearance  of  the  victim. 

2().  I  have  alluded  to  leprosy  above.  ,  ' 

27.  I  reyi)ectfully  invite  attention  to  the  letter  appended.    [See  Appen-  ,.■■'.-■ 

dixB.]  ■■    •' 

Phtup  Dwyer,  A.m. 
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RoBBRT  DuNSMUiR,  M.  P.  P.,  proprietor  of  the  Wellington  Coal  Mines,  DUNSMUIR. 
returned  the  following  answers  : —  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  resided  for  some  years  in  this  province  ?  If  so,  for  how 
many? — A.  I  have  resided  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia  for  over 
thirty-two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  an  employer  of  labor? — A.   I  have  EnipioyH  from  70o 
11  -J        I  1  •  •      ii  1  \^     e  \   L  Ai.iu  i   to  800  whites  and 

'1110  considerable  expenence  m  the  employment  or  labor.     At  the  present  c'liinese  in 

time  I  have  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  whites  and  Chitiese  employed  in  '"'"'  *• 

coal  raining. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  labor  do  you  employ,  and  in  what  works? — A.  As 
''efore  stated,  I  employ  both  whites  and  Chinese.     The  whites  are  usually 
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employee}   (li^giufi;  coftl,   uk    hlackniiths,    earpentCTs   and   cii^^iiu'crs.     Tlic 
(^hineso  arf  put  to  the  work  that  t>e8t  suits  thoiii  -  oi*dinary  manual  IuIhh-. 


Whites  do  the 
Hklllod  labur  mid 
CliincBi'  tho  In- 
boriiiK  wurk. 


Koi'  work  for 
which  they  iin^ 
i'upnblu  Cliinoae 
vqunl  to  whilti  la- 
in) re  fH. 


Can  take  churKO 
of  gan^B  of  their 
(iWM  eoimtrymon. 


Arrive  in  good 
health. 


IndiiHlriuUH  and 
hardy. 


'I'cuiperiite  iiiui 
peaceable. 


Frugal  and  saving 
except  for  gam- 
bling. 


Keep  engage- 
raenls. 


Chinese  laljorcr 
in  no  Hcnise  a 
xlavc  in  B.  C'. 


Q.  Do  you  find  Asiatic  and  white  labor  equally  available  for  nil  |iiir 
poHCH? — A.  No.  The  whites  do  the  skilled  labor  and  the  Chinese  the 
manual   work. 

Q.  hi  what  respect  do  the  Asiatic,  or  Chinese  laborers  fall  short,  t-ithcr 
physically  or  mentally,  of  the  white  laborer? — A.  The  (Jhiiicse,  or  Asiutic 
laborers  do  not  fall  short,  in  any  respect,  of  white  labor,  if  put  to  the 
work  they  are  capable  of  doinjj. 

Q.  Do  you  Hnd  them  competent  to  take  charj^e  of  large  gangs  of  men. 
or  to  manage  and  repair  machinery  if  at  all  intricate  or  complicated  in  its 
mechanism  ?-  A.  f  find  them  iijuite  competent  to  take  charge  of  laii,'c 
gangs  of  men  of  their  own  race,  but  I  have  not  found  them  capable,  or 
trusty  in  repairing  intricate  machinery,  a.s  I  have  not  tried  them,  but  tin' 
Chinese  being  v.fry  ingenious,  and  quick  to  imitate,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
could  learn  to  do  .so  successfully. 

Q.  In  what  state  of  health  do  they  arrive  in  this  country  ? — A.  So  tar 
as  T  know  the  Chinese  arrive  in  this  county,  as  a  geneml  thing,  in  very 
good  health. 


Q.    Do  you  tind  them  hardy  and  industi'ious,  or  otherwise  ?- 
them  as  a  rui%  both  industrious  and  hardy. 


-A.   I   find 


Q.  Are  they  quiet  and  sober,  or  drunken  or  turbulent  f— A.  I  coiisidtr 
them  temperate  and  peaceable. 

Q.  Are  they  frugal  and  economical,  or  e.Ktni\  agaiit  with  their  wiijjes 
when  earned] — A.  They  are  both  frugal  and  saving,  except  when  !,'i\Tii 
to  gambling,  a  vice,  however,  which  they,  as  a  general  thing,  lontiiu' 
among  themselves. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  their  labor  engagements,  or  are  they  disposed  to  lireak 
them?  A.  They  keep  their  engagements  and  fulfil  their  contnicts,  iiiid 
when  any  of  them  are  taken  sick,  or  become  disabled,  substitutes  are 
usually  furnislu^d,  without  any  trouble  to  foremen  or  superintendents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  their  labor  partakes  of  the  clianii- 
ter  of  slave  labor,  and  that  .some  other  person  besides  the  laborer  hinuself 
benefits  from  his  wages? — A.  I  have  heard  that  others  than  the  aitiwl 
workman  benefit  from  his  laboi-,  but  I  havi?  never  been  able  to  tiair  it  to 
fact  in  my  bu.siness  relations  with  Chinese  labor,  because  those  of  tliiU 
vace  employed  l)y  me  receive  their  wages  at  the  pay-table  in(li\i(luiilly. 
the  same  as  the  whites  do.  In  my  experience,  I  do  not  consider-  thr  I'lii 
nese  laborer  as  a  slave  in  any  sense  in  this  province. 

Q.  To  whom  are  wages  generally  paid  :  that  is  to  say,  are  they  piiid  ''* 
the  laborer  himself,  or  to  some  third  party  ?  State  fully,  please,  nil  you 
know  on  the  subject  of  this  and  the  previous  question  ?  —  A.  In  niy 
answer  to  the  previons  question,  T  think  I  have  covered  the  whole  !,'rmiM(l 
so  far  as  the  two  questions  are  concerned. 


Q.  In  what  condition  was  the  labor  market  when  the  Chinese  bei,'an  to 


I'omlition  of  labor 

market  when  -  ,»...,-,,,.  ,  ,    ,  ■,    ,      i    ■  ^ 

Chinese  began  to    conie  to  isritish  Columbia,  as  respects  supply  and  demand,  both  ni  ri-^irn 
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to  outside  work  as  well  as  in  regard  to  domestic  servants? — A.  The  con- 
dition of  the  labor  market  before  the  (Jhinese  began  to  arri\-e  in  this 
linivinee  was  that  few  laborers  were  required  of  any  kind,  as  vt-ry  little 
work  wa-s  being  prosecuted  either  upon  this  Island  oi-  upon  the  niiiinland. 
'I'lie  limited  amount  of  work  was,  at  one  time,  performed  hy  Indians.  \\  ho, 
with  few  exceptions,  could  not  be  depended  upon  fo!'  more  than  a  month 
lit  a  time.  White  'abor  was  trierl  under  ground  and  at  a  high  rate  of 
wages,  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  that  labor.  Their  places  to-day,  to 
a  ;;reat  extent,  are  tilled  Ity  (.'hinese.  Domestic  scr-vants  in  those  days 
were  not  mucli  needtnl,  and  there  was  very  little  demand  foi' oi-dinary  white 
lalior. 

t^.  Has  the  immigration  of  Chinese  contributed  to  or  retarded  the 
(Icvt'lopment  of  this  province  ? — A.  The  innnigration  of  Chinese  has,  I 
consider,  materially  aided-  the  general  development  of  the  country,  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  assisted  in  pushing  to  completion  the  |)ul)lic 
works  undertaken,  and  could  always  bt;  dt^jM'nded  upon  as  a  labor  ]>owcr. 
They  have,  mor(H)ver,  pitched  into  that  kind  of  work  which,  from  its 
iirduous  nature  and  humble  character,  has  deterred  the  proportifin  of  in- 
coining  white  men  from  accepting  willingly  in  a  new  country  where  they 
imiiit'diately  expected  to  better  their  |)osition,  oi'  step  into  a  lietter  jdace 
than  the  one  they  had   ju.st  left. 

(}.   Has  the  immigration  of  Chinese  contrii)uted  to  or  retarded  tiie  iin    Whiio  iinmiKm- 
iiiigration.  of  white  lal>or  1— A.    I  do   not   think   the   gradual    intiux    of» """'"" '■•^'""''"'• 
t'hinese  has  retarded  the  incoming  of  white  labor,  as  F  tind  few  of  tho.sc 
new  white  arrivals  willing  to  undertake  the  work   performed    by   them   in 
"thcr  countries,  hut  declined  here  and  given  to  Chine.se  laborers. 


ciiiiu'.si'  liiiil  con- 
trihiil('<l  iDilu- 
vi'lopnieiitof 
.iiuiilry. 


I'l'CSCMll'  of  Chi- 

lu'so  stimiilulod 
iiillow  of  ciiiiitiil.. 


l^.  Has  the  innnigration  of  Chinese  contributed  to  or  retarded  tht^  in 
iDiuing  of  capital  from  other  countries  /  -A.  Had  it  not  been  for  tin 
available  Chinese  labor  th(^  same  progress  and  development  in  this  provinct 
ifiuld  not  have  been  made,  and  their  i)re,sence  has  therefon^  stimulated  in- 
u'stnients  of  capital  in  many  directions. 

Q.  Has  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  made  caj)ital   more   remunerative  Hm  I'drciiineso 
Imtc  than  it  otherwise  would  havebeen? — A.  Undoul)tedly  so,for  the  I'casons  wmii',"'i'il! 'ip. 
,'iveii  in  my  answer  to  the  previous  (jue.stion.      And  1  may  say  that,  won;  I'ioiml.v  ivianled. 
It  not  for  Chiiie.se   laboi-,  the   business    I   am  engaged    in  specially,  coal- 
laiiiing,  would  be  seriously  r<!tarded  and  curtailed,  and  it  would  be  inipos- 
siWe  to  sell  this  produ',-t  and   compete    fa\ orably   in   the  market  of  San 
IVaucisco  with  ve.s.sels  from  other  ])orts  which  carry  coal  as   ballast.      It 
I  iiiay  be  stated  in  this  coiniection  that  .San    Fi-ancisco  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
I  iiii]iortant  market  for  coals  frojii  the  mines  c)f  this    province  at  present. 

*l  Have  the  Chinese,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  developed  agriculture  Vcr.vsiuio-'.siui 
|iiithis  pi'ovince,  and  if  soto  what  extent  and  in  what  manner;  and  to  what  •"*  kmiiIciuin. 
iftt'iit,  ill  your  opinion,  would  the  same  (le\clopinent  !ia\f  taken  place 
liiwl  there  been  no  Chinese  innnigration? — A.  They  have  not  developed 
Iwiculture  to  any  great  extent,  but  as  gardeners  they  have  been  very 
iMKressful,  being  contented  with  small  plots  of  land  which  they  cultivate 
I I'liluKtriously  and  profitably.      A  good  deal  of  wild  land    !ias  in  this  way  ,; 

jiN'en  redeemed  from  the  primeval  state  by  this  class  of  people. 


Ihfre 


Q.   How  far  have  the  Cliinese  developed,  if  at  all,  the  mining  indu.stry  ('■;j"5i'ncse"„n'tri-'' 


A.  They  have  a,ssisted,  so  far,  liy  performing  labor  in  coal  mines  bated  to  dcvclop- 

Q  nicnt  uf  mining. 
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which  others  refused  to  perforin,  at  wages  that  made  such  minium  pay. 
Without  them  this  department  of  the  mining  industry  would  liaM-  \m\ 
slower  and  less  imiiortant  development  in  this  province,  and  the  eximrt  tnul*- 
of  this  product  would  have  been  infinitely  less,  because  it  would  hiiM-  htvii 
impossible  but  for  their  labor  to  com{)ete  in  this  resjiect  in  t'orcii;)! 
markets. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  for  the  best  interests  of  this  province  that  tlic 
Gold  miners.  gold  mines  worked  by  the  Chinese  should  have  remained  until  such  times 
as  it  would  have  been  profitable  for  white  men  to  work  them  ? — A.  Whilf 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  gold  mines  of  the  pi-o\  invc, 
luy  inforraation  Inads  me  to  believe  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Chinese  ara  working  and  developing  mines  abandoiiHl 
by  white  men  as  useless  or  unprofitable  ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion,  without 
having  consulted  any  recent  reports,  or  examined  late  data,  that  tlic  out 
put  from  these  mines  worked  by  the  Chinese  forms  an  important  {)r()|>()i-tiuii 
of  the  aggregate  gold  product  of  British  Columbia. 

ik^ltation  iwninHt        Q.  How  far  is  the  agittition  against  the  Chinese  political  aiirl  in  tin 
Chineao  poUtlciil.    interests  of  any  one  class  of  the  jMJople  of  this  province,  and  Imw  fur 
would  their  exclusion  or  forced  i-emoval  go  to  disturb  the  lalwr  market, 
or  render  this  province  more  or  less  attractive  to  capitalists,  or  new  set 
tiers,  or  to  the  present  residents  ? — A.  I  consider  the  agitoition  affaiiist  the 
Chinese  as  largely  political,  for  I  have  heard  no  argument  against  tlicin  'as 
•   yet  which  convinces  me  that  they  are  a  drawback   to  this  proviiuc  or  to 
this  part  of  the  Dominion.     I  consider  their  presence  as  benetitial  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  country,  as  an  important  factor  in  tliv 
labor  market ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  so  far  as  my  pei-sonal  experiiMue  ^oes. 
that  the  province  generally  is  not  unfavorably  iiiHuenced  by  Chiiitsf  lalior. 
race  prejudices  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     I  do  not  l)elif\('  that 
any  class  of  our  people  assisting  to  develop  this  province  are  sufieriii!;  frnm 
the  competition  of  these  people.     White  men  decline  to  do  the  work  ;:iveii 
to  the  Chinese,  and  could  not  live  in  this  country  at  the  prestiit  ])rices 
of  |)ro<luets  on  the  wages  paid   the  Chinamen.     Some  of  the  trades,  such 
as  shoe-makers,  tailors,  cigar-makers,  etc.,  are  affected  by  Chinese  lalior  «n<l  j 
are  compelled  to  manufacture  goods  at  a  low  figure,  the  ordinary  workiiii! 
man,  agriculturist,  etc.,  is,  however,  benefited  by  the  competition.    If  the  i 
min«>-owners  were  compelled  to  pay  the  wages  now  asked  and  obtained  iiv 
white  laborers,  supposing  they  would  consent  to  do  the  manual  lalior  for! 
which  the  Chinese  receive  much  smaller  pay,  they,  the  mine-owners,  could 
not  compete  in  the  markets  now  open  to  them,   especially  San  Kianciw'.  I 
the  princi|>al  market  for  British  Columbia  coals,  where  other  foreign  omII 
product  is  carried  as  ballast. 

KxcluBion  of  Chi-      Q-  How  far  would  tho  exclusion  of  Chinese  interfere  with  the  s|Kf<lj| 
neae  would  retard  completion  of  the  public  works  which  are  contemplated  in  this  nrovincf 

A.  I  Vielieve  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  would  retard  the  construction  i«| 
public  works  and  increase  the  cost  of  them  very  materially  both  as  wgt 
those  under  way  and  those  contemplated. 


public  works. 


No  legislative 
measures  necos- 
Barjr. 


I 

i  r, 
If, 


Q.  Assuming  that  some  legislation  is  necessary  in  the  direction  «l 
discouraging  the  continued  immigration  of  Chinese  into  British  CoIuiuImI 
should  that  legislation  be  prohibitive,  restrictive,  or  merely  rejfulHtiwI 
Please  state  your  views  fully  on  this  jwint  ? — A.  In  regard  to  le,i,'islatioii jl 
do  not  think  any  measures  of  a  prohibitive  nature  are  required  at  twl 
early  day,  nor  do  I  believe  that  legislation  should  take  place  either  i>| 
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restrict  or  regulate  the  incoming  of  Chinese,  for  tiit-  xiniple  reanon  that 
they  will  not  arrive  in  larger  numl)ers  than  the  retjuirements  of  the  laltor 
market  demand. 

Q.  How  far  would  exclusive  or  severely  restrictive  legislation  att'ect  the  Excluding  Chi- 
trade  interests  of  the  Dominion  or  of  this  province,  in  view  of  the  early  ^gl""  J.",'P"J™  •""" 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  1 — A.  I  may  state  that  it  is  ray  troliinKtho  AHimio 
Iwlief  that  the  grand  plan  of  opening  up  and  controlling  the  Asiatic  trade  by  jSVpanUzes  pro- 
a  Canadian  railway  from  ocean  to  ocean  would  be  seriously  affected,  if  not  viiuiul  enter- 
actually  defeated,  by  legislating  the  Chinese  out  of  the  country  at  this  time,  '"^  ** "' 
li  addition  to  jeopardising  provincial  enteq)rises,  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion, other  (wrtions  of  our  Dominion,  expecting  iMjnelits  and  profits  from 
ti  uisoontinental  trafiic  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  tapping  oriental 
trade,  M'ould  of  course  share  in  any  evil  effects  resulting  from  injudicious 
or  preventative  legislation. 

Q,  How  far  from  your  observation  has  the  pre.senee  of  Chinese  in  this  Tl>o  morulH  of 
province,  both  as  domestic  servants  and  otherwise,  affected  the  morals  of  juiwi  by  Chinese, 
white  jieople  ? — A.   I   have  never  been  made  aware,    I   am  gla<l  to  say. 
either  by  observation  or  otherwise,  of  any  ill  effects  upon  the   morals  of 
respectable  whites  from  contact  with  the  Chinese  ;  and  I  am  informed  that 
it  is  only  the  depraved  of  Ijotli  races  who  assimilate  in  evil  practices. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  speedy  settlement  of  this  question  necessary  to  ouiet  if  Jhinamen  inui 
the  public  mind,  and  would  its  settlement  in  the  sense  of  excluding  the  tlim  wonlrt  teaw!. 
Chinese  affect  the  prospect  of  an  early  development  of  the  Asiatic  trade  tni  the  AHiat?" '*' 
with  Canada  I-  -A.  To  the  first  part  of  the  question  I  answer  that  if  it  trmlc. 
were  jmssible  for  Parliament  to  bring  in  a  bill  sjteedily  to  give  the  China- 
miiii   the    franchise  there  would  be    less    anti-Chinese    tvgitation  :  and   ivs 
i^pects  the  second  part  of  the  interrogation  1  think  legislation  excluding 
the  Chinese  would  kill  the  prospect  of  an  Asiatic  trade  with  Canada. 

y.  Have  you  any  other  information  in  connection  with  the  Chinese  in 

British  Columbia  to  offer  the  Commissioners  on  this  enquiry  ?  -  A.   I  think 

the  (|ue8tionB  already   replied  to  cover  the  ground   and  I   have  nothing 

further  to  add  to  my  answers,  and  no  additional  information  to  volunteer 

I  »t  the  present  time. 

R.    DuNSMUIR,  M.P.P. 


Nanaimo,  B.C.,  October  ISth,  UM. 
I J  P.vwsoN,  of  Nanaimo,  returned  the  following  answers  : —  PAWSON. 

1.  Lal)orers. 

2.  Being  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  not  likely  that  sick  and  Chinew!  iinmi- 
|indigent  cripples  would  be  selected.  faWcnJ."*    '^ 

3.  When  by  accident  or  sickness  they  become  incapacitated  for  work  sometlincs  BteHl. 
Ithey  resort  to  larceny,  at  which  occuimtion  they  are  adepts ;  and  if  they 

l»re  not  able  to  follow  this  occupation  their  doctors  and  highbinders  see 
Itwat  they  do  not  live  to  a  green  old  age,  while  many  prefer  the  peniten- 

1-  Being  slaves  and  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  Chinese  compa-  9ol>«r  as  ro^ranJn 
"iw,  they  are  bound  to  be  industrious.     Their  kind  of  intoxicati,on,  viz.,  JJJn'oke'opluni. 
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opium,  is  not  a  turbulent  kind  of  intoxication,  nevertheless  it  is  )'(|uallr 
pernicious. 


Do  not  coiuiider 
contracts. 


5.  Their  very  engagements  depend  ui>on  it,  and  the  masters  or  nwiiei-s 
see  that  they  do  that  unless  a  better  remuneration  offers  ;  and  they  do  not 
consider  contracts. 


They  interfuro 
with  whites  in 
every  branch  of 
trade  and  in- 
dustry. 


Supplied  no 
want  which  could 
not  have  been 
supplied  by 
wnftcs. 


Fooling  against 
Chinese  always 
HtronK  in  a  m^o- 
rity  of  the. people. 


Agitation  began 
inlSSg. 


Huddle  together. 


Responsible  for 
mucn  of  the 
erime. 


Ileoaons  for  be- 
lieving they  have 
nbt  developed 
province. 


No  longer 
necessary. 


6.  They  do,  to  the  detriment  uf  the  province  in  particular,  and  tht>  Doini 
uion  generally  ;  they  push  themselves  into  every  avenue  of  trade  that  has 
been  proved  profitable  by  white  settlers.  As  shop-keepers,  having  no  fainilifs, 
they  do  not  keep  up  extensive  establishments,  but  live  cheaply  and  sieppdii 
their  shelves  or  under  the  counter,  and  can  and  do  undersell  whito  traden  | 
who  live  like  civilized  beings  and  have  to  keep  up  a  respectable  pstahliHli 
ment,  educate  their  children,  and  occasionly  buy  their  wives  a  new  Itonmt. 
They  are  in  all  profitable  branches  of  trade  and  come  into  coin|)etition  I 
with  nearly  all  classes.    With  merchants,  especially  of  Chinese  productions, 
with  traders,  manufacturers,  fishermen,  etc.,  in  all  cases  I  tirnily  hAmf  I 
to  the  injury  of  the  Dominion. 

7.  They  supplied  no  want  than  could  have  been  much  l)etter  tilled  liyi 
immigrants  from  the  neighboring  states  or  Eurojje  ;  they  filled  douii'sticj 
positions  that  would  have  been  much  better  occupied  by  white  women  of  I 
our  own  civilization  who  would  have  married  and  become  the  mothers  nf»[ 
rising  generation,  whereas  they  brought  their  prostitutes  mid  tilthvl 
diseases.  They  were  welcomed  by  the  same  class  of  individuals  that  now! 
desire  to  |ieri)etuate  their  stay — men  that  have  no  object  beyond  tlieirovral 
aggrandizement  and  selfish  greed,  and  who  would  worship  Confueius  ratlierl 
than  Christ  if  they  were  goi..^  to  make  money  out  of  it. 

8.  The  feeling  against  Chinese  not  being  desirable  immigruiits  nlwmi 
existed  and  still  exists  amongst  a  large  majority  of  our  jKipulatioii.  The! 
exceptions  are  largely  composed  of  monopolists  who  desire  them  as  it| 
standing  threat  against  the  liberty  of  white  lal)or. 

9.  It  began  in  1858  and   1869  amongst  the  gold  minern  of  Biitis 
Columbia,  who  for  some  years  successfully  kept  them  out  of  the  jjoldj 
mines ;  and  it  is  now  being  carrie<l  on  by  all  classes  and  conditions  <it 
society,  but  more  esiMJcially  by  the  settlers,  miners,  and  workin^jmeii  «i  tb( 
province. 

10.  They  live  huddled  together  in  shanties  or  houses;  twenty  or  tl:ir*j| 
would  lodge  in  a  house  only  large  enough  for  a  white  laborer.  They  elm 
up  the  windows  and  exclude  all  light  and  air  almost.  All  tilth  and  lefi 
is  hoarded  up  in  or  near  their  dwelling  to  be  carried  away  by  the  \  ej;Htabi 
raisers  when  it  suits  their  convenience.  A  very  large  pereentajre  \ 
crimes  committed  in  the  i)rovince  is  i)erj)etrated  by  them,  and  it  is  ditiioi 
to  make  arrests  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  and  it  is  M 
more  difficult  to  make  a  conviction  as  you  can  place  no  reliance  on  tM 
oath.  1  speak  from  the  exj)erience  of  some  years  as  a  justice  et  "^ 
peace. 

11.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have   Ixjen  conducive  to  the  l)e,st  inter* 
of  the  province,  as  they  are  imitators,  and  never  launch  out  in  origi 
channels ;  and  as  they  are  only  sojourners,  wishing  to  get  all  they  ean< 
carry  it  away,  they  rarely  make  any  permanent  improvements. 
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12,  Personally,  I  should  think  not. 
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ess  it  18  e(|URlly 


13.  They  would  feel  relieved  of  a  terrible  inculiUH  that  is  liaiiging  like  ^uhd'"w*" 

H  pall  over  this  fair  land,  clouding  and  threatening  its  moral  and  social  inuubua  would  b« 

lifted  from  tho 


Mutence. 
U.  The  number  required. 

15.  Perhaps  a  sufficient  numljer  to  give  the  eastern  provinces  a  taste  of 
their  quality. 

16.  Persons  with  capital  coming  front  EurojM*  or  America  would  import 
aaoperior  class  of  domestics  who  would  Ih*  a  much  greater  acquisition  to 
the  province. 

17.  Total  restriction  of  all  Chinese  immigration. 

18.  I  would  refer  you  to  the  Restriction  Acts  of  the  United  HUites  ami 
the  Australian  colonies. 


province. 


Should  bo  uxcliid- 
ed.    WitnoHS 
pointH  to  the  ai'lH 
of  fht!  I'.  S.  mid 
Australinn  i^o- 
lonicH. 

Remove  the 
Chinese  and 
white  immlKrit- 
tion  would 
flow  in. 


19.  Remove  the  moral  and  social   ulcer  and  you  would  find  a  far  more 
[  permanent  and  speedy  development  of  our  resources.    A  few  monopolists 

would  not  get  so  rapidly  and  unwieldily  rich,  but  fis  soon  as  white  laliof 
was  relieved  of  the  onus  of  having  to  c<  mpete  with  slavts  lal)or  there  would 
be  an  influx  of  men  desirous  of  making  homes  and  growing  with  th«* 
country — men  who  would  defend  those  homes  with  their  life's  bltHxl  against 
the  aggressor.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  so  conducive  to  the  interests  of  our 
country  to  have  cheap  labor.  Let  the  laborer  have  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
he  produces.    You  protect  your  industries  by  a  discriminating  tarifl",  why 

I  should  labor  not  be  protected  from  the  com[)etition  of  the  hungry  slav<  .s 

I  of  Asia. 

20.  Those  competent  to  perform  skilled   labor  can,   but  those  laborers  Skilled  "ijj'*' 

I  who  have  to  depend  on  unskilled  laltor  are  brought  directly  in  competition  ompioyn\ent.  bni 

I  with  Chinese  slaves  and  have  to  leave  our  shores.  This  is  no  place  for  them  ;  ""skilUid  emmoi. 

hhile  laborers  with  families  complain  that  they  can  get  no  occuptition  f<ir 

Itheir  Iwys  and  girls,  because  the  work  done  by  boys  in  the  mines  in  Emg- 

Iland  and  elsewhere  have  their  places  filled  with  Chinamen   in   this  [)ro- 

Ivinee,  while  there  is  no  room  for  the  girls  in  domestic  situations  without 

Ithey  submit  to  be  employed  along  with  Chinamen,  which  is  rejiuisive. 

21.  I  do  not  see  what  it  has  got  to  do  with  the  Chinese  (juestion,  and  I 
<io  not  think  that  either  the  province  or  the  Dominion  can  long  claim  to 
having  displayed  any  ])articular  alacrity   in  removing  the  embargo.  There 

I  no  doubt  that  if  the  restriction  had  been  removed  some  years  ago  there 
P'ould  have  been  a  much  larger  area  Hettled  by  the  most  desirable  kind  of 
framigrants  who  came  here  and  weredisapjiointed  and  had  to  find  homes  in 
jthe  neighboring  states  and  territories. 

22.  Most  decidedly. 

23.  After  an  experience  of  thirty -two  years  in  this  j)rovince,  the  Austra-  White  immipa- 
"w  colonies,  and  California,  I  should  pronounce  them  demoralizing  in  the    ""  "*  ""  "^  ' 

trenie,  especially  to  the  young  and  rising  generation  ;  they  are  so  easy  of  Chinese  demomi- 
«««  and  so  shamelessly  wanton  in  their  licentiousness.  generation. 

24.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their  females  that  leave  China  are  professed  Noari.\  nil  Chinese 
irortitutes,  from  children  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  to  old  hngs,  while  their  }II5",IJ{{J[|"'* 

^  scarcely  a  Chinaman  but  what  indulges  in  opium  and  gambling. 
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Wonc  Uutn  any- 
IhlhK  in  Urge 
Raropewi  cltiw. 


25.  In  early  days  in  CSaKfomia  I  have  sem  siglite  that  I  coui<)  not 
describe  in  this  paper,  and  I  am  certain  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
them  in  the  large  cities  of  Earope. 

26.  I  am  not  a  medical  man,  so  I  haie  kept  as  f»r  away  from  re|N)ite(l 
cases  as  possible. 

27.  I  have  no  opijortuuity  of  collinir  statistical  information  lien>  us:  it 
is  only  n  small  town  with  no  librair. 

J.  Pawson. 


s 


GORDON. 


Chinese  iiniiii- 
^ranto  KaUierutl 
ID  the  main  fniin 
rriniinolB  and 
paupers  and 
prostitutes. 


Healthy  but 
fllthjr. 


Some  show  grati- 
tude but  many 
rob. 


David  William  Gokdox,  M.  P.  for  Vauicoa%-er.  contractor  and  l>uii<ler. 
head  of  the  timi  of  Gordon  A  Co..  «harf -owners,  returned  the  follow- 
ing answers  :■ — 

1.  So  far  as  I  have  lieen  al>le  to  jcather  from  the  most  reliable  C'liiin'Sf 
and  other  availaltle  sources,  the  class  of  immigrants,  or  more  |)r<)|H-ily 
speaking  slaves  or  s«?rfs,  who  are  brought  here  from  China,  are  gathered 
by  the  agents  of  the  Chinese  ctNiipnnies  from  amongst  the  (rrimiual  iind 
poverty-stricken  population  of  that  over-crowded  empire,  largely  from  the 
seaports  and  rivers,  where  crime  and  |ioverty  are  the  prevailing  t'eatui-es. 
when  they  arrive  here  they  follow  any  pursuit  their  owners  chu  turn 
them  to  with  advantage.  The  females,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  liun 
dred,  l)eing  prostituter,  are  sold  foic  that  puqioee  to  their  countrymen  on 
arrival. 

2.  Their  lieing  selecte<l  for  a  period  of  servitude,  those  selectinj;  tlieiii 
would  naturally,  in  their  own  interest,  select  the  strongest  of  tlieii  iIilks. 
The  restrictions  and  r^^lations  govemin)£the  shi]>s  of  all  civilized  nations, 
as  to  number  and  treatment  of  passengers,  is  a  partial  assurance  tliat  tliev 
should  arrive  in  ordinary  good  health,  though  their  Kith  on  arri\al  ha.s 
been  descrilied  to  nH»  by  medicMi  riific«'««i  to  have  lieen  horrid  in  the 
extreme. 

3.  No.  But  they  frequently  receive  kindnesses  from  the  whites,  and 
many  of  them  are  willing  to  reciprocate  a  kindness,  but  others  re|iay  tlieiu 
by  robbing  hen-roosts,  orchards,  and  clothes-lines. 


If 
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m 
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Compelled  as 
Hiaves  to  be 
industrious. 


4.  Serving  under  some  system  of  slavery,  semi-slaverj',  or  serfdom,  that 
claims  and  receives  submissive  obedience  to  some  form  of  Asiatic  tyranny 
unknown  to  our  laws,  they  are  ohliged  to  be  industrious.  So  wei-e  the 
slaves  of  the  South.  Their  rerenoes  or  earnings  not  l»eing  under  their 
own  absolute  individual  controL  they  are  necessarily  economical.  ("Iiine<p 
rice,  Chinese  prepared  vegetables.  Chinese  |>re|«\rpd  and  drie<l  fruits,  tish 
and  vegetable  oils,  lieing  their  chief  diet,  there  is  not  much  nvnn  for 
Feed  on  wretched  extravagance.  I  have  never  yet  known  an  English  or  French  gentleiuHU 
from  the  old  countries  who  would  feed  their  dogs  upon  the  foo<i  iismilly 
consumed  V)V  the  ordinar*-  Chinese  laborer.  Of  course,  domeatiis  in  the 
service  of  white  families,  for  c^tvious  reasoos.  are  an  exception,  as  they 
feast  on  the  fragments.  (  am  sure  that  no  Canadian,  whether  of  An^lo^ 
Saxon,  Teutonic,  or  Gallic  Migin.  desiies  to  see  any  class  of  inimi>;r!tnt$ 
come  to  their  country  who  are  not  entitled  to  claim  for  their  toil  the  l>est 
living  that  a  fertile  soil  and  fmitfnl  seas  can  produce,  whether  they  fnl 
low  the  plough,  dijj^  in  the  mine,  toil  upon  the  sea,  at  the  loom,  at  the 
anvil  or  the  bench,  or  in  the  counting-hoose.     Hie  good  living  tliat  now 


food. 

Domestics  nn 
exception. 


ftJUflffl^ 
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t  I   couW   not 
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whether  they  W- 
.  the  loom,  at  the 
d  living  tliat  no* 


form  marked  features  of  our  country,  from  the  At>lantic  to  the  Pacitic, 
would  be  forever  l)eyond  the  hopes  of  the  multitude  who.se  industry  alone 
ean  make  Canada  what  we  should  desire  it  tol>e,  were  they  once  reduced  to 
the  wages  of  Asiatic  serfdom.  The  question  might  reasonably  he  asked  ;  How  During  limt  ttwui 
could  a  Chinese  laliorer  att'ord  to  get  rlrunk  and  smoke  opium  ?  And  yet  ;uX«  in."" vorth'* 
during  the  last  Kscal  year  there  was  imjKjrt^id  from  China  sj>irits  and  wines  *|'''^'*' "'".|."i''""' 
valuwl  at  #16,720,  and  opium  valued  at  lf9.'j,;i.')4.     Nor  is  it  believed  by  iiii|M»iteii,' 
any  jierson  familiar  with  the  <|uantity  of  Chinese  brandy  consume<l  by  the 
coolies  on  the  railway,  but  that  the  quantity  consumed  has  been  far  in 
excess  of  that  representee!  by  the  customs  returns.     The  inference  is  that  ciiinosc  hiiindy 
A  large  quantity  must  have  been  smuggled  into  the  pro\  ince.     No  |>art  of  """"KKleil. 
Canada  offers  the  same  facilities  for  smuggling  that  tlu»  extended  fi-ontier 
of  British  Columbia  affords.      A  fe*-  have  Iteen  detected  at   New   West- 
iniii.st<>r,  but  there  is  no  rea*<on  to  doubt  but  a  great   muuiIkm'  avoid  detec- 
tion.   To  des|)oil  the  revenue  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
nrgiinization.     If  they  ever  practice  extravagance,  except  on  their  feast 
days,  it  is  at  the  ex))ense  «)f  some  |)oor  white  man's  chicken  roost,  orchard 
or  gitrden.     Chinese  merchants,  who  generally  live  libenilly,  ai't 

from  the  alwve  charge.  ivrom  riiiinii-ier. 

Those  Chinese  companies  who  have  the  coolies  under  theii'  <-outcol,  ciiinuHudiH'ility 
jiossessed  cf  a  cunning  civil  organization,  and  di.ssiniulation.  to  us  incom-  '""'""n''''  '">"• 
prehen.sible,  would  never  allow  any  turbulence  among  those  undei'  tlieni  to 
lead  them  into  ojien  conflict  with  the  white  [lopulation,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  neighboring  republic  is  endeavoring  to  exclude  them  from 
their  domains.  Their  docility  is  due  to  a  keen  sense  of  the  repugnance 
nf  their  institutions  to  the  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 


•  ^•"•"PT'   ,.l,„I,|8  0fH(lif- 


Kxpluniilioii  why 
roiilrnc'lK  iiro 
kept. 


•1.  Contracts  with  white  companies  or  other  white  employers  are  almost 
invariably  made  with  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  six  Chinese  com- 
panicK,  in  which  the  Chinese  laborer.^  hav(>  no  part,  furthei-  than  to  obey 
the  bosses  detailed  by  the  respective  compani«'s  to  oversee  then:.  The 
latter  Iwing  ignorant  of  the  personal  lil)erty  guaranteed  them  under  our 
laws,  and  under  a  terrible  drea<l  of  violating  the  code  of  the  particular 
iflHijiany  under  which  they  are  serving,  submit  to  any  hardship  that  may 
lie  imposed  ujwn  them,  though  not  without  murmuring  to  the  whites,  to 
»'honi  they  tmjuently    complain   bitterly.     The    contiacting    parti«'s    no 

I  doubt  as  in  most  other  cases  k»ep  their  engagements,  on  the  ground  that 
no  work  no  jiay  is  the  key  to  the  position. 

Another  security  the  general  employers  of  that  class  of  .semi-slave  lalior 
liave  is  this,  that  they  engage  with  one  of  the  Chinese  conqtanies  for  such 
lai^ge  numbers  that,  in  case  of  disputes  arising,  the  conq)anii's  would  find 
it  inq)os,sible  to  distribute  their  semi-slaves  in  large  nundiers  into  other 
pursuits  with  any  prosjjcct  of  permanent  eMq)loyuient,  and  a  general  or 
•"ven  partial  distribution  destroys  their  power  to  govern  tlieni  and    keep 

I 'hem  under  control  and  in  submis,sion  to  their  code. 

6.  Most  decidetUy.    Their  jjolicy  is  "spoil  the  Egyptians."    Under  some  ciiincMM;  !Mi<!rftTe^ 
jsysteni  of  (Nirticipation  peculiar  to  their  cixle,  but  unknown  to  us,  a   class  ovory^,'ra,'iri| 'I,,- 
|<»f  Chinese  more  intelligent  than  the  ordinary  laborer  is  being  piishe<l  into  iiiliiHiry. 
Icvery  branch  of  trade  and  commerce.      As  merchants  they  dress  and  deal 
[••itclusively  in  Chinese  goods,   to  the  detriment  of  the  ir     .ufactories  of 
jt-'aiiada.     They  never  invest  their  monty  in  any  new   bv.     less  or  enter- 
jl'fise  until  it  has  been  founded,  developed,  and   made  pr'    table  by  white 
I  lalior.     Their  earnings  am.  the  profits  of  their  connnercc  are  ,sent  out  of 
|the  Dominion  in  hard  cash,  and  never  becomes  reinvest«l  in  the  develop- 


QORDON 


1S< 


Keep  out  Kood 
white  laborers. 


Practiuo  paKAii 
ritea  in  an  open 
And  repulsive 
manner. 


ment  of  the  iiatunti  or  other  resources  of  our  country,  diffeiiiig  entii-t-ly 
in  that  refipect  from  emigrants  from  Europe  or  white  emigraiitH  from 
other  parts  of  America. 

They  are  a  constant  menace  to  thoae  Itetter  elements  who  arc  fast 
filling  up  other  portions  of  the  Dominion.  The  cholera,  or  other  pestilence, 
or  famine,  could  not  be  more  effectual  in  restraining  an  influx  of  wliitc 
laborers  into  this  province,  than  the  presence  of  sixteen,  or  eiglit<-pii 
thousand  Mongolian  slaves  or  serfs,  or  whatever  they  are.  No  whitt!  InlHjrer 
possessed  of  the  least  particle  of  that  self-respect  common  to  the  people  of 
any  of  the  eastern  provinces.  United  States  or  Europe  will  voluntarily 
submit  to  the  same  dominaiicy  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  submit. 

They  practice  their  {lagan  rites  Mrith  a  prominence  and  eflfront^'rv 
repulsive  to  the  strain  of  modem  thought.  Their  gatherings  in  our 
various  communities  attracts  many,  alas,  too  many,  of  our  young  Iiovh, 
who  from  idle  curiosity  are  drawn  together  to  witness  them  practice  the 
peculiar  phases  of  Asiatic  heathensism.  They  have  lost  no  opitortunity  of 
denouncing  the  cross,  and  all  those  who  reverence  it,  as  too  inuchee  lie ; 
and  jeer  at  it,  and  at  all  religious  denominations  founded  upon  its  iiistory, 
in  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  to  which  their  pigeon  or  broken  Eii<;lisli 
can  give  expression.  There  are  a  few  who  have  feigned  conversion, 
whether  real  or  not  no  one  ^an  tell,  but  even  they  are  like  light-houses  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  few  and  &r  Ijetween.  Their  miserable  cheap  lalior 
can  never  com|)ensate  for  the  curse  they  have  alreafly  inflicted,  and  will 
continue  to  inflict,  on  the  institutions  of  our  country — ii  curse  tliat  e\  en  if 
their  innuignition  were  restrained  or  prohibitetl  to-morrow  would  not  lie 
obliterated  for  a  ceHtur>-. 


Have  supplied  no  7.  So  far  as  my  observations  have  cxtendetl,  covering  a  jieriod  of  twenty 
not"have  been""  '  '^i"  yea"*,  they  have  not  supplied  a  want  but  what  could  have  lieen  sup 
supplied  by  wliito  plie<|,  with  more  profit  to  the  province  and  the  Dominion,  from  an)()M<,'  the 
civilized  nations  of  western  Europe,  or  from  our  own  eastern  provinces  or 
the  United  States.  They  were  welcomed  only  by  a  few  whose  inonliiuite 
greed  would  lewl  them  to  sell  or  sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  any  coun 
try  for  personal  gain.  No  true  Canadian  having  the  best  interest  of  his 
country's  future  at  heart  has  ever  welcomed  them. 


The  feeling 
against  them 
oontinuos. 


8.  That  feeling  agaiitst  the  Chinese  still  continues  amongst  the  Kest 
elements  of  our  province,  those  who  will  willingly  defend  it  should  (neiision 
arise  requiring  their  8er\-ices — a  duty  to  which  a  railway  contractor,  iiud 
one  or  two  coal  companies,  and  their  Mongolians,  would  not  l)e  likely  to 
contribute  very  extensively,  except  as  an  embarrassment. 


9.   Answer  to  Nos.  7  and  >*,  may  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  this 
number. 


m 


peace  and  pnblie 
nealth. 


Habits  of  Chinese  ^^"  '^^  Commission  would  think  so  had  they  visited  their  precincts  ii> 
injurious  to  public  I  have  done  as  a  grand  juryman,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Chinese  did  jh'I 
""""*"""   ""  expect  such  a  visit.     Though  not  boasting  of  extreme  modesty,  yet  I  would 

not  write  down  in  a  {taper  of  this  character  what  I  have  seen,  but  would 
have  no  objections  to  descrilje  privately  to  mem'tiers  of  the  Commission,  nf 
the  Government,  or  of  Parliament,  the  disgusting  scenes  I  ha^■e  at  times 
been  forced  to  witness.  Fortunately  I  have  never  yet  been  oldiued  to 
dine  with  them  ;  but  the  Public  Accounts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  gi\  e  smue 
indication  of  their  living.  I  attach  below  some  of  the  articles  and  their 
values  : 
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I  answer 


Opium  from  Ohina I  95,354  OobaninK  luxury. 

From  other  countries '. .  3,894 

(Debasing  luxury) I  99,248 

Rice  from  China |tll2,943 

Spirits  and  wines 16,727 

Pickles,  sauces,  etc 1,548 

Prepared  vegetables  of  all  kinds 8,290 

1 1 .  Not  to  the  same  extent  that  a  male  white  imputation  of  half  their  Have  not  dnvo- 
nuinl»er  would  have  done.     Their  serfdom  has  matle  a  few  white  men  rich  l^'ufe  oxtlJ"*''"*' 
at  the  expense  of  their  province  and  of  their  race.     Slavery  in  the  South  whiio  men  would 
4u;conipli8hed  the  same  villainous  results. 

1 2.  No,  not  in  my  estimation.  No  longer  ne- 

cessary. 

1 3.  Salutary.  Their  entire  \  'th- 

drnwiki  >»'ould 
have  a  salutary 
effect  on  tlio 
province. 

U.  Ye.s,  enough  to  distribute  amongst   the  cities  of  the  eastern  pro-  Answer  toon- 

vince8,as  follows:-  viz.,  Ottawa,  4,000  ;  Montreal,  4,000  ;  St.  John.s,  N.  B.,  ^^'nece^'?""'' 

•2,000  ;  Halifax,  2,000  ;  Q  -bee,   2,000  ;  Toronto,  2,000  ;  London,  1,000  ; 

and  Hiimilton,  1,000,  and  as  many  more  as  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities 

may  petition  for  after  they  shall  have  had  some  exj)erience  of  Asiatic 

enterprise  and  virtue,  and  the  cost  of  their  distribution  to  l)e  liorne  by  the 

Dei)artment  of  Immigration. 

lo.  The  immigration  of  Chinese,  1  am  speaking  from  a  British  Columbia  There  should  bo 
standjK)int,  should   be  in  the  projwrtion  that  nothing  l>ears  to  the  gross  ilSmintration. 
number  of  whites  that  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the  province,  during 
any  given  period  or  periwla  of  time. 

16.  It   would    most  undoubtedly  be  good.     The  su[)ply  would    soon  capitalists  would 
be  found   equal  to  the  demand  if  it  once  became  known  in  the   other  ifchineg^aw^"'' 
provinces,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe,  that  immigrants  coming  to 

this  province  would  not  be  confronted   with  thousands  of  Mongolian  .serf- 
laliorers  and  domestics. 

17.  Mode  of  dealing  with  those  now  in  the  province  a.s  suggested  in  '"'h^^on"' 
answer  to  No.  14.     Their  further  advent  should  be  prohibited. 

If*.  By  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  with  goofl  and  sufficient 
machinery  to  enforce  its  prohibitory  provisions. 

19.  No,    not  unless  Chinese  immigration  is  prohibited.     They    would  Unless  Chinese 
'•e  imported  by  the  few  referretl  to  in  my  answer  to   No.   7,  in  such  ^hi|it^°no 
numliers  and  so  long  as  they  could  be  used  as  a  base  currency  upon  which  combined  etTort 
to  fix  the  value  of  free  white  labor.  With  Chinese  immigration  prohibited,  white  immigra- 
a  more  desirable  class  than  any  assisted,  or  forced,  immigration  would  ''<"•• 
naturally  come  in,  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  a  healthy  and  pro-  . 

gressive  development. 

20.  Not  to  any  extent,  because  those  who  niaycome,  or  may  Ije  desirous  whites  cannot 
of  coming,  are  confronted  by  18,000  Mongolian  slaves — senn-slaves,  or  ompioyment"' 
^rfs,  or  men  who  are  not  governed  by  their  own  individual  will,  but  who  owing  to  Chinoso. 
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nre  governed  in  aggregates  by  the  Chinese  companies.  But  with  Chinciw 
excluded,  white  men  will  be  as  able,  if  frugal,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educut<i 
their  families,  and  lay  by  something  for  old  age,  and  still  leavi;  l)iix<-r 
proftts  on  the  investments  of  those  who  employ  them,  thin  in  any  ntlit>r 
|iart  of  the  Dominion. 

Ope    neap  of  21.  Yes;  but  had  those  lands  been  opened  eleven  years  ago  a  great  iiiaiiy 

^muwa«d  whito    °^  °*""  """**    enteqjrising    countrymen    would    have    formed    proHixirouH 

Unmlmtlon ;  but  settlements,  Imt  who  l)ecame  disgusted  with  their  inability  to  obtani  land 

iieen^nwl  ui>"    within  any  reasonable  distance  of  the  older  communit-^  on  account  of 

'>«'■>'»■  the  railway  embargo,  and  have  been  driven  to  seek  their  fortunes  and 

build  up  proHi)erous  settlements  under  a  foreign  flag     The  change  in  that 

miserable,  nay  criminal,  policy  comes  too  late  to  entitle  either  the  yn^- 

vincial  or  Dominion  Governments  to  claim  any  glory  that  may  now  sft-ni 

to  attach  to  it. 


White  imniiipn- 
tion  had  been 
retarded. 


Moral  eflbct  bad. 


Flaunt  their  vices. 


Leproajr. 


Statistics  to  show 
their  worthless- 
ncas  as  settlers. 


Dutiable  goods 
imported  from 
China. 


22.  Yes,  most  decidedly.  I  have  advised  a  great  many  who  have  written 
to  me  from  pach  of  the  older  provinces  not  to  come  here  and  enter  the 
lal>or  market  on  a  level  with  the  Chinese.  Better  live  on  corn  husks  iiitlie 
older  provinces  than  submit  to  such  degradation. 

23.  The  moral  eflfect  on  whites  of  being  so  unfortunate  ac  to  he  placed 
on  the  same  level  and  obliged  to  comingle  with  Chinese  on  an  equal  footing 
in  the  battle  of  life  would  Ije  l>ad,  too  bad  for  any  respectable  Canadian  tn 
contemplate. 

24.  I  do  not  know  of  any  white  jiopulation,  either  here  or  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  similarly  situated  to  the  Chinese  in  this  province,  consetjuently 
there  can  be  no  scale  by  which  a  proportion  can  \>e  arrived  at  suflicient  to 
furnish  a  definite  answer. 

25.  I  have  seen  them  in  San  Francisco  flaunting  their  vices  in  such  a 
degraded  and  revolting  manner  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  our  nice  to 
compare  even  the  most  depraved  with  them.  Here  I  am  told  their  vices 
are  more  insidious,  and  all  the  more  dangerous  because  of  the  curiosity 
and  adventure  that  is  thereby  excited. 

26.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever  more  than  that  Chinese 
have  a  terrible  dread  of  the  loathsome  disease,  a  much  greater  dread  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  of  the  lazaretto  and  its 
inmates.  They  regard  it  as  both  contagious  and  infectious,  and  abandon 
any  unfortunate  who  may  l)e  aifected  with  it  to  a  miserable  fate,  futtiiij( 
him  entirely  off"  from  any  communication  whatever  with  his  countrvnieii. 

27.  It  may  \>e  noted  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June  last 
that  settlers  effects  were  entered  in  British  Columbia  as  follows ; — 

From  the  United  States j$  23,804 

Great  Britain 6,220 

China Nil 

indicating  more  clearly  than  any  pen  picture  in  my  power  to  delineiite 
their  utter  worthlessness  as  settlers. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  attention  and  to  note  the  fact  that  the  total  dutiable 
goods  imported  from  China  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  the  kuiii 
of  $308,477,  while  goods  imported  from  all  other  countries  of  a  .similar 
classiticatiou  amounted  to  §907,509.  and  that  we  imported  from  other 
countries  $1,650,870  worth  of  goods  differing  in  classiflcation  from  those 
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pntered  or  imported  from  China,  making  a  total  f  rrtni  all  other  (!Ountri<w  of 
|'.',.').')8,379.     Other  Province*  imported  from  China  aa  followH  •  - 


Free  goods, 
Ontario |  207,566 


Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick . , 

Manitoba 

P.  E.  Island 

British  Columbia . 


Dutiable  goodH. 

Nil 
I   107,405 

:i76 

Nil 

Nil 
293,738 


liii|M)r(4. 


194,220 
Nil 
3,450 
1,441 
Nil 
32,501 

Some  errora  may  have  crept  into  the  amounts  1  abstracted  from  the 
clHKsification  which  agjyrregated  as  al)Ove,  viz.  :  i$308,477. 

Exports  to  China,  exclusive  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  there  is  no 
ivtuni : — 

Ontario  produce •     if  137 

Quebec Nil 

Nova  Scotia Nil 

New  Brunswick Nil 

Manitoba Nil 

P.  E.  Island Nil 


Rxportg  to  f'hliia;. 


British  Columbia  : 

Produce  of  the  Mine *  29,190 


"  Fisheries 

"  Forest 

"  Animals  not  produce  .  . 

"  Manufactures 

Miscellaneous  articles  not  produce. 


900 
03,243 
431 
931 
528 


«  95,223 

Assuming  there  are  16,000  Chinese  in  the  province,  and  assuming  thnt 
they  are  imployetl  only  150  days  ou\  of  the  314  working  days,  .  proportion 
that  I  admit  is  far  too  small,  small  though  it  is  it  would  represent  earnings 
at  a  dollar  per  diem  aggregating  $2,400,000  per  annum,  and  deducting  one- 
fourth  for  their  food  and  clothing  we  are  obliged  to  iissume  that  there  has 
lieen  sent  out  of  the  province  during  that  period  alone  in  cash,  either  gold 
or  silver,  #1,800,000  of  net  earnings,  and  8340,978  to  jwy  for  theprotlucts 
of  China  with  which  they  feed  and  clothe  their  coolies  and  debauch  them 
and  others  susceptible  to  their  influences.  A  careful  study  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  Domiiiion  proves  to  ray  mind  that  all  immigrants  com- 
ing to  us  from  either  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  or  the  continent  of  Euro]^  or 
from  other  British  colonies  or  the  United  States  l)ecome  naturalized 
Canadians,  become  part  and  parcel  with  us,  assimilate  and  l>ecome  active 
l«rticipants  in  our  polictical,  religious  and  social  institutions,  will  assist 
niatprially  in  developing  our  country,  will  defend  it  if  retiuired,  and  their 
children  will  become  Canadians  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  I  defy 
either  the  Commission,  or  the  Government,  or  Parliament  to  show  the  leivst 
particle  of  proof  that  Chinese  can  ever  fulfil  these  imjwrtant  conditions. 

The  customs  returns  also  prove  that  our  great  alliance  in  trade  and 
wmmerce  is  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies,  and  with  the 
l-nited  States  whose  institutions  are  so  closely  allied  to  our  own,  and  whose 
lawK  like  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies  and  dependencies, 
including  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  afford  the  greatest  protection  to  pro- 
l^Tty  and  civil  rights,  and,  separately  or  conjointly,  guarantee  an  amount  of 
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IwraonHl  liberty  that  in  a  Htanding  menaoo  to  the  tyraiiiiies  of  the  old  vorld, 
whether  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa  ;  and  in  conRei|uen(x?  of  that  lil>erty,  we 
like  the  other  colonies  and  the  neighlmring  republic  will  continue  to  (lni\^ 
to  our  shores  the  l>e%t  blood  of  continental  £uro]ie,  those  who  know  tlu' 
value  of  freedom  and  have  an  ambition  to  found  homes  for  theniselveH  imd 
families.  Shall  the  fair  prospects  of  this  Pacific  province  be  marred  witli 
a  flood  of  the  worst  and  most  dejg^raded  elements  of  paganism,  and  niatlc  m 
reformatory  for  Asiatic  criminals  and  a  nursery  of  vice  1 

D.  W.  Gordon. 
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Chinese  Imrni- 
KTuntB  the  lowest 
I'laas  of  Utborore 
with  a  few  mor- 
chanta. 


Do  not  burden 
charities. 


Industrious, 
sober,  economical 
and  law-abiding. 


Criinos  of  violence 
and  murders 
among  them- 
selves. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  Octol>er  .10th,  1884. 

The  Hon.   Mr.  Justice  Crease,  Judge  of  the  Hupreme  Court  of  Briti.sli 
Columbia,  submits  the  following  answers  :  ~ 

1.  The  classes  of  persons  who  come  here  as  emigrants  from  Cliinu  aic 
almost  entirely  tlie  lowest  class  of  laWrers  or  coolies,  with  a  sprinkling'  of 
merchants  ;  no  mechanics  or  artisans,  no  skilled  laborers. 

'2.  They  usually  arrive  in  gootl  iKxlily  health  and  tit  for  work.  TIumv 
M    '  a  cry  of  leprosy,  but  it  was  disproved  by  our  own  doctors. 

3.  There  is  no  system  of  ix)or  relief  in  British  Columbia.  There  are  no 
jM)or.  There  are  benevolent  societies,  confined  to  particular  natioiialitit'.s 
(in  name  only),  which  extend  aid  in  cases  of  sickness  or  the  like.  On  thi'sc 
the  Chinese  do  not  comt.  They  have  their  own  benevolent  society  recently 
established.  Previously  their  sick  were  sent  to  our  hospitals  and  so  Iwcanit' 
chargeable  on  our  charity  in  hospital  cases,  or  were  cared  for  by  their  own 
people.     They  are  never  that  I  am  aware  of  a  burden  on  |)rivate  charity. 

4.  They  are  kat'  e.Km'hf.eti  industrious,  soljer,  economical  and  law-abidin;,', 
and  in  all  those  respects  quite  a  pattern  to  the  whites,  and  have  always  been 
so.  It  is  because  of  these  very  qualities  that'white  labor  is  jealous  of  them.  A.s 
a  class,  indeed  as  individuals,  they  are  neither  lazy,  drunken,  extravagant 
nor  turbulent.  I  have  never  seen  in  all  these  years  (twenty-live)  a  drunk- 
en Chinaman.  Occasionally  on  the  itiilway  works  where  they  have  suflei-tnl, 
or  fancied  they  suffered  great  frauds  at  the  hands  of  their  own  middlemen, 
sometimes  even  at  the  hands  of  the  white  foremen,  they  have  resisted,  and 
violent  assaults  have  been  the  consequence.  For  these  they  have  been 
severely  punished  whenever  they  have  come  before  the  courts.  As  in  all 
large  bodies  of  workmen,  especially  that  lower  substratum  of  lal)or  from 
which  some  of  our  railway  labor  has  been  recruited,  especially  in  British 
Columbia,  bad  individuals  have  been  refractory  and  created  trouble,  but  not 
more  than,  probably  not  so  much  as,  on  other  similar  works  in  the  nei;j;ii- 
lioring  states.  Among  themselves  (the  Chinese)  crimes  of  violence, 
even  occasional  murders  have  occurred,  which  from  the  secrecy  of  their 
mode  of  life,  or  our  ignorance  of  it,  have  defied  the  investigations  of  the 
police.  But  this  failure  very  likely  arises  from  the  almost;  universal  i<;no- 
rance  in  British  Columbia  of  the  Chinese  language.  There  is  not  a  sin^de 
Anglo-Chinese  dictionary  or  grammar  to  be  obtaine'.  either  here  or  a*  San 
Francisco.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  from  the  secrecy  with  which 
some  murders  were  committed  (they  are  confined  to  two  or  three  Cliie-se 
murders  altogether  in  many  years),  which  have  occurred  in  British  Coluni 
bia  undiscovered,  that  the  victims  were  executed  by  the  decrees  of  some 
secret  Chinese  tribunal,  like  the  Vehm-Gericht,  having  its  centre  in  San 
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Krancinco,  liut  I  hav«  notl>eeii  ablHtn  diHoover  a  Hiii^rle  fact  which   tt'iuli'd 
to  corro>K)rAt4'  that  HUHpicion. 

■').  They  are  punctual  to  Ihe  extreme  in  money  niattei-H.  They  tUiuk 
aM  much  of  a  Hhillinfr  a*  we  dc  of  a  dollar.  Their  wliole  life  is  made  up  of 
small  economies.  When  they  hive  l>y  '.alnmouM  decrees  obtained  monf\, 
they  are  as  ready  an  any  white  mai  i>nter  into  nnniuK  or  oth*<r  sptn^ula- 
tioim  all  through  the  country.  They  a.  '.  inctuality  itsolf  in  mectiiifr  tlicii- 
|Niuniary  obligations  and  carrying  out  their  contractH,  In  h11  tlicHe  years 
that  I  have  l)een  continuously  in  Bri  :ali  Colundtia  (namely,  twentytive),  £ 
do  not  know  of  a  single  case  ot  Chine  Man  who  '  as  )>etn  in  the  hnnk- 
niptcy  or  insolvent  court.  Ti..  is  not  becan  f  they  have  not  credit,  for 
Chinese  merchants,  punctual  to  the  day  bud  hour  in  monetary  engagements, 
can  obtain  wha*  credit  they  plimse.  au  ..  -y  is  of  no  nationality),  l)ut  this 
tact  is  accounted  for  Itecanse  they  fc.  o  |)i;ictically  scrupulously  honest.  In  all 
this  they  set  an  admirable  exain|>lH  to  A'hite  men.  What  British  C'olund)ia 
wants  is  small  coin,  and  small  economi  ...  as  a  system  to  inculcate  practi- 
cally the  habit  of  frugality. 


'I'lioli'lifo  iniuluiip 
■  >f  miiiill  iM'ono- 

llllt'H.    OcHKl'Pliyt. 
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folt  want. 


6.  In  coming  to  British  Columbia,  and  while  here,  the  (Jhinesi'  have  no  iimifcii 
idea  of  interfering  with  the  property  of  the  white  jsipuiation 
iieyond  the  onlinary  con)|)etition  which  they  offer  in  the   labor  market 
They  are  not  mechanics  or  artisans. 

7.  When  the  Chinese  first  came  to  this  place  they  supplied  a  felt  want, 
one  which  had  become  almost  intolerable  in  the  way  of  labor  and  domestic 
service.  The  white  settlers  who  first  came  to  the  country  were  vrry  few 
in  number,  and  had  their  own  work  to  attend  to.  Those  who  followed 
in  the  search  after  gold  all  wanted  to  be  "bos-ses,"  or  either  their  own 
masters  or  superintendents  of  other  men's  work.  When  the  railway  office 
was  first  opened  for  white  laliorers  in  British  Columbia,  out  of  every 
hundred  some  eighty  wanted  to  be  "tosses.'  The  prices  they  charge  for 
white  labor  here  have,  ever  since  I  have  been  here  that  is,  since  my 
arrival  in  1858-  been  simply  prohibitive  to  the  ordinary  f^mployer  it' 
labor :  $2,  i$2.50,  and  even  at  tinies  !f3  a  day  for  ordinary  labor ;  for 
mechanics,  $3,  $4,  $5,  or  more  per  day.  All  the  first  .settlers  who  came 
here  arrived  without  money.  It  re(]uired  a  large  sum,  as  well  as  a  long 
time,  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  lots  of  pluck  even  to  get  here  with  a 
family,  I. 5,000  miles  from  home  in  those  days.  The  (lountry  was  a  wilder- 
ness. All  food  and  manufactured  articles,  such  us  clothing,  tools, 
uiachinery,  etc.,  were  exceedingly  dear.  We  had  houses,  churches,  gaols, 
court-houses,  and  a.,  other  buildings  to  erect;  roads  through  forest  and 
swamp  to  clear  out  and  build  •  trunk  roads  through  the  country  in  all 
ilirections  to  make  ;  in  short,  t^v^rything  requirefl  for  civilization  the  first 
settlers  had  to  do  nb  initio,  out  of  their  own  labor  and  savings,  or  monf>y 
they  could  borrow  from  San  Francisco.  All  this  was  effected  without 
assistance  from  the  imperial  treasury,  which,  in  every  other  British  colony, 
had  contributed  largely  to  launch  its  infant  offspring  into  political  life. 
British  Columbia  had  to  be,  and  was,  .self-supporting  from  its  liirth.  There 
i.s  no  other  British  colony  with  such  a  record.  The  proximity  of  British 
Columbia  to  its  flourishing  neighbor,  the  United  States,  while  in  some 
lepects  a  great  advantage — for  this  country  at  flrst  possessed  no  capital  or 
staple  until  gold  broke  out,  and  was  dependent  not  only  for  capital,  but 
for  breadstuffs,  cattle,  clothing,  groceries,  indeed  supplies  of  all  kinds,  on 
i^au  Francisco  and  Oregon — was  in  other  respects  a  great  disadvantage. 
All  the  white  labor  which  failetl  in  obtaining  in  British  Columbia  the  high 
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pay  expected,  had  only  to  cross  the  border,  an  imaginary  line  close  at  haiui, 
to  obtain  it.  The  Indians  could  not  be  depended  upon  at  first  on  account 
of  their  numbers,  which  in  those  days  were  threatening,  nor  afterwards 
on  account  of  their  restless,  nomadic  propensities,  which  prevented  them 
settling  down  to  any  permsuient,  industrious  avocations.  The  Eiifjlish 
settlers  had  all  the  household  and  servile  occupatin;i.s  to  discharge  tiicm 
selves :  chop  and  cut  wood,  get  water,  clean  the  dishes,  pots  and  ])an.>s , 
cook,  wash,  bake,  sew,  and  rear  families,  and  discharge  all  the  other  uiier 
ous  and  multifarious  duties  of  the  manage.  In  this  strait  a  few,  my 
self  among  the  number,  chartered  several  ships  with  female  servant.s  from 
England  round  the  Horn.  We  paid  £30  ($150)  a  head  for  their  pa-ssasff, 
on  engagements  of  gradual  repayment  out  of  wages  at  colonial  rates  after 
they  arrived — a  payment  which,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  1  need 
hardly  say,  was  rarely  ever  made.  That  proving  a  complete  failure, 
Kanakas  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  tried  and  also  failed  ;  so,  by  the 
mere  process  of  exhaustion  no  resource  was  left  but  Chinese  labor,  whieli 
was  accordingly  employwi,  at  first,  very  reluctantly.  Every  one  had  a  f^reat 
and  not  unnatural  objection  to  try  them  ;  but  necessity  has  no  law,  it  wns 
Chinese  l»bor  or  none  at  all.  At  first  they  were  imported  from  San 
Francisco  in  isolated  instances ;  bui.  gradually  as  the  white  woman  saw 
her  neighbor  get  some  relief  from  the  killing  domestic  slavery  of  colonial 
life  she  also  adopted  them,  and,  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  the  ca,se,  theii 
employment  as  domestic  servants  became  general,  and  at  last  universal. 
Such  white  labor  as  could  be  had  was  eminently  unsatisfactory,  not  only 
on  account  of  scarceness  and  price,  but  because,  especially  female  serviir.ts, 
they  would  not  submit  to  consider  themselves  in  the  household  arranfje 
ments  as  in  any  respect  subordinate  to  their  employers.  Immigrants  wlio 
went  to  the  mines,  as  in  Cariboo,  could  get  $10  a  day,  and  some  of  them 
got  claims  yielding  in  many  instances,  and  for  a  considerable  period  600 
ounces  of  gold  to  every  wash-up.  Success  of  this  kind  made  ordiiiaiy 
labor  to  those  engaged  in  that  avocation  ever  after  distasteful  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  without  Chinese  servants  the  privations  in  fimiily 
life,  extreme  and  of  wearying  monotony,  would  have  become  intolcralile, 
and  a  general  exodus  of  families  would  have  been  the  result.  Indeed  as 
it  was  numerous  industrious  settlers  with  wives  and  families  were  {lii\ei< 
out  of  the  country  on  that  account.  The  high  prices  the  Chinese  obtained 
from  the  first,  as  wages,  up  to  the  present  day,  are  a  very  fair  test  of  th( 
necessity  for  their  employment.  From  $15  i>er  month,  the  lowest  to  an 
inferior  maUj  up  to  $35  a  month  for  the  best  (with  board  and  lodgint;  1« 
it  remembered)  have  been  the  continuous  rates.  Young  boys,  even  .*n  or 
$10.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Chinese  servants  are  the  only  class  of  people 
that  are  positively  paid  to  learn  their  duty.  This  arises  from  their  peeu 
liar  facility  in  adapting  themselves  to  any  work  they  have  to  learn,  and 
their  success  in  acquiring  that  knowledge.  But  if  white  servants,  who 
would  do  the  same  work,  and  as  well,  at  anything  like  the  ..ame  wages, 
and  who  could  be  depended  on  to  stay,  were  to  offer  themselves,  they 
would  have  been  gladly  accepted.  But  '".«  a  rule  white  domestic  latwr 
such  as  it  is  has  constantly  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Wiiite 
laborers  attracted  from  the  East  by  the  prices  here,  invariably  "  fall  into 
the  ways  of  the  country,"  and  refuse  to  work  at  anything  like  what  oidin 
ary  employers  of  labor  consider  reasonable  or  practicable  rates.  The  relief 
given  by  Chinese  aid  to  overworked  households  when  sorely  needed  cieated 
a  good  feeling  towards  them.  This  good  feeling  lasted  for  some  time. 
Their  number  was  limited  and  no  serious  fears  had  yet  been  entertained 
of  their  competition  in  the  labo'  market. 
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8.  This  good  feeling  continued  more  or  less  until  about  the  time  of  the  Tins  continuert 
commencement  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  works  in  the  province.        workn  wcit; 
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!i.  Then  a  very  laudable  feeling  arose  that,  if  jKJSsible,  such  a  vast 
expenditure  of  public  money  should  lie  utilized  by  bringing  into  the 
pi^vince  white  settlers,  who  should  become  heads  of  families,  take  root  in 
the  soil  and  add  greatly  to  the  substantial  strength  of  the  Dominion.  To 
tliis  end  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  all  the  labor  on  the  railway  should 
lie  white  labor,  whose  earnings  would  be  spent  and  invested  in  the  country, 
instead  of  going  to  a  foreign  country.  And  then  began  the  cry,  "  No 
Chinese  need  apply  !  "  But  experience  soon  showed  that  the  hope  of  any 
exclusive  employment  of  white  la1>or  was  far  from  being  realized.  The 
American  and  continental  railways  were  simultaneously  large  rival  bidders 
in  the  labor  market.  White  labor  in  quantity  and  quality  sutticient  was 
unattainable,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  the  absence  of 
Chinese  labor  the  enormous  railway  works,  which  are  now  progressing  to 
completion,  would  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged,  if  not  jwstponed  to  the 
Oreek  Kalends  from  sheer  want  of  hands.  The  outcry  against  the 
Chinese  takes  its  rise  in  a  great  measure  in  the  efforts  of  |)ersons,  who,  for 
]K)litical  motives,  are  desirous  of  (rasing  themselves  as  the  friends  of  the 
working  classes,  through  their  sweet  votes  to  gain  politicul  j>ower  and 
influence.  All  political  parties,  the  "ins  '  a.s  well  jis  the  "  outs,"  aim  at  this  ; 
and  through  the  press  and  orations,  and  even  no  little  misrepresentation, 
exaggerate.  Admitted  objections  to  their  being  iuloj)ted  as  citizens,  and  to 
too  large  an  influx  of  a  heathen  element  in  our  midst,  were  distorted  into 
a  desire  for  the  proscriptiow  of  the  whole  race.  The  bait  to  the  working 
man  :  the  exclusive  command  of  the  labor  market.  All  [Mjlitical  parties 
tend  to  this,  and  urge  collectively  the  passing  of  laws  which  they  do  not 
hesitate,  as  individuals,  to  class  as  unconstitutional,  in  t\w  hope  that  by 
constant  clamor  and  agitation,  in  one  direction,  to  overbear  all  the  solid 
considerations  on  the  other  side,  to  break  through  all  treaties  which  place 
Chinese  on  an  ecjual  footing  with  other  nations,  to  impose  illegal  taxes  and 
discriminating  restrictions  so  that  that  may  be  obtained  by  injustice  and 
persecution  which  could  never  be  expected  from  justice  and  right.  Tlu! 
object  of  course  being  to  restrict  the  admission  or,  if  possible,  procure  the 
total  exclusion  of  Chinese  la))or  and  to  win  the  sweet  votes  of  the  working 
m:nt.  The  practical  result  of  which,  if  successful,  would  necessarily  be  to 
create  the  worst  of  all  monopolies,  next  to  that  of  capital  ;  the  tyranny 
of  lal)or  under  whose  withering  blight  mines,  fisheries,  manufactures,  arts, 
and  improvements  of  all  kinds  would  speedily  languish  or  die,  and  the 
development  of  the  country,  to  which  it  is  undeniable  the  labor  of  the 
Chinese  has  so  largely  contributed,  would  be  indefinitely  retarded  and 
cui  bono  t 

10.  One  chief  outcry  has  been  against  their  habits  and  mode  of  living  They  overcrowd 
as  l)eing  injurious  to  the  public  peace  and  health.  Coming  from  a  swarm- 
ing population  in  China,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  of  the  lower  order  of  coolies, 
they  have  undouljledly  a  tendency  to  congregate  ;  at  all  events  to  submit 
to  being  cooped  in  large  numbers  within  a  small  area.  But  this  in  British 
Columbia  is  directly  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  as  foreigners,  held  in  dangerous 
disesteem  by  an  active  section  of  the  whites,  they  naturally  cling  together 
for  protection  and  support.     Their  very  language  keeps  then  together  and  Undoubtedly 


Practical  result 
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apart   from  the  whites  ;  bu^  much  of  this  overcrowding  is  attributable  to  aab'lts  blTt  tho^"'* 
the  whites  themselves,  who  extort  heavy  rents  froin  them  for  very  scant  ^,'i{|*J^  ^^ca 
house  accommodation,  and  they  accentuate  the  very  evil  for  which  in  public  ^       ^^  '''" 
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they  profess  such  profound  dislike.  Much  has  been  said  of  their  iinmor 
ality,  habits  of  prostituticn,  opium  dens  and  gambling  houses,  and  then-  k  a 
certain  amount,  indeed  too  great  an  amount,  of  truth  in  these  accusations. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  low  class  of  laborers  in  any 
country  should  be  free  from  such  evils.  All  these,  however,  can  Im-  us 
readily  dealt  with  by  the  police  as  the  same  vicious  habits  anioni;  th*' 
whites.  Indeed  the  latter  in  several  resjjects  do  not  gain  by  the  coiiiiwiri 
son.  For  the  Chinese  do  not  parade  their  vices  ;  their  prostitutes  do  not 
set  up  large  houses  in  the  most  prominent  places,  with  brass  plates  on  tin- 
door,  or  ply  their  trade  with  an  air  of  semi-publicity,  nor  drive  about  in 
open  carriages,  or  flaunt  themselves  on  public  race  courses  and  asseinbla>;('s. 
or  advertise  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  to  them  through  the  medium  of 
the  public  press.  Their  "opium  dens"  and  "gambling dens "  are  all  known 
to  the  police  and  capable  of  bemg  suppressed.  But  what  of  the  whito  dens : 
whiskey  establishments,  and  gambling  saloons,  and  vhe  sale  of  liquor  to  In 
dians,  who  get  it  by  the  canoe  load  and  wholesale  I  I  do  not  say  tliat  all 
these  evils  whether  white  or  Chinese  should  not  be  determinedly  sup- 
pressed, but  there  is  such  a  manifest  spirit  of  exaggeration  in  t!u'  com 
plaints  that  are  made,  for  the  puqjose  I  have  described,  as  very  materially 
to  lessen  in  impartial  eyes  the  accusations  levelled  against  the  Oiiiu'si'. 
They  are  as  a  class  very  cleanly  in  their  persons ;  indeed,  as  to  all  those  mat 
ters  laid  to  their  charge,  they  are  no  worse  than  the  same  things  done  in 
our  midst  by  white  men  themselves.  If  eiujuiry  were  made  of  the  railway 
sen'ants  and  the  engineers  on  the  permanent  railway  cuttings,  what  an 
account  they  can  give  of  white,  as  well  as  Chinese  abominations  that 
abound  there.  Who  that  has  seen  a  leading  mainland  town  on  the  railway 
lino  on  pay-days  can  ever  forget  the  disgusting  sights  that  everywhere  nitt 
his  eyes  1  Furious  drunken  men  in  the  streets,  saloons  and  corners  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  week-days  and  Sundays  all  alike,  the  ti<i;iits,  the 
uproar,  the  gambling,  that  made  day  and  night  hideous,  l>esotted  (hunken 
whites  kicked  out  of  the  houses,  prostrate  in  the  morning  in  the  places 
where  they  fell  over  night  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  [)revious  deljauili, 
only  to  stagger  up  and  engage  again  in  the  same  round  of  vice.  Thesf 
are  the  sights  which  one  would  fain  forget,  with  other  things  about  which 
the  pen  blushes  to  write. 


Contributtid  to 
pi-ogress  of  pro- 
vince, nor  can 
they  be  dispensed 
with  now.- 


11.  But  without  the  Chinese  in  any  event  the  province  could  never 
have  been  developed  as  far  as  it  has  at  present  progressed.  The  be^st  test 
of  that  is  that  we  cannot,  at  present  at  all  events,  do  without  them. 
Their  preee.ice  is  not  only  necessary  but  in  many  respects  desirable  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  work  must  be  done,  and  can  only  bt^  done  in  ii 
province  and  by  people,  still  very  poor — through  the  agency  of  the 
Chinese  or  some  similar  labor.  There  is  none  other  procurable  at  present 
which  can  do  the  work  well. 


If  Chinese  were 
withdrawn  rail- 
way woric  would 
stop,  OH  would  the 
canneries  and  the 
shoo  factories. 
Farmers  would  be 
non-pluHScd  and 
mines  would  bo 
bandoned. 


13.  If  we  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  eflect  of  their  suddenly 
going  hence  compulsorily  or  otherwise,  the  answer  is  immediate  and 
overwhelming.  The  railway  works  would  "peter  out"  for  want  of  labor  to 
construct  them.  The  canneries  would  instantly  be  stopped.  The  shoe 
and  other  manufactories  the  same  The  farmers  would  be  ut 
injuriously  affected.  The  coal  mines  would  in  several  most  inipo.  ..nt 
instances  be  abandoned.  Improvements  now  only  possible  by  Chinese 
labor  would  come  to  a  sudden  end,  and  the  misery — domestic  misery  to 
80  out  of  every  100  families  here — would,  to  those  who  have  not  'font 
through  it  for  so  many  years  as  we  have,  be  inconceivable.  It  wf)ul(l  '* 
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perfectly   appalling.    The   wail  of  the  housewife   would   sweep  through 
the  land,  and  find  a  very  decided  expreesion  in  every  husband's  vote  at 
the  polls,  and  that  in  a  manner  not  very  flattering  to  those  who  now  affect 
to  be  the  white  laborer's  friends.     There  is  an  unreality  about  this  outcry  An  uiireaiity 
against  t^e  Chinese  that  strikes  one  directly  he  takes  pen  in  hand  to  writf  "  '"     ""^'■> 
on  the  subject.     The  advocates  of  exclusion  make  all  the  greater  fuss  over 
it,  one  is  temptetl  to  opine,  the  less  likelihood  they  may  think  there  is  of 
its  being  carried  out.    The  strike  of  the  Chinese  in  Victoria  when  resisting 
an  intentionally  discriminating  and  illegal  tax  of  $30  a  head  on  all  Chi- 
nese— although  it  occurred  a  few  years  ago — is  too  fresh  in  the  recollection 
to  l)e  forgotten.      The   travelling    public    would    soon    let  their    voices 
be  heard  against  such  an  exclusion  ;    for  hotels   and  boarding    houses  noioU  ..nd  btmrd 
would  be  shut  up,    or  offer   utterly  inadequate  accommodation, 
house  would  have   to  grow    its  own  vegetables  or  pay  an  extortionate 
white  price  for  them.     Indeed  the  whole  country  would  be  in  an  uproar, 
and  all  its  industries  and  progress  would  receive  a  check  from  which  it 
would  take  many  years  of  great  suffering  to  recover — and  for  what  ?  All 
for  a  political  cry  :  "  We  are  ruined   by  Chinese  cheap  labor  ! "    Yes  ! 
The  conmionest  manual  lalwr  cheap  at  from  $\f^  to  ^S.')    a  month  and 
found  I 


F.vprv  '"K  l>uiiBC«  would 

t^^^U    be  Hlllll    up. 


14.  The  real  fact  is,  and  the  more  completely  it  is  recognized  the  better,  in  H.  c,  iho 
tliat  we  cannot  do  without  a  certain  number  of  Chinese  for  manual  laboi-  bo  dlim^  w't'hout. 
and  for  domestic  ser^'ants,  and  that  throughout  all  Briti.sh  Columbia.     For 

any  great  works,  too,  which  have  to  be  carried  out,  such  for  instance  as  rail- 
ways, Chinese  manual  labor  cannot  at  present  be  dispen.se<l  with.  Good 
white  labor  is  so  far  superior  to  Chinese,  that  it  will  of  itself,  when  it  can 
lie  contented  with  reasonable  prices  as  in  the  East,  infallil)ly  work  Chinese 
manual  labor  out  of  the  field.  No  reasonable  man  will  employ  the  labor 
of  a  person  whose  language  he  can  never  understand  if  he  can  get  even  as 
good  service  from  one  who  cannot  mistake  his  orders  and  can  enter  into 
all  his  wishes  for  the  work  in  hand.  But  what  is  as  necessary  for  the 
white  man  as  the  Chinaman  is,  that  he  should  be  sober,  honest  and  steady 
at  his  work,  and  exhibit  a  fair  share  of  all  those  qualities  which  go  to 
con.stitute  good  labor.  A  certain  number  are  at  present  an  absolute 
necessity.  At  present  all  told,  including  the  Chinese  on  railway  works, 
and  along  the  whole  line,  al)out  13,000.  Of  these  there  are  probably 
only  5,000  or  6,000  engaged  in  domestic  and  family  out-door  work  in  the 
province  including  those  in  mines  and  canneries.  So  useful  indeed  have 
they  been  found  that  even  in  coal  mines  they  have  been  employed  by 
working  miners  themselves  to  assist  them  as  their  servants  in  getting  out 
the  coal.  They  do  not  compete  at  all  with  mechanics,  artisans,  or  Do  not  oonipote 
handicraftsmen,  or  in  any  sklUcd  labor.  They  are  good  market-gardeners,  with  skilitHi 
fair  servants,  and  tolerable  laborers;  imitate  quickly  and  learn  quickly, 
and  are  good  traders  and  merchants  et  voilh  tout.  They  will  never 
I  Msimilate  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  nor  is  it  desiralile  that  they  should. 
Certain  degrees  of  labor  contract  of  limited  duration,  amounting  while  it  atwhuilute. 
I  "ftsts  to  a  species  of  slavery,  are  said  to  be  common  among  them.  Like  all 
low  classes  of  people  they  have  a  low  estimate  of  women.  They  do  not 
fegard  British  Columbia  as  their  home  and  when  they  die  send  thei  bones 
I  home  to  he  buried  in  China. 

15.  It  is  very  difficult,  almost  an  impossibility,  to  fix  any  definite  li  nit  JniJ"«  hlte  "uW^" 
I  or  even  approximate  of  the  proportion  which  Chinese  immigration  should  ore. 

jliear  to  white  immigration,  if   the  best  interests  of  the  colony  and  the 
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comfort  of  the  people  are  to  be  regarded  ;  and  if  only  for  this  reason  that 
no  matter  how  many  white  people  come  to  British  ColumbiaJi,  they  all 
come  expecting  certain  rates,  rates  which  British  Columbians  have  not  <:;ot 
the  money  to  pay.  If  they  do  not  get  these  rates,  it  is  not  as  in  Australia 
where  they  are  obliged  to  utay,  they  can  just  skip  over  the  boundary  line 
into  the  United  States,  and  there  even  if  they  do  not  get  what  they  exact, 
they  get  more  than  than  tliey  can  in  a  more  newly  settled  country,  and 
we  never  see  them  again.  They  go  to  swell  the  numbers  and  volume  of 
the  United  States,  just  as  the  Swift,  the  Quesnelle,  the  Thompson  aiul 
Lilloett  Rivers  and  other  affluents  go  to  swell  the  depth  and  volume  of  the 
Eraser,  or  the  colonies  of  England  add  strength  and  depth  and  volume  to 
the  British  Empire.  If  restriction  of  the  Chinese  took  place,  those  who 
are  here  already  would  at  once  raise  their  price,  and  thus  the  very  object 
of  the  anti-Chinese  would  be  indirectly  gained,  and  we  should  once  more 
be  without  domestic  help,  once  more  thrown  back  twenty  years  upon  our 
own  resources.  If  one  could  venture  on  an  estimate  it  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  one  Chinaman  to  each  family,  counting  as  in  Europe  each  avenige 
family  as  consisting  of  four  persons.  Probably,  if  there  were  no  j^reat 
railway  or  other  works  to  be  considered,  if  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion were  Chinese,  we  might  get  on  fairly  well.  But  every  one  of  these 
would  at  once  on  his  arrival  find  remunerative  employment. 

16.  If  the  domestic  servants  coming  from  Europe  or  other  parts  of 
America  were  the  only  ones  we  could  obtain,  no  persons  of  capital  would 
(if  they  knew  the  truth)  think  of  coming  to  British  Columbia.  They  can 
get  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  they  may  wish  in  other  and  cheaper 
places.     They  simply  would  not  come — that  is  come  to  reside. 

17.  The  answers  I  have  already  given  to  the  previous  questions  sutti- 
ciently  answer  this  one,  except  as  to  this  : 

18.  I  do  not  think  at  present  any  restriction  on  Chinese  immigration  is 
necessary  or  expedient.  Time  should  be  given  to  see  ■  i.  aer  those  at 
present  in  the  country  who  are  engaged  solely  on  railway  works,  will  not 
leave  the  country  altogether  as  soon  as  the  works  which  drew  them  hither 
are  concluded.  Though  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  I  have  described.  China- 
men do  not  make  good  settlers  in  the  sense  of  raising  up  citizens  ot  a  free 
and  progressive  country,  which  must  in  the  course  of  years  aspire  to  nation- 
ality however  far  remote  the  time.  Miscegenation  with  the  race  is  on 
any  scale  impossible.  Patriotism  is  not  known  among  them.  In  their 
legal  contentions  in  court  among  their  economies  is  a  remarkable  economy 
of  truth.  Six  witnesses  will  get  up  and  swear  positively  and  to  the  [loint 
on  one  side,  when  six  will  get  up  and  swear  point  blank  the  reverse,  con- 
tradicting every  allegation  with  a  circumstance.  This  may  be  attributahlc 
to  two  things  :  our  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  binding  their  :"nii 
science  by  an  oath,  or  our  ignorance  of  their  language  which  prevents  our 
being  able  to  sift  out  the  truth  as  we  could  when  white  witnesess  swear 
directly  opposite  to  each  other  with  respect  to  the  same  facts. 


19.  \8  to  a  combined  effort  of  the  people  and  the  legislature  to  encour 
pSoplea^dlegisla-  age  white  immigration,  I  do  not  believe,  though  most  of  all  to  be  desirwl 
turetobringin       ^nj    encouraged,  that  such  a  combination,  with   the  unlimited   Fnited 
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tion  would  not       States  alongside,  would  succeed  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

succeed,  ^j^j^  combined  effort  "  furnished  an  effectual  supply  of  white  labor  '  to  thf 
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plied.  The  moment  an  immigrant  '•  laborer  "  touches  British  Columl)ia 
he  l)ecome8  in  his  own  mind  a  boss  (ae  it  is  termed)  and  will  do  as  little 
manual  labor  as  he  can  help.  I  exclude  from  this  consideration  all  chop- 
pers, timber-men  and  the  like.  They  never  seem  to  lose  the  old  time  spirit 
for  their  work.  The  axe  to  them  is  a  handicraft  which  no  white  man  not 
Imrn  or  educated  up  to  the  mark,  can  imitate.  So  with  the  regular  miner 
and  blaster.  He  is  almost  alone  in  his  art ;  but  I  speak  of  the  mere  laborer. 
He  can  get  rich  land  and  a  homestead  for  a  mere  nothing  and  become  a 
farmer,  and  in  a  short  time  an  employer  of  lal)or  him.self,  looking  out  very 
likely  for  "the  first  Chinaman  that  comes  along  "  whom  he  may  "  boss.'^ 

20.  To  the  question  can  white  people  find  now  remunerative  employment  whites  cim  act 
and  steady  work  and  a  provision  for  old  age,  I  answer,  yes,  most  certainly,  P'^'ty  "'  work, 
if  they  do  not  want  it  all  at  once.     That  is  the  trouble.     The  world,  the 

Columbia  world,  is  to  him  that  can  work  and  wait ;  and  I  may  add  success 
requires  here  the  same  kind  of  qualities  as  ensure  it  anywhere  else, 
sobriety,  industry  and  honesty.  Here  there  are  no  poor.  To  men  with 
such  qualities  success  is  a  mere  question  of  time,  especially  here.  British 
Columbia  with  its  opportunities,  unrivalled  climate,  regular  succession  of 
seasons,  and  unlimited  resources,  is  a  paradise  to  the  poor  man. 

21.  The  railway  and  the  opening  of  the  railway  lands  has  already  had  a  Opening  of  rHil- 
riiarked  effect  upon  the  immigration  of  settlei-s  to  this  province.  I  presume  "itl'\vav  hHc)"cxe''-*' 
it  is  within  the  scope  of  these  enquiries  to  add  that  survey  should  precede  liscd a  nmikod 

or  as  quickly  as  possible  overtake  "  settlement,"  and  much  more  informa-  finmigraiion'.*'' 

tion  as  to  what  lands  in  particular  are  open  to  settlement  should  he  given 

to  intending  settlers.     There  has  been  a  great  stride  in  that  direction 

under  the  present  government  of  the  province,  but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 

do,  and  certain  preparation  is  required.    But  these  things  prepared,  a 

great  increase  of  immigration  can  well  be  provided  for  in  British  Columbia. 

There  is  a  very  erroneous  impression  about  the  agricultural  capabilities  of 

Brit'«h   Columbia,  or  I  should  say  incapabilities.     It  cannot  be  called  an 

agricultural  country,  compared  with  the  level,  arable  plains  of  the  interior 

of  North  America  ;  but  there  is  good  agricultural  land  enough  to  support 

millions  of  population,  but  first  comers  require  assistance,  British  Columbia 

is  so  far  away  from  most  countries. 


22.  Instead   of   being   retarded  ))y   Chinese  innnigration, 
persuaded  that  white  immigration  has  been  assisted   by  it. 
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retired  officers  and  persons  of  settled  incomes  who  would  not  have  thought  presence  of 

of  coming  here  if  they  had  not  known  that  Chinese  servants  could  he  had 

here,  though  very  indifferent  compared   with  those   one  can   obtain   in 

China  itself. 

23.  I  do  not  think  the  effect  produced  by  the  Chinese  on  the  morals  of  Kffett  on  white 
the  whites  has  been  a  beneficial  one,  for  the  simple  fact  that  they  are         '      ' 
heathens,  and  some  quantity,  I  believe,  of  th(^  whites  are  Christians.     But 
where  there  are  white  people  of  allied  habits  to  the  immoral   among  the 
Chinese  they  are  more  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their  fellow  whites  than 
any  Chinese,  not  only  from  intelligent  depravity,  but  because  they  have 

from  their  language  greater  facility  in  communicating  the  moral  virus  and 
ill  example  to  both  old  and  young. 

24.  No.    The  proportion  of  immoral  people  among  the  Chinese  here  is  The  proportion  of 
not  more  than  among  white  people  similarly  situated,  where  there  are  no  llot'greatcrlnuonB 
Chinese.  Chinese. 


morals  not  bene- 
tlcial.  but  vicious 
whites  for  more 
itvjiirioiiH  than 
Chinese. 


IfS: 
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White  depravity 
aoipMaea  thnt  of 
the  Chines. 


DiMMUse. 


Deprecitt«s  any 
•oUve  step  to 
restrict  or  excluiie 
Clilneae  immi- 
gration. 


Ciravity  of  the 
duty  which  the 
Commiasion  has 
to  discharge. 


25.  For  open  wickedness  and  fisrade  of  vice,  for  tlie  public  defence  and 
spread  of  it  in  various  alluring  forms,  for  the  numbers  of  youths  inocu- 
lated by  it,  there  is  no  comparison  betwe<-n  the  two ;  white  vice  and 
depravity  are  far  ahead,  more  insidions;.  more  alloring.  more  permanently 
injurious. 

26.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  whatever  of  the  presence  of  Ie|)i-(>8y 
among  the  Chinese.  Now  and  thm  one  hears  a  report  to  that  effect,  l>ut 
in  those  cases  reported  upon  by  Englisli  doctors  they  have  denied  alto- 
gether its  existence.  They  have.  I  beliere.  some  singular  and  peculiar 
illnesses  among  themselves,  such  as  prodooe  wasting  away  and  death,  l>ut 
these  do  not  spread  beyond  themselvr^  althoagfa  said  to  tie  almost  invari- 
ably fatal  among  that  people. 

27.  No.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  legal  aspect  of  Uie  Chinese  question, 
as  that  is  not  bafore  me ;  nor  have  I  alluded  to  the  treaties,  as  these  .suK- 
jects  will  naturally  come  in  their  order  before  the  Commission,  and  are, 
after  all,  matter  of  diplomatic  negotiation.  But  I  do  as  a  citizen  and  a 
very  old,  early  pioneer  of  British  Columbia,  deprecate  any  active  step 
whatever  being  taken,  since  my  ofMuion  has  been  asked — certainly  for  the 
present — either  to  restrict  or  exclude  diinese  immigration  into  Britisii 
Columbia.  It  would  not  take  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed  to  drive 
them  entirely  out  of  the  country,  the  effinrt  of  which  would  be  simply  dis 
astrous.  I  am  aware  it  is  a  ntatter  even  now  in  serious  discussion  among 
some  of  their  leading  men  here,  and  the^e  have  been  advised  before  taking 
any  active  step  in  that  direction  to  await  the  result  of  this  Commission. 
Of  its  existence  and  objects  they  are  well  aware,  and  expect  its  report 
with  an  interest  they  do  not  affect  to  cooceaL,  for  it  will,  for  good  or  evil, 
affect,  and  that  perha^^  for  a  long  period,  enormous  interests — Hociai, 
tinancial,  and  political. 

HEintT  P.  Pkllew  Crease. 


ONDERDONK.  Andbkw  Ondbrdoxk.  civil  engineer  and  contractor;  eighteen  years 
engaged  on  railroads :  eight  yaars  a  resident  of  California  and  Britisii 
Columbia  ;  contractor  for  sectioiK  60,  61,  62,  63,  92,  93,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  British  Columbia,  for  Dominion  Government ; 
subsequently  contractor  for  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  froD> 
Savona's  into  Eagle  Pass,  B.C.  :  has  employed  as  high  as  9,000  men  at 
one  time — 6,000  Chinese  and  3,000  whites,  and  has  studied  their 
habits  and  adaptation  for  work,  gives  the  following  answers  to  the 
questions  submitted : — 


'ChineHC  Immi- 
Krau^B  laborers  in 
Kood  health,  who 
do  not  burden 
public  charities, 
who  are  indus- 
trious, sober,  law- 
abiding,  true  to 
their  contracts, 
who  do  not  inter- 
fere with  whites 
save  in  labor 
market,  and  who 
on  first  coming 
supplied  a  felt 
want. 


1.  Laborers. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  No  ;  they  take  good  care  of  themaelTes. 

4.  They  i  re  industrious,  sober.  eeoncMmcal,  and  law-abiding ;  they  ai'C 
not  drunken,  extravagant,  or  turboleot. 

5.  Yes,  to  the  letter. 

6.  Nr. 


ywfmfm^^^ 
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)ect  its  report 
r  good  or  evil, 
terests — social, 

LEW  Crease. 


eighteen  years 
•nia  and  British 
!,  93,  Canadian 
1  Goveniuient ; 
Company  tVom 
as  9,000  men  at 
LS  studied  their 
answers  to  the 


)iding;  they  ai* 


7.  Yes. 

8.  I  do  not  know. 

9.  1  do  not  know  when  the  agitation  began.   Politicians  make  the  chief   '^fiH'"'.'"  >'''*'">' 
agitation  to  gain  votes  from  ignorant  people. 

10.  No:  they  live  by  themselves,  and  do  not  associate  with  whites  to  NoUnjiiiioiixio 
.;•'"'  '  health  or  imhllc 

any  extent.  ,„,aco.    ii„vc 

<'ontrlbiil(!il  III 
1  J     VuB  <lovoloimu'iit  of 

1  I.     les,  provimt'. 

12.  Yes:  in  order  to  complete  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  alone  *'h(nes«Miill  lu- 
o  AAA  -ii  u  •  J  •  ii.  •  •  "  ceHWiry,  iinil  for 
2,000  more  will  be  required  m  the  coming  spring.  c.  r  r.  I'.noomoro 

will  ho  iiiiiuirctl 

13.  The   development   of  the  country  would   be  retarded  and  many   "    "**'" 
industries  abandoned. 

14.  For  railway  work,  2,000  more.    The  gravel  mines  will  give  work  to  White  torn nmiiot 
a  larue  numl)er  besides  ;  white  men  cannot  make  these  gravel  mines  pay.  I"",hI^  pn>\"'^* 

].').  Owing  to  the  mining,  British  Columbia  will  support  more  Chinamen  Hiitlsh  <  "loiiihin 

than  whites.     The  presence  of  Chinamen  give  much  busintss  to  whites.       moro  chinipiun 

than  H'hilcH. 

16.  Most  of  them  would  have  to  do  their  own  work  or  pay  exorbitant  urn  fordic  (  hi- 
rates,  which  would  discourage  them  from  bringing  tiieir  families  into  the  'woum  no!  I'rinK 
province.  '"  "'^•''"  f'oniii.s. 

17.  I  am  confident  that  the  matter  of  Chine.st^  iih'nigration  will  regulate  '  '"J"""' |','"|'j'i 

itself ;  that  Chinamen  will  cease  to  come  when  they  are  not  in  fleniand.  ivKtihitcd  by  dc- 

iiiiiiul  ami  siipply 

18.  I  think  it  will  regulate  itself;  but  if  any  action  is  Uken  it  should  i.es\ri"m"''I.rtion  '' 
be  made  know  1  a  year  before  going  into  eft'ect ;  and,  as  any  re.sti'iction  should  be  iriviMi. 
will  be  experimental,  it  should  be  made  tor  a  short  length  of  time,  and  Ih'o'poiii'y  s'limikl 
renewed,  if  found  popular,  or  rescinded  if  found  detrimental.  '',"  ""'}; ''"' " 


19.  No  ;  instance  mining,  and  the  fisheries,  and  the  railway.  I  lia\e 
tried  to  encourage  whites  to  come  as  well  as  Chinese.  I  do  not  believe 
in  assisted  immigration  for  whites.  Those  who  are  good  for  anything  do 
not  need  it  ;  those  who  do  are  always  a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the 
whites.  Many  industries,  now  giving  employment  to  seventy-tive  per  cent, 
of  Chinese  and  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  whites,  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
4is  non-paying,  in  a  competitive  sense,  with  other  countries,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  Chinese,  thus  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  loose  their 
Occupation. 

"20.  Yes  ;  the  more  Chinese  the  more  employment  for  whites. 

21.  I  believe  it  has  ;  but  white  labor  is  very  scarce  room  foi-  many 
more. 

22.  No;  the  employment  of  Chinese  has  created  openings  that  other- 
wisp  would  not  exist. 


.\  ('oiii.biiu'd  I'lVorl 
III  brinK  in. 
whiles  vvimlil  d;> 
no  koimI. 


Chiiiosi'  iniili! 
I'liiployini'iil  for 
wliili's. 

Oponing  up  of 
piiblii'  hkiKitt  had 
iittnu'ted  whilt^ 
iininiKi'aiils. 
Cliiiicso  liiivi'  nut 
I'rtiinlcd  wliiU; 
iininiKi'aliiin. 


23.  The  influence  of  Chinese  upon  the  morals  of  whites  cuts  no  figure 
one  way  or  the  other.    It  is  too  insignificant  and  rare  to  need  mention.  il;','„i"|""'f'wh 


on 

hitOH. 


24.  The  proportion  of  depravetl  and  innnoral  Chinamen  is  smaller  than  I'roporiion  of 
.t^,^,  ,  depraved  hiiuiU 

m  any  other  ,ilass  1  know  oi.  uuiouk  chinamen. 
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25.  No  ;  they  are  quiet  and  retiring  at  their  worst.     Ninety-nine  \»t 
cent,  of  the  Chinese  here  are  industrious  and  steady. 


r>o  not  flaunt 
their  riroB. 


26.  No  ;  I  have  never  seen  a  single  case  of  leprosy  in  some  6,000  that 
I  knew  individually. 

Any  sudden  rett  27.  No  ;  except  to  say  that  any  radical  or  sudden  restriction  will  clusc. 

clMe  down  many    down  many   industries  and    seriously   injure  the   prosperity   of  British 
industries.  Columbia.  ' 

Andrew  Ondekdonk. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  August  9th,  1884. 

"WHARTON.    Emily   Wh.\rtox,  exaDiine<l : 

« 
Q.   What  is  your  name? — A.   Emily  Wharton. 


Fotir  years  nn 
opium-smoker. 


Misery  led  to 
Indulgence. 


Q.  What  age  are  you  t— A.   I  am  twenty  years  of  age. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lieen  an  opium-smoker  ? — A.   About  four  years. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  to  smoke  opium  in  Victoria  1 — A.  No  ;  I  learned  in 
Han  Francisco. 

Q.  Why  did  you  commence  to  smoke  opium? — A.  Why  do  people 
commence  to  drink  ?  Trouble,  I  suppose,  led  me  to  smoke.  I  think  it  i.s 
lietter  than  drink.  People  who  smoke  opium  do  not  kick  up  rows  ;  tliey 
injure  no  one  but  themselves,  and  1  do  not  think  they  injure  themselves 
veiy  much.  I  know  opium-smokers  who  are  sixty-five  and  seventy  years 
of  age.  Tliere  is  a  man  over  there  who  ha.s  smoked  opium  for  thirty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  i-ead  De  Quincy's  Opium  Eater? — A.  I  have. 


Q.   Had  that  book  anything  to  do  with    leading   you    to  become 


Ull 


A  frank  critii'iHni 

Opium  Kaier',""^"  opium-smoker? — A.  No  :  I  wa.s  an  opium-smoker  before  I  read  his  liDok 
I  believe  he  has  drawn  more  on  his  imagination  thsn  on  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  realize  the  plea.sure.s  and  visions  he  dilates  on  ?— A.  No ; 
nor  I  l)elieve  does  any  opium-smoker.  I  believe  De  Quincy's  book  is  u 
pack  of  lies. 

Could  not  live  Q.   If  it  does  not  afford  you  any  such  pleasure  as  that  author  descrihes, 

without  the  druK.  ^j,y  j^  ^^^  smoke  ?  —A.   Because  I  must ;  I  could   not  live  without  it. 

I  smoke  partly  because  of  the  quiet  enjoyment  it  gives,  but  mainly  to 

escape  from  the  horrors  which  would  ensue  did  I  not  smoke.  To  be  twenty 

four  hours  without  smoking  Ls  to  suffer  worse  tortures  than  the  lost. 


Feels  all  right 
after  influeiiL-c 
has  piisscd  away. 


Symptoms  of 
needing  it. 


Q.  But  does  not  the  smoking  make  you  wretched,  just  as  drinking 
would  ? — A.  No  ;  I  require  aViout  twelve  pipes,  then  I  fall  into  a  state  of 
somnolence  and  complete  rest.  When  I  awake  I  feel  all  right,  ami  can 
attend  to  fixing-up  the  house.  I  am  brisk,  and  can  work  as  well  as  any 
l)ody  else.  I  do  not  feel  sick  or  nervous,  neither  have  I  the  inclination 
to  smoke  more  opium. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  return  to  the  use  of  the  drug  ? — A.  Ah  '  that's 
it ;  there  is  a  time  when  my  hand.s  fail  me  ;  tears  fall  from  my  eyes ;  I 
am  ready  to  sink ;  then  I  come  here  and  for  a  few  bits  have  a  .smoke 


which  seb 
smoking, 
health;  b 

W.  I  do 
woman  ?— 
that  all  th 
San  Franc 
and  many 

Q.  Are 

A.  No  ;  tl 
harm.  Di 
woman  dri 

(i.  You 
as  this,  ho\ 
in  such  pla 
i"g  or  sleej 
eneed.  In 
speak  to  th 
whiff  of  the 
to  speak  or 
Ket  your  pif 
idle  talk.  1 
I  l)elieve  th 
white  men, 

Q.  You 
I  was  well 
jsto  into  that 

Q.  Have 

nection  wit 
though  :   th 
need  not  ha 
nice  rooms 
all  events  , 
should  shu 
and  brandy 
•wyond  the 

Q.  Is  th. 


Major  L. 
of  Brill 
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'J^eg  leave 
Chinese  cit 
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which  sets  me  right.  There  is  too  much  nonsense  tnlketl  about  opiuni- 
Riiioking.  Life  without  it  would  be  unendurable  for  ine.  1  am  in  excellent 
health;  but,  I  suppose,  evwy  one  has  their  own  troubles,  and  I  have  mine. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  be  oflenaive,  but  are  you  what   is  called  a  fast  Oplum-Hmokiirn. 
woman  ? — A.  I  am.     But  you  would  l>e  greatly  mistaken  if  you  imagined 
that  all  the  women  who  come  here  to  smoke  are  of  that  character.     In 
San  Francisco  I  have  known  some  of  the  firat  people  visit  opium  houses, 
and  many  respectable  people  do  the  same  here. 

Q.  Are  women  of  your  class  generally  addicted  to  opium-smoking  ? —  !jH?"'"i'"*  ii '.  1 
A.  No  ;  they  are  more  addicted  to  drink,  and  drink  dotjs  them  far  mon*  tlmn  npium. 
harm.     Drink  excites  passion,  whereas  this  allays  it  ;  and  when  a  fast 
woman  drinks  she  goes  to  ruin  pretty  quick. 

ii.  You  have  for  four  years  l>een  accustomed  to  go  to  opium  dons  such  Novor  experien- 
iWi  this,  how  have  you  been  treated  by  the  Chinamen  whom  you  have  met  f^i„''"{iin^"Sn'7ii 
ill  such  places  ?— A.  They  never  interfered  with  me  in  the  least.     Wak-  an  opium  den. 
iiig  or  sleeping,  one  act  of  rudeness  from  a  Chinaman  I  have  never  experi- 
enced.    In  that  respect  they  are  far  superior  to  white  men.      Unless  you 
speak  to  them  they  will  not  even  speak  to  you  ;  and,  indeed,  after  the  first 
whifiof  the  opium  you  have  no  de.^ire  to  speak.  You  rather  restnt  having 
to  speak  or  being  spoken  to  ;  and  when  you  want  the  smoke  the  desire  to 
j(et  your  pipe  ready  is  far  too  earnest  a  business  to  allow  of  any  desire  for 
idle  tiilk.    But  I  have  known  Chinamen  who  were  not  opium-smokers,  and 
I  believe  they  are  far  more  certain  not  to  offend  or  molest  a  woman  than 
white  men,  especially  white  men  with  a  gla.ss  in. 

Q.  You  express  yourself  well,  you  have  l)een  well  educated  ?  -A.  Yes  : 
I  was  well  etlucated,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  now.  We  will  not 
j;o  into  that.     Of  course  I  have  not  given  you  my  real  name. 


If  upium  joinlx 
arc  not  liuonscd 
whiskey  saloonH 
be  < 


Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  bearing  on  opium-smoking  in  con- 
nection witli  the  Chinese  here  in  Victoria  ? — A.  No  :  I  will  .say  this, 
though  :  that  if  opium  houses  were  licensed  as  drinking  saloons  are  one  »ho>ild  be  cloned, 
need  not  have  to  come  into  such  holes  as  this  to  smoke.  Theiv  would  be 
nice  rooms  with  nice  couches,  and  the  degradation  would  l>e  mitigated.  At 
all  events  I  think  the  government  that  will  not  license  an  opium  saloon 
should  shut  up  public  houses  and  hotels  where  they  sell  vitriol  for  whiskey 
and  brandy,  and  where  men  kill  themselves  with  a  certainty  and  a  rapidity 
I'eyond  the  power  of  opium. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — No. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  October  18th,  1884. 

ilajor  L.  T.  Dupont,  District  Insj)ector  for  the  Inland  Revenue  District  DUPONT. 
o^  British  Columbia,  answers  certain  questions  as  follows  :- — 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  request  in  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I 
'heg  leave  to  send  you  herewith  a  return  of  the  excise  duty  collected  from 
Chinese  cigar  manufacturers  in  this  city  for  year  ended  30th  June  last 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  I  give  you  also  the  amount  paid  by  white 
•cigar  makers  for  the  same  periods. 


I. 
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ChineMi  very 
meUiadio«l  and 
rcfrular  In  their 
dejulnn  with 
Inland  Revonae 
I>epartment. 


I.USChineao 
employed  in 
mining  for  Kold. 


Chineae  worlcing 
riainw  white 
miners  had 
abandoned. 


In  a  grtsM  inanjr 
things  the  Chinese 
miner  under  the 
same  expense  as 
the  white. 


lATge  proflta 
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from  Chinese 
mining. 


For  flsval  year 
ending  30th  June, 
I88l,n,731.75 
collected  from 
Chinese  manu- 
facturers in  B.  C. 


1B2 


I  beg  to  state  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  the  Chinese  are  very 
methodical  and  regular  in  their  dealings  with  the  department,  8ubiiiiHsi\f 
to  regulations  and  prompt  in  making  their  returns  paying  their  duties. 

I  enclose  you  also  the  report  of  the  minister  of  niiiieH  for  this  pn>viiii't', 
laid  before  the  local  legislature  at  its  last  session,  as  rei^uested  lit  voiir 
letter. 

In  the  tabular  statement  at  the  commencement  of  this  report  it  is 
shown  that  out  of  the  total  of  1,965  men  employed  in  mining  for  gold  in 
this  province  in  the  year  ending  31st  Decemlier,  1883,  1,458  wereOliiiifsc, 
500  were  whites,  and  seven  Indians. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  claims  in  the  province  are  ownod  mid 
worked  by  Chinese,  their  more  frugal  habits,  their  greater  industry,  miil 
more  moderate  expectations  of  reward,  making  profitable  to  them  rlninis 
that  the  white  miners  regard  as  not  having  suflicient  attraction. 

Indeed  in  many  cases  the  Chinese  are  working  claims  that  white  iiiiiifi's 
have  abandoned,  and  obtaining  from  them  very  good  wages. 

Thus,  but  for  the  Chinese,  the  production  of  gold  in  this  couiiiry  would 
not  reach  nearly  the  sum  shown. 

The  Chinese  miner,  although  more  fnigal  in  his  habits  than  the  white 
miner,  has  in  many  items  to  incur  exactly  the  same  expenditure  us  tlif 
white  miner.  His  picks  and  shovels,  axes  and  saws,  wear  out  fiiuully 
with  the  white  miner's.  His  horses  and  harnesses,  either  to  hire  oi-  own, 
cost  him  as  much  ;  and  man  for  man  he  pvys  as  much  for  travelling  (>itlii'i 
by  stage,  railway  or  steamer.  Nails  and  other  hardware  are  its  dear  t<' 
him,  and  as  necessary  in  building  flumes,  or  wing-dams,  or  in  other  wnys. 
In  hydraulic  mining  he  needs  the  same  description  and  quantity  of  Imsc. 
He  wears  the  same  rubber  boots.  He  has  to  pay  the  same  rat«'s  toi' 
transportation  or  teaming  of  his  supplies  and  groceries  from  the  coast,  luid 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  miner  does  not  stint  himself  either  in 
quantity  or  qunlity  of  food.  In  no  way  does  the  Chinese  miner  intcitViT 
with  the  privilege  of  the  white  miner  to  prospect  lus  energetically  as  he 
may  please  for  gold.  The  country  is  open  to  all,  and  whatever  favor  or 
assistaiice  is  given  is  to  the  white  miner,  certainly  not  to  the  Chinese.  \ 
iarge  amount  of  profit  accrues  to  the  white  community  from  Cliiiies*> 
mining  ;  certain  articles  needed  by  the  Cliinese  miner  being  nianut'aeturp<i 
by  white  labor,  and  all  steamboat  and  stage  lines  travelled  over  Iwing  owncil 
by  white  companies. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  T.  DuPONT. 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Eisq., 

Secretary  of  Chinese  Commission, 
Ottawa. 

Statement  of  revenue  collected  from  Chinese  manufacturers  in  liritish 
Columbia,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1884,  and  tor 
three  months  ending  30th  September,  1884  : 

Fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1884. 

Duty  on  cigars ^1,581.75 

Licenses 1 50,00 


*1,731.75 
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TllKBK    MONTMB    BNDINQ  30tII  KbPTKMBKR,   \HHi. 

Duty  on  cigani i$    529.53 

Licenses 1 50.00 


|«7»..V<  for  throo 
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Wth  Hcptuiiiber. 
IWH. 


I   679.53 


ocl 


Statkment  of  excise  revenue  received  froni  European  cigar  ninnufacturent,  Itcvonuc  rocoiv 
for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Ist  July,  1883,  and  ending  30th  June,  n'ian'uriu:Uirar*(or 
1884,  and  for  the  three  months  commencing  Ist  July  and  ending  •J^JK?"^"''' 
30th  September,  1884  :  v>,y>s*.i». 

Revenue  from  Ist  July,  1883,  kndin»i  30tii  June,  1884. 

Duty  on  cigars #5,682.70 

Licenses 300.00 


«5,982.70 

Three  months  endin(s  .30th  September,  1884. 

Duty  on  cigars :$1,252. 1 2 

Licenses 300.00 


«1,.552.12 


|1,J»2.12. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  14th  Octolwr,  1884. 


H.  N.  Good, 

Collector  of  Inluml  Rfmniie. 


STATEMENTS  PUT  IN. 


Statement  of    the   Hon. 
British  Columbia: 


M.    W.  T.   Dr.\ke,  President  of  the  Council,  DRAKE. 


I  have  been  a  resident  in  British  Columbia  since  1859,  practicing  my 

profession  as  Iwrrister  and  solicitor.     The  Chinese  did  not  appear  in  any 

large  number  until  after  1870,  but  even  l)efore  that  time  they  gr(>,dually 

absofljed  all  the  light  laljor  which  used  to  be  done  by  white  people.  They 

•iret  invaded  the  washing  interests  and  gradually  ousted  the  women  who 

(lid  this  work ;  then  they  absorbed  the  market-garden  work,  and  are  now  the 

sole  suppliers  of  garden  produce  ;  and  in  all  the  various  industries  which 

^luire  light  work  they  have  driven  all  competitors  from  the  field.     The 

pffect  of  this  is  that  white  people  will  not  come  to  compete  with  the 

Chinese,  and  one  consequence  is  that  all  persons  requiring  house-work  done 

*re  driven  to  employ  Chinese  at  extravagant  wages.    #25  to  |30  a  month 

18  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages,  and  they  are  so  well  organized  that  if  any 

attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  wages  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  servant. 

They  will  not  compete  against  each  other,  and  the  ordinarj^  law  governing 

•lemand  and  supply  is  entirely  evaded  by  a  higher  law  of  compulsion.  If 

I  any  one  attempts  to  act  for  himself  in  this  direction,  the  general  body 

[nave  means  at  their  disposal  to  compel  obedience  to  their  rules.   False 

I  charges  are  trumped  up  against  the  offender,  or  his  fears  are  worked  upon 

I  so  that  they  dare  not  disobey  their  secret  rulers. 

1  liave   had   a  very  large   experience   in   Chinese  cases,  especially  in 
|cfii)iiual    cases,  and  I  find  that   where   Chinese   alone   are  concerned  a 
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conviction  in  Imrdiy  ever  ohtained.  The  calendar  of  convictions  <;i«es 
no  criterion  of  the  nuinl)er  of  offences.  Several  murders  have  Ikvh 
committed  and  no  clue  to  the  perpetrators  The  adminiKtration  of  Justin 
obtains  no  luutistanoe  whatever  from  the  Chinese  theiuHelves  ;  if,  hnwfvi'r. 
the  question  is  one  Iwtween  Chinese  and  white  persons,  the  Chincsf 
strain  every  nerve  to  obtain  ii  conviction,  and  are  utterly  indilTfrent 
whether  the  charge  is  brought  against  the  real  criminal  or  some  other 
white  person. 

The  Chinese  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  truth,  and  it  is  a  univfrsal 
comment  on  their  evidence  that  you  cannot  l)elieve  anything  they  siw 
They  shelter  themselves  under  their  ignorance  of  the  Englisli  lanj{uii){f  sn 
that  no  croR.s-examination  oin  retuih  them,  and  it  is  generally  ItclicviKi 
that  the  interpreters  guitl  lie  evidence.  In  one  case  that  camt-  licfort 
me,  a  charge  of  murder  s  preferred  against  a  Chinese,  and  lif  was 
arrested.  The  murder  wa-  mmitte<l  at  Seattle,  and  the  present-*^  of  tin- 
prisoner  distinctly  sworn  to.  I  was,  however,  in  a  position  to  prove  that 
the  prisoner  was  on  his  way  from  San  Francisco  to  Victoria  "t  the  time 
of  the  alleged  offence,  and  after  producing  that  evidence  the  jjrosfcutors 
who  were  applying  for  extradition  abandoned  further  proceedinjjs,  hut 
conipelle<l  the  prisoner's  friends  to  pay  ^250  for  expenses,  statiiif?  if  they 
did  not  do  so  they  would  have  him  arrested  on  some  other  charj{c.  Thi- 
reason  I  after  discovered  was  that  the  prisoner  had  refused  to  pay  a  sum 
to  a  secret  society  which  exists  ain  iig  them.  They  are  governed  liy  law> 
of  their  own  entirely  uncontrolled  by  the  laws  of  the  country  wliei'c  thoy 
reside. 

The  Chinese  never  pay  any  taxes  connected  with  estates  of  dcceaRfd 
Chinese,  and  it  is  impossible  to  discover  anything  connected  witli  their 
property.  The  number  of  Chinese  who  entirely  evade  taxation  is  very 
large,  so  much  so  that  I  doubt  if  above  five  per  cent,  of  the  lalnjrinf;  cla-sses 
pay  any  tax  at  all.  They  arrive  here  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  iiiid  in 
that  condition  a  very  large  number  remain  to  the  end  of  time. 

Prostitution  of  the  most  flagrant  character  is  carried  on  wluMcvtr  a 
few  men  are  oollected.  The  women  are  slaves  and  sold  by  their  import*'!^ 
at  prices  varying  from  $300  to  $600.  Cases  connected  with  the  8y8t«>in  Imve 
frequently  iMjen  brought  before  the  court,  and  in  no  case  have,  I  think,  the 
true  facts  ever  been  elicited.  The  complaint  of  inveighling  boys  into 
these  dens  of  infamy,  and  the  diceases  which  are  there  caught,  are  numerous 
and  painful. 

The  Chinese  are  not  settlers  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  are  no  l 
benefit  to  the  country  as  settlers  ;  they  tend  to  exclude  a  more  valuaWf 
population,  and  even  where  they  are  engaged  in  numbers  the  employers 
would  prefer  whit*  people  but  cannot  get  them.  The  numbers  that  m 
in  the  province  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  as  the  leading  merchants  do 
not  wi.sh  the  numbers  to  he  known,  but  there  can  be  very  few  sliort  of 
18,000.  It  is  not  expected  that  those  present  should  be  driven  away,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  such  restrictive  legislation  will  be  passed  as  to  prevent 
their  influx.  There  are  sufficient  numbers  here  to  fulfil  all  the  requireineiit! 
of  labor  for  years  to  come,  and  if  restriction  is  granted  we  shall  find  tiiat  | 
white  labor  will  become  more  plentiful  at  once. 

M.  W.  T.  Tybwhitt  Dkakf. 
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Sutcinciit  of  KnightR  of  Labor  L.  A.  No.  i<,0!7,  Nantiiiuo,  B,  C  : 

Hritish  Coluiuliiii  haH  Ixwii  well  (l<«crilMKl  lut  a  land  of  alinoHt   liiiiitlimH 
rewmri'wt  ;  hut  few  eountrit'o  in  the  whole  world   have  Imen  so  favored 
l(j-  nature,  certainly  no  other   |H)rtion  of  the  Dominion.    Though,  |i(mHil)ly, 
IMNvsessing  a   HHialler   area  of  agricultural    land   than  Honie  of  the  other 
[triiv  iiiceH,  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  compeiiHates  for  thin,  while  her 
other  lulvantAges  throw  everything  else  into  the   Hhade.     The  climate  is 
unrivalled  ;  there  are  great  foreiitH  of  tlie  Hnest  timln-r  ;  the  fisheries  furnish 
an  i-xhiiustlesA  source  of  wealth.     <iold  has  been  found  in  large  (juantities, 
uml  many  other  useful  and  valuable  metals  an<  known  to  tuTur.      Indeed, 
fmni  the  many  valuahle  discoveries  already   made,  and  constantly   being 
iiii''l(',  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  metalliferous  deposits  are  extn-mely  rich 
..lid  very  ext«n8ive.      In  addition   to  all   those  advantages  the   provincr 
jK)SKes.se8  a  right  royal  dower  in   her  \ast  stores  of  coal  and   iron,  which 
rfndtM-  her  well  rttte«l  to  l»econ>e   the  seat   of  great  nurnufacturing  indus- 
tries,    (ieographically  the  jtrovince  is  also   well  situated  for  trade,  and, 
with   her    numerous  splendid   harl>or8,  is  in  a  commanding  position   fur 
carrying  ou  an  ext^-nded  foreign    commerce      Taken  all   in    all    British 
('ohnnbia  is  a  grand  province,  a  most  valualile  addition  to  the  Dominion. 
No  one  of  the  other  provinces  has  all  the  means  within  herself,  as  she 
has.  of  liecoming  a   rich   and   populous  nation,   with   large   agricultural, 
mining,  manufacturing  and  commercial  industries      Surely  then,  it  should 
I  \v  the  aim,  as  it  is  the  luanifest  duty,  of  all  Canadian  statesmen  to  attach 
thi.s  giimd  province  to  the   Dominion   in   the    firmest   manner    po.ssible. 
Tliey  should  seek  to  develop  her  immense   resources  in  such  a  nnmnei  as 
I  will  conduce   to  the  best   interests  of  the  whole  nation.      They   should 
i'ii(l»'iivor  U)    settle  her   lands   with   an   intelligent,    independent    people, 
I  imliued  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  and   bound  to  their  brethren  in  the 
iitlu'r    provinces    by  the  sympathetic    ties  which   always  exist   Iwtween 
I  those  who  are  akin   in  blood,  who  speak  a  conmion  language,   who  have 
I  tlie  same  manners  and  customs,  who  have  been   trained   under   the  same 
llftw.s,  in.stitutions,  rules,  and   usages,  and   who  are  aninnited   by  the  .same 
Ihope.s,  aims,   and  aspirations.     Such  a   people  would   be  of   incalculable 
l«er\ice  in  eradicating  those  prevalent,  narrow,  sectional  feelings,  and  local 
lit^lousies,  l)orn  of  long-continue<l   isolation  and  neglect,  and    in   infusing 
land  spreading  a  wide,  healthy,  national  sentiment,  and  an  abiding  faith 
Till  the  resources  and   destinies   of    the  great  Dominion,  without  which 
'('anadu  can  never  beooiv^  a  great  nation,  uiiited  and  powerful. 

That  the  Chinese  are  not  such  a  people  it  hardly  requires  argument  to 
Iprove.  All  who  have  ever  come  into  close  contact  with  them  are  satisfied 
Itliat  they  are  not  only  a  most  undesirable  but  a  positively  dangerous  class 
n  any  country  having  free  popular  institutions.  The  great  Australasian 
olonies  recognized  the  danger  and  enacted  laws  to  restrict  their  coming, 
»bile  our  nearest  neighbors  the  United  States  have  been  forced  to  prohi- 
P'it  their  entry  into  that  great  country  ;  and  our  own  experience  confirms 
Ithat  of  others  and  warns  us  of  the  dangers  of  allowing  them  to  come  to  our 
phores. 
They  have  no  conception  of  a  popular  government :  by  the  people,  of  the 
ople,  and  for  the  people,  and  consequently  are  not  fitted  to  enter  into  our 
olitical  life  ;  nor  do  they  seem  desirous  of  doing  so,  for.  except  in 
j*^rj  mre  cases,  they  never  attempt  to  stssimilate  with  us  ;  nor  do  they  ever 
Nuntarily  conform  to  our  laws,  rules  and  usages,  but  remain  under  all 
fireumstances  a  distinct  and  separate  people,  having  distinct  and  .separate 
^taking  no  part  in  our  social  or  political  life,  and  having  no  sympi'thy 
M  our  higher  aims  and  objects. 
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They  contribute  but  little  to  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and  tliat  little 
is  always  difficult  and  expensive  to  collect,  as  they  evade  the  payment  of 
taxes  in  all  possible  ways.  Did  they  come  as  settlers,  and  help  to  liuilcl 
up  the  country,  there  possibly  might  not  be  e  >  much  objection  to  them  ; 
but  it  is  well  known  they  only  come  to  enrich  themselves,  without  uny 
thought  of  staying.  They  are  simply  parasites  preying  upon  our  resources. 
and  draining  the  country  of  the  natural  wealth  which  should  go  to  eniitli 
it,  and  serve  to  still  further  develop  it,  but  which  all  goes  to  their  native 
land,  from  whence  comes  their  chief  supplies  oi  food  and  clothinj,',  and  to 
which  they  invariably  return  dead  or  alive.  They  have  no  ties  to  liind 
them  to  this  lend,  for  they  come  without  wives  or  families,  and  larely 
make  permanent  investments,  holding  their  property  in  such  a  foim  as 
can  be  easily  realized  upon,  or  carried  with  them.  At  least  such  is  Dur 
experience:  for  out  of  1,000  Chinese  in  this  district  oidy  three  or  four 
have  wives,  while  not  one  has  made  a  permanent  investment,  thus  proving; 
the  temporary  nat\ire  of  their  residence.  They  live,  generally,  in  wretdiwl 
hovels,  dark,  ill-ventilated,  filthy,  and  unwholsome,  and  crowded  tof^etlier 
in  such  numbers  as  must  utterly  preclude  all  ideas  of  comfort,  morality, 
or  even  decency,  while  from  the  total  absence  of  all  sanitary  arraiij,'('nieiits, 
their  quarters  are  an  al)omination  to  the  eyes  and  nostrils  and  a  constant 
source  of  danger  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  community. 

Weighty  though  the  above  may  be,  we  have  other  and  higher  reasons 
for  desiring  to  exclude  Chinese  labor.  All  history  proves  that  a  fiec. 
manly,  intelligent,  antl  contented  lalwring  population,  is  the  fo.indatinn 
and  the  .source  of  the  prosperity  of  any  and  every  nation,  and  essentiiil 
to  the  stability  of  free,  popular  institutions.  No  nation  has  ever  yt 
become  or  remained  free  and  powerful,  which  degraded  its  labor  or  soiiijht 
to  deprive  its  workers  of  a  just  share  in  the  produce  of  their  toil.  Now, 
Chinese  labor  is  confes.sedly  of  a  low,  degraded,  and  servile  tyjie,  the 
inevitable  result  of  whose  employment  in  competition '  with  tree  w  liite 
labor  is  to  lower  and  Jegrade  the  latter  without  any  apprecial)le  elevation 
of  the  former.  Theii  standard  of  living  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  [lossilil' 
point,  and,  being  without  family  ties,  or  any  of  those  institutions  wliidi 
are  essential  to  the  existence  and  progress  of  our  civilization,  ;hey  aif 
enabled  to  not  only  live  but  to  grow  rich  on  wages  far  below  the  jowesi 
minimum  at  which  we  can  possibly  exist.  They  are  'Jius  fitted  to  lieeoii.t 
all  too  dangei  /as  competitors  in  the  labor  market,  while  their  iloiilfi 
servility,  tlu^  natural  outcome  of  centuries  of  grinding  poverty  aiiJ 
humble  submission  to  a  most  oppressive  system  of  government,  rendtr* 
them  doubly  dangerous  us  the  willing  tools  whereby  grasjiinj;  iuJ 
tyrannical  employers  grind  down  all  lalior  to  the  lowest  living  jioiut. 

It  is  for  this  latter  rea,son,  chiefly,  that  we  object  to  the  Chine.se,  n"' 
altogtjvher  because  they  accept  lower  wages.  In  many  pursuits,  in 
mining  especially,  Chinese  lalwr  is  little,  if  any,  cheaper  than  wlii« 
labor :  for  while  the  individuals  receive  less  the  collective  aiinnint  \m 
is  little,  if  any,  less  than  white  labor  would  receive,  while  by  the  liitt(T| 
the  work  is  almost  invariably  Iwtter  and  quicker  done.  But  white  iiiffl; 
demand  the  treatment  of  rational  l)eings,  while  Chinese  are  content  to 
treatetl  like  beasts  of  Ijurden,  consequently  they  are  preferred  hy  all  »l!«| 
seek  to  tyrannize  over  their  fellows,  or  who  are  resolved  to  keeyi  toijeth'' 
a  great  fortune,  regardless  of  how  their  country  prospers. 

Had  our  provincial  legislature  tulopted  in  the  past  a  wise,  liWra. 
statesmanlike  policy,  instead  of  a  narrow,  .sectional  one,  the  natioiwj 
protective  tx)licy  of  the  Dominion  would  have  been  pr'jductive  of  v'"'' 
results  in  this   province.     Our  wonderful  natnrp.l  resources  would  Its' 
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lieeii  more  fully  developed  than  they  now  are,  and  we  would  not  now  be 
suffering  so  severely  from  the  keen  competition  of  Chinese  laboi-.  We 
should  have  had  the  chance,  at  least,  of  becoming  ourselves  emyloyers  of 
labor,  and  in  any  case  there  would  have  been  a  great  many  collieries  in 
full  operation,  and  the  coal  industry  would  have  been  so  extensive  as  to 
compel  the  creation  of  a  home  maket  by  the  establishment  of  manu- 
facturing industries. 

All  this   lias  been  prevented   by    the   absurdly   stupid    policy  of  our 

provincial  legislature,  aided  by  the  grasping  aniVntion  of  individuals  and 

the  neglect  of  the   Dominion.     For  twelve  long  years  a  very  large,  and 

admittedly  the  best,  portion  of  the  coal  lands  of  the  province  has  been 

locked  up,  so  that  no  person  could  obtain  a  single  acre  on  any  pretence. 

Thus  all  progress  was  ii'ta.rded,  for  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  this 

foolish  policy  prevented  other  portions  of  our  coal  fields  being  thoroughly 

and  systematically  prospecte<l,  though  enough  has  been  done  to  sliow  that 

the  most  valuable  coal  seams  are  within  the  railway  reserve.  And  now,  Ijy 

one  crtwning  act    of    bliMidering  stupidity,  all   hope  of  a  rapid,  sound 

developiiient  of  our  resources  taking  place,  has  been  forever  extinguished. 

There  is  now  no  hope  of  a  number  of  small,  independent  companies  being 

formed  to  work  our  mines,  and  a  consequent  healthy  competition  arising, 

for  hy  the  terms  of  the  infamous  Settlement  Act  all  the  immensely  \aluable  .Settlement  Act 

oal  lands  contained   within  the   vast  railway  reserve  has  been    handed 

(i\c;  to  one  c(;mpany,  the  principal  shareholder  in  which  commenced  but  a 

''■■■:  yeai-s  ago.  without  a    dollar,  to  develop  a  few  acres  of    coal   land, 

*li;oli  the  then  favorable   laws   of  the  province   allowed    him  to  acquire. 

.i'  tha*^   time  the   price  of  producing  and  shipping  the  coal  was  much 

.a;,her  than  now,  while  the  price  obtained  was  if  anything  lowei-.     Yot  so 

[large  havt  -een  tho  profits  that  he  has  accumulated  a  princely  fortune,  and 

IS  Iniconie  all  powerful  in  the  [)rovince,  his  influence   pervading  every 

lart    of    our     provincial     government,    overshadowing    our    provincial 

legLslaturij,  and  threatening  its  very  existence. 

He  is.  (jutside  of  this  grant,  the  largest  coal  owner  in  the  province,  and 

he  largest  employer  of  Chinese  labor,  next  to  the  great  railway  company. 

iv  has  avowed   his  belief  in   and  determination   to  employ   Chinese  in 

eiy  possible  way,  and    his  associates   are    likeniinded  with    liitiLself  : 

herefore  it  is  reasonable   to  i■^uppose  that  the   Island   Railway  will   be 

•onstructed  chiefly   by  Chinese.     Thus  it  will  prove  of  small  benefit  to 

hite  labor,  as  it  will  be  of  little  practical  value  when  finished.     This 

|''Jnipany  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  competition.     While  we 

lust  for  ever  remain  in  the  subordinate   position  of  employees,  must   we 

.'isr  be  forever  compelled   to  endure  the  crushing  competition  of  a 

ce  of  degraded  Asiatics,  who  are  practically  serfs  1 

No  part  of  Vancouver  Island  is  better  suited   than  Nanaimo  to  become  Naniiimo  well 
large  town,  the  site  of  great  manufacturing  industries.     It  is  the  centre  a  groat  manu- 
•fan  extensive  coal  field,  and  surrounded  by   a  large  area  of  first-class  faetiiringoentro. 
icultural    land.     The  harbor  is  a  magnificient  one,   while  the  expen- 
'  of  a  comparatively  sniall  sum  would  give  us  the  largest  dry-dock 
the  world.  Our  trade  rein tions  with  foreign  countries  renders  the  district 
culiarly  suited   for  the   esiablishment  of  woolen  manufactories,  sugar 
fineries,  and  many  other  industries,   while  iron  works  could  be  osta- 
ed,  either  here  or  at  Gomox,  as  abundance  of  the  finest  ore  is  close  at 
nd.    Yet,  by  that  absurd  sectional  policy  which  has  been  ihe  curse  of 
«  country,  no  adva:     ,ge  has  been  taken  of  the  great  natural  facilities  ; 
A  instead  of  being  a  large  thriving  town,  with  a  prosperous  and  con- 
ntwl  jx)pulation,   Nanaimo  remains  to-day  a  comiwratively  small  Ian- 
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men. 


liapid  increase 
of  Chinese 
population. 


guishiiig    village,    her    lands    unsettled,    her    resources    only    paitinllv 
developed,  and  her  sparse  population  largely  composed  of  Chinese. 

And  these  latter  are  increasing  very  rapidly,  taking  up  the  places  of 
white  men.  They  are  thus  not  only  preventing  any  rapid  increase  of  tlu' 
white  population,  but  are  slowly,  yet  none  the  less  surely,  driviiijj;  the 
more  intelligent  of  our  workers  out  of  the  country  and  loweriiij,'  tlu; 
status  of  all  who  remain. 

The  returns  of  the  provincial  revenue  tax  furnish  a  ready,  if  not  veiv 
accurate,  means  of  comparing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Chinese  witli  the 
slower  increase  of  the  white  population.  The  following  are  tht^  tiifuies 
for  the  last  four  years,  as  taken  from  the  official  records  : — 

III  1881    226  Chinese  and  666  Whites  paid  the  tax. 
■     1882    334       "  "     807         "  "       "      " 

1883  459       "  "     845        "         "       "      " 

1884  708       "  "     985         "  "       "      " 

The  returns  for  the  present  year  are  only  up  to  July.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Chinese  immigration  has  increased  very  largely  <luring 
the  last  few  months,  so  that  the  increase  for  this  year  must  be  very  laixe. 
The  figures  are,  h<'\vever,  sufficiently  alarming,  showing,  as  they  do,  that 
the  white  population  has  only  increased  fifty  per  cent.,  while  tho  Cliiiiese 
have  increased  nearly  200  per  cent.  But  when  we  reflect  that  those 
figures  do  not,  by  any  means,  show  us  the  full  extent  of  their  eiicroacli- 
m.>nt,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  collecting  any  tax  from  tliein,  we 
m'ist  be  certain  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  unaccounted  for.  .Vs 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  known  that  there  are,  at  least,  1,000  to  1,200  Chiiicse 
m  the  district. 

Of  these  fully  one-half  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  ami  year 
by  year  they  are  being  so  employetl  in  such  ever-increasing  nujiilnis  as 
renders  it  apparent  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  bulk  of  oui 
minuig  population  will  be  Chinese.  Already,  even,  they  outnuiiihcr  the 
whites  at  the  Wellington  Collieries  by  nearly  100,  the  iiumi)ers  beinjc 
about  450  Chinese  to  a  little  over  300  whites  (possibly  there  tnifjlit  lie 
3.50  whites).  Of  the  former  quite  a  immber  are  still  employed  (lij-'giiift 
coal  in  spite  of  Mr.  Dunsmuir's  assurance  that  they  would  not  lie  so 
employetl.  In  the  other  collieries  only  one-fourth  of  the  total  iiuiiil)ef 
employed  are  Chinese.  The  Vancouver  Coal  Company,  employiiiff  fiOO 
men,  have  1 50  Chinese  ;  the  East  Wellington  Coal  Company,  einpliniu? 
about  fifty  men,  have  twelve  or  thirteen  Chinese.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  working  of  our  coal  niiiies. 
Indeed  the  fact  is  freely  admitted  that  they  might  be  dispeiused  with 
altogether.  In  the  Wellington,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  other 
collieries,  they  monopolize  every  employment,  save  the  diggiu,:,'  miil 
running  the  machinery. 

Thus  our  Iwys  have  very  little  chance  to  be  employed  in  the  niiiies. 
while  out  of  them  nearly  every  other  calling,  where  they  mifflit  find 
profitable  employment,  is  filled  by  the  ubiquitous  heathen.  In  cousei)ueni« 
our  boys  grow  up  to  near  maidioo<l  without  an  opportunity  lo  eain  any 
part  of  their  living,  such  as  they  might  have  were  there  no  Chinese,  aiid 
such  as  boys  have  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Our  girls,  too,  cannot  tind 
remunerative  employment,  from  the  fact  that  the  Chin&se  are  hirj^elv 
employetl  as  domestics.  Thus  every  industry,  every  source  of  emplovnieiit, 
is  being  gradually  filled  by  the  yellow  serfs.  A  healthy  public  sentiment  is 
well  nigh  impoBsible,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  resource  left  us  but  to  lly 
from  evils  we  cannot  successfully  combat. 

We.  therefore,  appeal  to  the  Dominion  to  come  to  our  rescue  before  it  is 
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too  late,  before  our  country  be  overrun  and  our  civilization  buried  beneath 
the  advancing  tide  of  Mongolian  inmiigratiou,  or  we  be  compelled  to  take 
up  arms  to  preserve  ourselves  and  those  liberties  dearer  than  life  itself. 

We  do  not  in  any  way  exaggerate  the  terrors  of  this  great  cancer  on  our 
social,  industrial,  and  political  system.  Living  amongst  the  Chinese,  com- 
pelled by  the  strongest  of  all  means  of  coercive  circumstances,  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  to  labor  with  them  and  in  opposition  to  them,  we 
have  ample  opportunity  of  studying  their  habits  and  acquiring  a  practical 
experience  of  the  crushing  nature  of  the  competition.  We  number  the 
most  considerable,  as  we  certainly  are  the  most  influential,  portion  of  the 
workmen  of  the  district,  and  knowing  whereof  we  speak  our  opinions  are 
entitled  to  some  weight  and  our  wishes  to  some  consideration. 

Many  of  us  have  invested  the  savings  of  years  of  hard  toil  in  the  district : 
our  interests  are  therefore  here.  We  must  support  such  institutions  as 
befits  a  civilized  people.  We  must  live  like  rational  beings  and  take  an 
intelligent  interest  m  the  concerns  of  our  country,  and  we  must  inaintain 
and  educate  our  families  in  such  a  style  as  will  enable  them  to  take  out- 
places when  we  are  dust  and  ashes.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
nbtam  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  our  labor  produces  ;  and  this  is  becoming 
more  and  more  impossible  in  the  face  of  this  degrading  Chinese  competi- 
tion. Our  best,  most  intelligent,  men  are  leaving  us.  Many  have  already 
gone,  more  are  preparing  to  leave  ;  so  that  unless  the  plague  be  speedily 
stayed,  a  great  nation  will  be  strangled  in  its  birth,  and  in  a  few  years 
there  will  only  remain  a  few  immensely  wealthy  men  and  a  poor,  -servile, 
slavish  people,  chiefly  Chinese. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  ask  as  a  favor,  we  demand  as  a  right,  that  the 
further  immigration  of  Chinese  be  at  once  stopped.  We  demand  it  in  the 
name  of  justice.  It  is  unjust  to  place  a  few  individuals,  already  too 
wealthy,  in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  all  competition,  and  at  the  same  time  expose 
us  who  are  the  producers  of  wealth  and  the  source  of  all  prosperity  to  the 
killing  competition  of  a  degraded  race  who  are  practically  slaves  !  As 
British  Columbians  we  demand  it  as  our  right.  We  did  not  surrender 
'■very  principle  of  self-government  when  we  entered  the  Dominion,  and 
we  have  repeatedly,  through  our  representatives,  intimated  the  manner  in 
which  we  wished  to  deal  with  this  giant  evil. 

As  Canadians,  we  demand  it  in  the  name  of  that  grand  national  sentiment 
which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  true  Canadians  to  foster  and  encourage. 
No  universal  national  feeluig  can  arise  or  exist  in  any  country  which 
allows  its  labor  to  become  degraded. 

We  demand  it  as  of  vital  necessity  to  the  stability  of  those  free,  popular 
uistitutions  which  our  fathers  poured  out  their  blood  to  wrest  from  tyrants, 
land  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  maintain,  and  hantl  down  a  precious 
inheritance  to  our  children.  The  continuance  of  such  institutions  is  not 
hie  where  a  few  individuals  are  allowed  to  liecome  supreme  by  reason 
m  their  great  wealth,  while  the  people  grow  poorer  and  poorer.  Decay 
and  death  is  the  inevitable  doom  of  every  scate  "  Where  wealth  accu- 
mulates and  men  decay."  As  nationalists,  who  desire  to  see  (Janada 
l«come  a  great  nation,  unitexl  and  powerful ;  as  workmen,  on  whom  the 
prosperity  of  that  nation  depends,  on  every  principle  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice, oil  every  principle  of  sound  political  economy,  we  demand  that  the 
I'urther  progress  of  this  gigantic  evil  be  at  once  arrested  ;  that  the  full 
tefits  of  the  great  national  policy  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  be 
'"tended  to  us,  and  that  we  be  protected  from  this  terribly  great  Chi- 
competition,  even  as  the  capit»ilists  have  been  protected. 
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The  question  will 
not  brook  delay. 


Do  not  suppose  that  this  matter  can  be  longer  delayed.  While  we 
suffer  under  such  a  great  wrong  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  reiimin 
peaceable  or  contented.  We  warn  you  that  the  agitation  upoil  this  vital 
question  is  widespread  and  growing  ;  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  British  Columbia  is  burning  with  deep  resentment  for  the  continued 
neglect  to  deal  with  this  matter.  The  longer  it  is  delayed  the  worse  it 
will  be  to  deal  with,  and  the  deeper  will  grow  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
and  the  stronger  the  determination  to  have  it  dealt  with.  We  siiic((rely 
hope  that  the  Dominion  Government  will  attend  to  it  at  once,  and  that  in 
the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  a  law  will  be  enacted  that  will  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  people  and  settle  the  matter  in  an  effectual  manner,  once 
and  all. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  assembly. 


T.  R.  Jones, 

Master  Workman. 

James  Young, 

Recording  Secrelarij. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  August  14th,  1884. 


BRADLEY. 


Statement  of  John  A.  Bradley 


As  a  working  man  and  head  of  a  family  I  beg  to  enter  my  protest 
against  any  further  influx  of  Chinese. 

1.  As  to  their  coming.  They  do  not  come  like  any  other  class  of  pco 
pie.  They  are  brought  here  under  contract  to  work  a  number  of  yeai-s, 
and  are  virtually  slaves  during  that  tenn.  They  are  at  the  will  of  their 
bosses,  and  if  they  disobey  orders  get  killed.  I  know  this.  Thf  ir  women 
are  nearly  all  brought  here  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

2.  Their  competing  with  white  labor.  It  is  impossible  for  any  white 
man  or  woman  to  compete  with  them  in  any  work  they  adapt  themselves 
to.  Their  expenditure  for  food,  clothing,  and  living,  is  so  far  below  that  of 
the  white  race  that  it  would  take  an  education  of  hundreds  of  years  gratia 
tion  to  bring  Europeans  down  to  their  level. 

3.  Their  influence,  morally  and  socially.  Large  numbers  being  eiigiiged 
as  domestic  servants,  and  in  the  care  of  children,  has  a  most  corruptiiij! 
influence  on  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  especially  girls.  If  parents  only  knew 
one-tenth  of  the  pernicious  and  filthy  ideas  imparted  by  Chinese  servuiits 
to  the  youth  in  their  households,  they  would  be  excluded  from  every  house. 

Failures  as  cooks.  As  cooks  they  are  failures,  and  in  this  respect  they  inflict  untold  niisen 
on  tlie  community. 

In  Australia  and         4'  General  objections.  Fearing  to  be  tedious  I  w  ill  not  attempt  anything 

i' u^dsf ^nd         '''^^  *  complete  catalogue  of  reasons  why  the  Chinese  are  undesirable.' 

the  same  dislike      have  lived  in  Australia  from  1856  to  1870,  and  have  travelled  overTiis- 1 

?n  Um  l^^ill *'^     mania,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland  and  all  j 

states  Qi  the  (J.  s.  of  New  Zealand,  and  found  Chinamen  everywhere,  and  everywhere  the 

same  dislike  against  them.       I  have  lived  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  where 

Chinese  are  in  large  numbers,  and  they  are  a«  universally  hated  there  »s 

any  place  I  have  been  in,  although  their  labor  is  of  great  value  to  the  j 
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planters.  I  have  been  on  this  coast  since  1870,  and  have  visited  California, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  Old  and  New  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  and  have 
seen  Chinese  every  place  I  have  been,  and  have  heard  them  objected  to  by 
all  classes  of  people  in  these  countries.  "  If  your  mind  dislike  anything  obey 
it."  The  mind  of  man  everywhere  I  have  been  dislikes  this  race.  Why 
is  this  ?  Are  the  instincts  of  millions  of  men  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
under  every  conceivable  opposing  conditions  and  interests,  at  fault  ?  You 
ask  men  to  give  their  reasons  why  the  Chinese  are  ol)jectionable  ?  There  is 
an  inner  consciousness  that  impels  men  to  the  belief  that  these  men 
should  not  come  here,  that  is  as  potent  as  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
How  many  men  could  go  before  you  and  explain  why  they  believe  in  a 
God  1  Men  who  employ  Chinese  are  opposed  to  their  coming.  My  experi-  Their  labor  not 
ence  teaches  me  their  labor  is  not  cheap  labor.  You  may  ask  :  "If  so,  why  cheap  labor, 
are  they  employed  f '  The  reason  is,  for  expediency.  Contractors  employ 
them  because  they  give  less  trouble  alx)ut  pay,  food,  or  lodging  than  white 
men.  One  can  hire  about  500  or  more  to  work,  and  have  only  to  treat  with 
one  man  as  boss,  and  never  be  troubled  with  individual  grievances  as  to 
pay  or  othei^wise.  Their  system  enables  these  bosses  to  give  sixty  or 
ninety  days  credit  or  time  on  contracts  for  labor  White  men  cannot  do 
this.  It  is  said  in  their  favor  that  they  are  law-abiding,  not  addicted  to 
drink,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  not  so.  They  defy  and  despise  our  laws.  They 
make  their  own  laws.  They  are  constantly  smuggling  in  defiance  of  law. 
They  are,  many  of  them,  habitual  drinkers,  but  drink  does  not  affect  them 
as  it  does  Europeans.  They  only  get  stupidly  drunk,  like  animals 
when  intoxicated.  A  man  must  have  brains  to  get  hilariously  tipsy  and 
noisy  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  They  have  introduced  leprosy 
on  this  coast,  and  many  white  persons  are  now  afflicted  with  this  terrible 
disease.  The  youth  of  the  coast  are  being  corrupted  and  depraved  by  these 
people.  The  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Chinawoman  can  be  procured  for 
fifty  cents  or  less.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  are  now  irredeemably 
lost  by  the  vice  of  opium-smoking,  and  the  habit  is  on  the  increase.  In  Opium-smoking, 
all  .sincerity,  gentlemen,  believe  me  that  there  must  be  some  soundness 
[  in  the  judgment  of  so  many  thinking  and  learned  men  who  oppose  the 
coming  of  Chinese  to  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  almost  universal 
voice  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  That  voice  most  unmistakably  says,  the 
law  allowing  them  to  come  to  this  country  must  lie  amended  or  ended. 

John  A.  Bradley. 


Not  law-abiding  ; 
thoy  drink,  but 
drink  does  not 
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IStatement  by  the  Hon.  Huang  Sic  Cfien  of  the  Chinese  consulate,  San  HUANG  SIC 
Francisco : —  CHEN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the  honorable  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Chinese  question,  a  series  of 
JMatistics  (see  Appendix  C)  relating  to  the  Chinese  trade  and  commerce  in 
British  Columbia. 

I  also  submit  for  their  consideration  a  few  remarks  which  I  hope  may 
as  hiteresting,  as  I  trust  they  may  be  instrumental  in  removing  the 
[injust  prejudice  exhibited  by  certain  persons  against  the  Chinese  domiciled 

I  this  province. 

The  Chinese  merchants  and  laborers  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  natives  Chinosp  imml- 
V  the  various  viUages  of  Canton.    They  depart  from  Hong  Kong  direct  for  f^^^^^X 
Pritish  Columbia  or  via  San  Francifsco,  paying  as  pa.ssage  money  and  outfit  from  villages 
|l»ut  170  per  head.  *"*   "^^ 
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The  charge  brought  against  the  ChineM*  imbiigrautR,  who  arrive  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  that  they  are  bought  and  sold  as  slaves,  i<i  not  authentic. 
No  Chinaman  is  ])ermitted  to  leave  China  anless  he  does  so  volunt^irilv. 
The  Chinese  are  employed  and  hired  in  the  same  way  that  the  Englisliinaii, 
American,  Frenchman  or  Cierman,  Ls  employed  and  hired.  There  is  im 
such  thing  as  slavery  in  China  and  never  has  Ijeen  as  far  as  1  know. 

It  will  be  found  upon  enquiry  that  the  presence  of  Chinese  in  this  pro- 
vince is  not  only  not  an  injury,  bat  a  positive  benefit,  in  that  they  Imve 
cheapened  labor  and  the  pnxlucts  of  labor,  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  others,  that  niauj  industries  e.ssentiai  U^  tlie 
progress  and  welfare  of  this  pro«nce,  would  not.  >\nd  could  not,  have  liecn 
developed  successfully  Iumm  it  not  been  for  the  presence  and  the  aid  ot  the 
Chinese. 

I  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  main  inducements  offered  by  the  IoohI 
legislature  to  the  Dominion  Government  to  build  the  Canadian  Paiitii 
Railway,  was  the  certainty  of  gettiiig  the  China  trade  from  San  Friincisi-o 
to  Esquimalt,  to  cross  the  transcontinental  railway  to  Canada. 

I  am  curious  to  know  how  this  can  be  done,  if,  by  hostile  and  restrieti\t' 
enactments,  and  an  apparently  innocent  absence  of  all  moral  and  interna- 
tional obligations,  the  jieople  of  this  province  are  determined  to  drive  it 
away. 

The  charge  of  immorality  alleged  against  the  Chinese  by  ill-infornifd 
persons  is  a  gross  misrepresentation. 

The  history  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  the  evidence  of  travellers  liicp 
CJount  lizchenyi  and  Mr.  ColqulxHUi.  proves  that  the  Chinese  are  iiiuou^ 
the  most  moral  people  m  the  world.  A  comparison  with  other  niitionai- 
ities  in  British  Columbia  will  show  that,  in  proportion  to  nuiuliers.  iiiv 
countrymen  will  lose  nothing  on  the  score  of  morality. 

There  are  upwards  of  9,000  adult  Chinamen  in  this  province.  I  linve 
ascertained  that  the  number  of  Chiiiese  prostitutes  is  under  seventy.  I 
venture  to  remark  that  it  would  l.<e  difficult  to  show,  if  this  is  a  test  nt' 
morality,  anything  better  in  any  country.  Of  course  in  saying  this  you 
will  observe  thfc\t  I  am  not  defending  prostitution  ;  I  am  only  defeiuliiif! 
my  countrymen  against  the  unfounded  charge  of  immorality.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  character  of  the  Chinese  is  the  easy  way  iu 
which  they  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances. 

The  commercial  relations  of  England.  America  and  other  foreijfn  coun- 
tries is  full  of  significant  proof  to  this  effect :  for  many  years  after  the  I 
English  and  other  Europeans  had  succeeded  in  forcing  commercial  rela 
tions  with  China,  the  balance  of  trade  was  heavily  against  the  Ciiinesf :  I 
they  sold  us  their  lin.en.  cutlery.  ofMum  and  tobacco,  and  in  payment  took 
our  silver.     They  bou,wht  in  retom  only  a  verk'  small  quar.tity  of  tea  and 
silk,  and   as  a  consequence  a  considerable  amount  of  specie  left  Chini 
every  year  not  to  return.     }5o  unequal  were  the  conditions  of  trade  that,  | 
for  many  years,  our  comiuMtnal  relations  assumed  the  appearance  ot 
calamity.      But  we  submitted  with  patience  and  equanimity,  trusting  to  I 
time  and  fair  dealing  to  adjust  arrangements  which  appeared  to  lie  ahsoj 
lutely  intoierable. 

It  is  unjust  in  principle  for  Europeans  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  un  I 
restricted  commercial  relations  with  China,  and  at  the  same  time  t«j 
enforce  unjust  and  unequal  restrictions  upon  Chinese  merchants  undl 
laborers.  The  Chinese  are  charged  with  the  habit  of  opium-smoking,  smI 
this  habit  is  said  to  be  deoicr&lizing.  If  this  charge  is  true,  who  is  ("I 
blame  :  the  Chinese  who  use  the  vile  drug,  or  the  English  who  inti^'ucMI 
it  and  forced  the  trade  upon  us  in  defiance  of  the  repeated  protests  oi  wl 
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Chinese  government  ?  I  am  well  aware  that  the  revenue  of  India  is  bene- 
fited by  opium  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  annually  ;  on  Opium, 
the  other  hand  the  amount  the  Chinese  government  derive  from  this 
traffic  does  not  exceed  one  million  sterling.  It  is  known  that,  without 
this  income,  the  British  Government  in  India  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  their  affairs  of  state.  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  disputed 
that,  in  this  difference,  there  lies  a  very  substantial  grievance,  a  grievance 
which  sinks  the  imaginary  complaints  of  British  Columbians  into  utter 
insigniflcance.  You  will  not,  I  feel  sure,  deem  it  irrelevant  if  I  repeat  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  writer  well  acquainted  with  our  habits  and  customs. 
In  writing  of  my  countrymen,  he  says  : 

"  They  toil  on  in  their  steady  and  persistent  fashion,  keeping  their 
families  from  want  and  enriching  the  country  by  their  labor.  They 
have  all  the  virtues  necessary  not  merely  to  success  in  life,  but  also  to  the 
preservation  of  society.  Their  sobriety,  morality,  and  good  temper  with 
one  another  are  not  less  remarkable  than  their  patience,  resolution,  and 
fertility  of  resource  in  every  pursuit  of  daily  life,  whether  as  the  tiller  of 
tiie  fields,  or  as  the  laborer  in  the  crowded  city.  As  a  merchant,  mechanic 
or  seafarer,  they  alike  show  the  same  extraordinary  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  powers  of  endurance." 

These  I  respectfully  submit  are  qualifications  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  countries,  as  well  as  the  stability  of  old  ones. 

My  countrymen,  under  circumstances  different  from  any  they  have 
previously  experienced,  in  British  Columbia  as  elsewhere,  have  come  into 
competition  with  many  races ;  and  I  can  affirm  that  they  have  generally 
conducted  themselves  orderly  and  peaceably,  and,  in  the  face  of  a  series 
of  reckless  misrepresentations  and  dastardly  illusage,  have  borne  them- 
selves as  temperate  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  can  with  confidence  fairly  lodge  the  claim  of 
the  Chinese  to  that  measure  of  justice  and  consideration  which  Canada 
»nd  the  great  English  people  accord  to  other  nations. 
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HuANo  Sic  Chen. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  21st  Aufjust,  1884. 
I  Statement  of  Gilbert  Malcolm  Sproat  : 


SPROAT. 


As  the  state  of  my  health  at  present  does  not  permit  me  to  attend  the 
I  meetings  of  the  Chinese  Commission,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity, 
I  which  the  public  invitation  of  the  Commissioners  affords,  to  write  a  page  or 
I  two  on  the  general  question  of  Chinese  immigration.  Perhaps,  under  the 
I  circumstances,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it  is  twenty-five  years  since  I  came 
Jto  this  country.  I  have  been  a  merchant  for  twenty  years,  and  a  large  Twenty-flvc  years 
Employer  of  labor.  For  several  years  I  was  Agent-General  for  tlie  province  '"  the  country, 
jm  England.  As  Indian  Reserve  Commissioner  and  government  explorer,  it 
jaas  been  my  duty  to  examine  thoroughly  almost  all  tlie  settled  portions  of 
I  the  province  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
Icouver  Island.  I  have  compiled  many  hand-books  describing  the  province, 
|»nd  w.'ote,  among  other  things,  an  essay  on  India  and  China  to  which  the 
IBrstpnze  of  $1,000  was  awarded  by  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
i  the  Secretary  of  the  India  Office,  London,  who  acted  as  judges.  The 
pte  8ir  Bartle  Frere  informed  me  that,  among  the  many  competitors  for 
Tims  prize,  there  were  sixteen  highly  educated  Chinamen. 
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You  are  no  doabt  aware  that  the  Chinene  ideal  is  to  make  all  their 
people  alike,  and  that  they  have  succeeded,  with  the  result  that  ail  prop-e.sH 
in  China  has  long  ago  stopped.  It  is  because  foreigners  deviate  from  tlii> 
adopted  type  that  the  Chinese  regard  them  as  barbarians  or  monstrosities, 
hating  all  of  them,  and,  particularly,  the  western  nations,  with  a  hate  of 
which  we  can  hardly  form  a  conception.  This  stationariness  of  the  peoplH 
in  China,  and  the  persistent  peculiarities  of  their  social  organization  unci 
national  chemicter,  would  make  their  description  a  comparatively  easy 
task,  were  it  not  for  the  diinculty  of  understanding  a  people  so  different 
from  ourselves,  and  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  including  within  our  view 
any  but  small  detached  portions  of  the  vast  population.  If  the  eye  could 
embrace  a  sufficiently  extensive  surface  of  human  life  and  human  ways 
in  China,  a  competent  observer  could  speak  more  positively  about  the 
Chinese  people  than  is  possible  respecting  people  in  Europe,  where  iiulivi 
duals  and  classes  in  the  different  nations  are  extremely  unlike  one 
another.  But  this  wide  observation  has  not  been  possible  owing  to  varioust 
reasons,  hence  accounts  oi  the  Chinese  people  written  by  foreigners  lou); 
resident  in  China  vary  much,  and  those  who  know  most  by  study  oiid 
the  exercise  of  an  educated  judgment  are  the  most  diffident  in  expi-e.ssin)> 
positive  opinions.  Still  there  are  broad  facts  which  are  appreciable  liy 
ordinary  observers,  and  among  these  some  which  bear  so  directly  on  the 
question  now  being  investigated  by  the  Commission  that  it  may  he  worth 
while  to  mention  them. 

China  has  a  peculiar  and  apparently  indigenous  civilization,  remarkable 
in  many  respects,  but  the  country  exhibits  proof  of  what  indeed  has  lieen 
noticed  also,  in  a  less  degree,  among  western  nations,  namely  that,  in  the 
world-history  of  industry,  civilization  sometimes  establishes  iu  the  loii^ 
run,  a  species  of  industrial  serfdom  not  less  stringent  than  has  lieen 
established  in  pre-€i\'ilized  eras,  or,  afterwards,  by  such  causes  as  feudii 
litism  or  militarism. 

Speaking  generally,  and  after  due  allowance  for  local  peculiarities  aud 
exceptional  social  conditions,  having  their  rise  in  topographical,  cliuiatic 
and  historic  facts,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  the  Chinese 
state,  there  are  an  enormous  mass  of  helots  at  the  foot,  and  bureaucrats. 
or  rather,  pedantocrats  at  the  top,  all  going  in  a  mill-horse  round.  It  is 
with  the  former  class  that  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned,  as  the  conipam 
tively  few  Chinamen  who  emigrate  to  foreign  countries  trickle  out  from 
that  vast  reser\-oir  of  helotry.  Let  us,  therefore,  ask  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  lamentable  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  poor,  and  what  is 
their  actual  character  as  men  ? 

Owing  to  the  populousness  of  China,  and  its  strictly  organized  social 
and  industrial  condition,  the  dense  ignorance  that  prevails,  the  hatred  of 
foreigners,  and  consequent  prohibition  of  emigration,  the  slavery  to  ouBtom 
and  the  repression  of  thought  and  conduct  by  iron  maxims  and  rules,  it 
has  residted  that  the  ordinary  Chinese  laborer,  throughout  ages  past,  liu 
been  forced  to  regulate  his  life,  in  a  very  direct  and  exclusive  manner,  in 
reference  to  the  primitive  human  instinct  of  self-preservation,  or  at  anj  [ 
rate,  a  low  animal  existence  with  a  few  coarse  enjoyments.     The  1 
continued,  uniform  opoittion  of  overmastering  external  conditions,  btf  I 
compelled  Mm,  and  it  also  has  enabled,  him,  to  subsist  on  the  very  leMtj 
which  in  his  case  will  merely  maintain  the  nerve-force  that  drives  lii>j 
muscular  machinery.     This  is  a  phjrsiological  fact  which  it  is  necessary  t«| 
recognize  plainly,  however  we  may  conclude  finally  to  deal  with  it.    Ba(| 
there  is  something  more  that  must  be  recognized  at  the  same  time,  namel 
what  that  fact  carries  with  it,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  total  energy  of  >| 
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human  body  is  a  definite  and  not  inexhaustible  quantity,  and  that,  if  this 
energy  is  used  in  one  way,  it  is  not  available  for  use  in  another.  The 
Chinese  laborer,  who,  in  his  own  country,  laboring  with  merely  intervals  for 
tleep,  cannot  earn  more  than  about  five  cents  a  day  and  has  to  exist  on 
that,  is  in  such  a  state  of  physical  liondage  that  he  ha^,  perforce,  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  the  available  energy  for  his  daily  toil.  The 
repression  of  the  natural  development  of  the  man,  which  ought  to  be 
moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  physical,  together  with  an  inherited 
inaptness,  prevents  his  advancing  much  beyond  the  ways  and  means  which 
the  passion  of  self-preservation  inspires  and  stimulates.  The  instinct  for 
higher  social  development  has  no  scope  under  the  organizetl  social  condition 
of  his  country,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be  influential.  The  strange  anomaly 
iu  human  affairs  thus  appears  in  China,  that,  after  ages  of  incessant 
exertion,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  one  of  ( he  oldest  organizetl  civilizations, 
a  civilization  which  must  have  had  its  start  in  a  good  set  of  customs  and 
must  liave  been  influenced  by  extraordinary  men,  are  bi*ought  agairi  by 
the  revolution  of  ages  almost  into  the  rudimentary  condition  from  which, 
presumably,  they  emerged  and  are  doomed  to  be  content  like  oxen  for  the 
sake  of  the  oxen's  provender.  We  have  seen,  it  is  lamentably  true,  ,me- 
thing  of  the  same  kind  among  our  own  race,  but  we  have  also  seen  this 
downward  progress  checked  by  the  existence  of  social  principles,  that  give 
scope  to  the  remedial  power  of  nature,  which  often  places  the  antidote 
close  beside  the  bane,  and  causes  reaction  to  follow  iiction.  In  China  the 
evil  attains  complete  development,  because,  in  that  country,  the  laboring 
jioor,  debased  automatons  of  a  single  type  or  form,  are  absolutely  without 
any  inclination  except  for  what  is  customary.  The  ethnologist  and  the 
historian  both  freely  admit  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  such  a  people 
to  join  any  society  of  human  beings  witli  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
stock  which  we  include  generally  in  the  term  of  "  western  civilization.'" 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  Chinese  laborers,  thus 
evolved  by  a  brute-making  process,  cannot  much  change  their  persistent 
character  when  they  reach  British  Columbia  fiom  China.  Yet,  in  crossing 
the  sea,  something  more  than  the  sky  is  in  their  case  changed.  Many  of 
them,  enmeshed  iu  labor  contracts,  with  their  own  performance  guaranteed 
l)y  cruel  penalties  to  their  relatives  at  home,  are  less  free  here  than  they 
were  in  China.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  Chinamen 
aow  in  British  Columbia.  Others  have  escaped  from  China  on  easier  terms, 
or  have  come  from  British  possessions  in  the  East.  In  the  case  of  all  of 
them,  when  opportunity  arises,  a  powerful  human  passion — that  of  aquisit- 
iveness — receives  greater  stimulus,  and  has  freer  scope  here  than  in  the 
countries  whence  they  came.  This  is  not  discreditable  to  the  people,  but 
I  it  is  hurtful  to  our  community,  as  the  Chinamen  have  to  send,  or  do  send, 
I  most  of  their  money  to  China,  or  hoard  it  for  that  purpose,  and  do  not 
become  settlers.  The  Chinese  helot  in  British  Columbia  is  the  helot  of 
China,  plus  a  more  cruel  slavery  in  the  case  of  many,  and  in  the  case  of 
all  plus  the  devolpment  of  what  is  practically  a  powerful  aggressive 
I  instinct. 

Such  then,  shortly  described,  is  the  Chinese  laborer  round  whom  the 
I  war  of  opinion  now  rages.  The  mere  description  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
I  causes,  or  the  conditions  of  existence,  that  determine  his  character,  goes  a 
I  long  way  to  answer  the  question  whether  he  is  a  desirable  immigrant  ? 
J  His  history  has  been  stereotyped  for  several  thousand  years.  The  dis- 
Itmctive  character  of  his  class  in  China  is  the  largest  fact  that  meets  the 
rye  iu  my  .survey  of  mankind.  That  character  is  of  a  fixed,  persistent 
jtype,  alien,  beyond  any  control  or  chance  of  change,  to  everything  that 
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concerns  western  civilization,  'fhe  fact  of  his  Iming  what  he  is  surtiocs  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  defensive  proof  upon  those  who  porniit  his 
presence  in  English-speakinf(  communities.  Well  informed  men,  who  rcasnn 
upon  such  questions,  liave  known  his  unsuitableness  from  the  first,  and 
now  the  fact  has  lieen  recognizetl  in  every  English-speaking  couinninity 
except  the  Canadian.  It  is  by  knowledge  of  China,  and  what  Chiiiuiiicn 
unfoitunatf'ly  are,  nither  than  by  considering  certain  comparative  monili 
ties  ami  habits  observable  on  the  surface  of  Chinese  life  here,  that  ii  jiKij; 
ment  re.'iiM'cting  Chinese  immigration  should  be  fonned,  though  the 
observatii  ,1  of  such  things  in  British  Columbia  may  suggest  lines  of  dirt'c 
tion,  and  aftoid  some  glimpses  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  those  who 
Itegin  to  study  it.  Huch  ent|uirers  should  be  careful  not  to  mix  facts  that 
refer  to  the  Chinese  immigrants  of  a  lietter  class  who  accompany  the 
ordinary  lal)oring  immignints,  with  the  facts  that  may  help  to  show  the 
character  of  the  latter,  bearing  all  the  while  in  mind  that  none  of  the 
Chine.se,  wJiether  the  culture<l  or  thedelmsed,  will  join  our  social  or  jxiiiti 
cal  life  at  any  poiiit.  The  inherite<l  abhorrence  and  contempt  with  wliiili 
they,  and  especially  the  educated  Chinese,  regard  us  and  our  ways,  and 
the  abject  slavery  of  all  of  them  to  custom  and  tradition,  effeitually 
prevent  this. 

The  substantial  grie\  ance  of  the  white  .settlers  in  the  province,  from  the 
social  and  political  j)oint  of  view,  con.se(|ueiitly,  is  that  while  bunli'iicd 
with  a  inasi  of  uncivilized  Indians  whose  nunilters  exceed  their  own,  iin 
lulditional  enormous  mass  of  ignorant  and  debased  aliens,  male  adults 
without  faniilie.s,  and  absolutely  without  any  capabilities  for  citizenship, 
are  forced  upon  them,  in  remorseless  disregard  of  their  well-being  ami  "f 
the  repeated  resolutions  and  acts  of  their  legislature.  I  must  think  that 
the  mere  statement  of  this  grievance  condemns  those  who  refuse  redress, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Chinamen  will  adopt  the  family  rehitimi 
or  become  citizens,  or  that  some  overwhelming  national  need  jtistitics  the 
social  and  political  sacritice,  to  a  large  ext«nt,  of  this  portion  of  tlie 
Dominion.  If  what  has  been  .state<l  already  is  correct,  no  such  expectiv- 
tion  can  be  entertained  as  regards  the  Chinamen,  and  what  the  justitira- 
tory  national  need  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  will  be  discussed  farther 
on. 

For  the  present,  putting  aside  attenuated  comparisons  of  human  ratlier 
than  specially  Chinese  moralities,  and  also  pharisaical  pleas  that  could  not 
be  the  basis  of  legislation,  let  us  follow  the  aliove  statement  of  the  social 
and  political  grievance  of  the  whit*  settlers  in  general,  with  some  reniarks 
on  the  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  upon  the  most  important  cla.ss  in  all 
communities,  namely,  the  workingmen.  Here  again  the  statement  of  facts 
already  made  carries  everything  with  it,  in  the  judgment  of  thoughtful 
minds.  Is  it  possible  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  the  mere  fact  tlmt  a 
mass  of  foreign  labor  of  the  kind  described  is  invited  or  penritted  tc 
compete  with  our  workmen,  who  have  not  the  same  race-history  as  the 
Chinamen,  and  who  cannot  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  place  them  in 
a  similar  physical  condition  without  detriment  to  our  national  hopes  and 
our  civilized  position  ?  It  is  not  from  want  of  industry  or  will  that  the 
Canadian  unskilled  workman  cannot  compete  with  the  Chinese  laborer, 
but  from  causes  which  are  so  rooted  in  history  that  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  remove  them — significant  diflTerences  which  we  do  not  wish  him  to  try 
to  remove.  The  Canadian  workman  is  unfairly  weighted,  and  weighted 
because  he  is  a  civilized  man,  in  being  forced  to  offer  his  labor  in  competi 
tion  with  that  of  a  man  who,  as  the  product  of  a  debased  social  condition, 
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is  cajmble  of  existing  her*'  on  ten  cents  a  day,  tlie  bull,  of  his  earnings 
going  to  his  controct^niasters,  and  who  remains  absolutely  outside  our 
community,  in  a  state  of  low  animal  apatiiy  to  all  that  eouceriiK  its  well- 
being. 

Strange  to  say,  this  extraordinary  juxtaposition  and  eom{H!titioii  of  tiie 
civilizecl  and  the  deeivilized  nmn  is  permitted  deliberately  by  the  Dominion 
(tovernment  at  a  time  when,   if    tliere  is    one    portent    to    make    .soeial 
reformers   and  stat«smen  gi-ave,   it    is    the  unrest  of    lalM)r  eveiywlierc 
among  the  western  nations     a  profound  di.ssatisfactioii   with  lal)or's  social 
position,  and  a  firm  determination  on  the  part  of  the  toilei-s  to  readjust  it. 
There  is  not  a  more  indisjnitai)le  fact  in   history   than   the   fact  that, 
speaking  generally,  in   most  European   and   also  American   communities, 
the  wages,  particularly  of  unskiilerl  lalior  (which  are  settled,  us  the  best 
econoiiiists  are  agreed,  by   a    real    though    commonly  tacit    (U)iiibinatioii 
among  employers)  have  been  .so  low  as  tr)  give  rise  to  many  of  the   evils 
which  are  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese.      V^irious  economic   cir- 
cumstances, however,  together  with  the  spread  of  intelligence,  have  enabled 
the  working  classes  in   modern  days,  more    particularly    the    artisans  in 
Rurope  and   America,  to  lessen   the   misery  of    tlieir  j)osition    in    some 
degree  by  meeting  combination   witli   combinatioii,  and  getting    thereby 
better  chances  in  offering  theii-   laboi'.      A   descent   towards  the   Chinese 
level  has  thus  been  timeousiy  checked.      The  combinations  on  the  [)art  of 
capitjil  and  on  the  part  of  labor,  respectively,  are  legitimate,  provided  that 
the  ends    are    souglit    by   legitimate    means.      In    England,    tlie   govern- 
ment, representing  educated  opinion  in  these  disj)utes  between  the  wt^alth- 
takers  and  the  wealth  earners,  admits   that  the  pleas   in  support  of  the 
rights  of  capital  .serve  e(|ually  to  justify   the   moral   ba.sis  and    views  of 
unioni.sm,  and   it   therefore  stands  aloof  from    both.     This  j)rinciple,  or 
i"u!e,  is  utterly  violate<l  here  by  the  invitation  or  permission  given  by  the 
dominion  Governuient  to  Chinese  immigration.     Caj)ital,  in  con.se(|uence, 
oontimies  to  exercise  its  now  more  opportune  right  of  combination,  but 
the  scale  is  weighted  unfairly  against  the  Canadian  workman,  l)ecause  he 
cannot  associate  with  the  Chinaman  in  the  general  interests  of  labor  or 
for  any  purjKise  whatsoever.      Instead    of  standing  aloof,   the   Dominion 
tJovernment,  by  practically  introducing  and  permitting  two  or  more  China- 
men to  stand  beside  each  workman  in  the  province,  fetters   laboi'   by  the 
power  of  the  state,  while  leaving  capital  free  in  the  negotiations  as  to  the 
conditions  of  employment      Such  a  tiling  could  not  be  attempted  in  Eng- 
land, nor  lias  it  been  pennitted  by  the  Australasian  colonies,  nor  could  it 
have  been  done  here  had  not  British  Columbia  been  part  of  Canada. 

Having  made  these  few  obser\ations  on  the  broad,  social,  j)olitical,  and 
mdustriai  aspects  of  ihe  question,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  accompany 
you  farther  beyond  the  central  position  that  has  been  reached,  along  the 
many  natural  pathways  of  i-esearch  which  open  out  from  that  standpoint, 
iuid  will  lie  found  to  affoid  good  means  of  acquiring  interesting,  if  not 
decisive,  information  foi-  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  require  it.  Legis- 
lation, of  course,  must  l)e  based  on  some  such  broad  considerations  as 
those  mentioned,  and  not  upon  possibly  strained  inferences  from,  or  the 
judicial  balancing  of,  piddling  details  and  volunteer  opinions,  collected 
rapidly  in  a  career  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

But  a  word  or  two  may  be  in  place,  before  concluding  this  letter,  on  a 
[  subject  which,  it  is  hoped,  after  the  next  session  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, will  have  only  histoi-ical  significance — I  mean  the  supposetl  justi- 
1  fieat«ry   national  need  for  permitting  the  unrestricted  introduction    of 
I  Chinese  immigrants. 
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That  the  lal>or  of  the  Chinese  in  thi«  country  haM  produced  wealth  in 
too  oliviouB  an  economic  truth  t^  '•'  ^uiutiaid  by  any  one.  The  important 
({uestionM  are  :  What  is  the  r  ^  of  that  wealth,  and  what  hait  Ixtcn  the 
effect  of  their  diHposition  ..eir  earnings  ?  Were  the  15,000  or  1M,000 
Chinamen,  who  an  .. ,  to  Ije  here,  removed  to-morrow,  it  would  not 
app<>ar  that  they  have  created  many  taxable  objects  on  which  the  govern 
ment  could  lay  its  hand.  They  have  helped  little  to  grind  down  tlic  sui 
face  of  our  portion  of  the  earth  for  peimanent  civilized  occupation  miil 
use.  In  some  industries  they  have  enabled  a  larger  amount  of  capitiil  tu 
Vieemployid;  but  probably  their  productive  energies  have  l)een  thii'tiy 
useful  in  tuisisting  tc  construct  the  Canatlian  PaciHc  Railway  within  the 
province  -tt  line  of  communication  which  may  tend  to  facilitatf  the 
creation  of  wealth.  As  regards  the  disposition  of  their  earnings,  tliese 
are  consumcK^I,  for  the  most  part,  unproductively,  inasmuch  as  the  (/'hina- 
inen  do  not  apply  these  to  purjwses  of  further  production,  but  larf^ely 
remit  them  to  China,  either  directly  or  in  an  indirect  manner. 

As  counterbalancing,  therefore,  the  evils  cttuse<l  by  the  presence  of  the 
Chinamen,  the  ^jovemment  can  do  little  more  than  point  to  certain  assist 
ance  in  construe  ting  a  portion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Tiiis  is 
the  national  nee<l  which  is  supposed  to  have  justified  their  introduction. 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  merely  mat«rial  advantage  which  can  In'  sot 
against  the  various  evils  resulting  from  their  presence  and  likely  to  atiiict 
:a  permanently. 

It  would  ill-become  a  British  Columbian  writer,  perhaps,  to  object  tu 
the  means  found  necessary  to  make  the  railway  quickly.  Tlie  Dominion 
(jovernment  might  say  :  "You  urged  us  to  make  the  railway  soon,  and  we 
"  took  the  only  means  to  make  it  soon.  We  authorized  the  use  of  the 
"  only  labor  that  could  l)e  got."  To  this  many  persons  here  would  reply 
».hat  there  was  no  absolute  need  to  employ  Chinese  labor,  and  that,  if  the 
m.  I  nl  existed,  it  was  not  of  such  an  imperative  character  as  to  justify  the 
I'oiicy  adopted,  without  specific  negotiations  on  the  subject  between  the 
province  and  the  Dominion.  Is  it  true  that  white  labor  could  not  luive 
been  found  ?  What  would  have  been  the  actual  expenditure  for  such 
labor,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  Chinese  labor ;  8.nd  how  would  the 
comparison  stand  l)etween  the  two  kinds,  in  view  of  the  admitted  greater 
efficiency  of  white  labor  and  the  tendency  of  white  laborers  to  become 
settlers  or  to  use  their  surplus  earnings  productively,  m  u,  manner  to 
develop  permanent  taxable  resources?  These  are  questions  which,  no 
doubt,  the  Commission  will  examine  and  elucidate  in  order  to  give  the 
Canadian  Parliament  a  fiomplete  view  of  the  whole  case. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  a-dvert  to  a  matter  of  which,  j)erhaps.  nion 
will  be  heard,  the  failure  of  the  Commission  to  secure,  in  this  place,  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  many  persons  here  who  are  very  averse  to 
Chinese  immigration  ?  I  do  not  speak  with  any  authority,  but  from  wiiat 
I  hear  this  has  not  arisen  from  any  disrespect  to  the  Dominion  (ioveni 
ment,  or  to  their  Special  Commissioner  who  personally  represents,  in  one 
sense,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Canada  to  whom  the  people  here  are 
specially  well  inclined.  The  aloofness  appears  to  be  caused  by  an  opinion 
that  the  Dominion  Government,  not  however  witli  any  constraint  of 
its  discretion  afterwards,  is  bound,  constitutionally,  to  accept  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  provincial  legislature  on  the  Chinese  question,  so  far  as 
British  Columbia  is  concerned.  It  is  not  considered  that  any  transieiit 
commission,  or  body  whatsoever,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  can  proi)erly 
be  instructed  practically  to  review  these  resolutions.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  admitted  that  a  Dominion  Government  Commission  may  properlj 
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t'lKiuirc  hore  into  8ul>iect«  that  Jjelonu  to  it,  such  as  the  eflert  ot  (Jhinesi'  AMtothofunction* 
.    '  .       ..  it  11  1    •  J!   i.1      f      ■  ill  i        1  iif  lloyHl  CommU- 

iiniuigration  upon  thu  well-being  ot  thu  inuiaiiH,  or  HUitabh;  cuHtoni  house  nionv. 

methods  in  view  of  legislation,  or  may  enquiro  into  anything,  so  long  att  it 

if  not  proposed  to  H«<t  the  result  of  the  enquiry  against  the  rpjHuited  nss- 

ponsiblu  decisioiui  of  our  legislature  on  the  same  subject,  or  to  claim  a 

right  to  blame  those  persons  who  stand  aloof,  for  retutoiis  not  at  all  of  a 

personal  or  party  eharaeter.     These  opinions  may  1h;  wrong,  but  they  arc 

«t  least  such  as  may  Ikj  honestly  licted  upon  by  mo<lerate  men  who  dislike 

misunderstandings  and  disputes  when  they  can  |K)S8il)!y  be  avoided. 

Regretting  that  circumstances  do  not  permit  me,  at  present,  to  do  more 

tliAii  make  these  few  statements  and  suggestions  as  a  small  contribution 

i.-mrds  the  solution  of  a  (juostion  in  whiuli  all  the  provinces  of  Canada 

will  soon  find  they  have  a  common  interest. 

CfiLnuRT  Malcolm  Hproat. 


R.  O'Bkien,  M.  D,,  president  of  the  Nanaimo  Trades  Association,  submits  O'BRIEN. 
the  following  in  that  behalf  ; — 

Ever  since  Confederation  the  Dominion  tiovernmei>.t  have  endeavored 
to  infuse  into  the  |>eople  a  national  sentiment.  In  pursuance  of  that 
laudable  purpose  the  national  or  protective  policy  was  intioduced  in  1878- 
79.  The  avowed  object  of  that  policy  was  Canada  for  the  Canadians,  it 
wjus  designed  to  increase  the  wages  of  lalwr  and  secure  a  partial  monopoly 
of  the  Canadian  market  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  e'uployers  of 
labor.  In  the  eastern  provinces  that  object  was  in  a  measure  attained. 
In  this  province  where  nature  ha«  done  so  much  to  encourage  manufac- 
turing and  so  very  little  to  encouiuge  agriculture  that  policy  should  have 
Iwme  good  fruit.  Coal  and  iron  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  inviting  the 
industry  of  iron  smelting.  At  Nanaimo  nature  has  done  .so  much  towards  Rosourcesof  B.C. 
the  construction  of  a  dry-dock  that  the  expenditure  of  .^.50,000  would 
give  us  one  of  the  largest  docks  in  tlie  world,  and  we  have  every  facility 
for  ship-building.  Our  relations  with  Austmlia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
are  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  manufacture  woolen  goods  and  sugar  at 
the  lowest  cost,  neverthele.s.s  so  narrow-minded  and  sectional  has  been  the 
legislation  of  our  provincial  government  that  the  possibilities  above  referred 
to  have  been  rendered  impossible.  It  is  a  very  well  known  fact  that 
although  Vancouver  Island  has  been  prospected  in  eveiy  direction  for 
i^^oal  the  only  known  workable  seams  yet  discovered  are  comprised  within 
the  railway  reserve — a  belt  of  land  twenty  miles  broad,  and  according  to 
the  report  of  Marcus  Smith,  C.  E.,  who  surveyed  the  route  in  1874,  180 
miles  long.  For  twelve  years  no  person  has  been  able  to  secure  an  a.'-."^  of 
this  reserve  on  any  pretence  whatever.  Had  it  been  opened  in  blociv=  of 
^000  acres,  subject  to  a  royalty,  t«n  years  ago,  dozens  of  coal  mines  would 
now  be  in  operation,  the  pr'.ce  of  coal  would  have  been  i-educed  and  manu- 
facturing rendered  not  only  feasible,  but  in  a  manner  compulsory.  But 
the  int«'nt  of  Dominion  legislation  has  been  effectually  thwarted  by  the 
alienation  of  the  reserve  to  a  company  that  commenced  twelve  years  ago 
without  a  dollar  to  develop  200  acres  of  land,  and  when  coal  was  cheaper 
in  San  Francisco  than  now,  when  digging  cost  $1.2.5  per  ton  compared 
*ith  90  cents  now,  and  the  profits  have  been  so  large  that  the  principal 
shareholder  has  made  a  visible  fortune  of  |!2,000,000.  The  consideration 
paid  for  this  enormous  monopoly  is  the  construction  of  a  railway  for  which 
not  one  valid  excuse  can  be  offered,  and  from  which  no  one  but  town  lot 
i  speculators  in  Victoria  will  reap  any  benefit. 
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Vancouver 
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employing 
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men cannot 
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It  is  juBt  now  that  this  corporation — the  Vancouver  Island 
Company — are  employing  Chinese  to  the  largest  extent  possible, 
secured  the  possibility  of  competition,  enjoying  such  enormous  profits  from 
the  exportation  of  coal  in  the  raw  state,  th8,t  generations  must  elapse 
before  they  will  be  compelled  to  create  a  home  consumption  for  their  coal 
by  engaging  in  manufacturing,  they  endeavor  to  extort  another  dollar  of 
profit  per  ton  by  employing  Chinese  railway  laborers  and  miners.  This 
we  contend  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Dominion  legislation. 

It  will  be  granted,  we  think,  that  a  healthy,  dignified,  intelligent  labor 
ing  class,  animated  by  pacriotism  and  sympathy  with  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  Dominion,  eager  in  all  honorable  ways  to  better  their  con 
dition  and  elevate  the  general  status  of  the  nation,  is  desirable  a*  d  i.s 
worth  protecting,  yet  this  class  of  men  can  now  never  become  employers 
of  labor  themselves,  because  the  resources  of  the  country  whicli 
they  would  have  developed  by  the  employment  of  labor  have  been  forever 
placed  beyond  their  reach.  This  class  of  men,  of  whom  Nanaimo  possesses 
1,000,  are  constrained  to  remain  forever  in  the  subordinate  position  of 
employees.  As  sucn  they  are  exposed  to  a  terrible  competition.  Civiliza- 
tion has  made  it  necessary  that  they  should  live,  eat  and  clothe  tlieni- 
selves  in  a  certain  style,  thi\t  they  should  marry  and  educate  their  chil- 
dren, that  they  should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  politics  of  theii 
country,  and  should  lay  up  a  few  dollars  for  their  maintenance  in  old  age. 
There  is  a  mimumm  rate  of  wages  below  whi  jh  they  cannot  subsist.  The 
Chinese  grow  rich  at  wages  below  that  minimum.  True,  they  live  upon 
food  and  in  habitations  that  would  kill  white  men  ;  true,  they  take  no 
interest  in  politics  and  have  no  sympath'  with  our  aspirations  ;  true,  they 
do  not  come  here  with  wives  and  children  and  become  Canadians  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  ;  true,  there  is  no  excuse  for  employing  them  in 
coal  mines  on  the  ground  that  tiie  small  profits  of  the  business  make  ii 
necessary,  for  the  facts  belie  that  contention  ;  nevertheless  they  are  used 
as  a  foil  to  degrade  that  labor  which  is  tlie  source  of  all  |)rosperity,  and  to 
further  increase  those  profits  that  have  become  so  large  that  our  very 
provincial  legislature  is  threatened  with  extinction  in  their  presence. 
We  would  isk  that  the  further  importation  of  Chinese  laljor  be  stopped 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  national  i-'terests.  To  Ik' 
consistent,  either  tlie  Chinese  should  be  placed  in  possession  of  immense 
tracts  of  coal  lands  and  be  permitted  to  compete  with  our  ^'pitalists,  nr 
that  we  like  those  capitalists  should  be  placed  beyond  all  f.-.,.  of  conipe 
tition  with  them.  If  things  are  permitted  to  go  on  as  '■.  ><^^  are  now,  the 
system  will  be  reintroduced  ;  a  few  white  men  will  reign  over  a  com- 
munity of  serfs,  and  that  class  of  people  who  have  carried  civiliza'  !■  ;i  ovei' 
the  whole  world,  have  wrung  liberty  out  of  despotism,  and  made  con 
stitutional  Govenunent  possible,  w:!l  be  drivei?  errr-lually  but  surely  oi" 
of  the  country.  As  nationalists,  as  protectionists,  ar.  British  Columbians, 
who  have  always  opposed  the  construction  of  the  Vancouver  Island 
Railway,  as  Canadians,  we  appeal  to  the  Dominion  to  extend  to  tin' 
.10,000  inhabitants  who  are  not  protected,  the  same  protection  that  liii* 
been  granted  to  the  Vancouver  Island  Railway  Company  —  jirotectien 
from  Chinese  competition. 

On  behalf  of  the  Nanaimo  Trades'  Association. 


RoBEKT  O'Brien,  Preside 
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BENNETT 


EVIDENCE   TAKEN  AT   PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


Portland,  August  28th,  1884. 

Nelson  Bennett,  formerly  of  Toronto,  contractor  for  the  Casca^ie  divi- 
sion of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  examined  : 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  Chinese  ? — A.  Not  as  mc.uy  as  white  laborers. 
vVe  employ  Chinese  because  we  are  at  present  shoving  things,  just  because 
we  need  them.  I  prefer  white  labor  if  I  can  get  it.  I  am  partial  to 
Scandinavian  labor  if  that  can  be  got.  Two  Chinamen  are  worth  about 
one  white  man. 


Two  Cliiiiainon 
wortli  about  ono 
whiU)  man. 


. 


Q.  Hoy  much  do  you  pay  the  Chinamen  ? — ^A. 
they  furnish  themselves  with  board  and  tents. 

Q.  And  how  much  do  you  pay  the  white  lal  ■> 
day,  and  I  furnish  tents  and  they  pay  their  own  bivrd. 


Eiglitv  cents  a  day,  and  80e.  a  day  paid  to 
Chinamen  and 
tlioy  bottni  and 
tent  thenisolvos. 

■.  f  ? — A.    Two   dollars  a  $2  a  day  and  t*!ntrt 


given  to  whites. 


•Q.  Then  you  get  the  Chinaman   for  less  than  half  ? — A.  Yes  ;  but  we 

get  no  trade  from  them.     They  furnish  themselves  through  their  own 

offices  and  stores,  whereas  the  white  men  buv  their  provisions  and  clothing  ","'f,','"^  number 
c  -ti'  1  ..  1  i'      I'/.  1  th  »        1        of  wliitcnien 

troni  us.     Wo  make  i>  profit  on  tliat,  and  the  dinercnce  between  *2  a  day  clicuperforu 

for  the  V  hite  man  and  eighty  cents  ior  the  Chinaman  is  compensated  by  contrnotor. 

the  proti -s  on  that  trade  and  the  greatei'  amount  of  work  (i<,i\..  ny  the 

white  niuii.     Half  the  number  of  white  men  is  cheaper  for  a  contractor 

tha.t  double  the  amount  of  Chinamen.     They  have  not  \r  u-h  ciidurance. 

Men  that  do  not  eat,  they  cannot  endure. 


Q.  What  is  your  system  of  emplyoing  them  1  D-j  you  deal  individually 
with  them  ? — A.  No  ;  we  hire  them  in  companies  or  gan^s.  When  _you 
hire  them  in  gangs  you  cannot  individualize  them,  and  con.sequently  if  you 
have  a  trouble  with  one  Chinaman  it  is  a  trouble  with  the  whole  gang.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  have  trouble  with  one  white  man  you  can  discharge 
him  alone. 


Tli(!y  are  liired  in 
gangs. 


Q.  We  have  been  told  that  if  a  C'hinaman  was  not  satisfactory  he  was 
jwinted  out  and  at  oi\ce  removed  ? — A.  Yes 
in  another  gang. 


and  the  next  moment  he  is  Imonvcnienee 

of  this. 


Q.  Is  there  anything  else  whioh  ot.curs  to  you  as  likely  to  [)t'ove  useful 
to  the  Commission  in  its  enquiry  1-- A.  The  Chinaman  is  of  no  earthly  ac-  iliiliJi-pre  cnv 
wunt  in  a  country.    If  you  employ  white  laborers  one  out  of  ten  settles  in  y'\">.'[^  ""•^ '"  '*'" 
the  country.     We  find  this  m  Montana  where  we  erploy  white  laborers  '^' 
altogether  ;  but  on  this  coast  where  Chinamen  are  eniploy(Hl  you  will  find 
oOO  miles  at  a  stretch  without  settlement  excepting  railroad  employees. 


iKlEN,  President. 


HUANQ  SIC  CHEN 


1^2 


Huang  Sic  Cbrn,   who  put   in  a  statement   at   Victoria  being  here, 
was  examined  : 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  Chinese  in  Portland  f—A.  About 
9,000.  Last  year  there  were  30,000,  but  21,000  have  gone  away  because 
the  railway  stopped  work. 

Q.  Where  have  they  gone? — A.  Som  t<  i<n\  Fran^jibco  and  some  hack 
to  China. 


Most  of  the 
Chinese  buildings 
built  by  them- 
selvea 
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Q.  Do  the  Chinese  hold  a  great  deal  v^.  ;,;c\-^cty  he:re  1 — A.  Most  of  the 
Chinese  buildings  are  built  by  themselves.  Ihe  land  cannot  be  purchased 
from  the  white  man  here,  and  therefore  the  buildings  havs  been  put  ;ip  on 
long  leases. 

Q.  Are  the  Chinese  treated  better  in  Portland  than  in  San  Fiancisco ! 
— A.  Yes,  a  little  better. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  of  property  held  by  the  Chinese  in 
Portland  ? — A.  No,  but  it  is  very  large. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  staples  of  trade  among  the  Chinese  here  I— 
A.  Most  of  them  come  from  China,  such  as  tea  and  rice.  The  clotJies  of 
merchants  and  laborers  are  mostly  bought  here.  Cer»^ain  kinds  of  dress 
come  from  China.  Such  a  dress  as  I  wear  [a  light  blue  sill:]  comes  from 
China,  and  the  shoes. 

Q,  How  many  women  are  here  ? — A.  About  300  „-,  kjiuH     omen, 

Q.  Are  there  any  prostitutes  ? — A.  About  fifty.  .^i?' 

Q.  Is  there  much  opium-smoking  herel — A.  Less  tlio  ii  ^  ii  Frau- 
cisoo.  Very  few  Chinese  gentlemen  smoke  opium.  Opi.;  <  luokiug  is 
not  as  injurious  as  drunkenness. 

Q.  Besides  working  on  the  railway  and  having  sho;^s  of  merchandise, 
what  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Chinese  here  1—A.  Fishing. 

Q.  Fishing? — A.  I  mean  about  5,000  are  employed  in  the  trade  of 
preserving  fish — fish  caught  by  the  whites.  Tho  Chinese  are  only  em- 
ployees of  th-3  white  fish  preservers. 


920to|flOamonth.       Q.  What  wages  do  the  Chinamen  80  employ t< 
$60  a  month  and  they  feed  themseives. 


■hi— A.  From*!:'Oto 


Q.  You  have  accounted  for  5,000  out  of  the  9,000  ;  ot  what  classes  are 
the  remaining  4,000  made  up' — X.  Cultivators  of  wheat. 

Q.  But  I  though'  y^'u  said  t»"'i' lived  in  Portland?— A.  Most  of  tiiose 
employed  ir.  "^h  piosorvin.;  do  leir  Afork  in  Astoria.  At  present  the 
whole  5,000  in  tJio  -luy  *"  .ause  t'.e  fish  works  have  stopped. 

Q.  Then  when  the  fish-preserving  works  were  going  there  oould  not 
have  been  9,000  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  4  000  are  engaged  in  husbandry  ;  are  there  4,000  liesiilos 
these  to  add  to  the  5,000  in  order  to  make  up  the  9,000,  for  people  ( ii^aged 
in  huabft'-dry  cannot  live  in  the  city  ? — A.  Yes,  we  have  4,000  ninde  up 
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HUANQ  SIC  CHBir 


«{  merchants,  mill  hands,  washermen,  cooks,  railway  laborers  near  the  city, 
vegetable  cultivators,  pedlera,  some  are  servants  of  the  white  people  and 
gouie  are  laborers  who  go  to  and  fro  from  the  interior  to  here. 

Q.  When  you  said  there  were  30,000  Chinese  in  Portland,  you  must  30,ooo  Chinese 
have  meant  in  this  state  1— A.  Yes.  '^«™  *"  ^««>"* 

Q.  And  now  I  gather  you  think  there  are  13,000  Chinese  in  the  state  1  Now  only  13,000. 
-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  such  movement  here  against  the  Chinese  a$  in  No  such  move- 
San  Francisco  ? — A.  No,  not  like  San  Francisco.  Chlnesfas^&j 

San  Francisco. 

Q.  But  has  there  been  any  movement  at  all? — A.  Very  little.  The 
reason  is  because  most  of  them  in  San  Francisc^^  are  Irish,  and  they  do  not 
like  the  Chinese. 
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Portland,  Oregon,  August  29th,  1884. 
Gertrude  Rathbun  (see  Appendix  D),  examined  ;  RATHBUN. 

Q,  What  is  your  name  t — A.  Gertrude  Rathbun. 
Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Portland  1—A.  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  white  person  employed  in  this  establishment  ?—  Two  whtto  srirls 

A,  No  ;  there  is  one  other  young  lady  employed  here.  Chinese  mer- 

chant. 

Q.  During  what  hours  in  the  day  do  you  work  ? — A.   I  come  at  nine  in 
the  moniing  and  work  until  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  for  white  people'! — A.  J  have  worked  in  two 
white  shops. 

Q.  Which  do  you  like  host  1—A.  Well,  the  Chinese  pay  better,  and  are  ^^^'}^^  a"-  bettor 
much  more  polite  than  Americans  would  be.     I  should  prefer  working  tlian  white,  and 
for  them  than  a  Jew  any  day.    It  is  just  as  good  working  for  them  as  for  thanAmerS^ 
the  ordinary  white  person.     They  are  perfectly  respectful,  much  more  employers, 
than  Americans.     They  never  show  the  least  tendency  to  take  a  liberty. 
The  man  who  owns  this  shop  is  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Q.  Do  you  find  thom  straightforward  1 — A.  Perfectly.    They  are  the  Very  honest, 
most  honest  people  you  can  have  any  dealings  with. 


Captain  Cornelius,  in  the  aVjsence  of  the  chi'-f  of  police,  was  examined :      CORNELIUS. 

Q.  Are  you  the  next  in  command  to  the  chief  ? — A.  One  of  three  next 
in  command. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
population  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  law-abiding  population  1—A,  I  do  not  think  it  is  ;  I  say,  no.  pa^^^lSfding. 
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Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  crime  among  the  Chinese  compared  with 
that  among  other  classes,  taking  the  relative  numbers  into  account  ? — A. 
Well,  in  petty  offences,  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  much  in  the  majority 
to  any  other  class  ; '  but  I  think  there  are  very  few  Chinese  who  are  not 
dishonest.  They  steal  when  they  get  a  show.  Another  thing  which  pre 
vails  among  the  Chinese,  nearly  all  their  women  are  prostitutes. 


In  petty  offences 
not  worse  than 
others. 


They  will  all  steal, 


proetitutes. 


FumUh  nearly 
halt  tlie  criminal 
business  of  court. 


Twelve  in  peni- 
tentiary. 


Governed  by 
their  own  ^aws. 


HICKEY. 


Convicted  less 
criminals  to  the 
hundred  than 
among  any  other 
class  ;  but  there 
is  much  crime, 
only  it  is  difficult 
to  bring  convic- 
tion home. 


BRENNAN. 


Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  at  lea.st 
three  hundred  ;  probably  not  over  four  or  five  legitimate  marriages. 

Q.  If  the  criminality  among  them  is  as  you  describe,  you  ought  to  liave 
a  good  many  criminals  i — A.  The  court  records  will  show  that.  They 
furnish  nearly  half  the  criminal  business  to  the  courts.  They  buy  and 
sell  women  and  children,  and  they  are  governed  among  themselves  princi- 
pally by  their  own  laws. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  more  of  them  in  gaol  than  whites  1 — A.  No ;  because 
they  are  bailed  out  by  the  companies  to  which  they  belong,  unless  they 
are  very  bad  criminals.  They  hire  the  very  best  talent  we  have  in  tlie 
states  to  defend  them. 

Q.  Yes,  but  to  have  a  man  tried  does  not  prove  he  is  a  criminal.  How 
many  have  you  in  goal  or  in  the  penitentiary  under  sentence  1—A.  There 
are  none  in  the  city  gaol  at  present,  but  there  are  twelve  iu  the 
penitentiary, 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  think  would  be  of  use  to  us  1- — A.  They 
bring  their  Chinese  customs  with  them,  and  are  governed  by  their  own 
laws.  They  buy  women  and  sell  them,  just  as  they  do  at  home  in  China, 
and  they  settle  the  difficulties  among  themselves  the  same  as  they  do  in 
China. 


Wm.    Hickey,    police   officer    for    fifteen  years,  had  had  a  little  to  do 
with  the  Chinese,  examined  : 

Q.  What  is  their  character  as  regards  crime  ?  —  A.  There  are  less 
crim"inals  to  the  hundred  among  them  than  among  ajiy  other  class  ;  but 
that  does  not  mean  there  is  not  as  much  crime  among  them.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  conviction  home  to  them.  First,  because  let  a  Ciiina 
man  commit  a  crime  and  run  in  among  his  countrymen,  none  of  them 
would  give  him  away.  Secondly,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  identification. 
I  believe  they  are  all  thieves,  all  except  the  merchants.  Anyway  they 
are  a  cur.e  to  the  country,  a  curse  to  the  laboring  classes,  because  tliey 
can  come  here  and  live  on  v'.ce,  and  undersell  the  laborer  in  his  own 
market. 


A.  B.  Brennan,  examined : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  A.  B.  Brennan. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  :  a  constable  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How    long   have  you    been  a   crnstablel — A.  Going   on   sixteen 
years. 
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Q.  Are  you  brought  much  in  contact  with  Chinamen? 
are  a  good  many  on  my  beat. 


-A.  Yes,  there 


Miyority  use 
upiunt  to  excess. 


Q.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Captain  Cornelius,  is  there  any- 
thing which  occurs  to  you  to  add,  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  ua  in 
our  enquiry  ? --A.  Only  this,  that  while  a  good  many  Chinamen  do  not 
use  opium  to  excess  the  majority  of  them  do.  There  are  a  great  many 
whites  among  the  young  of  both  sexes  who  use  it,  and  these  become 
degraded  worse  than  Chinamen.  Get  a  white  person  addicted  to  this 
vice  and  they  care  for  nothing,  society  or  anything  else  ;  they  will  even 
steal.  A  great  many  of  them  are  brought  in  here.  1  heard  you  :uik,  ii 
moment  ago,  whether  drinking  whiskey  was  not  as  bad  as  opium.  But  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Chinamen  do  not  drink.  The  Chinamen 
drink,  and  they  have  got  now  that  they  will  go  to  the  ordinary  saloons  ;  ("hinainen  drink, 
and  at  their  own  saloons  they  have  big  dinners,  where  they  drink  a  great 
deal,  all  their  own  liquors,  wines  from  China.  I  have  seen  them  frequently 
pretty  well  on  ;  but  on  these  occasions  they  never  come  out.  If  they 
came  outside  they  would  have  l)een  sent  in.  The  other  night  at  a  white 
restaurant  on  Fourth  and  Oak  streets  I  saw  two  Chinamen  and  two  Chi- 
nese women  in  there.     This  wa^a  something  very  unusual. 


White  opium 
sinokors. 


Q.  Do  you 
I  cannot  tell 


know  how  many   Chinese  pro.stitutes  are  here? — A.  No,  Tlioro  arc  Chinese 
but  the  number  is  large.     There  are  a  lot  of  loafers  among  loafers  who  live 
these  Chinamen    who  buy  these   women   and   live   on  their  prostitution,  tion  of  women. 
This  has  been  proved  in  court.     They  were  usefid  in  Imilding  the  rail- 
way, but  outside  of  ihat  they  have  been  no  benelit  to  this  country. 


lad  a  little  to  do 


Going   on   sixteHt 


C'liincso  useful  in 
opcnlnK  np  the 
country. 


A.  B.  Slanson,  examined:  SLANSON. 

Q.  Mr.  Slanson,  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  tlie  press  ? — A.  Yes  ; 
1  am  on  the  staff  of  the  Ore.gonian. 

Q.  Is  that  the  leading  paper  hero  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

t^.   How  long  have  you  been  in  Portland  ? — A.   A  little  over  two  years. 

Q.  Ha^<3  your  duties  led  you  to  observe  the  ci,.iduct  and  character  of 
the  Chinese? — A.  Yes.  I  am  the  regular  court  reporter  of  the  paper.  In 
opening  up  the  country  they  were  probably  of  great  value  to  tlie  railroads. 
At  that  time  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  have  supplied 
their  place. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  them  from  a  conunercial  point  of  view?       i-heirpr 
■K.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  business  as  labor  contiuctors  and   clearing  ujj  moral^  rtetrimcn 
the  country,  and  they  deal  quite  largely  in  various  staples.     Some  very 
vealthy  merchants  here  who  do  a  large  trade.     But  from  a  moral  point 
of  view  their  presence  here  is  detrimental.     There  is  nothing  in  their 
manner  of  living  to  encourage  morality  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think   it  is 
quite  the  other  way.  They  will  steal  whenever  they  get  a  chance,  and  are  ^ji^g  ^;^^^  old-tlm» 
very  nuich  like  the  old-time  down-South  negroes  from  a  police  point  of  -lown-South 
view.  They  are  very  often  in  court.  In  fact  they  furnish  the  heavy  business  "'''^'"'^^' 
of  the  court  in  petty  crimes  :  larceny  and  lighting  among  themselves. 
Only  the  other  day  a  man  struck  another  with  a  hatchet.     The  company 
sentenced  the  man  to  be  killed,  and  they  sent  an  assassin  and  had  him 
killed.     Only  two  weeks  ago  there  was  a  murder  among  them.     Thi;  man 
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is  now  in  the  county  jail.  There  is  no  doabt  he  will  be  hanged  because 
the  evidence  is  strong.  Thej  are  onscmpaloas  in  their  manner  of  dealing 
out  revenge. 


Unacrupuloua  In 
%tlieir  revenge. 


ESbct  of  reatiict- 
ive  legislation 
good. 


Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  the  amendmenv   othe  Restriction 
Act  t — A.  It  has  been  a  good  thing. 


White  labor  Q.  But  you  would  not  drive  thoae  that  are  here  out^  would  you  ?— 

bSttor toe"  '*""'  A.  Well,  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  see  why  they  are  much  good.    I  think 

<5blne8e.  now  white  labor  would  be  here  if  not  for  the  CSiinese  and  certainly  thej 

would  be  better  than  to  have  the  C 


Public  opinion 
divided. 


Q.  What  is  the  public  feeling  regarding  th«n  in  Portland  1 — A.  There 
is  a  public  sentiment  against  them.  Bat  there  is  a  public  sentiment  for 
them.  I  think  there  are  more  against  them  than  for  them.  Our  repre- 
sentatives are  against  the  Chinese.  The  recent  Chinese  Amendment  Act 
was  earnestly  supported  by  our  senators  and  representatives. 


KENNEDY. 


A  landlord. 


Joseph   B.   Kbvnedy, 
examined  : 


PoKTtASD,  Or^jon,  30th  August,  1884. 
waited  on    the    Commission    and   wished   to  Ite 


Agitation 
unprincipled. 


Q.  Mr.  Kennedy,  what  is  your  business  ! — A-  A  property  holder. 

Q.   Are  you  a  landlord  ? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Portland  J — A.  Two  years ;  four  years 
in  the  state. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  to  do  with  the  Chinese  f — A.  I  have  had  con- 
siderable dealings  with  Chinamen. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  say  t — A.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  a 
very  wrong  and  unprincipled  agitation  is  being  got  up  against  theui. 
They  are  verv  good  people,  much  better  than  my  own  people.  They  have 
cleared  most  of  the  land.     Thev  are  honest  and  clean. 


<3ood  tenants.  Q-   Are  any   of   them   tenants  of  yoars  ? — A.  Yes.       They  are  good 

tenants  and  clean,  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  buildings,  and  punctual 

to  pay  their  debts— their  rents.  I  find  no  difficulty  with  them.     They  .nf 

Habit«  better  than  ^^T  industrious,  more  so  than  my  own  people— the  Americans.     Their 

tJioee  of  Amc-         habits  are  better  than  those  of  the  Americans.     There  is  not  so  much 

drunkenness.     All  they  want  is  to  learn  our  language  and  become  citizens 

of  this  country.     They  would  make  good  settlers.     They  have  built  our 

railroads.     I  hire  them,  and  they  are  very  attentive  and  do  their  work 

as  agreed  upon.     Their  moral  character  is  good.     They  are  not  as  prafane 

as  the  Americans,  nor  so  much  inclined  to  theft  and  murder  and  robljerr. 

Moral  charact«r     ^^  ^^^  ^^^y  <^i^  superior  morally  to  any  other  race  which  oomef  to  this 

sco^-  country,  excepting  in  education  and  learning  our  language. 


Not  so  quarrel- 
some as  Ame- 
irioans. 


IB  li 


Q.  You  describe  them  as  perfect  paragons.  Do  they  not  quarrel  among 
themselves  1 — A.  They  are  not  so  qoarrelsome  among  themselves  as  the 
American  people.  I  had  four  hundred  of  them  in  one  building,  and  then 
was  no  quaiTeling  to  speak  of  amop^  them ;  and  taking  into  account  their 
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numbers  they  were  clean,  more  so  than  any  other  nation.     With  four 

hundred  Americans  in  one  house  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  fighting 

and  gambling  and  drunkenness.     I  have  no  prejudice  against  people  on 

account  of  color.    Simple  justice  is  what  I  ask  for  them,  and  if  it  was  any  Wauu  justice. 

other  people  I  would  speak  out  in  the  same  way.     I  think  that  any  one 

coming  to  this  country  should  have  the  same  right  as  another. 


Q.  Four  hundred  tenants  in  one  house  ought  to  pay  you  well  ?- 
have  said  they  pay  well. 


-A.  I 


Q.  Have  you  visited  their  schools  1 — A.  I  have,  also  the  mission  schools. 
They  are  anxious  to  learn  our  language  and  very  quick.  They  show  great 
aptitude.  I  can  hardly  account  for  this  antipathy  to  them.  Everything 
seems  to  be  in  their  favor.  Their  habits  are  good.  They  wish  to  do 
what  is  right.  It  is  all  political.  For  political  reasons  the  press  have 
agitated  against  them  and  disturbed  the  people.  I  chink  if  they  hafl 
votes  they  would  not  seek  to  get  control  of  the  government  as  other 
nationalities  do. 

Q.  Where  does  your  property  lie  ? — A.  On  Sixth  and  Fourth  streets. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


AiwTRAtn'  OF  Evidence  taken  before  a  Joint  Committee  composet!  of 
ii  committee  of  the  Senate  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  which  commencetl  its  sittings  at  San 
Francisco,  October  18th,  1876. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1876,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  to  investigate  the  character,  extent  and  effect  of 
Chinese  immigration  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  the  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
three  of  its  members  for  the  same  purpose. 

Subsequently  the  two  special  committees  were  authorized  to  act  as  a 
joint  special  committee. 

This  Joint  Committee  visited  the  Pacitic  coast  in  Octolier,  1876,  and  '_^^*'""«*' 
exiinined  one  hundred  and  thirty  witnesses.     The  plan  adopted  was  first 
to  examine  persons  "  opposed  to  the  unlimited  introduction  of  Chinese ; " 
then  to  hear  those  favorable  to  "  such  introduction,"  and  then  to  "  afford 
time  for  witnesses  in  rebuttal." 


Hon.  Frank  McCoppin,  representing  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  McCOPPIN. 
in  the  course  of  an  argument  against  Chinese  immigration,  niarle  the 
following  statements :  — 

China,  brought  so  near  to  America  by  steam,  contained  a  population  of 
400,000,000  souls.  If  encouraged,  the  Chinese  will  l)ecome  the  most 
migratory  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They  do  not  assimilate.  They 
threaten  to  overrun  the  Pacific  coast  ;  but  they  are  determined  to  return 
to  China.  They  have  no  desire  to  acquire  real  property  in  America.  The 
assessed  value  of  all  the  real  property  in  Cilifornia  was  S600,000,000  ;  but 
the  Chinese,  though  numerically  one-sixth  oi  the  population,  do  not  own  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  of  this  amount,  and  therefore  pay  less  than  one  tour 
hundreth  part  of  the  revenue  required  to  support  tlie  government  of 
the  state.  Chinese  population  of  California  is  116,000,  of  which  30,000 
is  domiciled  in  San  Francisco.  Of  these  only  five  or  six  hundretl  are  women, 
mostly  occupants  of  forty  or  fifty  houses  of  prostitution.  These  women 
are  .sold  into  this  degrading  slavery.  Fifty  or  sixty  gambling  houses 
constantly  open  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  A  pretty  large  proportion  of  the 
class  called  criminal  found  among  these  people.  Inhabitants  of  China- 
town governed  by  the  Six  Companies  rather  than  by  the  municipality. 
Frugal  and  requiring  little  the  Chinaman  can  undei-sell  the  Enropean 
laborer.  A  portion  of  a  shelf  fifteen  to  thirty  inches  wide  serves  him  for 
a  bed  and  a  little  rice  suffices  for  his  food. 


Cliiiicsu  pay  loss- 
llian  I-JOOth  part 
of  the  rovenue 
rc(niired  for  the 
state  government. 


Prostitutes. 


Large  prop 
of  (Timiiia! 


)ortioa 

8. 


IJiulerscll  the 

Biiropean 

laljorer. 


Frank  M.  Pixlev,  representing  the  Municipality  of  San  Francisco,  in  PIXLEY. 
an  argument  against  Chinese  immigration,  stated  : 

The  Chinese   in  the  state  number  from   150,000  to   175,000.     The  MrPi^^eyc^-^^^^ 
Chine.se  when  through  with  any  work  undertaken  outside  the  city  return  iii  the  state  num- 
t« Chinatown,  and  in  the  winter  not  less  than  75,000  Chinese  residents  un's^.'*'""*"' 
:  in  San  Francisco ;  in  the  summer,  30,000.     The  Chinese  are  atheists  and 
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PolyKamy. 
Hrostitutlaii. 
Testimony 
worthless. 

All  intend  to  go 
back  to  China. 


IhtnKerous  to 
white  population 
boiMuse  the, 
labor  so  wol 


?l. 


Rate  of  waKoS' 


•Chinese  laborer 
wtthoui  wife  or 
family. 


Chinamen  capable 
of  living  in  an 
overcrow(^e<l 
state. 


If  60.000  white 
laborerH  took  the 
place  of  l»^  Chi- 
nese. San  Fran- 
cisco would  have 
300,000  white 
people  to  extend 
its  bounds  and  its 
business. 


Chinese  prevent 
immigration  of  ' 
white  lalKirers. 

Sanitary  con- 
dition. 


Small-pox. 


Number  of  women 
in  California  and 
in  San  Francisco. 


Six  Companies. 


No  Chinaman 
uDtU  he  is  free  on 
the  books  of  the 
company   to 
which  he  belongs 
can  leave  Cali- 
ifomia. 
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heatheiiH.  They  l»elieve  in  Confucius  without  following  his  moral  prect'iits. 
Polygamy  and  prostitution  prevail.  Their  teHtiinony  is  worthless,  and  tlic 
Chinese  prostitutes  corrupt  and  infect  the  young  white  Imys.  The  men 
come  voluntarily  to  California  but  most  of  the  women,  i.e.,  the  prostitutes 
are  enslaved.  All  contemplate  returning  to  China.  They  have  im 
knowledge  of  American  institutions.  They  are  expert  in  all  kinds  (if 
light  labor.     Many  of  them  are  most  excellent  laborers. 

One  of  the  things  which  make  them  dangerous  to  the  white  laliDiiiii; 
population  is  that  they  labor  so  well.  They  learn  trades  and  iKMnmi' 
manufacturers  and  drive  the  white  man  out  of  the  trade  he  estjvblislitMl. 
Skilled  Chinese  labor  receives  from  50c.  to  $\  per  day  ;  railroiu!  and 
tule  laborers,  from  60c.  to  i^l  a  day  ;  farm  hands,  $1  a  day  ;  fruit 
pickers,  $1.10  ;  all  boarding  themselves.  Chinese  labor  drives  the  white 
lal)orer  to  starvation.  The  white  laborer  requires  meat  and  bread  ;  the 
Chinaman  only  rice,  tea,  dried  fish  and  dessicated  vegetables.  The  foinl  ot 
the  one  can  in  Han  Francisco  be  purchased  for  ten  cents  a  day  ;  that  of 
the  other  will  cost  several  times  that  amount.  The  white  laboioi-,  ii.s  n 
rule,  has  a  wife  and  family  ;  the  Chinaman  is  an  adult  male  who  has  ni> 
wife,  no  family,  no  child.  The  white  married  laborer  requires  at  the 
least  two  rooms,  and  if  he  has  grown-up  children  another  room  at  h'ast 
for  them,  and  if  the  children  are  of  different  sexes,  each  must  have  u 
separate  room.  Chinamen  would  throw  a  partition  through  a  large  loom 
build  bunks  on  the  side,  and  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and  would  cook  in  » 
brazier  not  bigger  than  a  spittoon.  One  hundred  of  them  would  live  in 
this  room,  while  the  poorest  Christian  familly  of  live  in  the  state  wouhl 
think  themsel'es  cramped  in  double  the  space.  Sixty  thousand  penple 
live  in  six  or  seven  blocks  of  this  city.  If  sixty  thousand  white  laiioivi's 
took  their  place,  San  Francisco,  instead  of  60,000  Chinamen,  would  hm 
300,000  white  people  to  extend  the  city  and  stimulate  business.  Tlie 
Chine.se  have  no  duties  to  the  state.  They  do  not  act  as  jurymen  ;  they 
cannot  be  called  out  to  quell  a  inot ;  in  case  of  war  they  would  supply  ii" 
soldiers  ;  they  bay  but  little  property  ;  pay  but  a  small  amount  of  taxes ; 
and  so  live  that  they  pay  but  little  rent. 

The  Chinese  prevent  the  immigration  of  white  labor  to  the  Pacific 
coast  both  from  the  eastern  states  and  from  Europe. 

Independent  testimony  of  the  highest  authority  proved  that  in  Chiiw 
and  in  California  the  Chinese  are  not  a  cleanly  people.  Their  saiiitiny 
condition  is  bad  ,  they  introduced  the  small  pox  into  San  Francisco ;  and 
only  for  the  climate  it  would  drive  the  whites  into  the  sea.  Vaccination 
they  do  not  believe  in  ;  but  they  inoculate  ;  inoculation  is  compulsory  in 
China. 

They  come  mainly  from  Canton,  the  port  of  which  is  the  Eiiglisli 
sailing  port  of  Hong  Kong. 

He  believed  he  could  show  there  was  not  in  the  entire  state  a  Cliiiiose 
family  as  Americans  understood  the  sacred  relation. 

About  4,000  Chinese  women  in  the  state  and  in  San  Francisco  ;  from 
1,200  to  2,000  made  up  of  prostitutes,  or  concubines,  or  second  wives. 
The  prostitutes  are  held  in  bondage,  and  are  of  the  most  debased  imi) 
abandoned  kind. 

The  Six  Companies  are  voluntary  institutions  without  any  recognition 
under  American  law.  They  keep  immigrants,  taking  large  interest  for 
advances  ;  they  arbitrate  and  settle  difficulties ;  they  have  secret  triliuiwls 
exercising  a  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction.  When  a  Chinaman  is  * 
creditor  for  money  or  obligation  he  cannot  leave  the  state  of  Calitoriiin. 
except  by  consent  of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs,  an  arrangemfn' 
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existing  between  the  Six  Companies  and  the  Htetini  Navigation  C7ompany, 

that  no  Chinaman  is  to  be  passed  without  a  certilicate  that  he  is  free  on 

tlie  books  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Pixiey  having  dwelt  on  the  religious  character  of    t)ie  Chinese 

statetl   that  he  would  show   the  balance  of  trade  as  between  China  and 

Aiiieriea  was  against  America. 

lie  admitted  tliat  Chinese  labor  had  contributed  to  the  more  speedy  (iiiniHoiiiiwr  hud 
11  ±      e  i      •   1  ii     •  •  1  J.-     i'linlrlmiluu  to  the 

development  of  our  matenal  resources  ;  their  convenience  tus  tlomestic  ,|,„rc  »pmi\y 

servants  ;  nor  would  lie  represent  the  Chinese  as  wanting  in  many  of  the  <l>!vciopim'iit  of 

essentials  of  good  citizens. 

"The  burden  of  our  accusation  against  them  is  that  they  come  ii.  eon-  The  iiullrimeiu 

Hict  with  our  lal>or  interests  ;  that  they  can  never  assimilate  with  us  ***  '"*"  "" 

that  their  civilization  is  demoralizing  and  degrading  to  our  people  ;  that 

they  degrade  and  dishonor  labor  "  ***  and  are  " an  element  both  demoi- 

alizing  and  dangerous  to  the  community  within  which  it  exists." 

Mr.  Cameron  H.  KiNCi,  addres.sed  to  the  joint  committee  an  argument 
on  behalf  of  the  anti-coolie  clubs  of  San  Francisco.  Ho  briefly  went 
over  the  same  grounds  as  the  two  jirevious  speakeis. 


F.  A.  Bee,  as  attorney  for  the  Six  Companies,  then  put  the  other  side  of  BEE, 
the  question  : 

Legislation  in  the  state  and  city  had  been  one  sided.     The  Chinamen  Onesided legiahi- 
I  who  sold  vegetables  paid  a  tax  of  $\0,  while  the  white  man  who  drove  his  """■ 
waggon  only  paid  ^2.     The  China  laundryman  who  carried  tlie  clothes  to 
[his  patrons  j>aid    fl.'»  (unless  he  was  right  in  supposing  this  had  been 
(leclaretl  illegal)  while  the  white  man  who  drove  the  laundry  waggon 
[only  paid  #2..'iO. 

At  the  time  the  Burlingame  Treaty  was  negotiated,  England  controlled  '''''!"'.° '"'|fi,''Jh"" 
I  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  of  the  Orient.    T' .   .i  iieriean  merchant  orient. 
Ilwught  the  bulk  of  his  teas  in  the   English  niai  .   '       But  all  this  was 
llieiiig  changed.    The  Pacific  Railroad  had  been  built  ;  the  Orient  and  the 
jOicident  had    been  brought  nearer  ;  and  were  they  now  going  to  close 
|their  poi-ts  to  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Orient  ? 

The  government  of  the  United  States  had  forced  the  present  lelations 

1(1876)  upon  the  Chinese  Uoverument.     Under   the  treaty   the  Chinese 

limmigrant  came,  and  the  riches  of  China  were  oj>ened  up  to  the  American 

|iiierchant  marine.      Were  they  willing  to  forego  these  advantages,  because 

l"'0,000  honest  toilers  had  come  to  California  ? 

He  had  seen  the  Chinese  immigrants  stoned  from  the  time  they  left  Ill-trcatmont  of 
[their  sliips  until   they  reached  Chinatown.     He  had  seen  them  leaning  ^  '''""»"• 
iver  the  sides   of  the  waggon  with  their  scalps  cut   ojien.     No  police 
nterfered.     In  portions  of  San  Francisco  no  Chinaman  dare  be    seen, 
he  Chinese  had  no  privileges. 

Fiwt  the  capitation  tax  of  $20  existed  for  two  years.   Next  the  Chine.se  Chinese  unequally 
Kereeach  taxed  |5  a  month  for  mining.     The  tax  of  $.5  a  month  levied  ''"'*"' 
Jill  all  foreign  minera  was,  as  a  rule,  collectetl  only  from  the  Chinese.  They 
P*ve  been  taxed  for  landing  |10  and  taxed  for  .shipping  to  their  homes 
|he  hones  of  their  dead. 

Mr.  ?>ce  read  an  address  of  the  Six  Companies  to  the  American  public, 
lated  April  .%h,  1876. 
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Cubic-air  law. 
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sent  away  unless 
they  wore  pro- 
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Mr.  Bee  went  on  :  Without  the  Chinese,  sufticient  lalior  could  not  !»• 
hiid  to  gatht>r  in  the  crops.  It  costs  fifteen  cents  for  white  laljor  to  nmi  k 
a  sack  of  potatoes.  A  Chinaman  does  this,  sews  them  tip  and  puts  tlic 
sicks  in  a  pih'  for  ten  cents.  The  poor  man  buys  his  jxjtatoes  five  cents 
a  sack  cheaper  in  tonsetjuence.  By  Chinese  cheap  labor  Califoriiiiiiis  nin 
compete  with  the  jp-anaries  of  the  world.  A  million  acres  and  iiunc  of 
swamp  and  tule  lands  had  lieen  reclaimed  by  Chinamen  standing'  up  t<i 
their  waists  in  soft  tule-marsh,  and  this  land  prwluces  soventj-five  buslids 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  white  man  could  not  be  found  to  go  into  that 
ditch.     The  white  boss  has  to  veil  his  face  for  the  mosquitos. 

The  Five  Points  in  New  York  was  more  of  a  cess-pool  of  disease  and  tilth 
than  six  Chiiuitowns  like  that  in  Han  Francisco.  The  frugality  and  thrift 
of  the  Chinnineii  were  made  points  agivinst  him. 

400,000  tons  (American)  engaged  if  'Vinese  trade.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  1876  there  was  sent  to  C  V.oni  San  Francisco  other  tlian 

treasure  exjiorts  to  the  value  of  !*'2,;  '. 

The  Chinese  lalnirer  insisted  on  as  much  as  was  paid  in  the  wcstciii 
states  to  a  lal>orer,  good  servants,  ingenious,  necessary  to  manufiicturiiiij 
enter])rise  in  California.  I'en  years  fK»fore  1S76,  !lf40,000,000  w;is  sent 
East  to  buy  ciminioditii's  ;  now  (1876)  owing  to  the  developnu'iit  of 
manufactures  by  Chinese  cheap  labor  only  §20,000,000  sent  east.  .\  liUHf 
number  of  those  who  denounce  Cliinese  labor  employ  Chinese  in  tlit'ir 
h<>uses.  No  Chinamen  come  under  contract  of  servile  labor.  The  Ciiintsi' 
are  hardy,  industrious  laborers.  They  Jiave  but  few  vices  and  do  iint 
drink.     They  respect  American  usjiges  and  laws. 

Mr.  Bee  then  read  an  appeal  from  the  Chinese?  published  in  .Xjiril, 
1876,  asking  for  the  protection  of  the  police.  In  this  appeal,  as  in  tlif 
address  to  the  American  people  referred  to  abo\e,  a  willingness  is  ex 
pressetl  to  see  the  treaty  repeale<l  or  modified. 

Mr.  Bee  also  read  an  address,  dated  April  Jith,  1876,  from  the  Six  ('"in 
panics  to  the  mayor  of  San  Franci.sco,  calling  his  attention  to  a  repoi-t  tliut 
the  Chinese  quarter  would  be  attacked  by  a  mob;  a.sking  for  j)i-oti'itioii, 
and  saying  that  failing  thi.s,  should  the  attack  take  place,  they  liiul  imt 
the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  disposition,  to  prevent  their  country  men 
selling  their  lives  us  dearly  as  possible. 

The  queue  desigiuited  a  Chituvman  as  having  certain  religious  aiul  .social 
claims,  and  to  lose  it  was  an  eternal  di.sgrace.  Mr.  Bee  denount'cd  tin' 
"queue  ordinance,"'  which  brought  a  Cliinaman  arrested  for  tlif  must 
trivial  ofl'euce  "  under  the  scissors."  The  law,  Mr.  Bee  admitted,  w:ls 
general — namely,  that  the  hair  be  cut  two  inches  from  the  heurl.  But 
then  the  white  man  had  no  queue.     The  law  was  aimed  at  the  Cliinesi', 

The  Chinese  servant  did  the  domestic  drudgery  of  75,000  of  tlif  iiopu 
lation  of  San  Francisco.  He  holds  the  balance  of  power  again.st  r.iidf.'i't. 
as  he  does  against  trades-unions. 

Under  the  cuV)ic-air  ordinance  men  were  arrested,  forty  at  a  time,  for 
being  in  a  room  which  had  less  than  .500  feet  of  cubic  air,  and  put  in  'fifi 
where  they  had  not  200  feet.  In  the  letter  of  the  5th  of  April.  If*'''.  | 
the  Chinese  declared  their  willingness  to  see  Chinese  immigration  stopiiwi 
It  would  be  a  blessing  to  have  those  here  sent  away,  unltss  tliev 
received  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  strong  feeling  against  the  t'lii 
nese  was  co'iiined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  people. 


Chinese  l4bor  had       Mr.  Brooks  (on  the  same  side  as  Mr.  Bee)  addressed  the  Comniittw, 
tothfw^ith*of*   and  neces-sarily  touched  on  some  points   already  dealt    with.     Chines*  I 
California.  labor,   in  building  railroads  and   in  reclaiming   tule   lands,  had   wAMi 
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|:'!<'J, 700,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  sUU;.  Tlie  Chinewi  went  all  ovei-  the 
laud  iiiul  made  it  habitable  ;  wliereas  an  IriHh  Catholic  st>rvaiit  ^irl  would 
not  go  Iwyond  the  Bound  of  the  lielU.  They  were  iiuliHiiensaljle  to  the 
farmeiK.     The  anti-Chinese  sentiment  was  entirely  coutiued  to  the  Irish. 

Mr.  Brooks  dwelt  further  on  the  need  of  thi-  Chinaman  to  develop 
California,  and  replied  to  the  charge  that  they  supplied  a  considerable 
projiortian  of  the  criminal  class.  He  denounced  the  cubic-air  law  as  par- 
tially administered  and  oppressive.  What  was  the  use  of  making  them 
[«iy  $10  a  piece  for  sleeping  in  a  place  where  they  cliose  to  sleep,  a  thing 
which  hurt  nobotly  ? 

Mr.  PiXLEY  pointed  out  that  the  friends  of  the  Chinese  hiid  widened 
the  issue.  He  and  his  friends  had  not  asked,  nor  had  public  opinion,  to 
ixilude  the  Chinese  then  in  Califoiiia  from  all  the  rights  which  they  Imd 
under  the  treaty.  Public  o|»inii>T  uad  not  even  gone  so  tar  as  to  exclude 
Chinese  from  coming.  What  tiny  aimed  at  was  that  Chinese  immigrik- 
tion  should  Iw  regulated  and  restrained.  The  feeling  against  the  Chinese 
so  far  from  being  confined  to  the  Irish,  was  univei-sal.  To  say  that  the 
Chine.se  had  been  8tone<l  and  bruised  was  a  gross  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Bee  produced  four  l)ooks,  known  as  ^he  Four  Books,  the  Chinese 
ela.ssics,  and  which  stood  in  their  schools  as  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  readere  did  in  American  schools. 


I)>  'nestle  Horvanla 


IrlMli  Hvntiniont 
UKaiiiHt  ChiiieHe. 


Cubic-air  law. 


Not  ilvHirml  III 
exclude  Chinii- 
men  from  tlie 
rJKlilH  they  liad 
under  the  treaty. 

CliinoHC  imnil- 
Ki'Htioii  should  1)0 
rcKulated  and 
rcHirlilHd. 


WITNESSES. 


San  Francisco,  October  •-'3r(l,  1876. 

Frederick  F.    Low,    formerly  a   member  of  Congre.ss  from   California,  LOW. 
Collector  at  San  Francisco,  subsequently  Governor,  and  later  Minis- 
ter to  China,  where  he  resided  for  three  years  and  a  half,  after  which 
he  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined 
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Was  of  opinion  that  the  immigration  of  any  people  who  cannot  assimi- 
late, amalgamate  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  government  and  its 
people  is  a  disadvantage.  To  prevent  such  immigration  was  only  possi- 
ble by  special  legislation  and  analogous  to  that  by  which  tlie  immber  of 
pa,ssengers  in  a  vessel  coming  from  Europe  was  limited.  The  immigrants 
come  principally  from  the  province  of  KwangTung  of  which  Canton  is  the 
capital,  embarking  from  the  free  port  of  Hong  Kong  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  which  essablished  a  colony  on  the  Island  (namely,  Victoria). 
The  class  of  people  who  emigrate  from  this  port  are  chiefly  laborers  :  a 
few  merchants  being  the  fxception.  A  "coolie"  in  China,  is  simply  a 
"laborer"  of  the  lowest  g'ade,  and  as  applied  to  immigration  is  a  synonym 
for  contract  labor.     The  wages  of  this  class  in  Kwang  Tung  ranges  from 

I  $3  to  .$,'5  per  month. 

Respecting  female  immigrants  he  knows  nothing,  excepet  from  public 

[report.  There  may  be  some  wives  of  merchants  who  come,  but  from 
inference  the  larger  portion,  nine-tenths  or  nineteen  twentieths,  are  prosti- 
tutes, brought  over  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.    Prostitution  in  China 

I  is  regarded  with  more  aversion  and  disgust  by  respectable  Chinese  than  it 

I  is,  if  possible,  by  Americans  or  Europeans  ;  but  with  the  common  class  of 
laborers  who  emigrate  there  is  a  looser  opinion  regarding  it.  A  graduate 
after  passing  his  examination,  and  before  he  can  till  any  official  position. 


Ni)n-a8Himilation 
of  Cliincse. 


'  Coolie"  de/tned. 


Prostitution. 
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Marriage. 


Filiaoide. 


Religion. 


An  industrious 
pcopln. 


Government  of 
China  indifferent 
on  subject  of  eiiii- 
gratiun. 


Coinpiiriflon 
between  the  posi- 
tion of  Chinese  iu 
the  UnittMi  States 
and  citizens  of  the 
rep-ublie  in 
China. 


Tnvvol  in  China. 


ha«  to  prove  that  none  of  his  family,  for  so  many  removes,  has  ever  been 
guilty  of  being  a  public  prostitute. 

The  custom  of  marriage  in  China  is  that  parents  betroth  their  chilflieii 
as  advantageously  as  possible,  the  children  taking  no  part  in  the  matter. 
On  iirriving  at  a  proper  age  they  are  married.  After  a  man  is  manied  he 
is  allowed  to  take  other  wives,  perhaps  through  long  custom,  but  it  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  purchase  than  betrotlial.  A  married  man  who  takes  a 
fancy  to  a  daughter  of  a  poor  man,  who  has  several  daughters,  purchiiseti 
her  by  giving  so  many  taels,  and  she  becomes  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
wife,  but  subordinate  to  the  first,  on  his  simply  announcing  the  fact,  tlie 
children  of  all  being  legitimate.  The  taking  of  a  second  or  third  wife  does 
not  affect  the  standing  of  a  man  in  society.  Male  ohildren  are  more 
desired  than  female,  it  being  considered  an  imperative  duty  to  have ;. 
son  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  raise  a  family.  In  thickly  poj'nlated 
districts,  that  is  around  cities,  and  where  the  morals  of  a  certain  cla,s.s  nre 
low,  there  is  very  little  hesitation  in  destroying  female  children  ;>!  early 
birth,  it  having  a  sort  of  semi-official  sanction,  although  there  is  a  law 
ag  ■  inst  it. 

The  religion  of  the  Chinese  is  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  which  nii«;ht  he 
regarded  as  a  code  of  morals.  ■  On  this  has  been  engrafted  the  Buddhist 
faith  and  the  Tauist. 

The  Citinese  at  home  are  a  most  industrious  jeople,  all  kinds  of  lalwir 
being  respectivble,  the  only  idle  class  being  the  officials.  They  eniij,'riite 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  with  no  idea  of  remaining,  there  heiiig 
but  lew  isolated  oases  of  any  permanently  settling  in  a  foreign  eouiiti'v. 
Tiie  governme'ic  of  China  does  not  expatriate  ite  idle  or  venal  clas.s,  luid  on 
the  subject  of  emigration  is  indifferent. 

If  Chinese  inm>igration  was  limited  or  cat  off  entirely  the  natural  out 
come  would  be  that  the  Chinese  Government  would  ituprove  its  opimr 
tunity  to  try  and  limit  Americans  in  China  to  a  similar  degree. 

In  a  way  Americans  in  Cliina  have  more  rights  than  Chinese  in  Aineiiin. 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  Cliinese  Criminal  Code  or  laws,  but  to 
American.  If  an  American  commits  a  civil  or  criminal  offence  he  is  iir 
rested  by  the  Chinese  authorities  and  handed  over  to  the  con.sul  at  the 
nearest  port, who  tries  him  and  sentences  liim  under  American  laws.  This 
is  one  reason  why  Chu'x  cannot  l)e  oldened  up  to  foreigners  as  this  eountrv 
is  opened  up  to  the  C  nese. 

In  discussing  the  subject  with  the  govenmient,  witness  .said  :  "  Why  do 
you  not  open  up  your  country  and  let  foreigners  come  here  and  go  ami  ti  iuli 
SJid  do  what  they  choose  1  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  these  linos  of  demarki 
tion  drawn  ?  The  Chinese  and  all  other  people  co»ne  to  our  country  ;  thty 
go  where  they  choose,  and  they  trade  and  traffic  arid  perform  labor,  and 
there  is  no  harm  comes  of  it  ;  the  government  is  just  as  well  off  ;  it  does 
not  affect  us."  The  prince  replied  :  "  When  the  Chinese  go  to  your  louiiliv 
they  put  themselves  under  your  laws,  and  if  they  offend  against  your  laws, 
or  your  cu.stoms,  you  punish  them.  When  you  come  here  you  briiij;  your 
law  book  under  your  arms,  and  when  you  conmiit  an  ofl'ence  against  tho 
C.  nese  you  say:  'we  do  not  know  you.'  We  cannot  touch  you,  we  enn 
only  go  to  your  consuls  and  ask  redress.  If  your  people  will  tome  heo' 
and  put  youi'selves  under  our  laws,  you  may  come  here  and  go  whero  you 
choose,  and  do  what  you  choose." 

Americana  have  no  right  to  engage  in  permanent  business  any  ilieiv 
except  at  treatj'  ports  ;  but  they  have  a  right  to  travel  for  purjioses  ot 
pleasure  or  business  anywhere  inland  on  obtaining  a  passport  from  their 
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consui  or  minister,  and  are  safe  in  so  doing,  except  iv  dome  of  the  extreme 
western  provinces. 

The  exterritoriality  clause  of  the  treaty  is  a  festering  sore  and  must 
always  continue  to  be. 

No  American  could  trust  himself  in  the  empire  subject  to  Chinese  laws, 
the  punishments  bein    most  cruel  and  barbarous. 

Chinese  cannot  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  pi-esont 
n  ituralization  laws. 

They  do  not  c'-'imilate  with  the  people,  being  of  a  dilTerent  civilization. 
Their  costume  is  of  a  mongrel  kind,  consisting  of  civilian  boots  and  pants, 
with  soft  hat  and  coat  of  their  own. 
1^  A  large  proportion  of  their  clothing  is  manufacturtd  in  the  state  ;  a  few 
of  the  better  class  may  import  coats  and  shoes  from  Oirlua,  but  the  lab(ji- 
iug  class  soon  drop  into  wei.ring  part  of  our  costume.  They  consume  a 
good  deal  of  rice. 

Unlimited  immigration  ought  to  be  discouraged,  although  up  to  this 
time  (1 876)  Chinese  labor  has  been  of  material  advantage  to  tlie  state. 
In  consequence  of  its  insolation,  the  laboring  classes  of  the  eivstern  states 
and  Europe  have  not  been  able  to  co:ne,  on  account  of  inconvenience  and 
e.\pense  ;  but  with  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  this  time  forward 
there  would  probably  be  sufficient  labor  to  rej)lace  the  Chinese  who  return 
home. 

The  state  would  not  suffer  in  its  material  interest  if  Chinese  immigra- 
tion should  practicallj'  cease. 

Unlimited  importion  of  Chinese  and  settling  them  in  colonies,  as  they 
do  here,  by  raising  competition  with  ft-ee  labor  does  harm,  but  that  hai-m 
has  been  much  exaggerated. 

The  Chinese  at  present  in  the  state  are  necessary.  The  crop  this  year 
could  not  be  harvested  were  it  not  for  their  labor,  but  on  economical, 
t'thnologicul,  and  political  grounds  I  am  in  favor  of  adopting  some  feasible 
and  proper  means  for  limiting  the  nu"iber. 

Chinese  immigration  Huotuated  a  Jifferent  years,  with  the  demand 
for  labor,  from  2,000  to  20,000,  ar  1  m  1868  the  emigi-ation  from  here 
was  a  third  of  the  amount  of  the  "•  i  tls,  and  in  1871  and  1872  more  than 
half. 

In  18.52  there  were  20,000  amvals  ;  1853,  -1,000  ; 
3,000;  18.56,  4,000;  18,57,  .5,000;  18.58,  .5,000: 
",000  ;  1861,  8,000  ;  1862,  8,000  ;  1863,  6,000  : 
3,000  ;  18G6,  2,000  ;   1867,  4,000  ;  1868,   11,000  ; 

1873,  17,000  ; 
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in  the  State  caused  the  increase.     During 
'H74,  and   1875  laborers  were  imported   to  w^rk  on  different  railroads. 
If  the  demand  should  diminish  it  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
Chinese  immigration. 

Chinese  were  imported  during  the  Koopman.schap  year  to  work  in  the 
south  to  supplant  the  negroes  on  the  plantations,  and  some  experiments 
tne<l  with  ill  results.     Tlie  Ciiiiiamen  not   )eing  paid,  left. 

ff  10,000  white  laborers  had  been  inij>orted  to  work  on  the  Central 
Paeine  Railway,  instead  of  the  10,000  C  linese  that  v.rjre  introduced,  a 
majority  of  them,  witii  ch«»  profit  of  thei'-  lal)or  would  ha^  e  remained, 
*heiv,r;  the  bulk  of  the  Chinamen  with  the  profit  of  their  lal)or  went  back 
•o  China.  F'our-fifths  of  the  grading  on  the  CVntral  Pacific  Railway  was 
[lerfornied  by  Chinese  labor.     In  making  levees  and  digging  ditches,  much 
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the  larger  proportion  is  performed  by  Chinese,  because  it  is  useful  lalior 
and  can  be  commanded  in  any  quantity.  In  reclaiming  tule  lands  it  is  useful : 
first,  the  labor  is  cheapei  ;  secondly,  it  is  unhealthy  work,  and  they  arc 
not  affected  by  malaria  as  Anglo-Saxons  are.  If  they  had  been  shut  uji 
to  white  labor  it  would  have  taken  a  much  longer  time  to  buUd  these 
works.  They  could  not  have  got  the  labor,  and  it  would  have  increased 
the  expense  very  much. 

Witness  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  when  the  Pacific  Railway  was 
in  course  of  construction  on  this  side  of  the  Sierra,  and  had  occasion  to  i,'n 
upon  the  road  to  report.  Was  on  the  road  when  Chinese  labor  was  intro- 
duced ;  started  with  white  labor  and  came  to  a  stand  still.  Objection  was 
taken  by  the  foreman,  a  sharp  pushing  Irinhman,  to  Chinese  labor.  Tlie 
foreman  finally  consented  to  put  on  enough  Chinamen  to  fill  dump  carts, 
and  a  Chinaman  to  hold  a  drill,  while  white  men  drove  the  horses  and 
struck  the  drills.  Strobridge,  the  foreman,  saw  the  progress  made  by  tlie 
employment  of  Chinese,  and  in  less  than  six  months  they  had  Chinese 
doing  everything.  They  did  80  per  cent,  as  much  work  as  the  wliites, 
and  were  paid  f31  a  month  and  boarded  themselves.  White  labor  was 
paid  1^45  a  month  and  board  which  was  equal  to  $2  a  day. 

The  Union' Pacific  Railway  was  constructed  by  white  labor,  no  Cliinese 
being  employe<l.  The  labor  market  was  inexhaustible,  if  inducement  in 
the  way  of  wages  was  oflTered.  The  employment  of  Chinese  on  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  a  (juestion  of  economy,  and  getting  them  in 
sufficient  quantities,  and  steady.  White  labor  could  have  been  brought 
from  the  east  by  Panama,  if  sufficient  inducement  in  the  way  of  wages 
had  been  offered.  Not  twenty  per  cent,  difference  between  Chinese  hibor 
and  white  labor  by  the  day,  after  they  had  been  at  work  four  months. 
In  many  instances  Chinese  labor  is  worth  more  than  white,  but  in  hard, 
strong  labor,  which  requires  Vwne  and  sinew,  white  is  better  than  Chinese. 
The  whites  are  stronger  men,  but  in  many  farming  operations  the 
Chinese  can  do  as  much  because  they  are  (juick  and  agile.  After  they 
learn  a  thing  they  will  do  it  over  again  with  greater  accuracy  and  preci- 
sion than  whites,  being  imitati\e  but  not  inventive.  Hop-picking,  straw 
berry  picking  and  work  of  that  kind  now  done  by  Chinese  might  open  an 
avenue  for  Ijoys  unemployed.  There  may  be  unemployed  youthful  labor, 
but  it  comes  as  much  from  the  false  teaching  of  our  people  as  anythiu},' 
else.  W^hen  parents  rai'se  a  boy,  they  think  he  must  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  tloitor, 
or  some  profession  that  does  not  require  manual  labor.  The  tendency  of 
servile  labor  is  to  prevent  white  competition  and  render  labor  dishonorable. 
This  is  the  tendency  of  Chinese  labor.  Boys  will  not  work  with  Ciiinese; 
they  consider  it  degrades  them. 

On  being  cross-examined,  witness  said  :  Chinese  labor  had  not  a 
tendency  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  labor.  When  a  man  employs  Chinese 
labor  here  he  employs  it  as  free  labor.  No  similarity  between  C'liiuese 
labor  and  dave  labor. 

As  to  the  manner  by  which  the  Chinese  arrive  here,  from  witness's 
knowledge  of  them,  and  of  the  poverty  of  the  laboring  class,  he  do(!s  not 
think  it  possible  that  they  get  here  by  their  own  means  ;  they  must 
come  here  by  somebody  advancing  them  the  means  to  pay  their  passage, 
they  working  it  out  after  they  get  here.  They  cannot  return  without  the 
|>ermi88ion  of  the  Six  Companies,  nor  can  they  purchivse  a  ticket  from  ii 
steamship  company  unless  they  bring  a  certificate  from  the  head  of  the 
Six  Companies  that  they  are  free  from  deV)t. 

The  contract  entered  into  by  them  is  not  a  written  one,  but  nierelv 
a    verbal    understanding  ;  in   othei-   words,  they    say   that   it   is  proper 
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foi'  a  Cliinanian  to  pay  his  debts  before  he  leaves  the  country,  and  they 
want  to  see  his  de'ots  paid.  Chinamen  get  $1  a  day  here  and  find  them- 
selves and  the):  lodgings.  No  doubt  it  would  be  pretty  hard  work  for  a 
white  man  to  suf  *^ain  himself,  and  find  himself,  aud  board  himself  and 
fiunily,  in  this  city,  on  that  amount.  Where  simple  muscle  is  all  that  is 
re([uired  the  Chinaman  can  beat  the  white  man,  considei-ing  the  diftereut 
standard  of  comfort,  but  where  brains  and  muscles  come  in  the  white  man 
beats  the  Chinaman.  In  1867  the  cigar  industry  was  just  being  developed, 
and  the  manufactui-e  of  boots  and  slioe.s  had  commenced,  and  very  likely 
this  had  something  to  do  with  bringing  here,  in  1868,  1870,  1874  and  in 
187.5,  11,000,  10,000,  16,000,  18,000  Chinese,  respectively.  In  a  way  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labor  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  labor  market 
as  the  introduction  of  machinery. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  against  the  importation  of  servile  labor 
govern  the  importation  of  innnigi'ants  on  board  of  American  vessels,  but 
they  cannot  operate  in  Hong-Kong.  There,  however,  it  would  be  impo.ssible 
for  a  ship  to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  coolies  for  California,  such  as 
are  sent  to  Peru. 

Chinese  labor  in  this  country  is  not  <'heap  in  compari.son  with  the  labor 
of  the  eastern  states.  No  Ch'  se  employed  on  public  buildings,  upon 
the  streets,  building  sewers,  or  ;iny  municipal  works  of  the  city.  Saw 
only  one  drunken  Chinaman  in  his  life,  and  that  mie  was  in  China.  A  very 
large  percentage  read  and  write  a  little.  In  .iiiiy  days  whites  had  come 
to  the  country  under  contract. 

Chinese  do  tlieir  banking  business  by  draft  or  cheque,  iid  export 
a  great  deal  of  merchandise  ;  buy  silver  and  ship  it  theniseho  ;  borrow 
money  and  keep  accounts  at  the  banks.  But  for  them  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  manufacturing  industry  would  have  been  here  ;  it  certainly 
would  have  \yeen  small  as  compared  with  the  present.  The  very  fact 
of  tlieii-  being  here  and  their  labor  held  at  a  moderate  i  .ite,  has  ineiuced 
the  opening  of  manufactures,  and  perhaps  now,  or  shortly,  as  they 
can  get  apprentices  at  work,  Chinese  labor  can  be  dispensed  with. 
This  result  -s  gradually  coming  about,  quite  a  percentage  of  tin-  manu- 
fiictoi'ies  working  with  white  laborers.  The  Chinese  are  engiiL'iil  m  shoe- 
making,  tailoring,  making  cigars,  making  cigar  boxes,  overalls.  ,uid  miners' 
clothing,  besides  acting  amongst  the  more  moderate-living  class,  who 
cainiot  afford  white  labor,  in  different  household  capacities. 

It  is  possible  that  their  presence  here  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
^I'ite  immigration  from  the  east. 

In  the  year  1800  the  import  of  opium  into  China  from  India  was  4,000  Opium. 
cliftsts  of  133  pounds  each  ;  in  1869,  80,000  chests  were  imported.  This 
includes  32,000  chests  smuggled  from  Hong-Kong  into  China,  and  03,000 
chests  actually  imported.  In  the  year  1800  the  domestic  production  of 
opium  was  nothing;  in  1869  the  estimated  production  was  75,000  chests, 
making  a  total  consumption  for  1869  of  160,000  chests,  21,000,000  lt)s., 
i  w  10,500  tons.  The  value  of  the  opium  imported  was  $68,000,000,  equal 
to  7o  per  cent,  of  all  the  tea  and  silk  exported. 
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San  Francisco,  October,  23rd,  1876. 

Thomas  H.  King,  merchant  of  San  Francisco,  ten  years  a  resident  of  Chiiui 
active  man  in  Consul's  Office  at  Hong  Kong,  assisted  and  aided  in 
placing  Chinese  on  board,  and  a  traveller  through  that  portion  of 
China  from  whence  these  immigrants  come,  sworn  and  exan^iuod : 

All  Chinese  coolies  embark  at  Hong  Kong.  Have  superintended  tlie 
examination  of  immigrants  to  comply  with  the  coolie  laws  of  the  United 
States  Government,  which  law  enables  the  Consul  to  exact  large  fees  from 
every  coolie,  which  the  ships  pay,  and  requires  them  to  charge  more  charter, 
money.  The  Consul  also,  having  the  option,  can  make  obstacles  and 
compel  tlie  Chinese  to  pay  large  fees  to  remove.  The  consuls  also 
require  many  conditions  from  ships  in  the  shape  of  large  unofficial  fees, 
or  indirect  revenue,  which  makes  the  coolie-trade  to  California  a  very 
remunerative  one  for  consuls,  consequently  it  is  their  interest  to  continue 
it ;  and  especially  is  this  trv^  of  the  women.  Nearly  all,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  boys,  or  those  who  had  been  to  California  b(>forp, 
appeared  to  be  under  contract,  seldom  knowing  the  purport  more  tlian 
that  they  were  going  for  three  or  five  years,  for  as  many  dollars  per 
month,  to  labor  as  directed,  often  knowing  that  they  were  to  be  cared  for 
if  sick  and  sent  back  at  the  expiration  of  thaii'  contract,  or  their  bodies  if 
dead,  but  otherwise  ignorant  as  to  be  easily  seared  if  any  one  iutiniated 
they  were  being  deceived.  Sometimes  they  refused  to  go  on  board  at 
Hong  Kong,  as  was  the  case  with  a  fe  k  cargoes  a  few  years  ago  going  to 
New  Orleans,  when  they  nearly  all  juirped  overboard  some  drowning  in 
the  harbor.  They  often  abscond  from  their  contractors  bringing  them  to 
Hong  Kong.  Have  often  seen  their  contracts,  and  had  them  translated. 
They  often  bear  the  seal  of  some  petty  Chinese  official  of  the  interior,  and 
state  that  their  relatives  or  friends  pledge  for  their  .security,  and  that  the 
contract  will  V)e  kept  by  the  coolie;  contractor  advancing  money  to  lie 
repaid  out  of  small  earnings  with  interest  often  as  high  as  five  \)ev  cent. 
per  month,  and  that  pay  as  due  shall  be  given  or  remitted  to  China. 
Nearly  all  who  come  to  California  are  from  two  districts  near  the  eity  of 
Canton — Sinong  and  Sinwai.  They  are  always  at  variance  and  often  tight. 
There  are  iew  artisans  ainonj,'  them,  they  'jeing  mostly  ignorant  agricul- 
tural or  other  laborers  of  the  very  lowest  classes.  Most  of  those  wlio  are 
brought  here  come  to  supply  the  cooli  j-brokrr  or  contractor  who  hires 
them  out.  They  send  their  agents  to  China  to  pick  then'  up,  with  credits 
to  disburse  their  ex})en.ses  anfl  advance  money  on  contracv?.  Otliers  arf 
largely  those  wlio,  earning  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  ilollars,  return 
to  China,  and  bring  in  proportion  to  their  means  bands  of  coolies  under 
contracts,  and  these  arc  often  sub-let  to  Chinese  as  well  as  Americans  here. 
"  On  their  arrival  they  are  packed  like  hogs  to  such  companies,  having  lii^ 
"  contract  vised,  and  commences  his  fees  to  insure  his  care  of  sick,  ami 
"  return,  dead  or  alive,  but  not  his  pay  from  the  contractor,  but  that  lie 
"  shall  fill  his  part,  if  able  to  compel  him,  the  coolies  to  do  it,  or  prevent 
"  his  return  until  he  does.  When  breaking  his  contract  the  companies 
"  spies  hound  him  to  prevent  his  return  to  China,  by  arranging  with  tln' 
•'  steam.ship  company,  or  through  Chinese  in  the  steamship  company  > 
"  employ,  to  prevent  his  getting  a  ticket,  and  if  obtained  by  others  for 
"  him  he  will  be  forcibly  stopped  on  the  day  of  sailing  by  the  lai-ge  force 
"  of  the  Six  Companies'  highbinders,  who  can  always  be  seen  guarding  tliem. 
"  Highbinders  are  men  employed  by  the.se  companies  here  tii  homid  aui. 
"  spy  upon  these  Chine.se,  and  pursue  them  if  they  do  not  comply  with 
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"their  contract,  as  they  see  tit  to  judge  it."      According  to  newspaper 
reports  these  men  have  Ijeen  known  to  assassinate.      There  is  no   dis- 
tinguishing mark   upon  them  only  they  are  rather  better  dressed  than 
coolies.     All  sailing  vessels  to  China  have  conditions  in  their  charters 
to  take  no  Chinese  but  those  supplied  by  the  companies.     All  coolies 
returning  to  China  complain   of   the  extortions,    deception,  and    arbi- 
trary conduct    of   the    companies   here.     Of  late    the    companies   have 
made  a  reputation  by  modifying  the  contracts,  so  that  a  coolie  when 
mccessful  can  earn  liigher  wages,  but  this  only  stimulates  him  to  greater 
dissipation,   so  that  he  is  still  kept  in  debt  to  the  contractor  or  in  his 
bondage.     No  force  is  used  in  bringing  them  to  this  country,  but  a  part 
of  them  come  very  unwillingly,  being  inveighletl  here  by  these  Chinese 
contrrtotors,  taking  the  objectionable  employment  of  a  voyage  as  a  means 
to  get  rid  of  debt  or  to  support  their  friends— to  better  their  condition  in 
China.     Pamphlets  containing  all  sorts  of  stories  are  circulated  by  con- 
tractors in  the  districts  where  the  coolies  are  obtained,  al)out  golden  times 
and  chances  offering,  which  are  read  to  most  of  the  coolies  who  cannot 
read.     From  observation  and  investigation  during  a  number  of  years  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  system  of  bondage  labor,  which  is  attested  by  the 
mortality  among  them  by  dissipation  and  misery.      Although  the  condition 
of  the  coolies,   generally  s[)eaking,  is  improved  over  that  in  their  own 
country,  it  is  nevertheless  a  competition  which  is  fatal  to  the   American 
or  European  laborer,  and  but  few  contractors  and  companies,  and  those  only 
who  supply  them  with  necessaries  and  luxuries,  derive  any  further  benefit 
from  them.     Of  the  women  but  very  few,  rarely  any,  come  of  their  own 
will,  but  they  are  bought  in  China,  generally  from  brothels,  to  be  sold 
here  on  arrival,  or  held  by  importers'^  in  brothels  here.     In  a  few   rare 
instances  there  are  some  who  send  to  China  direct  for  mistresses,  rather 
than  rely  on  the  limited  market  here.     The  coolie  women,  or  bawds,  make 
a  business  travelling  to  and  from  China  conducting  this  trade,  and  not- 
withstanding the  recent  outcry  against  it,  the  stream  continues  from  China 
nevertheless,  tnd  Portland,  Oregon.     The  white  prostitutes  are  brought 
here  from   the  east   under  much   the  same  circumstances,    but  they  are 
nmre  or  less  free  ;    but  these  are  so  many  cliattels.     Many  are  kept  in 
slavish  life  and  they  often  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  men  or  women,  by 
purchase,  kept  in  debt  by  advances,  and  when  free  often  sell  themselves 
for  long  periods.     They  are  all  inveterate  gamblers.     As  passengers  on 
board  ship  they  are   di'iiy  in   Uieir  habits  ;  very  few   before   embarking 
Imt  have  lice  in  both  hair  and  clothes,  and  a  large  part  of  them  huve  the 
it«h.     Frequently  they  offer  to  embark  with  the  small-pox  and  venei-eal 
diseases.     The  practice  on  ship-board  of  sodomy  and  pollution  is  conmion. 
They   seldom  use    alcoholic    drinks,  but  all  use  tobacco  ;    few  use  opium. 
I  ThoHe   who    have    been    here    before    use    opium    and    alcoholic    drinks. 
j  Few  conie  who  have  passed  thirty  years  of  age.     Contracts  and  bonds  are 
given  on  ship-board  for  their  gambling  debts,  contracted  on  the  way,  to 
the  contractors  or  to  some  man  who  will  file  his  claim  on  arrival.     Is 
convinced  that  no  others  come  here  except  from  the  districts  mentioned, 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Canton  and  the  island 
at  its  mouth,  as  well  as  Hong  Kong  and  Macao.     This  section  ("Two 
Kwang")  contains  many  millions,  in  fact  greater  than  the  population 
of  the   United   States,   the    population    of   tlie   city  of   Canton    alone 
|l)eing  greater   than    that   of    all    the    Pacfic    states.        "The    principal 
"  reason   why   other   sections   of   China   do   not   come   here  is  the   en- 
"  mity  and   the   cause  of  trouble  arising   between  the  two  sections  or 
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"  adjoining  counties,  as  now  here,  and  the  greater  ignorance  of  this 
"  country,  because  those  speak  a  diffeivut  dialect  from  the  other  sections 
"  of  China."  The  dialect  differs  almost  every  hundred  miles  apait  in 
China.  The  written  language  is  the  same,  but  the  words  differ.  Tlie 
Commissioner  to  the  Centennial  from  China,  in  (Hissing  through  lieiv, 
'could  only  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Six  Coni|>anies  through  an 
interpreter.  He  could  not  t^lk  with  the  other  Chinese.  They  afterwards 
communicated  with  him  in  the  written  language.  Tlie  official  language 
in  China  is  called  by  foreigners  the  mandarin  dialect,  court  language. 
They  communicate  with  the  lower  class  only  through  inteqireters.  The 
European  and  American  residents  live  in  a  sejiarate  section  from  the  (.'hi 
nese  at  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  only  a  few  of  the  Chinese  merchants  who 
deal  with  them  Ijeing  allowed  to  live  there.  As  to  the  effect  which  the 
stoppage  of  the  coolie-trade  would  have  on  our  commerce  there  is  but  little  or 
no  knowledge  outside  of  the  districts  they  come  from,  and  the  American 
in  China  is  only  knowii  for  buying  test  and  silk,  and  selling  cotton  diilliii}; 
and  cloths,  coal  oil,  and  gin-seng,  and  being  a  "  small  tightee  man.'  Tlie 
Chinese  say  that  the  American  in  China  oppresses  them  less,  light  witii 
thenj  less,  make  less  demonstration,  have  less  men-of-war,  less  naval 
forces  than  any  other  nation.  They  say  he  is  a  good  trader,  but  »  very 
"small  fightee  man. "  Oin-seng  is  used  for  medicine.  Chinese  in  one  set 
tion  are  not  tolerant  of  those  in  another.  If  the  information  resjiectiiig 
this  country  is  disseminatetl  further  it  will  l»e  of  no  coiisequence,  a.s  the 
immigration  from  other  sections  will  not  be  increased.  Those  here  cunnot 
in  justice  to  our  own  requirementi;  be  summarily  dispoted  ol  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  rights.  Our  teas  and  silks  would  come  along  as  cheap  as  now, 
and  China  has  no  other  market  to  obtain  her  liour  and  shells.  A  laifje 
portion  of  the  traific  and  trade  which  the  Chinese  have  the  credit  of  ma!;- 1 
ing  here  and  jwiying  duties  is  largely  used  by  Americans,  which  is  sliippi 
into  the  interior.  Diminishing  or  stopping  coolie  cargoes  would  he  inoie  j 
than  met  by  the  increased  freiglit  before  a  year  elapsed. 

Only  the  Six  Companies  know  how  many  Chinese  are  here.  To  a\oi(l 
punishment  at  home  they  agree  to  i-ome  here.  The  time  of  year  most 
active  in  contracting  for  them  by  coolie-brokers  is  during  the  winter  | 
mouths,  when  scarcity  of  agricultural  labor  weighs  heaviest,  and  tlieii 
during  the  months  of  February.  Marclu  April  and  May.  They  come  in  I 
greater  numbers  during  these  four  months  than  all  the  rest  of  the  yeaf.  Both  I 
sailing  ships  and  steamships  constantly  carry  fir>m  twenty -five  per  cent.  t»  I 
thirty  percent,  more  than  the  law  allows,  the  steamers  carrying  liieni  nuf 
three  decks  when  the  law  allows  only  twode^^ks.  Steamers  limit  Jieir  hig 
gage  but  not  sailing  vessels,  consequently  the  latter  Vjring  sometimes  ten  I 
I'old  the  luggage,  which  is  but  cargo  smuggled  in  free  of  duty  for  tiie  coolie- 1 
brokers.  Frequently  opium,  and  silk,  and  cotton  goods,  and  often  native! 
alcoholic  drinks,  are  brought  in  in  this  way.  It  is  a  conunon  occur- [ 
rence  with  almost  every  vesskr-i  when  s*%rched  .to  find  the  t'liiiiesel 
in  posses.sion  of  opium.  They  come  to  earn  a  certain  sum  of  nionejl 
and  return.  They  never  care  to  learn  our  customs  or  habits  or  follow  I 
them.  They  know  the  police  and  courts  punish  or  protect  them,  iiudl 
that  the  use  of  money  by  the  employment  of  counsel  enables  them  otten  I 
to  escape  punishment  and  to  commit  crime  with  greater  impunity,  TlievI 
have  no  respect  for  oaths  ;  and  the  English  courts  in  Hong  Kong  never! 
rely  on  them.  As  domestics  they  plod  along  in  drudgery ;  they  are  iiotl 
8o  valuable  as  formerly.  Before,  many,  includmg  artisans',  ocoii|iatinnsl 
offered,  but  of  late  they  canvass  the  cities  as  tinkers,  chair  and  cnxkeiTl 
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menders,  drive  carts,  and  act  as  hostlers  and  gardeuei-s,  and  large  numbers 
are  pedlers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  provisions  imported  by  Chinese, 
such  as  rice  and  oil.  They  do  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  the  Pacific 
states,  carry  on  fisheries  of  the  inland  waters,  are  largely  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  often  are  proprietors  of  garden  and  fruit  farms, 
nd  largely  engaged  in  gold  mining,  generally  working  out  poor  or 
abandoned  diggings  or  claims.  In  this  city  they  find  employment  in 
factories,  and  in  all  work  not  requiring  steam  power.  Learning  the 
trades  they  soon  set  up  for  themselves  in  the  craft,  and  by  their  cheap 
mode  of  living  soon  control  such  industries  as  shoe  and  cigar-making  and 
other  kinds.  They  are  the  only  scavengers  of  th».  city.  Of  late  they 
have  entered  into  trades  as  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  tinsmiths,  etc., 
keep  stores  of  their  own  and  sell  American  commodities.  It  applies 
more  to  this  city  than  to  the  interior.  Their  character  as  laborers  is 
plodding,  attentive  to  learn,  stimulated  by  hope  of  getting  a  bonus  or 
higher  wages  whit  generally  used  in  dissipation  and  vice.     Without 

tusks  they  are  slow,  indolent  and  careless,  requiring  constant  watching 
and  urging.  They  will  only  imitate,  having  but  little  originality  or  judg- 
ment about  their  work,  and  will  evade  or  slight  work  with  or  without  a 
task.  Trades  they  learn,  and  Chinese  factory-work  is  hired  from  con- 
tractors who  receive  the  money  for  them  and  govern  all  disputes,  tlie  con- 
tractoi-s  agreeing  to  furni.sh  a  given  number  of  mon  or  boys.  Learning 
the  trades  at  the  expense  of  the  Aniericans  thfy  soon  go  to  work  for 
Cliinese  or  on  co-operative  plans,  as  seen  by  the  many  small  factories  in 
the  city,  where  they  huddle  in  the  work  rooms,  eating  and  sleeping  in  the 
same  space  in  which  they  work,  under  or  above  ground,  in  filth  and 
disease.  As  dotnestics,  tViey  receive  about  ten  per  cent,  less  than  Euro- 
peans; as  hostlers  and  gardeners,  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  ;  as 
agricultural  laborers,  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  ;  as  common  laborers, 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.  ;  as  artisans,  from  fifty  per  cent,  and  upwards 
less ;  as  laundrymen  and  jjedlers  they  earn  abo'it  half  that  which  sup- 
ports white  lal)or  here.  The  labor  market  here  is  not  overstocked.  They 
are  fast  closing  upon  all  such  pursuits,  stopping  white  Europeans  or 
Americans  from  coming  here,  as  well  as  driving  out  those  who  ha\'e  come 
»nd  have  been  engager'  for  many  years  past.  As  a  rule  of  those 
coming  here  out  of  evejy  '■'00  some  740  show  distinct  marks  of  having 
had  the  small  pox  ;  on  "  .mg  back  there  is  a  greater  proportion  than  that, 
showing  that  a  great  .lany  of  them  must  have  had  it  here.  They  inoc- 
ulate for  small-pox  in  China.  They  frequently  die  of  it  here,  and  get  a 
burial  permit  and  are  biried,  without  any  one  knowing  anything  about  it. 
They  are  not  attended  by  ai;y  physician.  Cases  are  common  in  China 
where  they  have  it  two  or  three  times.  Their  places  of  abode  are  filthy 
here  as  are  their  persons  ;  they  seldom  bathe.  \  majority  of  them  are 
afflicted  with  skin,  venereal,  and  similar  diseases  ;  but  their  condition  here 
is  above  their  condition  in  their  own  country.  They  have  no  regard  for 
sanitary  ru.les,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Canton  there  are  a  dozen  outlying  cities  and  villages,  including  the 
section  that  this  people  come  from,  besides  Macao,  Hong  Kong,  Swatow, 
Namoa,  Amoy,  Chinchew,  Hacitan,  Fuhchau,  Tamsuie,  and  Keelung  on 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  the  only  open  ports  there  ;  Nanking,  Cheichang, 
ingpo,    Cheepo,    Yangchau,    Shanghai,    Suchau,    Hang-chou,    Chefoo, 
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Nuchang,  T:.m-tsin.  The  extremes  of  these  places  i.s  2,000  miles.  All 
these  places  were  visited  by  the  witness  who  saw  all  classes  from  man- 
uarins  down,   and    [wnetrated    many   miles    into   the   interior   without 
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hindrance,  and  on  the  above  excuraions  he  baHes  his  statement  as  to  tlio 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese  aie  a  far  more  cleiiuly 
people. 

Not  half  a  dozen  legitimate  families  can  be  found  in  the  Pacitic  states 
amonfi;  the  Chinese.  Often  women  who  have  been  bought  bear  childieu, 
who  are  cared  for  and  treated  as  their  children,  care  being  bestowed  to 
raise  them,  especially  if  males.  The  companies  only  know  how  iimiiy 
Chinese  women  are  in  this  country  and  they  never  tell,  fearina;  an  outcrv. 
Few  come  except  from  Chinese  brothels  or  raised  for  prostitution  in  Cliiim, 
which  is  a  business  there.  On  arrival  they  are  sold  to  live  with  sonic  one 
man  in  the  city  or  the  interior  or  to  live  in  some  brothel  in  the  city.  Xa 
a  rule  they  are  young,  often  not  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  accompanied 
by  less  diseases  on  arrival  than  the  men,  but  mentally  they  are  very  weiik, 
acting  like  slaves,  with  but  little  or  no  education.  The  bawds  often 
advance  money  to  prostitutes  in  China,  who  are  brought  under  coutnicts 
like  men,  all  of  which  passes  through  companies  here  the  same  as  men. 
Bought  and  sold  as  applied  to  women  means  for  periods  not  for  life,  yet 
their  contract  is  callc^d  a  "  Bill  of  Sale."  It  is  a  common  practice  in  China 
for  foreigners  as  well  as  Chinese  to  purchase  them  and  get  a  bill  of  sale. 
Those  coming  here  are  for  periods,  it  l)eing  more  advantageous  to  tlie 
owners,  urging  them  to  greater  efforts  for  gain  for  a  few  years,  only  to 
find  at  the  end  that  it  has  induced  dissipation  and  misery  and  deeper  in 
debt  and  bondage  than  ever.  The  small-footed  women  are  called  ari.sto 
cratic,  but  many  of  them  are  poor.  These  women  are  bought  and  sold 
by  bawds,  never  by  jtarents,  as  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  custonifiry 
in  China  for  the  husband  to  pay  a  dowry  with  his  first  wife,  the  others 
being  handmaids  or  concubines,  all  matters  of  purchase. 

Originally  the  companies  were  the  agents  of  Chinese  firms  of  Hony 
Kong.     The  principals  there  were  Wo  Hang  and  Hing   Wa,   portniit 
painters  at  Hong  Kong  in  1850  and  1851,  who  conducted  it  many  years 
afterward.     They  were  the  principals  in  opening  the  passenger  tradt;  imd 
sending  men  here  to   be  hired   out.     Afterwards   some   other   Ciiinese 
merchants  were  added,  and  they  requiring  that  some  agents  should  lie 
here  to  collect  the  advances  on  contracts,  their  agents  banded  together  for 
mutual   protection  against  the  coolies  evading  their  agreements  and  to 
keep  others  out  of  the  business  ;  also  to  ensure  that  the  coolies  should  lie 
returned,  dead  or  alive,  at  the  termination  of  his  contract,  and  to  give  them 
confidence  liefore  starting  from  China  that  so  important  a  part  would  he 
fulfilled  and  that  they  were  here  to  carry  it  out.      Having  these  Chinese 
to  supply  they  became  importers  for  them  and  all  kindred  commodities 
that  they  cou'd  sell  to  Americans  ;  and  their  business  growing  with  theii' 
wealth,    they   became   a   power   to   hire    immigraiits,    and   they   wouM 
intimidate,  overawe,  and  punish  secretly  the    ignorant  for  any   infnic 
tion    of    their    contracts.      They    also    wished    to    prevent    any    Chi- 
nese   coming    here   except   through   them.      They    act  as    go-betweens 
and  arbitrators  and  judges  between  the  Chinese,   and  punish  oft'ences. 
They    collect    r^^lar    fees   for   purposes   of   registration   and  for  con 
ducting  the  business  of   attending   to  the   coolie   contracts  and    their 
enforcement,  but  they  never  guarantee  the  payment  to  the  coolie  liy  the 
contractor.     They  are  supposed  to  defend  those  who  pass  througii  their 
respective  companies  if  in  trouble.     They  are  the  medium  through  whicli 
the  coolies  remit  money  to  China,  profiting  greatly  thereby ;  they  also 
continue  to  largely  supply  coolies  with  goods  which  they  import  from 
China.     The  companies  are  firms  not  corporations.     They  are  known  a-s 
the  Six  Companies  from  simply  having  banded  together  to  monopolize  the 
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coolie  traffic.     Their  source  of  profit  is  the  registnitior  fee,  the  contractor 
being  the  party  paying  it,  the  coolies  knowing  little  or  nothing  almut  it. 
For  this  fee  they  agree  to  see  the  Chinaman  returned  to  China  I'.t  the  end 
of  his  contract ;  if  he  dies  to  return  his  br  nes  ;  to  look  after  him  if  he  is 
.sick,  and  attend  to  his  interests  generally    All  Chinese  here  can  understand 
earh  other.     The  companies  do  not  take  them  all  to  one  place.  If  a  man 
wants  to  hire  500  Chinamen  he  goes  to  \,he  head  of  one  of  these  companies 
and  contracts  for  so  many  men.     As  to  tiie  responsibility  of  the.se  com- 
panies and    the  American  contractor  to  see  the   laborers   paid,   witne.ss 
knew  gentlemen    who    came    from    the   ea.st   and    hired    fifty  or   sixty 
or  one   hundred    men   as    laundrymen,    and    when    they    got    east   they 
refused  to  comply  with  their  contract.     The  money  due  them  in  the  eivst 
was  supposed  always  to  l)e  paid  to  the  contractor  here,  except  a  certain 
percentage  which  was  remitted.    When  they  refusefi  to  comply  with  tlieir 
contract   there    was  no  means  by  which  they    could  get    their    money. 
In  some  instances  they  did  not  get  it,  the  American  claiming  a  violation 
of  the  contract,  and  they  did  not  know  enough  to  sue  for  their  services  on 
their  individual  account  for  woi-k  which  they  had  done.    The  companies  do 
not  guarantee  the  coolie  that  he  shall  get  his  pay.     The  companies  become 
individual  firms  and  contractors.    As  a  mercantile  firm  they  would  make  a 
contract  and  pass  it  through  the  compjiiiy  perhaps.  Merchants  atlvance  them 
their  provisions  and  the  Chinese  contractor  collects  the  pay  for  their  lal)or. 
The  Chinese  know   nothing  of   our   institutions,    except    the    prisons. 
They  do  not  know  or  care  about  citizenship,  only  to  evade  the  merest 
duties   or    burdens  of    it.      They    are    neaily   all   agricultural   or   other 
laborers,    rarely    artisans.       As    a    rule     vli.^y    are     ignonmt,    slavisli, 
submissive,     and    often    l)rutish    in   their     uninners,    li\ing     in    hovels, 
poorly  fed,    worse    clad,     over-worked,   proiivie    and     inunonv!     in     the 
extreme.     Very    few    j)eople    that    witnes.s    had    met    in    China,    except 
missionaries,  understood  the  Chinese  language.     Those  who  do  learn  the 
language  are  more  from  the  northern  part  of  China,  such  lus  Shanghai.    It 
is  a  very  mre  thing  for  a  merchant  living  there  his  lifetime  to   learn  tl»e 
language.     The  Chinese  have  no  conception  or  idea  of  free  government, 
or  the  right  of  an  individual  man  to  be  heard  and  be  a  part  of  same. 
They  are  a  sla\'ish  people.      As  diplomats,  they   have  evaded,  whenever 
[lossible,  all  treaty  obligations  that  they  have   undertaken.      When  they 
agreed  to  hold    negotiations    at   Tientsin,  and    the  Englisli  and  others 
were  going    u])  fo»   that  purjiose,  they  were  all  ma.ss'icred   witiiout  any 
warning.        When  W.  H.  Seward  stated  they  were  tho  shrewdt  st  diplo- 
mats he  ever  met,  witness  thinks  that  he  was  nither  too  old  and   infirm 
'o  judge  and   projierly  understand  the  question.      liespeeting   their  pro- 
fanity,  not  knowing  the  language,   could   not   say    wliether  they   swetr 
iruch  ;  but  there  were  commonly-known  vulgar  expressions  and  ])rofane  vv.l- 
I  i!  irity  which  were  the  first  things  actjuired,  more  especially  in  intercour^se 
with  them   commercially.     They  swear  in  the   English  courts   at   Kong 
Kong.     There  are  many  professing  Chrstianity,  but  not  one  in  a  tli'.msanci 
I  is  sincere,  missionaries  themselves  declaring  that   they  do    not    believe 
them  sincere.     Does  not  know  whether  the  Chinese  residents  of  Hong 
Kong  l)ecome  British  subjects  under  the  naturalization  law.  but  there  are 
certain  terras  provided  by  British  law  which  entitle  them  to  protection. 
When  they  visit  Canton  K.nd  are  arrested  for  some  offence  previously  com- 
inittefl,  or  for  some  debt,  the  English  Consul  at  Canton  generally  succeeds 
j  in  getting  them  i-eleased  if  they  are  residents  of  Hong  Kong.    There  is  no 
legislative  lH)dy  at  Hong  Kong ;  it   is  a  crown  colony,  and  no  municpal 
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elective  Imdies.  The  value  of  liunian  life  in  Chinese  eyeH  in  very  low.  Tlioy  arc 
cruel,  selfish,  and  ungrateful ;  liars  and  dishonest  in  the  extreme,  the  nnly 
exception  l>eing  where  it  is  against  theii  interest.  They  hoard  nnd  l.inv 
money  in  fear  of  officials  and  jiersecutors  among  themselves  uikI  <it' 
thieves.  Their  mode  of  punishment  is  of  a  summary  kind,  cruel  mid 
barbarous.  They  have  no  long  imprisonments,  except  to  compel  iihmicv 
payments.  They  treat  their  women  badly,  and  place  them  in  a  very  low 
scale.  As  to  gamblers,  his  knowledge  obtained  by  going  through  a  Ciiincsc 
city  and  seeing  at  almost  every  short  distance  oj)en  gambling  Jiouses  ;  miw 
them  going  on  with  their  gambling  in  Chinatown  here  much  the  saini- 
H«  in  China,  although  it  is  said  the  police  are  very  stiict  against  it.  In 
Hong  Kong  the  authorities  license  gambling  houses  for  Chinese  alone,  iiiul 
do  not  allow  foreigners  to  go  into  them  ;  but  in  Chinese  places,  in  the 
open  market,  gand>lers'  t^vbles  meet  you  ^t  almost  every  turn.  Resiiectiii); 
prostitution,  witness  does  not  know  of  any  street-walking  here  lunnnj; 
Chinese  pn)stitute.s,  nor  did  he  ever  okserve  them  in  China  solicitin},'  iiieii 
on  the  streets  ;  here  they  .solicit  them  out  of  the  windows  window- 
tapping  Along  the  wate- -front  of  the  city  of  Canton  they  have  largt- 
iMjats  or  ves.sels,  a  hundred  or  more  feet  long  and  half  as  V)road.  They  arc 
flat  boats,  ujKjn  whicii  are  built  most  gorgeously  Htted-up  houses  of  one  oi 
one  and  a  half  stories  high,  which  are  called  "flower  boats,  '  They  con 
tain  sometimes  from  t-^ti  to  twenty  prostitutes,  and  are  places  of  lesoit, 
They  are  fre(|uently  taken  by  the  letter  clivsses  up  and  down  the  livci 
upon  trijj«  of  debauch,  and  are  known  as  floating  brothels  ;  but  there  are 
also  on  shore  numberless  quantities  of  j)rostitutea.  Sodomy  is  a  lialiit. 
Sometimes  thirty  or  forty  Itoys  leaving  Hong  Kong  apparently  in  i,'i«i(l 
health,  before  arriving  here  would  lie  found  to  be  afflicted  aliont  tin- 
(inuK  with  venereal  disea.ses,  and  on  questioning  the  <^Uiinese  doctors  to 
disclo.se  what  it  was,  they  admitted  that  it  wivs  a  common  practice  airioii!,' 
them. 

With  regarrl  to  their  care  for  life,  witne.ss  never  heard  that  it  was  a 
merit  for  a  Chinaman  to  save  life,  and  never  heard  of  it  l>eing  practised. 
Has  seen  Chinese  floating  by  in  the  water  or  clinging  to  the  wreck  nnd 
their  own  l)oats  jmvss  them  and  go  tf)  the  wreck  to  get  plunder.  In  l^;"'!l. 
went  to  the  rescue  of  an  Ameriwm  ship,  the  Vonroiiri'i;  in  the  Sliani;liiii 
River  ;  found  around  ve.s.sels  known  to  be  ply'ing  for  hire  ami  caiiyini; 
cargo  as  their  vocation;  had  to  ojien  t<  battery  on  them  to  drive  thenioH': 
they  had  driven  the  crew  ofl"  and  taken  jxissession  and  were  plundei'inf; 
her.  In  another  ca.se,  the  wreck  of  the  Lucky  Stnr,  Captain  Nelson,  on 
-the  Island  of  Formosa,  they  not  only  plundered  the  vessel  and  inijlicd 
the  crew,  but  they  stri})pe(i  the  captain  and  his  wife  and  inairlicd 
them  many  miles  naked.  Does  not  think  the  Chinese  iinpeinid 
authorities  have  the  {»ower  to  protect  foreignei-s  who  travel  into  the 
interior  from  assaults  and  indignities:  nor  does  he  think  they  lia\i 
power  to  enforce  the  treaties  with  the  eastern  powei-s  in  the  outlyin;; 
vinces.  Very  little  is  known  at  the  court  of  tlie  doings  of  foreigners 
(Jhina,  as  a  rule,  very  few  are  educated  beyond  a  few  characters,  ami  scl 
dom  without  the  aid  of  a  scrilK*  an-  they  able  to  retid,  much  less  make 
out  their  contracts  ;  when  made  they  take  every  advantage  and  coniiiiit 
every  wrong  under  it.  To  the  credit  of  the  Chinese  here,  as  far  as  it  ^'oes. 
witness  observes  that  tli'.»  <-om])anies  here  have  more  credit  in  this  ics]»h'( 
and  among  this  community  than  their  principals  have  in  China,  for  on*' 
of  their  largest  principals  at  Hong  Kong,  Wo  Hang,  is  not  able  to  miil<'' 
a  charter,  and  he  is  considered  so  wanting  in  faith  that  he  would  not  l>f 
trusted.     The  contract  made  with  the  coolies  that  leave  Macao  for  liii«ir 
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in  Cul)a  or  Peru  ih  of  the  siinie  iiaturn  as  tli<i  contract  made  with  t\u'  {•ooVwh 
tliiit  leave  Hong  Kong  for  California,  only  made  by  a  Peruvian  or  Cuban 
iiKt'iit  instead  of  with  a  Chinaman.  TJiere  is  a  treaty  between  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  and  Peru  by  which  they  carry  on  the  coolie  trade,  nlso  with 
tlie  United  States.  A  co<^»lie  can  !»  brought  here  by  stating  iit  the  Aineii- 
wm  consulate  at  Hong  Kong  that  he  enters  into  his  contract  voluntarily. 
In  the  case  of  coolies  going  to  Peru  or  to  Cul)a,  their  ships  are  fitted 
11.S  prisons,  with  bars  and  grates,  the  same  as  slave-shijw  were  fitted, 
and  with  much  larger  crews.  There  are  never  oidy  a  certain  numl)er 
iillowed  on  deck,  and  they  are  treated  with  all  the  suiveillunce  as  if  they 
weit!  prisoners.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  them,  when  opportunity 
ort'ers,  to  take  the  shijKS  and  destroy  them  and  escape  from  their  boutl- 
iijje.  The  coolies  say  they  go  in  these  ships  voluntarily.  The  shipment 
(if  coolies  to  Peru  has  since  l)een  stoj»i)ed,  lus  it  was  found  out  to  be  sla\e- 
labor,  and  when  runners  or  pimps  were  caught  in  Canton  inveighling 
them  away  they  were  decaj)itate<l  hy  the  Chinese  authorities  for  engaging 
in  the  coolie  traftic.  There  is  no  coolie  traffic  in  this  form  carried  on  be- 
tween this  ywrt  and  any  ports  in  China.  The  coolie  agrees  to  come  here 
and  work  for  a  certain  period  for  a  certain  rate  of  wages  -!i^;5  to  $^  per 
month,  very  seldom  more  than  that.  Very  few  who  come  here  have 
fiiniilies.  They  come  here  to  work  to  pay  debts  of  a  doubtful  character 
contracted  at  home. 
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llesjjecting  .small-footed  women,  as  a  rule  small  feet  are  a  sign  of  Women, 
their  being  of  a  higher  ola.ss  ;  yet  a  considerable  number  are  seen  in  tlieir 
Imithels,  and  among  them  the  very  lowest  classes  of  street  laborers  and  beg- 
j^fars.  [Witness  here  produced  photograi>hs  taken  in  China  showing  that 
the  small-footeti  women  as  well  as  the  large-footed  on(!S  are  so  engaged.] 
The  people  coming  here  are  not  as  fail"  representatives  of  tjuiet  and  order 
Its  could  be  had  from  other  sections  of  China.  Everv  war  with  fori^igners  has  <  '''V;;»  eiiiiBriiMiiK; 
arisen  m  the  immediate  vicinity  where  these  i)eople  come  from,  lliose  sec- 
tions have  exhibited  the  most  horriVde  means  of  warfare,  sucit  as  attempting 
to  poison  the  whole  foreign  communities  of  Hong  Kong  during  the  last 
war.  From  these  districts  come,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  jirofevqonal 
pirates  of  the  China  seas.  They  prey  upon  foreign  and  native  ciufts 
iilike,  and  frecjuently  plunder  places  along  their  own  coast.  The 
iword  shows  that  nearly  all  foreign  ves.sels  attackefl  or  ciijitured  in 
China  have  been  attacked  by  the  people  of  these  districts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton  River.  In  fact  the  people  of  the.se  districts  funiisli  largely  ('"nion  (liistn(.-i 
(he  brothels  and  the  baiulitti  to  other  ports  on  the  China  coast,  the  men  (fittranclpriw" 
lieiiig  dreaded  wherever  they  go.  Some  of  the.se  pirates  come  to  tliis 
I'ountry.  Here  is  one  of  the  worst  of  their  pirates  [producing  jiliotograph] 
tjclonging  to  that  class.  He  came  here.  Have  known  him  for  a  long  time 
as  a  pirate.  Here  are  also  photographs  of  that  class  of  people  among 
them.     The  riots  at  Tien-tsin  originated  in  Canton. 

The  principals  of  the  Six  Companies  are  at  Hong  Kong  where  messages 
were  addressed  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  to  stop  immigration, 
it  is  called  a  hospital.  It  is  also  known  as  a  secrtit  league  of  tlie  Chinese 
111  a,  British  colony,  composed  largely  of  Chinese  engaged  in  tlie  coolie 
traffic,  as  well  as  of  members  of  the  Chinese  commercial  eommunitj'  there, 
for  carrying  secret  measures  of  their  own  instead  of  through  the  lawful 
channels.     They  are  there  known  as  the  defenders  of  those  committing 
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criineH,  but  not  curing  fur  the  heiplu8H.  Knowledxe  uf  Six  ('niiiiMiiiiis 
gained  from  long  and  patient  investigation  of  hundredH  of  men  wlio  li;nc 
been  Imtli  connected  with  them  here  and  at  Hong  Kong,  during  Um^ 
voyageH  at  oea,  and  reading  accountK  of  them  in  the  Hong  Kong  papt-r^ 
where  they  are  under  an  English  colony  and  an  Eu<rMRh  governintiit. 


Han  Fhancihc'o,  November  iHtli,  IH'i't. 

On  l)eing  recalled  witness  said  :  The  Chinese  go  under  contract  with 
Chinese  tvs  coolies  to  the  "  Straits  Settlements"  the  same  as  here,  l)ut  in 
far  larger  numbein,  and  to  such  an  extent  have  they  swarmed  over  those 
countries  that  they  not  only  mononplize  the  artisan  as  veil  as  the  agriciil 
tural  pursuits  there,  but  they  also  own,  manage,  and  conduct  nearly  all 
trades  and  mercantile  businesses,  at.  well  as  most  of  the  large  fleets  of 
European  style,  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  trading  f  many  f)arts  of  the 
globed 

The  continued  immigration  of  Chinese  to  those  [•.  w  *  requires  a  larj,'!' 
fleet  of  European  sailing  and  steam  vessels  to  convey  them  yearly.  Chinese 
junks  also  are  largely  employed  in  carrying  coolies  besides. 

In  Siam,  also,  the  Chine.se  coolie  system  has  proflue^-d  to  the  native 
population  no  less  disastrous  results.  The  eoniiinTce  ai;d  trade  of  all 
kinds,  with  but  little  exception,  has  passefl  from  the  poss«R«ion  of  the 
Siamese  into  the  hands  of  (Jhuiese,  they  also  monopolizing  the  carryiii;; 
trade  to  the  exclusion  of  natives. 

The  above  will  largely  api)ly  to  the  otiier  adjacent  countries,  as  .lavii, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Luzon. 

Europeans  or  Americans  visiting  China  for  the  purjKjse  of  o))taiiiiiii; 
Chinese  emigrants  have  never  lK*en  able  to  obtain  them,  unless  throujjh 
Chinese  contractors  ;  and  in  every  case  where  the  coolie  has  not  pa.sscd 
through  the  hands  of  the  Six  Companies  he  has  violated  his  contriict. 
Several  years  since  the  cotton-growers  of  the  south  sent  their  dejmties 
to  Hong  Kong,  who  after  many  months  there  endeavoring  to  make  con 
tracts  with  coolies  direct  failed  to  do  so  ;  and  at  last,  through  the  coolie 
brokers,  obtained  a  few  ship-loads.  After  paying  them,  large  iiuinlM-rs 
deserted  the  vessel,  some  drowning  in  the  harlmr  in  doing  so,  evidently 
never  intending  to  keep  their  contract,  or  any  contract,  when  not  Ixmnd 
to  do  so  by  the  fearful  penalties  to  which  they  art>  said  to  be  liable  under 
their  system  both  at  home  and  abroad,  where  it  is  carried  as  far  as  aiiioiif! 
themselves.  I  have  heard  that  for  no  other  reason  but  that  these  coolies 
would  not  keep  their  labor  contracts  after  arrival  at  New  Orleans  the 
experiment  was  not  repeated.  So  absolute  was  their  bondage  that  their 
labor  contracts  were  pledged  to  the  ship  for  their  conveyance.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Koopmanschap  state  that  all  his  engagements  with  the 
Chinese  were  much  of  that  nature  ;  he  could  not  rely  upon  them  :  hf 
could  not  engage  them  in  China  except  through  coolie  contractors. 

In  investigating  this  contract  system  I  have  found  that  a  large  portion 
of  them,  nearly  one-half,  who  come  here  are  under  contract  to  c^^lics 
gone  back  from  here,  who,  taking  the  result  of  their  labors,  three,  four, 
or  five  hundred  dollars,  are  enabled  to  go  to  China  and  there  hire  ten  or 
a  dozen  under  this  system  ;  and  the  ignorant  coolie  remains  in  a  state  of 
semi-slavery  for  the  years  of  his  bondage  and  at  low  rates. 

In  Japan,  although  for  many  years  after  the  opening  to  foreignei-s  to 
live  and  trade  there,  the  Chinese  were  not  allowed  except  as  ser 
vants  of  Europeans  or  Americans,  yet  they  have  succeeded  in  wresting 
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from  foreignerH,  who  surreptitiouMly  got  them  a  footing  in  the  country,  its  t'liimH«  have 
foreign  import  and  exj)ort  trade  to  (Jhina  as  well  as  other  countries,  until  iiKMrnwi  ntilumit 
now  it  w  conceded   the  Chinese  are    the  most    affluent  so  engaged  there, 
and  the  Htreets  of  their  largest  city   of  foreign  trado,  Yokohama,  is  ahla/e 
with  their  bumness  sign-boardH  at  every  turn. 

This  Stat*'  of  things  is  not  because  the  (Jhinese  merchant  has  any 
Kiijierior  mercantile  ability  than  our  own  ;  but  it  is  their  ability  to  liring 
into  force  their  cheap  mode  of  living,  whereby  they  can  com|M(t«  or  atFonl 
to  transact  business  at  far  less  and  make  a  profit.  Their  presence  in  the 
countries  mentioned  has  not  hft«l  the  effect  of  elevating  their  lower  classes, 
hut  the  contrary  effect  tm  their  l)etter  (classes,  as  our  manufacturers  are 
finding  out  now  to  their  cost. 

('hinese  competition  is  not  only  with  the  common  laborer,  but  it  is  also 
with  the  American  merchants.  The  Chinese  who  uswl  formerly  to  im|K)rt 
through  American  firms  do  that  themselves,  owing  largely  to  competition. 


Ha\  Franoi8<;o,  Octolxir  24th,  1«7(). 

John  L.  Mbarkh,  physician  and  health  officer  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  MEARES. 
since  l.st  of  May,  sworn  aiwl  examinefl  : 

As  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  (^'hinese  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
white  man,  not  being  capable  of  doing  the  same  amount  of  heavy  labor. 

They  live  in  large  tenement  houses  many  of  which  are  unfit  entirely  for  Simitury. 
habitation,  and   ought  to   be  declared   so.     They  live  crowded    in   small 
rooms  without  ventilation,  and  as  they  often  have  diseases  of  a  contagious 
nature  they  are  exposed  to  it,  breathing  vitiated  air  all  the  time. 

With  regard  to  the  epidemic  (small-pox)  which  hris  been  prevailing  snmll-pox. 
since  the  24th  of  May,  seventy-four  deaths  have  been  reported  among 
the  Chinese.  When  they  die  of  small-frnx  they  are  removed  to  Cooper's 
alley.  Bull  Run  alley,  or  some  other  place  of  de[)osit  for  their  dead.  It 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  where  they  die.  On  this  account  their  hou.se8 
cannot  be  disinfecte<l,  and  they  are  a  perpetual  source  of  contugion. 
( k-ausionally  a  case  is  discovered  in  the  iMisement,  where  there  is  a  hall 
oyiening  upon  the  street ;  one  ciuse  in  particular  I  found  of  a  Chinaman 
who  had  l>een  sick  for  fourteen  days  and  was  then  dying.  During  all  this 
time  the  {K)ison  was  going  through  the  hall  to  the  sti'eet.  I  callwl  a 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  Six  Companies  and  told  them  they  were  con- 
cealing cases  of  snmll-pox,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  nece.s.sary  to  do  .some- 
thing. They  jiromised  tliey  would  correct  this,  and  reported  three  oi'  four 
cases  the  next  two  or  three  days,  but  stopped  from  that  time.  The  cau.se  smallpox  epido- 
of  the  existing  contagion  of  small-pox  among  the  whites  can  be  ".h'i'„f™,^„'" 
traced  to  the  Chinese  quarter.  1  do  not  think  we  should  have 
had  an  epidemic  here  if  it  had  not  l)een  for  the  concealment  of  these 
cases  in  Chinatown.  It  may  be  communicated  by  the  atmosphere  becom- 
ing! infecte<l,  or  through  clothing  taken  tfi  an  infected  house  for  washing, 
•^'naiiiing  there  two  or  three  days  and  absorbing  the  jwison.  Where 
small-iKjx  becomes  epidemic  in  cities  whtsre  no  Chinese  reside,  it  is  cau.sed 
through  the  neglect  of  the  local  authorities.  In  the  east  the  disease  can 
,l>e  sporadic  in  the  winter  and  only  occasionally  epidemic,  and  it  is  rarely 
<'pi(|emic  in  the  sunnner  time  ;  but  here  it  becomes  epidemic  without  if-gard 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  It  is  entirely  different  from  yellow  fever,  for 
if  that  were  brought  fiere  it  would  die  out. 
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Ill  fumigating  the  Chinese  quarter  by  order  of  the  city  goveriimeiit  [ 
found  thS  condition  to  be  inconceivably  horrible,  t  found  thes<»  people 
living  in  big  tenement  houses,  and  large  numbers  crowded  in  individudl 
rofjms  and  under  ground,  without  proper  ventilation,  with  bad  draiimj,'c, 
and  a  great  deal  of  tilth,  the  odors  from  which  were  horrible.  Yi^u  jro 
into  a  room  which  was  originally  higher  than  this  room.  They  will 
have  bunks  all  around  ;  sometimes  they  will  have  a  jdatform  in  oim 
corner,  extending  over  one-fourth  of  it,  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
in  depth,  and  numbers  of  them  will  sleep  on  that.  I  found  cases  of  .sn  all 
pox  concealed  in  places  like  that.  Found  one  case  in  a  box,  prohaWy 
eight  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  in  a  corner  of  th(^  hall. 
I  suppo.sed  it  was  a  cujiboard,  a  place  to  keep  sortiething  to  eat  or  clotliini.' 
in.  Thej-  will  not  tell  you  the  truth  about  these  things,  and  from  my  owi, 
observation,  taking  them  as  a  class,  you  cannot  believe  them  on  oatli  when 
it  is  their  interest  to  lie  at  all.  Under  gi'ound  they  live  in  hunks,  in  ^^nciit 
tilth,  iind  no  ventilation  at  all. 

I  ciinnot  tell  the  amount  of  opium-smoking  or  opium  cousumptiou.  Imt 
if  you  go  anywhere  in  the  Chinese  quarter  you  will  find  them  siiidkiiij,' 
opuim.  In  smoking  opium  they  generally  lie  down  with  the  pasti  a-.id  a 
piptf  and  a  little  light  in  the  liand  with  which  tiiey  touch  it  occasionally. 
Fre(]uently  half  a  dozen  or  more  are  lying  about,  and  sometimes  you  will 
find  twenty  people  smoking  togethei-. 

I  liave  never  spen  any  cla.ss  of  people  so  indiftei'ent  to  the  suflTeriiius  nt 
their  fellow  creatures.  For  instance,  take  the  little  iiospitals  in  A  lick- 
alley  ;  you  will  find  there  small  rooms  horribly  filthy,  and  Chinamen  dviiij,' 
of  consumption  and  other  chronic  diseases,  lying  in  their  filth,  \\i(li  ii" 
person  to  take  care  of  them,  and  in  a  state  of  starvation  They  will  hcj; 
of  you  for  five  or  ten  cents  to  buy  something  to  eat.  They  ask  fo-'  lircad 
and  if  i  ou  hand  one  a  piece  of  stale  bread  he  will  devour  it.  Tiiey  appt'ai' 
to  be  peri.shing  of  imnger  ;  and  yet  these  are  the  places  procured,  ami 
run,  and  sustainer'i  by  these  Six  Companies,  for  benevolent  pui-posi's  as 
they  call  it.  You  may  <.o  into  one  of  t'^ese  hospitals  to-day  and  iiol  find 
a  sick  man  in  it,  but  to-morrow  morning  there  will  be  three  dead  China 
men  there,  ind  no  one  will  know  where  they  came  from.  As  foi- attendants 
I  have  never  seen  anybody  acting  as  such.  I  suppose  somebody  i^oi'.s 
there  sometimes  and  does  something  for  them,  l)at  it  looks  as  if  they  wcit 
starved.  If  a  person  not  accustomed  to  those  tilings  opens  the  door  ami 
goes  in,  it  almo.st  knocks  him  down,  the  odor  is  .so  terril>le.  It  i.s  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  Chinese  aie  indifferent  to  the  suffei'nigs  of  their 
brv  chren.   I  have  never  seen  ai".',  women  in  these  hospitals. 

Balconies,  roofs,  sheds;  and  other  buildings  l)uilt  about  a  house  are 
generally  utilized.  They  utilize  every  particle  of  I'oom  they  can.  Kre- 
quently  I  find  bunks  to  sleep  in  in  places  oi  that  sort.  The  cookinj;  is 
generally  done  in  a  kitchen,  principally  in  a  large  range,  all  usinj;  ii  in 
conunon.      I  have  never  seen  any  cooking  in  a  slaeping  room. 

There  is  a  )arge  amount  of  venereal  disease  among  them,  especially 
among  the  females.  The  so-called  leprosy  they  Jiave  here  is  siniplv 
the  .'esult  of  generations  of  syphilis,  transmitted  from  one  generatinn 
to  another.  Some  months  ago  the  authorities  .sent  back  to  ( 'liiiiii 
thirteen  leprous  ca.ses.  1  know  of  two  other  cases  here.  Tin-  ion 
dition  of  these  lepmus  persons  is  horrible  ;  some  of  them  with  their 
noses  eaten  ott'.  IjCper  means  "  scaly.  "  It  first  conunences  on  the 
extrenuties,  a  little  round,  circular  spot,  red  and  shining,  and  then  a  stale 
foTjUR  on  that,  and  it  is  a  .succession  of  scales  forming  an<l  dropping  oil' nil 
tlie  lime,  and  afti'r  a  while  another  adjoining  that,  and  so  on,  until  it 
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will  cover  the  whole  body.     ]   have  seen  men  nt  tlie  hospitals  like  that      Leprosy, 
.xoineof  those  we  .sent  back.     Their  feet  dropped  oft' by  dry  gais^rene.  and 
their  hands  were  wasted  and  attenuated,  and  their  iinger  nails  di  opped  otl'. 
It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  doubt  it  very  much,  if  a  man  liad  con- 
nection with  a  leprous  woman  that  such  connection  would  produce  conta- 
j^ioii  or  cause  disease  to  the  individual.     As  an  evidence  of   this  these 
leprous  oases  had  been  in  hospital  for  years,  -ind  the  employees  in  contact 
with  it  constantly.      In    lIu'  Sandwich    Islands    they    are    con)})elled    to  l.fpnisy  ui>t 
isolate  cases  of  leprosy,  becau-'T  tliey  do  not  want  this  disease  transmitted  '""'">'"""*• 
from  one  generation  to  another;  but  in  Chitja  or  Honolulu  you  do  not 
find  white  j)eople  afniid  of  taking  this  disease,  and  the  liest  authoi-ities 
say  that  it  is  not  contagious. 

Syphilis  appears  to  l)e  worse  with   >he  Chinamen  because  they  are  not  '^ypiiili'i- 
treated  for  it,  and  it  is  handed  dow  n  from  one  generation  to  another,  until 
it  assumes  a  tertiary  form  and  presents  a  horrible  appearance  ;  but  the 
primary  .syphilis  which  people  contract   I  do  not  believe  is  any  worse  in 
Chinaiuen  than  in  tho  white  man  or  negro. 

(»pium-smoking  [  should  say  was  very  general.  I  do  not  think  it  is  opium-HninkiuK. 
any  worse  than  e.xcessive  drinking,  but  excess  in  opiuisi-smoking  will 
degrade  more  rapidly  than  excess  in  drinking.  1  think  opium-smoking 
ill  Chinatown  is  better  for  us  than  drinking  alcohol,  for  if  they  di'ank 
licpior  to  excess  I  d,>  not  know  what  would  become  of  us.  When  they 
smoke  opium  they  are  I  lotiensive,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

There  have  been  L'02  deaths  among  the  v,hites  from  small-pox,  and  uji  small-  mx. 
to  this  time,  since  the  19th  May,  there  have  been  1,002  cases  reported 
three  cases  concealed.  I  think  it  was  generally  understood  that  there  was 
!Hi  epidemic  in  Central  America  during  last  February,  Marcii,  April  and 
May.  It  prevails  pretty  much  ir  all  tho.s(>  South  American  countries. 
It  prevailed  here  as  an  epidemic  ii>  1868-69  ;  I  do  not  know  whethei-  it 
nvigiuated  in  the  Chinese  (juarter.  In  Philadelphia,  in  1872,  there  was  an 
epidemic,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  respecting  it.  I  cannot  say 
that  1  know  that  it  always  exi.sts  in  large  cities. 

A  disinfectant  is  an  antiseptic  that  will  arrest  the  decay  of  a-.i'-mil  or 
veiretable  matter,  or  will  destroy  that  germ  which  is  the  seat  of  contagion. 
1  have  often  thought  that  one  reason  of  the  Chinamen  being  so  largely  A\  liv  ciuiiisinnii 
exempt  from  some  of  our  contagious  diseases,  as  scarlet  fever,  di[)theria,  a.^//Hi.y\ir"",'.. 
and  measles,    perhaps,   was  that    they   live  in  an  atmosphere   of  smoke,  dii  iiiiTia.iaca8le«. 
That,  however,  does  not  protect  them  from  this  specitic  poison  small-pox  ; 
'lut  1   believe  that  this  smoking  of  oj)ium,  and  the  iidialation  of  it  con- 
stantly, and  tobacco  smoke,  and  foul  air,  ore  deleterious  to  their  health. 
A  great  many  of  them  die  of  consumption — lung  disease,      1  look   upon  iimiy  die  nf  lunn 
them  as  a  class  as  thoroughly  protected    igainst  smallpox  as  any  other  <li«''ftsii. 
tla.ss  of   people   living.      Every   person    in    China    is    inoculated.      It    is 
wmpidsory.      I  do  not  think  the   practice  of  inocuhition   is  carried    on 
iH'i-e,     They  may  do  it  in  infancy.      Vaccination   is  no-:    practised    here 
•miong  them. 

Respecting  the  cubic-air  law,  I  look   upon  it   as  exceedingly  defective,  ('nlm- air  l-^ 
I  'lo  not  think  tliBt    -  small  space  in  th.is  diuuUe  engenders  di.sea.se  to  ''''''' '^«' 
'he  extent  it   would   in  eastern  climate!,  in   the  summeiv      If  we  liiul   iJie 
lieiit  of  t)ie   east    here  we  should    haxe  a  I'higue  almost   e\ery    year    in 
'he  t 'liine.se  quarter. 

Ill  the  underground  places  already  mentioned  they  have  passages  which  OvorcrowdiiiK. 
1^'ofrom  o.:e  street  or  alley  to  another,  an  1  wherever  I  have  been  1  found 
jlMmple  .sleeping  in  these  place.s.      I  found   in  small  rooms  large  numbers 
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with  their  bunks  built  around.     They  seem  t.o  care  less  about  ventilation 
than  any  other  people  I  have  ever  known. 

From  personal  knowledge,  I  cannot  say  whether  smoking  opium  fills  our 
prisons  and  gaols  to  the  extent  that  whiskey  does  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  makeii 
them  vicious  and  quarrelsome ;  nor  does  it  increase  our  taxes  in  com- 
parison with  whiskey  drinking. 

Considering  the  advantages  the  Chinese  have  here,  and  with  such  a 
population  as  China,  I  think  they  ere  bound  to  extend  all  over  the  country. 
Chinadom  is  extending  in  this  city  and  cuts  off  the  most  desirable  pro- 
perty— North  Beach — from  the  business  portion,  and  to  reach  that  hand 
some  portion  of  the  city  the  street-cars  have  to  pass  through  Chinadom, 
which  makes  it  very  objectionjible  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  going  through. 

I  do  not  regard  our  health  ordinances  as  sufficient.  We  have  four 
permanent  inspectors,  but  during  epidemics  we  appoint  more.  We  have 
now  thirteen  or  fourteen.  There  is  no  regular  inspection  of  those  quarters 
any  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  city.  Nuisances  are  reported  at 
the  health  office,  but  so  far  as  Chinatown  is  concerned  iiuisanceH  are 
rarely  reported.  On  that  account  for  the  last  eight  months  we  have  had  a 
special  inspector  for  that  quarter,  but  we  could  use  profitably  all  the 
tinie  three  times  as  many  as  we  have.  The  abatement  of  nuisances  pro- 
perly l>elongs  to  the  health  deportment,  in  connection  with  the  police.  If 
we  had  health  laws  here  the  same  as  in  Boston,  giving  power  to  the 
Board  of  Health  to  declare  any  house  unfit  for  habitation,  it  would  be 
very  lieneficial  to  us.  From  the  natural  location  of  t.ie  Chinese  (juarter 
it  ought  to  be  healthy.  With  pro|)er  police  and  health  regulations  the 
evils  might  be  largely  almted  ;  it  would  be  the  means  of  scattering  them 
which  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  us.  I  cannot  tell  accurately  the 
death-rate,  but  it  is  less  than  the  American,  because  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  deaths  here  are  children  under  twelve  months  of  age,  and  one-half 
under  ten  years  of  age.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  Chinaman  of 
seventy-five  or  eighty  years  of  age.  I  have  occasionally  seen  an  old  man, 
a  very  old  man,  among  the  immigrants. 

The  percentage  of  death  among  the  whites  has  been  twenty  per  cent. 
I  have  discovered  cases  of  small-pox  in  Chinatown  in  a  room  where 
twenty  or  thirty  Chinamen  were  at  work  making  slippers,  whicii  were 
afterwards  sent  all  over  the  state  ;  and  this  is  one  way  of  tran.sniitting 
the  di.sea.se.  I  have  never  discoverefl  a  case  in  a  Chinese  laundry. 
although  1  have  had  a  hundred  ciuses  reported  to  me,  much  to  ray 
annoyance.  A  large  percentage  of  the  white  prostitutes  live  in  ('hina- 
town.  If  we  are  to  have  this  population,  it  would  be  better  foi  us  if 
10,000  Chinese  women  were  here.  I  cannot  tell  what  diseases  pi-evnil  in 
Chinatown,  not  having  been  called  there  as  a  medical  man.  That  could 
only  be  ascertained  through  Chinese  physicians  ;  but,  from  observation,  I 
lielieve  that  most  deaths  are  causetl  through  chronic  diseases,  primipallv 
consumption.  I  consider  the  Chine.se  fjuarter  engenders  disease  to  a 
•(reater  extent  than  any  other  tliickly-settled  portion  of  the  city.  Tliei'i' 
are  other  parts  of  the  city  very  bad,  but  that  is  from  defective  sewage 
Our  white  jwpulation,  as  a  rule,  live  very  ivspectably  ;  l)ut  you  will  find  i 
in  some  of  our  low  portions  a  dozen  families  crowded  into  teiienifiiii 
houses  and  a  great  deal  of  filth.  The  Chinese  are  not  t«  be  blamed  for 
this  lack  of  sewerage.  1  have  seen  dead  Chinamen  on  the  street,  liut  iw 
dead  women.  There  was  one  case  of  a  Chinaman  dying  on  the  street.  A 
gentleman  opening  his  store  tuirly  in  the  morning,  found  him  in  a  Imrribif 
condition  ;  he  must  have  been  sick  at  least  two  weeks  ;  it  was  a  tiorriblM 
sight;  some  Chinamen  came  along  and  carried  him  to  Aleck  alley:  "'I 
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must  have,  been  carried  to  where  he  was  found  ;  he  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  small-pox.  There  was  no  necessity  for  an  inquest,  the 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  being  plain.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
get  a  coroner  to  make  an  imjuest  in  a  small-pox  case,  or  to  get  a  jury  for 
those  cases. 

All  Chinese  women  are  looked  upon  as  prostitutes  ;  as  a  rule,  they  ai-e.  Hrostitiition. 
There  are  a  few  women  here,  but  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  there  wei-e 
a  great  many  more  for  the  use  nf  the  Chinamen.  The  use  of  the  prosti- 
tution of  Chinese  women  is  confined  to  a  vei'y  low  cliuss  of  white  people. 
You  may  go  into  some  portions  of  the  Chinese  quarters  and  you  will  find 
the  lowest  class  of  white  people,  and  negroes,  and  Mexicans,  and  Indians, 
all  mixed  up  togethei-  horribly.  I  do  not  regard  Chinese  women  as  the 
chief  source  of  syphilis,  there  not  being  enough  of  them.  I  think  more 
syphilis  is  propagated  from  the  unprofessionals  than  there  is  from  tiie  pro-  "yphifis 
fe«sionals  amongst  the  white  prostitutes.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  are 
4,000  Chinese  prostitutes  here  ;  there  are  a  large  number  of  white.  In 
the  Chinese  quarter  prostitutes  are  a  more  degraded  class  than  the  white 
ones ;  but  there  are  some  among  the  whites  as  degraded  as  it  is  po.ssible 
to  be.  I  have  never  thought  of  the  position  of  Chinamen  as  domestic 
servants  coming  in  contact  with  our  children,  and  the  question  whether 
the.se  prostitutes  to  whom  they  have  access  are  not  a  ])rotection  to  fami- 
lies.    I  think  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  more  of  them. 


('Iiinu80  proHti- 
tutes  not  tho 
liiof  source  of 


Alfred  Clarkk,    clerk   in  the  Chief  of  Police's  Department  ;  filled  the  CLARKE 
position  eight  or  ten  years,  but  has  been  a  member  of  the  Police 
Department  in  difterent  j)ositions  for  over  twenty  years,  sworn  and 
examined  : 


The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  city  is  given  by  Langley  in  the  directory 
a.s  30,000.  From  observation,  the  Chinese  quartei'  whenever  1  went  there 
was  pretty  dirty  ;  I  have  not  been  there  lately.  There  is  a  l)ig  number  of 
Chinese  prostitutes  and  gamblers.  As  to  crime,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
convictions  in  cases  where  crimes  are  committed  among  themselves,  for 
the  reason  that  the  witnesses  who  are  cognizant  of  tlu^  facts  are  generally 
Chinese.  The  number  of  arrests  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  whites  and  Chinese  does  not  vary  nnich.  We  have  onlinances  here 
hy  which  the  police  are  authorized  to  break  up  tin-  dens  of  prostitu- 
tion and  make  arrests  and  to  punish  want  of  cleanliness.  The  laws 
in  relation  to  prostitution  and  cleanliness  bear  upon  all  equally,  but 
among  the  Chinese  the  officei-s  have  more  to  do.  Wc  have  from  time  to 
time  endeavored  to  use  legal  means  to  bring  to  justice  the  violators  of 
this  law,  and  the  thing  has  been  going  on  here  foi'  y<>ars.  At  one  time 
we  had  eighty  or  ninety  of  them  in  a  little  gaol  that  was  elected  foi-  the 
purpose,  and  during  the  time  we  pressed  those  prosecutions  the  i)i'acticp 
iliminished  very  much,  in  I Sfifi  there  were  not  mf>re  than  forty  oi- fifty 
prostitutes  out  of  gaol.  About  this  time  a  pi'oposition  was  considcreil  to 
locate  them  away  outside  of  the  city,  but  an  Ai't  was  |)assMl  by  the  Legis- 
lature known  as  the  "  Chinese  house-of-ill-famc  Hill  "  wliich  prohibited 
them  anywhere.  Keeping  a  house  of  prostitution  is  a  crime  here.  It  can 
only  he  abated  by  convicting  the  persons  guilty  of  the  ott'ence  and  putting 
them  in  gaol,  and  if  they  pay  the  fine  thei'c  is  nothing  e.xcept  the  fear  of 
the  law  to  prevent  them  doing  the  same  thing  over  again.  It  is  verj 
hard  to  get  another  conviction  because  they  are  more  careful.    Respecting 
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Chinese  women  being  held  in  a  state  of  bondage  for  the  purposes  of  pros- 
titution, my  line  of  duty  has  given  me  some  knowledge  of  these  thiiifrs. 
[Two  original  contracts  for  the  service  of  these  women  produced.  .Sec 
Rev.  Mr.  (Til)Hon's  evidence,  p.  262.1 

On  being  recalled  witness  said  ;  If  one  of  these  women  escaj)!- 
after  being  bound  by  one  of  these  contracts  the  owner  usually 
tries  to  find  her,  and  if  found  in  the  hands  of  another  Chinsunan 
he  would  lie  invited  to  give  her  up.  [Here  was  read  to  the  wit 
ness  his  answer  to  the  Legislative  Committee  to  the  same  question.] 
They  do  not  quite  as  often  get  them  aiTested  in  our  courts  ;  they  eaniKit 
get  thera  arrested,  because  the  sheritt' would  not  now  give  them  a  war'rant 
for  stealing  unless  they  brought  corroborative  proof  of  the  theft ;  liut 
some  time  ago  they  obtained  some  arrests  and  used  the  process  of  court. 
Assuming  the  population  to  be  25,000  or  30,000,  about  ten  per  cent,  would 
belorig  to  the  criminal  class.  It  is  customary  for  the  keepers  of  white 
houses  of  prostitution  to  send  east  for  new  women,  and  also  for  them  td 
furnish  money  for  their  transportation,  and  generally  an  agreement  as  to 
how  the  money  is  to  be  repaid.  Often  the  clothing  of  these  white  pio.sti 
tutes  is  owned  by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  There  have  been  very  few 
instances  of  arrest  of  these  prostitutes  on  the  ground  of  their  running! 
away  and  stealing  the  clothing  they  have  with  them.  The  main  difference 
between  the  importation  of  the  Chhiase  prostitute  and  the  white  is  that 
among  the  former  it  is  recognized  as  an  established  cu.stom  which  ought 
to  be  obeyed  and  respected,  Imt  among  our  own  people  they  know  there 
is  a  law  wliich  gives  them  liberty.  The  Ch''"'.se  women  have  geiu'ruily 
submitted  passively  and  helplessly  to  this  imposition,  degradation,  and 
slavery,  to  be  .sold  and  bought  and  transported  at  the  will  of  theii'  masters. 
Ab  to  these  bills  of  sale  it  is  on  record  in  our  court  wl'Cit^  a  certain 
person  was  cliarged  with  selling  a  woman,  and  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  the  county  jail.  As  to  the  escape  and 
recapture  of  these  women,  I  have  been  informed  of  that  by  the  women 
and  others  connected  with  them.  Arresting  these  women  for  laiveny  is 
accomplished  in  this  way  :  a  Chinaman  comes  and  says  a  certain  woman 
8  «)le  a  certain  amount  of  money,  say  $200  or  $300.  He  wotld  get  ii 
warrant  out,  lie  would  go  with  an  officer  and  point  her  out,  and  when  the 
woman  was  pointed  out  he  would  get  other  persons  to  come  and  tile  u 
bail-bond  for  her.  When  the  bail-bond  was  filed,  those  who  gave  the  Imil- 
bond  would  accompany  her  as  friends,  and  go  away  with  her.  Afterwards 
the  Chinaman  would  come  to  court  and  represent  that  the  charge  was 
unfounded,  that  the  property  had  been  restored,  and  in  that  way  get  the 
case  dismissed.  The  Chinawoman  would  then  b(^  left  in  his  ]io,sses 
sion.  This  is  not  now  continued  in  practice.  Two  or  three  vein's 
ago  there  was  a  case  of  kidnapping  of  a  Chinese  wonuin  by  white 
men  employed  by  the  Chinese.  This  woman  had  been  consort- 
ing with  a  washerman  in  violation  of  her  contract,  and  her  niusters 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  the  assistance  of  the  Chinese  to  have  this 
contract  su.stained.  The  woman  was  captured  in  pursuance  of  that 
obligation,  and  was  kept  until  the  contract-[)rincipals  met,  antl  an  aj;ree 
ment  made  that  there  should  be  no  prosecution  in  the  case,  whicli 
agrc  <nent  was  faithfully  carried  out  in  .spite  of  all  the  officeis  could  do  c(i 
bring  eviilence  into  court.  Another  young  man  was  arrested  a  year  or 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  for  participating  in  a  similar  affair.  These  t'a't,«  1 
gather  from  i-eports  as  told  at  the  police  office. 

There  is  a  secret  tribuiuil  callod  the    Hip-ye-tung  whicix  demands  from 
those  who  bring  Chinese   women   in  and  marry  them  sompthing 
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sha'"  *  purchase  money,  $ry  a  head.  On  one  occasion  a  certain  Chinaman 
wh.  ...  ;  been  guilty  of  maiTying  a  Chinawoman  wa.s  invited  to  appear  before 
this  jibunal,  and  there  give  an  account  of  tlie  purchase  money,  or  other- 
wise conform  to  the  custom  of  his  countrymen.  A  complaint  was  lodged 
at  the  police  office  against  this  tribunal,  and  orticsers  detailed  to  make 
en(|uiries,  and  watch  the  place.  The  result  was  that  eight  Chinamen 
were  arrested  in  the  rooms  where  they  held  theii-  sessions^  and  were  tried 
ill  the  police  court  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  statement  that  Lu}) 
Sam  Yung  gave  was  to  the  effect  that  having  married  this  W(mian  he  was 
called  before  the  Hip-ye-tung  and  told  he  would  have  to  pay  the  price  foi- 
her.  He  also  testified  that  he  was  threatened  before  that,  tribunal,  and 
that  weapons  were  diiiwn,  and  was  tohl  in  substance  tliat  if  lie  did  not 
pay  for  the  woman  lie  would  be  killed.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  that 
they  were  acquitted,  the  evidence  not  being  sufficient  to  obtain  a  convic- 
tion. A  safe  was  brought  down  from  the  rooms  and  with  difticulty  opened. 
Books  were  found,  one  of  which  contained  a  list  of  l.''i()  women  and  some 
aw'ouuts,  also  .some  papers  which  it  was  understoorl  related  to  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  •Hip-ye-tung.  The  triliiinal  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty 
luenit'ors  or  more.  Only  eight  were  captured.  We  had  to  rely  solely  on 
Chinese  proof.  The  man  threatened  was  the  sti'ongest  witness,  but  others 
were  called  in  corroboration. 

My  observation  leads  me  to  think  that  there  bus  been  a  union  of 
effort  among  those  interested  in  sustiiii'ing  Chinese^  jirostitution,  be- 
cause there  is  a  goofl  deal  of  money  invohed  in  the  matter.  If 
there  ai'e  one  thousand  prostitutes  here  and  all  worth  .iJTiOO  a  piece, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  at  stake,  and  if  all  run  away  it  would  leave 
tlieir  masters  poorer. 

The  Chinese  have  societies   for  regulating  inatterK  among  tiiemselves, 
luit  this  Hip-ye-tung,   T  think,    was   limited    to    affairs    connected    witii 
piostifution. 
The   police    have    occasionally    lieen   called  to  suppress  riots  and  dis- 

I  orders  whicli  have  occurred  at  assemblies  of  Chinamen  ;  sometimes 
there  would  be  half  ■.  dozen  badly  hurt  and  a  number  arrested.  1 
have  heard  some  of  the  Six  Companies  state  that  they  had  met  among 
themselves  and  arranged  the  matter,  but  am  not  .so  clear  as  to 
their  lieing  a  regular  tribunal  similar  to  our  com'ts.  I  have  heard  and 
if'iul  of  notices  having  been  posted  in  the  Chinese  (luarteroffering  rewards 

I  tW  assassination. 

Hesjiecting  the  regulation  of  the  Chinese  laundries  here  the  washermen 
iHve  a  board  of  management ;  and   it  woultl  not  be  allowable,  under  the 

^I'ustonis  of  the  Chinese,  for  a  Chinese  washerman  to  .start  a  laundry  unless 
he  had  the  permission  and  consent  of  the  board.     The  board  is  something 

jlikea  trades-union  among  them.selves.      1  think  I    have  heard  the  sum  of 

pL'  and  *.')  spoken  of  as  the  licen.se. 

As  to  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  tiibiuial  to   regulate  the 

jliusiness  of  Chinanuui  iiere,  I  have  never  been  in  one,  and  have  no  clearer 

jkiKiwledge  tiian  about  the  Hip-ye-tung,  which  I  ha\  e  described  ;  but  there 
'a case  in  court  now  where  it  is  charged  that  a  Chinaman  was  imprisoned 

I'h  his  fellow  countrymen  for  not   settling  a  claim,  and   there  are  persons 

Tinder  :iire.st  for  that.  A  great  many  Chinamen  have  been  taken  off  and 
^'ll''!!,  iuid  it  has  not  been  'jusy  for  the  officers  to  find  it  out. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  suppress  prostitution  ;  there  are  arrests  of 
rh't*'  women  every  day  ;  T  think  they  number  about  1,000  not  r),000. 

Bftsides  the  contracts  alreatlv  referi'ed  to,  I  ha\c  seen  some  three  or  four 
►tilers. 
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The  city  officers  generally  aid  these  wmnen  to  escape  from  their  tmiid* 

At  one  time  the  number  of  Chinese  proetitat«s  was  down  to  forty  out 
of  gaol.  White  men  and  white  women  are  sent  to  prison  for  procuriiij; 
girls  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution. 

I  understand  that  the  SL\  Compauiies  have  a  board  of  arbitration. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  o&nces  for  which  the  Chinese  are  arrestwl 
is  gambling,  prostitution,  and  \-iolation  of  the  pure-air  law,  for  the  latter 
a  fine  of  $10  or  five  days'  imprisonment.  If  he  gi>es  to  prison,  his  liair  is 
cut. 

Chinamen  are  arrested  in  large  numbers,  thirty  and  forty  of  ii  nijilit, 
for  infringing  the  cubic-air  ordinance. 

The  law  excuses  the  cells  in  gaols  and  prisons  from  its  application. 

Sometimes  the  Chinese  sue  in  our  courts  in  civil  matters,  hut  most  of  | 
their  disputes  are  settled  among  them-selves. 

Washermen,  cigar  makers,  etc..  I  understand,  all  have  their  trtides-uniotis, 
in  which  they  meet  and  arbitrate  their  difficulties. 

No  member  of  the  Six  Companies  has  ever  .said  to  me,  in  so  many  woi-ds,  I 
that  there  was  a  tribunal  among  the  Chinese  which  settkd  matters,  trinj  I 
inal  and  civil :  but  a  man  would  say  that  the  thing  had  Ijeen  arranged  | 
• — -fixed  up.     This  relates  to  criminal  matters  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Contact  with  our  civilization  improves  them,  but  they  have  a  tendcmv  | 
to  draw  us  down. 
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Sax  FKASCigco,  Octol>er  24^1,  \X1S. 

Henry  H.  Ellis,  connecte*!  »-ith  the  Police  Department  for  twentyl 
years,  upwards  of  fifteen  years  a  detective,  now  Chief  of  Poliitf 
sworn  and  examined  : 

There  are  about  .30,000  Chinese  in  the  city,  perhaps  a  few  nmif.  The! 
number  varies  very  much.  During  the  rainy  season  there  niif^lit  lie  ail 
many  as  60, OOCi  and  from  120.000  to  160,000  in  the  state.  RespeotiiJ 
their  habits  and  crimes,  I  ha've  a  statement  compiled  from  the  luxiks,  aiiill 
will  read  it  a.s  follows  : — 


"  For  the  year  endinK  June.  1»J76.  thf  wliito  arrest«  made  were  17,IW1  ;  ('liiiif*! 
Extent  of  Chinese  2,117  ;  total,  20,108.  .Tulv,  August  and  September  of  the  present  year  the  arresul 
crime.  of  whites  was  .5,047 ;  Chinese,  K78 ;  total.  5,925.  I 

"  The  Chinese  population  of  the  citv  and  county  of  San  Vrancisuo  is  i'i'|iiiri»| 
by  Langley  as  :«,000:  ill7  rriminalit.' bi>ing  equal  to  705.ij,  for  th-'  viarondf 
ing  June  30th,  1876. 

Chinese  per  cent,  of  the  whole  numbi?r  of  arrests,  say  ao.lOH,  for  the  yt'iirfwl 
ing  June  tJOth,  1876,  the  number  (if  am-sta  beinjj  2,117,  equals  10  aiiJ5  .")(127.  »'m 
per  cent.  Chinese  per  cent,  of  the  number  arrested,  say  878,  for  llii' HiWl 
months  ending  September  :«th.  1K76.  i-ftai  per  cent,  of  the  "Chinese  i)(i|"iliiti«| 
of  30,000. 

"Chinese  felons  sent  to  stateprinon  during  the  yearending  Februarx  I'lli.l'' 
say  68,  equal  to  13  31-63  or  134  i>er  cent,  of  .504,"  the  whole  number  nl  nrn'^ia 
sent  during  that  time. 

"  We  din  not  have  the  retord  down  anv  later  than  last  Febniarv." 

These  convictions  were  for  felcmies.  that  is  for  the  state  at  liirj,'p.  'i" 
latter  paper  does  not  apply  to  tiie  city  alone  : 

"  The  white  population,  arcurding  to  I^tngley,  in  reported  to  Ik-  :J4().i*JJ''.  ''' 
criminals  being  equal  to  7'40|  per  cent,  for  the  year  ending  June  :4)th.  I*"'''' 
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•  White  criminals  for  the  three  monthH  ending  September  30th,  1H7H,  is  5,(M7, 
I  lieiiiR  2'10  7-24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  white  population  of  240,000." 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  whole  thing  : 

"  2,117  ChineBe  arrested,  1875  and  1876,  being  7'05fl  per  cent,  of  their  population. 

"  2,117  Chinese  arrested,  1875  and  1876,  being  105  i>er  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
I  of  arrests. 

"  878  Chinese  arrested,  for  three  months,  ending  Septemlier  :iOtli,  1870,  l>eing 
t9£i  per  cent,  of  their  population. 

"  68  Chinese  convicts  sent  to  state  prison  during  the  year  ending  February  17th, 
|1S76,  being  13'6!}  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  sent  for  the  year. 

'  17,!W1  whites  arrested,  1875  and  1870,  being  7'406  per  cent,  of  their  whole  popu- 
[  latioD. 

"5,W7  whites  arrested  for  three  months  ending  September  30th,  1870,  l)eing 
1 2103  of  their  population. 

'30,'XX)  Chinese  population,  being  12*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
I  city." 

As  a  rule  it  is  more  difficult  to  arrest  Chinese  than  whites.  This  atate- 
Iment  embraces  the  crimes  of  Chinese  asifainst  Chinese  and  Chinese  against 
Iwhites.  It  is  very  difficult  where  Chinese  and  Chinese  are  concerned  to 
Iget  a  conviction,  their  testimony  being  unreliable,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
Itions.  I  know  from  rumor  and  hearsay  that  the  Chinese  have  a  court  to 
[settle  among  themselves  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

One  case  came  under  my  observation  where  an  attempt  was,  made  to 
I  settle  a  criminal  case  in  wliich  I  was  concerned.  The  criminal  was  event- 
Itially  found  in  an  inner  room  adjoining  the  room  where  a  large  congregation 
lof  Chinamen  were  gathered.  The  man  that  took  me  there  informed  me 
I  that  1  would  first  have  to  wait  to  see  what  disposition  was  made  by  those 
[people.  I  havo  heard  of  Chinamen  being  convicted  of  offences,  and  judg- 
Iment  lieing  carried  out  amongst  themselves.  It  has  been  undei'stood  by 
Ithe  police  generally  that  such  was  the  fact.  Notices  have  been  po?.ted 
loffering  rewards  for  killing  Chinese.  I  have  seen  notices  purpoi-ting  to  be 
lof  that  kind  in  the  Chinese  language  ai.d  hav«i  had  them  interpreted  to 
Ime  veibally.  There  may  be  some  copies  preserved.  I  think  theii-  pre- 
Isence  here  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  our  civilization,  their  prostitu- 
Ition  being  more  accesible  to  boys  and  youths.  Their  mode  ■.  f  solicitation 
lis  to  stand  at  their  windows  and  call  people,  asking  them  to  come  in. 
iThey  u.se  enough  English  to  make  known  their  desii'es  and  wants.  It  is 
versally  believed  by  the  police  and  people  that  these  women  prostitutes 
are  held  as  slaves.  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  their  conversion  to 
JChristianity,  from  the  fact  that  1  have  seen  some  of  them  that  pi-ofessed 
■Christianity  come  down  and  take  a  hand  and  an  interest  in  cases  in 
Itourt  totally  at  variance  with  their  professions. 

The  condition  of  their  quartoi*  is  very  filthy  as  a  rule.     Without  the 

olice  here  they  would  be  buried  in  their  own  tilth  in  many  places.  They 
ke  compelled  by  the  police  to  clean  up  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  nature 
pf  their  filth  is  refuse  of  all  kinds,  thrown  out  indiscriminately,  even  woi-se 
[than  that.     They   have   little    places   in    some    portions    of    Chinatown 

»here  they  have  vaults  overflowing  with  filth.     As  soon  as  the  Chinaman 

akes  possession  of  a  building,  it  seems  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  become 

pithy,  dirty,  and  discolored.    The  condition  of  their  stairways  is  very  filthy. 
Chinadom  is  slowly  extending.     Some  ten  or  a  dozen  blocks  have  been 

[iven  up  to  the  Chinese  generally,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  old  portion 

:  the  city,  the  northern  part,  beyond  which  there  is  a  handsome  quarter 

Nt  towards  North  Beach.    To  get  to  that  quarter,  the  people  living  there 

M  one  avenue  ;  but  the  Chinamen  got  in  there,  and  whenever  they  get  in 

fhpy  maintain  a  foothold  and  crowd  everybody  else  out.     They  did  this  on 

'  street,  and  now  it  is  quite  a  task  to  go  up  and  down  that  street  alone 

pt  some  hours  of  the  night ;  and  to  a  Itvdy  it  is  very  clisagreeable. 
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Chinese  pay  higher  rents,  and  white  people  do  not  like  to  livi 
them.     The   effect  of  two  Chinamen  on  each  aide  of  a  man  liii\ 
flourishing   business,   would  be  to  injure  his  busines.s  and  cause 
move  away  .somewhere  else. 

The  further  extension  of  Chinadom  would  be  disastiouH  to  the  whites. 
causing  them  to  move  away,  and  their  places  to  be  filled  with  Chiimmeii, 
If  the  Palace  Hot«l  were  divide<l  up  to  l)e  a  hive  of  Chinese,  it  «f)ul{l 
be  profitable,  and  there  is  uf»  law  to  prevent  the  owner  from  devotiu}^  it  to 
such  a  purpose,  and  nothing  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  taking  jjossessioii. 
Public  opinion  might  have  some  influence  over  the  owners  of  projiertv 
in  some  localities,  as  it  has  agaiivst  them  living  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
the  same  haWng  a  tendency  to  drive  them  together.  The  Chinese  (|ii!iitef 
is  more  densely  populated  than  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

The  percentage  of  arrest-s,  as  compared  with  the  whites,  is  about  e(|iiiil, 
the  latter  embracing  women  and  children.  It  does  not  necessarily  fniloM 
that  they  should  be  filthy,  l)ecause  they  are  crowded  ;  they  are  filthy  as  a 
people.  Chinese  boys  who  have  been  any  length  of  time  in  white  fiuiiilips 
acquire  cleanly  habits,  but  as  .soon  as  they  return  to  tiieir  (juarters  they 
lapse  into  their  old  ways. 

Chinamen  go  bail  :  two  persons  being  re(juired  to  go  on  a  bond.  In  a 
case  of  prostitution  if  100  is  required,  the  fine  ranging  from  ^25  to  .*5U. 
Nearly  all  convicted  go  to  the  county  gaol  and  ser^•e  their  term  out 
Probably  there  were  more  Chinese  prostitutes  arrested  last  yoar  tliaii 
whites.  We  have  an  ordinance  forbidding  them  to  solicit  prostitution. 
Keeping  a  disorderly  hoiLse  is  another  offence  for  which  the  fine  is  )*10.  It 
is  difficult  to  prove  a  ease  again.st  either  Chinese  or  whites.  One  ui.'t 
does  not  make  prostitution  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

In  the  trial  of  whit«  persons  the  testimony  frequently  fails  to  coiiviit. 
Perjury  is  committed  in  all  courts,  every  day  on  an  average  ;  but  there  is 
not  one  convicted  of  it  in  a  year.  Cases  come  up  in  the  police  court  wlieiv 
twenty  persons  have  .sworn  to  an  alihi  that  neither  court  nor  (itHcers  lie 
lieved — Chinese.     Not  such  a  great  number  among  the  whites. 

The  Barbar;  Cu..-"t  here  is  replete  with  crime.  A  few  Chinese  aiv 
scattered  through,  as  well  as  other  persons,  of  all  nations  and  all  char- 
acters. In  some  localities  they  are  a  bad  lot,  in  some  pretty  \i(im\. 
There  is  another  district  called  f-he  T,  ■  Flat,  made  notorious  by  the  Ihhk)- 
lums. 

Lately  we  have  been  quite  active  in  enforcing  the  ordiiumces  against  tlie 
Chinese,  because  of  the  epidemic,  but  heretofore  these  arrests  have  not  lieen  ] 
so  largely  in  excess  of  other  arrests. 

The  Chinese  laundrymen  pay  no  license.     There  was  a  test  casennd  tlie| 
court  decidetl  it  was  not  valid. 

Among  the  better  cbv-ss  of  Chinese  their  testimony  is  usually  iclialilr. 
and  in  their  private  tran.sactions  and  dealings  I  consider  them  n\eii  nl  I 
probity,  and  honor  and  truthfulness. 

The  case  already  referred  to  in  which  I  was  persoiuilly  interested.  wa> 
assault  for  murtler,  and  the  man  was  delivered  over  to  me.  This  is  thf 
only  case  that  I  know  of  where  they  attempted  to  settle  among  themselves 
any  serious  crime.  It  is  usual  among  benevolent  associations  of  wliilf  I 
people  to  settle  among  themselves  small  difficulties  that  might  be  the  suli- 
Ject  of  police  investigation.  The  police  have  always  understood  that  the  I 
Chinese  had  tribunals  to  try,  arbitrate  and  punish,  but  I  have  no  p^  i(len«  j 
of  such  being  the  fact.  In  the  case  of  the  Hip-ye-tung  there  was  u'>  t'viil 
ence  to  convict.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  considered  a  respectable  man.  I 
and  at  the  time  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of  his  testimony,  l«ii  I 
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it  was  met  by  considerable  evidence  on  the  otliei-  side,  and    tiio  judge 
decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

Assassination  is  not  confined  to  Cliinanien,  ca.ses  happening  among  the 
whites.  During  my  twenty  years'  experience  I  should  tlii'ik  there  liad 
been  a  dozen  cases  of  assassination  of  Ciiinese  by  Clnnese,  and  three  or  four 
cases  where  Chinamen  have  been  assassinated  by  whites.  1  lia\  e  read  of 
hundreds  of  them  l)eing  assassinated  in  the  mines. 

The  police  have  had  more  trouble  with  hoodlums  of  late,  ot'  whom  there 
me  several  thousands.  Other  boys  be.sides  these  visit  the  Chinese  pro.sti- 
tutes.  The  prostitutes  are  confined  to  six  or  eight  blocks.  It  would  not 
lie  possible  with  our  police  force  of  l.'iO  men  to  exclude  white  boys,  there 
iieing  oidy  seven  or  eight  men  detailed  to  look  after  that  locality.  We 
have  special  police  for  the  Chinese,  but  these  are  the  only  regular  ottic(?rs 
to  look  after  that  people,  nor  is  this  number  increased  during  the  wet 
sea.son,  when  as  many  as  60,000  Chine.se  are  in  the  city.  At  the  close  of 
the  harvest  they  begin  to  come  iu,  and  go  out  again  from  time  to  time  as 
work  opens  up  for  them.  They  remain  here  two  or  three  months.  The 
30,000  mentioned  are  the  resident  population,  am!  the  percentage  of  arrests 
is  based  upon  that  nunil)er.  The  voting  population  of  the  whites  number 
iilwut  30,000,  and  the  arrests  constitute  grown-up  men.  females,  youtiis, 
and  boys.  There  are  about  1,500  white  prostitutes  and  about  1,000 
Chinese  in  the  city  ;  other  nationalities  do  not  figure  much,  but  they  are 
not  virtuous. 

The  centre  of  ti-ade  and  residence  has  moved  south,  and  the  centie  of 
Chinese  population  from  the  new  city  hall  is  about  half  a  mile.  The 
population  and  region  inhabited  by  the  Chinese  iias  not  extended  as 
rapidly  and  as  widely  as  the  portion  inhal>ited  by  the  white,  the  fonnev 
extending  onl}'  a  few  blocks  and  the  latter  for  miles.  The  section  in- 
habited by  the  Chinese  was  a  very  li\'ely  j)lace  i>efore  they  went  there, 
the  criminal  element  predominating.  They  have  been  remarkably  exempt 
from  fire  considering  their  carelessness.  They  have  wash-houses  nearly 
all  over  the  city,  as  well  as  cigar-houses  and  other  institutions  in  the 
I'usiness  part  of  the  town,  in  many  instances  white  pe<iple  occupying  the 
same  building  or  part  of  a  store  partitioned  ofl".  Those  who  carry  on 
wii.sh-houses  and  cigar  establishments  eat  and  sleep  there  :  they  have  their 
women  there.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  as  to  cleanliness  I let ween  the 
wiish-liouse  Chinamen  and  the  people  who  congregate  in  the  Chinese 
quarter,  and  there  is  an  improvement  in  their  condition  when  they  become 
servants. 

Chinamen  have  been  very  badly  abused  here.  The  Ik.ikIIiiihs  ^tolu^ 
lieat,  and  abuse  them  in  a  shameful  nuinner  ,  and  if  he  is  found  in  a  part  of 
the  city  alone  where  the  police  are  not  in  call,  if  he  e.scapes  with  his  life  oi- 
without  being  maimed  or  badly  treattKl  he  is  very  foitunate.  Hoodlums 
here  have  the  same  standing  as  "  roughs  "  or  vagabonds  in  the  east,  the 
majority  of  them  eventually  beconung  thieves  and  criminals.  They  fol- 
low no  pursuit,  live  in  blocks,  and  commit  eveiy  crime  known  to  the  cal- 
jendm-.  Several  murdei-s  have  been  connnitted  by  them  and  sevenil  jiunish- 
«1,  but  none  has  been  hanged.  Two  hoodlums  were  arrested  for  stabbing 
a  Chinaman  to  the  heart,  one  was  sentenced  to  the  state's  prison  for  a  tenn 
|"t'  years,  and  the  other  was  sent  to  the  asylinn  from  which  he  escaped 
I'mniediately  afterwards  and  has  never  bi^en  caught. 

I  am  a  housekeeper  and  have  a  wife  and  six  children.  My  water  lute 
is^loO  a  month  ;  ^2.. 50  is  the  lowest  rate  and  it  runs  up  to  ^100  accord- 
|>'>g  to  the  quantity  used.  Water  is  a  heavy  t«x  on  e\  ery  citizen  whether 
'loodlum  or  Chinaman. 
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Influx  of  C'hiiieHtt 
bad  Tor  I  ho  whito 


Whitti  boyH 
bccomo  bad 
because  the.v 
<Minnot  get  work. 


HoodlumN. 


When  <i  police 
officer  was  shot 
the  companies 
found  tho  man  and 
delivered  him  up. 


Chinese  riot. 


I  have  kuuwii  property  to  t)e  destroyed  by  an  incendiary,  after  sendinjf 
threatening  letters  to  persons  employing  Chinese. 

The  influx  of  Chinese  is  very  hurtful  to  the  white  jiopulatiou  j^row- 
ing  up  here.  The  )io<Kllunis  are  had  boys  ;  in  fact  they  are  icili'  mul 
cannot  be  anything  else  but  bad.  On  account  of  the  numerous  Chiiiosi'  in 
the  state  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  youth  growing  up  ;  I  lielieve  it  is  nmk 
ing  hoodlums  of  them.  They  liecome  simply  bad  l)ecauBe  they  cannot  j;et 
work.  T  know  as  a  fact  that  they  cannot  get  work.  There  is  no  surplus 
work  here  for  lK)ys  to  learn  trades.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  |)la(;t'  at 
a  mechanical  tnide  for  a  Ijoy  of  mine  anfl  cannot.  The  lalM)r  le(i),'U('s  t 
the  leading  tiudes  have  articles  in  their  constitution  limiting  the  nuiiiliti 
of  apprentices,  and  these  unions  are  not  confined  to  San  Francisco.  Sdim- 
of  these  hooillums  have  a  fair  etlucation,  a  majority  read  and  write.  [Rev. 
Mr.  Gil)son  here  gives  the  meaning  of  Hip-ye-tung  as  "Temple  of  united 
Justice."  Hip  is  strength,  Ye  is  righteousness,  and  Tung  is  a  temple.] 
The  regulation  among  the  trades-unions  limiting  the  number  of  ap]ii'eii- 
tices  to  so  many  men  employed  is  independent  of  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese.  The  hoodlums  number  lietween  400  and  500.  They  not  only 
stone  Chinese,  but  they  go  in  for  a  French  or  (lerman  baker,  or  anythiii); 
they  come  across,  and  commit  all  i rimes  from  petty  larceny  to  muidei-. 

In  the  administration  of  my  office,  I  have  received  assistance  from  the 
more  respectable  meml>ers  of  the  Chinese  companies,  societies,  and  ir.ei' 
chants,  in  apprehending  criminals,  and  sometimes  in  giving  evidence 
and  in  the  recovery  of  property.  There  was  a  police  officer  shot  lately  in 
Chinatown,  and  I  sent  for  three  or  four  of  the  heads  of  the  Chinese  com 
panics.  Wfien  they  came,  I  told  them  they  must  get  the  man  ;  they  .said 
they  would,  and  they  did.  They  brought  him  down  and  delivered  him 
ui>.  It  is  not  common  to  send  for  the.se  men,  but  in  cases  of  iniportiuiee 
we  do  it.  They  promise  fair,  and  I  fiave  no  reason  to  doubt  their  ijood 
faitli. 

Respecting  the  riot  in  Dupont  street,  theiv  were  two  factions  nt 
Chiniunen  engaged  in  some  shoe  fftctory.  They  got  into  a  ([uarrel  aliout 
a  gang  that  had  been  discharged  and  another  taken  on,  and  used  luirs  of 
iron  and  hatchets,  and  had  a  tierce  and  sanguinary  fight  for  n  time. 
The  gang  that  was  discharged  went  up  to  collect  their  wages,  and  insisted 
on  a  return  of  their  deposit  which  the  proprietor  declined  to  give  them. 


VREELAND.  EzEKiEL  B.  VREELAND,a  re.sident  of  San  Francisco  for  twenty -.seven  years. 
and  Commissioner  of  Immigration  from  1873  to  1876,  sworn  ami 
examined  : 


Particulars   a.s    tn 
the  paHsenftcrs 
which    were 
reported  by  every 
ship  arrivinK 
prior  to  the  He- 
strietion  Act. 


Witness  proflucerl  an  exhibit  from  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
sworn  statement  of  the  passengers  arriving  by  the  ship  Alaska  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1875,  said  exhibit  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
passengers  coming  on  that  ship,  their  places  of  birth,  age,  occupation,  .sex 
and  last  place  of  residence. 

Every  ship  that  comes  here  makes  a  report  in  that  way.  Accompany 
ing  the  statement  is  another  one  signed  by  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Hong  Kong,  stating  that  they  are  free  and  voluntary  emigrants  ;  also  iu  ] 
coiuiection  with  that  is  a  certificate  from  the  Ejiglish  emigmtioii  olliceat 
Hong  Kong,  that  they  are  properly  provisioned  and  have  a  certain  nuiulicr  | 
of  feet  allowed  for  each  passenger.  The  list  contains  801  names,  all 
males.    They  all  embark  at  Hong  Kong,  coming  from  different  portions ot  I 
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China.     Their  ages  lun  from  eight,  and  c     i  smaller,  up  to  forty-five  and  In'mlKiuntji. 

fif»\    veal's  oi"    ago  ;  tiieir  average  will    <      from   tw(*nty   to  twenty-five. 

More  young  people  than    any  other   chuss.     They   are  mostly   c'lasHe<l  as 

ialxirers,  tlie  .same  as  all  women    pas^^ing  the   Consul  are  classed  as  seain- 

stre.s.ses.    There  is  .sometimes  an  invi>iee  of  Chinamen  who  come  under  the 

patronage  of  the  government,  ami  in   charge  of  .some  liead  Chinanian,  and 

these  are  clas.se«l  as  .students.     They   go   east  to  some  college  in   Massa-  smcirnis. 

chusetts. 

In  my  opinion,  the  wonn'ii  that  ai-rive  are   not  all  prostitutes.     There 
is  a    company    here  importing  (,'hine.se    women,    the    Hip-ye-tung,    and 
six  companies  im)>ortin;r  Chinamen.     The  iin])ortation  of  Chinese  women 
has  lieen  stopped  since  the  United  States  Supreme  Couit  decided  the  case, 
an<l  rven  before   that.      Eighty  per  cent,  of  the   Chiuanu'n  imported  are  an  iiriToni.  nf 
linnightout  under  the  auspices  of  theSi.x  Companies,  the  remaining  twenty  iJ[.',"i',)^I'i'"Jli1  i,j 
per  cent,  behig  brought  out  through  the  agency  of  their  particular  friends  iiKemj  of  ilu' 
or  come  pei-sonally.     Those  who  conu' out  undei'  tlu;  auspices  of  the  com- 
panies are  generally  attached  to  the  conipn    ies  on  their  arrival,  and  re- 
main under  their  jurisdiction  until  the  amount  advancerl  them  has  been 
liijiiidated.      In  most  e.uses  they  are  a,ssisted   into    emi>lo}m(Mit  through 
the    agency  of    the.se    companies.       1    think   the  coinpani''s    are     very 
giKKl  institutions  so  far  a.s  Chinnuien  are  concerned  ;  theya<      is  guardians  rumiiiuiiu.s lui  lu 
and  protectors  of  their  interests  generally.    After  their  due.s    re  paid  1  do  *''"""  '"""■ 
not  think  the  companies  pay  much   attention  to  tli'Mii,  altlnmgh  they  are 
always  "attached."     The  wages  are  collected  by  a  party   who  accompanies  Wukcw  collociixl 
a''ani'of  100  or  200  into  the  country   to   work  on   a   railwa\.  this  party  J'A ," '"""*, 
repr»'sentnig  tlie  society.      I   have   never  heard  any   complaints   of  their 
being  robbed  or  ti-eated  unfairly. 

I  never  saw  their  contracts,  but  I  am  told  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  (oniraii  Himpiy 
than  a  matter  of  honesty  between  thein.  The  contract,  as  far  as  1  got  it  [']  '',^''''!"''  •'"' 
from  Chinamen  themselves,  is  simply  to  refund  the  money  advanced.  1 
have  known  the  companies  to  have  contracts  with  the  steamship  companies 
that  they  shall  take  none  back  without  evidence  of  their  dues  being  paid — 
debts  due  to  the  companies  alone.  The  Pacific  Mail  and  all  ships  are  under 
ohligations  to  the.se  Six  Companies  from  the  fact  that  they  furnish  passen- 
gers. The  contract  is  in  the  nature  of  a  security  that  thi'  company  takes 
for  tiie  payment  of  the  money,  and  that  cannot  be  got  back  until  it  is  i>ai(l. 

The  women  are  bought  in  China,  as  near  as  I  could  come  at  the  facts  \\ dinori  IioiikIii, 
of  the  ca.se,  and  brought  over  here  and  sold  at  various  |)rices.  from  !|?200 
to  ?!l,000,  by  the  Hip-ye-tung  Company.  The  commissioner  stopped 
twenty-two  of  them  and  took  them  before  the  Disti'ict  Court  here,  and 
they  were  remanded  back  to  the  ship  to  be  sent  to  China.  The  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  which  court  aftirmed  the 
decision  of  the  District  Court.  A  writ  of  hthun:)  rorjnai  .vas  then  got  out  and 
t^iken  before  the  United  States  circuit  court.  The  judge  discharged 
twenty-one  of  them  and  kept  one,  so  that  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
UnitcxI  States  Circuit  Court,  that  no  state  had  a  right  to  prohibit  the 
landing  of  passengers  of  any  character  whatevei'. 

The  flow  of  Chinese  immigration  has  its  periods.     At  this  season  of  the 
vear  (October)  there  are  more  returning  than  coining  this  way.      I  under- 
stand they  go  back  to  celebrate  the  new  year.    It  is  a  fact  that  the  Six 
tonipanies  and  leading   mercantile   firms   sent  despatches  stopping  the  Mtat- come  out 
iinmitrratioii.     The  period  when  more  are  coming  out  than  returning  is  in  than  reUirn  in 
May,  June,  July  and  August,  as  many  as  5,000  coming  in  the  month  ot  and  August. 
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VoyHife. 


Dui'inK  liiH  loriii 
of  oltlt!o  know  of 
noi'ase  uf  Hinnll- 
pox  imported. 


June.  A  ffrent  many  of  them  visit  l»ackwarrl  and  forward  ;  those  who 
have  heen  here  a  while  and  have  mado  money  ;  so  that  all  who  conic  limk 
are  not  new  innnigrantM. 

During  the  voyage  over  the  .steamship  companieH  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  car*(  in  taking  charge  of  them  ;  they  enforce  hnhits  of  (rleanlincss  ariicin;; 
them.  Nearly  every  day  they  are  driven  on  deck  and  their  ((Uiirtei's 
cleanHe<l  ;  they  do  not  want  small-pox  on  liourd,  as  tjuarantines  are  very 
expensive  art'airs.  On  their  arrival,  the  Chinaman  generally  puts  on  hi.i 
best  clothes  and  goes  lushore  in  the  West  kind  of  style.  During  the  time 
I  was  in  office  I  did  not  know  of  a  ca.se  of  small-pox  among  them  on  luntl 
ing,  and  no  contagious  disea.se.  In  ('hina,  hefoi-e  they  go  alioard,  tlicviin 
stripped  to  the  waist  and  examined  ;  and  if  a  ('hinaman  is  anywlici'c  lui- 
healthy,  or  in  any  way  maimed,  oi-  liable  to  he  an  encund)ni.nce  u|)on  tlir 
society,  he  is  rejected,  .\fter  being  passed  by  the  Consul,  he  is  stiimpi'd 
with  an  India  ink  mark,  [f  there  is  any  demand  for  lalH)r  here  they  will 
hold  out  inducements  in  China  for  them  to  connv  The  companies  nmkc 
money  out  of  them,  otherwise  they  would  not  encourage  them  tit  idriif. 
Some  of  the  agents  on  the  wharf  have  complained  to  me  that  there  wcri' 
too  many  Chinese  coming  here,  that  they  could  not  get  work  for  them, 
but  still  they  come  in  large  numbers.  They  bring  them  without  uny 
previous  engagement  ;  the  labor  is  engaged  after  the  ('hinanian  iiirivi's. 
The  influx  dep«»nds  upon  the  Ifvlxir  demands  here  ;  but  a  Chinainau  then' 
will  take  his  chances  and  come.  It  is  their  desire  to  bettei  their  ((nuli 
tion,  the  companies  making  the  advance  to  a-ssist  them.  If  a  ('hiiiiuiiiin 
owed  me  $100  and  wanted  to  leave  the  country,  aiul  I  went  to  the  iiaity 
that  represented  him  and  stated  the  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  would  raiv 
alwut  my  i$100,  but  let  him  go  ;  but  I  think  if  a  (Chinaman  beloMgiuj;  tn 
the  same  company  .said  the  Chinaman  who  was  going  back  wii.-.  in 
debted  to  him  ^100  it  would  be  different.  The  indebtedness  iiui.st  Ik-  tn 
the  company  or  some  member  of  it,  and  for  their  protection.  All  the  Si\ 
Companies  appear  to  act  in  unison.  Some  of  them  get  demoralized  afti'i 
they  get  here,  and  become  a  portion  of  the  criminal  cla.ss;  .some  uf  them 
are  as  industrious  and  honest  as  almost  anybody  that  is,  they  d"  imi 
commit  crime  ;  but  the  larger  portion  think  they  cannot  niak<'  nimiey 
fast  except  by  stealing.  Contact  with  our  people  does  not  make  tlicni  any 
worse  ;  a  large  numlier  of  them  must  have  l>een  low  in  morals  befnic  tlicy 
left  China.     Other  people  who  come  here  have  low  morals. 

The  British  are  very  stringent  in  the  shipment  of  Chinese  iit  lloin; 
Kong  ;  thoy  do  not  allow  any  man  to  leave  who  is  not  free,  nor  one  whn 
is  helpless  by  disease. 

The  Six  Companies,  according  to  iny  ideas  of  those  things,  aretoagrom 
extent  a  benefit  to  Chinamen.  I  think  if  a  man  is  in  debt  to  the  cdiii 
pany  they  would  look  out  for  him  and  try  to  get  him  well  ;  but  if  he  wa- 
not  in  debt  to  them  I  do  not  think  they  would  care  much  aiiout  him.  I 
liave  heard  of  cases  of  sick  Chinamen  being  thrown  upon  the  street  to  di'' 
As  a  rule,  probably,  the  Six  Companies  do  take  care  of  sick  Chinamen.  ■\ 
good  many  of  the  sick  poor  are  taken  to  the  pest-house  and  small  jxi'^ 
hospital. 

There  have  been  some  Chinese  lepei's  out  at  the  alms-house  or  pt'^t- 
house  which  the  companies  did  not  take  care  of.  Leprosy  is  a  disease  wlmii 
affects  the  body,  not  the  face.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  disea.se.  1 
know  by  report  that  it  prevails  largely  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  als" 
that  it  prevails  in  China.  There  is  no  provision  here  to  prevent  its  im 
portation  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  I  am  told  there  is  a  place  set  apart 
for  lepers  there. 
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Andkkw  .1.  Bhvant,  a  resident  of  California  for  twenty-six  years,  Mayor 
of  San  FranciHeo,  sworn  and  (*xaniined  : 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  lust  year  there  were  from  t>(),()l)0  to  NMiiiiinof 
70,000  Chinese  residents,  iiut  going  through  the(|Uarters  now  there  do  not 
ii[i|)ear  to  hemori'  than  half  that  numla'r-  ;  it  \aries  from  :<(),()()(>  to  (M), ()()(), 
lU'ciirding  to  the  season  and  business  in  the  country.  If  railroads  are 
liiiilding  in  tl«^  i-ountry,  they  go  there  ;  if  non  •  in  pi'ogress,  they  come  to 
the  city.  During  the  excitement  of  last  April  there  was  aiuindant  pre- 
caution taken,  and  I  had  two  or  three  interviews  with  the  companies. 
They  conversed  with  me  respecting  their  protei'tion  ;  they  feat'ed  an 
(lutbreak.  I  assured  them  they  would  he  protected,  ami  then  'JOO  extra 
iwlicemen  were  put  on  the  night  of  the  mass  meeting.  That  night  was  as 
quiet  a  night  as  we  ever  hiul  in  the  city,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble 
since.  Since  I  have  been  a  resident  of  the  city,  I  have  not  known  anything 
like  an  organized  riot  or  an  attack  against  the  (Chinese. 

[ii  conversation  with  the  Six  (Jompanies  they  told  me  there  was  a  secret  ^m-wi  (nhniinl. 
trihunal  in  the  city,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
lieing  to  settle  their  own  ditficuUies,  either  by  tine  or  |>unishmiMit,  among 
themselves,  and  tliey  had  been  informed  by  city  othcials  in  years  [)ast, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  it.  They  also  told  me  about  their 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  laundries,  that  they  allowed  only  so  many  on 
a  block,  each  man  having  to  get  a  license  from  the  laundry  society,  and 
until  he  got  that  license  he  could  not  start  a  laundry.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  organization  is  that  they  count  the  doors.  T  know  one 
[ilaee  where  they  paid  a  man  #."t()0  for  cutting  an  extra,  door  in  his 
iiuilding  for  two  or  three  months,  so  that  they  could  count  one  more  door 
mid  get  another  wa.sh-h()U.se  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Chinatown  is  very  dirty  and  has  been  .so  for  years.      Within  the  la.st  smiituiv. 
few  months  it  has  been  nuvde  cleaner,  the  police  haviiig  lietui  instructed  to 
keep  it  as  clean  as  po.ssible  on  account  of  the  city's  health.      It   is  very 
hard  to  keep  the  tire  ordinance  or  any  of  tht^  city  ordiminces  in   force  in 
their  (|uarters- in  fact  it  is  impo.ssible.     It  is  all  but  impossible  to  enforce  (iiiiiibliiiK. 
the  ordinance  .against  gambling  and  prostitution.    The  liars  on  their  floors 
are  such  that  no  one  can  get  into  their  gambling  houses.      As  to  prosti-  I'l.wiitiiiion. 
tution,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  public  now  as  it  was  years  ago.  but  still  it 
is  carried    on    to    a  certain    extent,    as    also    is  gambling.     And  as  to 
loiivicting  them,  we  tind  it  difticult  to  get  testimony.      White  jicople  will 
iut'oriii  one   upon  another,  and  by  that  means  w(>  tind  out   where  their 
places  are,  but  the.se  people  do  not  seem  to  inform  one  against  another. 

I  tried  to  get  the  Six  Companies  to  take  their  sick,  and  told  them  I 
thought  we  would  be  able  to  furnish  them  ground  in  the  outskirts  to  build 
iiho.spitid  upon  if  they  would  move  them  out  of  the  heart  of  the  city,  but 
I  could  not  get  them  to  do  it.  I  also  endeavored  to  get  them  to  send  back 
their  lepers  ;  but  we  got  no  assistance  from  them  at  all.  We  founcl  in  i.cpi-.w.v. 
the  pest-house  some  eleven  or  twelve.  There  were  one  or  two  women  that 
the  health  officer  lul  vised  me  to  take  to  the  pest-hou.se.  They  were  retained 
*ith  tho.se  who  were  there,  and  about  two  months  ago  we  got  the  Mail 
Company  to  take  them  back  to  China.  The  Chinese  authorities  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  they  were  shipped. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Chinese  are  working  peoi)le,  liut  there  are  a 
large  class  gathered  in  the  city  who  are  gamblers.  I  have  never  seen  a 
(^liinanian  assimilate  in  any  way  to  our  form  of  government  and  habits. 
'  think  it  would  be  impossible ;  they  are  so  totally  different  hi  every  way 
in  their  habits. 
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].iiiiui- iiiui  wiiK»'s-  We  \m\ ,  a  large  quantity  of  surnlus  labor  hers  in  the  city,  and  tlii> 
country  is  well  supplied.  Wages  are  aljout  the  same  as  in  former  ycai>  ; 
men  q;et  $'2  and  $'2JtO  a  day.  Our  labor  is  kept  up.  Farm  hanrls  1,'tt 
about  ^30  to  $40  per  month  ;  that  has  been  about  the  price  for  the  lust 
two  or  three  years.  If  it  was  not  for  the  Chinaman,  we  should  have  uvw. 
In  tr.ivelliug  around  this  yepv,  I  noticed  at  the  sulphur  banks  on  C'livii' 
Lake,  that  they  were  working  quite  a  profitable  mine  t!iere  with  neaily  nil 
Chinamen.  I  was  told  they  paid  them  a  dollar  a  day  and  they  found  tli  iii 
selves,  I  also  visited  Mr.  Hayward's  works  in  Nevada  county,  wli('r(^  lie 
had  a  large  number  of  men,  (ithei-  Germans  or  Italians,  and  I  think  liut 
two  Chiiuimen,  who  were  building  a  large  dam.  The  foreman  told  nic  he 
h.'wl  no  diificulty  in  getting  white  labor.  The  whites  will  work  in  tlicsc 
sulphur  mines,  but  they  could  not  work  for  a  dollar  a  day.  Thei'e  were 
probably  100  Chinamen  employed.  If  there  had  been  no  Chinan;on  in 
the  country,  they  would  have  einployed  white  labor  and  paid  thein  better 
wages,  a'ld  lai'ger  labor  would  have  been  here  that  now  stays  awiiy. 
Chine.se  labor  has  a  tendency  to  keep  laboreis  from  the  east  and  Euri)])c 
from  comii  g  heie  ;  but  some  do  come  and  some  return,  but  net  so  miuiy. 
The  state  is  growing,  but  1  do  not  think  immigi'ants  are  coming  as  fast  us 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Dui'ing  the  last  five  years  I  think  tiierc  li.us 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  state,  and  1  think  the  city  has  been  stciulily 
growing.  Sacramento  is  about  the  di.stributing  point  for  that  class  of 
inimigraiits  and  working  people.  I  think  most  who  have  come  witliiii  tlif 
last  year  are  people  who  seek  land  foi' homes  farmers,  P^uropeaiis,  ino.stly 
(Termans. 

The  wages  of  miners  in  Virginia  city  and  tl\('  Uiountains  range  fn  .  $'I 
up  to  $4,  not  as  high  as  .*4.  The  sulphur  banks  could  be  woi'ked  iiii.lil 
ably  with  white  labor.  They  have  not  been  v-orked  i\  long  time,  and  the 
superintendent  told  me  that  the  quicksilver  was  an  entire  profit  to  tlie"i, 
the  sulj)hur  paying  the  whole  expen.se  of  working. 

I  have  a  great  many  complaints  from  quite  a  number  of  the  inuiiiyi'.in'- 
arriving  here  ;  not  so  much  from  those  who  arri\e  but  from  peopli'  who 
hiiA'e  been  here  some  time.  They  complain  they  cannot  get  woik.  'riieiv 
is  not  a  day  that  1  do  not  have  i  great  many  complaints,  some  of  wliitli 
are  really  cases  of  charity. 

We  did  very  little  manufacturing  many  years  ago.  The  first  wnoleii 
mill  that  was  started  was  started  with  white  labor  and  then  it  drifteil 
into  Chinese.  That  was  abouC  lH67-6y.  If  we  had  capital,  we  louH 
employ  a  great  deal  more  white  labor  than  we  do.  There  are  soiin'  soits 
of  manufactures  that  we  cannot  manufacture  here  as  cheaply  as  ciiii 
be  done  in  the  east  ;  iron,  for  instance.  To  a  considerable  extent  «>' 
carry  on  tin  iron  industry  because  we  must  get  it  done,  and  in  the  iiiiimi 
facture  of  iron  our  machine  shops  are  conducted  wholly  by  white  hi'.mi\ 

I  think  for  ten  per  coat,  money  could  be  obtained  here  for  e.stalilishiiif! 
maiuitactures.      Six  or  seven  jier  cent,   used  to   be   considered  n  f."""' 
return  for  an  investment  in  manufacturing  in  New   England.      1  slioiilt 
like  to  see  the  nin  'facture  of  agricultural  inipiements  established  mi  this 
coast,  and  it  v    '   .1  )e  bjt>r  if  white  hilwr  was  ein[)loyed  so  that  diH 
in.stitutions    of   Tti^,   state    could    be    built    up    permanently.     We   Imnij 
a  great  many  candles,  but  how  many  I  cajuiot  answer.      The  1  iiU<  ul 
them  are    shipped    from    the    east  :    some    are    mauifactured    licrr  hut  I 
not  a-s  many  as  are  shipped.     1  think  the  degradation  the  Chiinsc  hriniil 
us  is  .so  great  that  it  would  be  letter  never  to  have  a  caudle  mamit'iitiiiwj 
Cmidliw.  ji,n„  i(^  have  the  Chinese  turne<l  loose  upon  us.     It  would  be  better  tliilj 

all  the  candles  should  1m'     anufactured  in  the  east. 
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I  l)plie\ethe  treaty  rel' tions  with  the  present  Einpci-or   -f  Cliiiiii  liiul 
liptt(»-  he  abrogated  than  ■■.'•'are  this  system  of  iiiiiiii.i{i-at'oii. 


1)avii)  Loudeuuack,  a  resident  of  the  state  siuci^  ISHI.  piiisfi-utinj; 
attorney,  and  police  court  judge  for  twelve  years,  swoiii  aiul 
exaniined  ; 


LOUDERBACK. 


lints,  sonii' 


Will  llHl  rii- 
ipcrMli'  witli  t!i() 
riiiiiiml  liiw. 


\'.\  illcIlr-O 
lini'cliMlilc. 


Chinese  do  not  get  arrested  for  opiutn-eating.  We  have  a  large  ninir 
iicr  of  white  men  arrested  for  drunkenness,  alioiit  (\M)  a  iiiontli,  and 
othfM'  crimes  connected  witJi  it,  such  as  shouting  and  disturhing  the  peai'c 
It  is  difficult  where  Chinamen  connnit  crimes  ujion  (Jhinamen  to  lii'ing 
them  to  Justice  or  get  evidence  to  convict  them.  A  great  many  crimes 
among  themselves  go  unpunished.  Their  vei'ncity  is  e.\c(>e(liiigly  liad. 
'riiey  hardly  e\ei-  pi'osecute,  except  when  animated  liy  malice  and  some 
conspiracy  to  con\ict  .somehody.  The  form  of  administei'ing  an  oath  to 
them  is  tliis  :  the  witness  stands  and  holds  tip  his  hand,  and  the 
oath  is  administered  the  same  as  to  white  na*n.  As  a  class  they  do 
not  seem  to  realize  tliat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  saiu-tity  ahout  an  (nith. 
1  do  not  think  they  show  any  disposition  to  hecome  citizens  nor  do  1  NipdisinK-iiiun  io 
think  they  ought  to.  Not  much  more  than  'lalf  the  people  arrested  are  Ni'it'di'siiatiip. 
convictc-d.  There  may  he  just  as  large  a  proportion  of  t'hinese  convicted 
;.  th(  re  are  white  )M»ople,  where  their  ciiines  atlect  white  people;  hut 
>"1;  le  it  concerns  themsehes.  such  as  murder,  there  will  he  such  infernal 
lying  that  the  jury  cannot  tell  who  is  telling  the  truth,  and  will  let  them 
go.  Among  the  lower  class  of  white  iieonle  there  is  an  inunense  amount  A  K.ni''  iltnlof 
ot  perjury,  hut  amulst  tins  one  can  see  that  they  have  some  respect  tor  wiiit.-<. 
an  oath.  Perjury  is  ••imimitted  daily  ;  contlicting  oaths  aii'  gi\fn  ciin- 
stantly.  There  is  plentyof  crime  and  plenty  of  jierjury  anmiig  the  white  race, 
('oiiviction  for  perjury  is  a  very  lare  thing.  The  Jury  w  ill  almost  invaiialily 
(lisngi-ee  or  acf[uit.  There  have  been  a  great  many  arrests  lately  among 
the  (Chinese  for  \iolation  of  the  cuhic-aii-  ordinance,  hut  they  do  not  e(pial  <  iiim -.■lii' 
the  arrests  for  drunkenne.sK  among  the  white  peo|)le.  It  is  a  rare  cxci'ption 
tV  a  Chinaman  to  he  arrested  for  drunkenness,  nor  do  I  rememiicr  any 
lor  (listui'liing  the  peace.  Chinamen  exceed  the  .Vmericans  in  ohsceiiity. 
I  know  of  no  crime  peculiar  to  the  whites  except  drunkenness  ;  there  are 
stmif  forgeries  and  i-ohheries,  rolling  on  di'unks,  and  conlidence  games 
among  them,  but  we  have  convicted  Chinamen  for  rolling  mi  drunks  and 
picking  pockets.  .\s  a  general  thing  these  crimes  are  >  •uninitfeil  by  white 
mea,  as  well  as  garroting.  J  tnink  the  Chinese  are  arrested  about  the 
^anu>  as  anybody  else,  excejit  for  \  iolating  the  laire-air  law  . 

Hoodlumism  has  been  existing  in  Loudon  under  the  name  of  .Moliaw  ks 
and  so  in  every  other  nig  city.      I  have  sent  small  boys,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  ag(    to  industrial  schools,  that  have  been  atTected  by   diseases  by 
contact  witi.  Chinese  pr(»stitutes.    Either  theyimcourage  the  boys  orthe  boys  I'lDsUtntiiPii  mid 
have  courage  to  go  tliere  when  they  would   not   have  courage  to  a]iproacli    '"''*■ 
a  house  where  there  are  white  pro.stitutes.      \   snppo.se  that    the   cxclusio  i 
(if  hoys  from  employment  by  the  Chinese  cheap  labor  has  been  one  gretit  ''l^ 
<'aiise  i>f  pi.oduci!;g  111  ,»dlumism. 
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MlcJiAKL  A.  Smith,  a  re.sident   of  Cn!iforuia  foi-   tweatv-seven  ymrs,  a 
jtolifc  officer,  Kworn  aiKi  examined  : 

At  tliLs  time  of  tlie  year  tlie  Chinese  hej^in  to  come  .a  and  stay  licif 
tlnoii};!!  the  winter.  Between  50,000  and  60,000,  perhaps  more,  were 
liei-e  hi.st  winter.  Chinatown  last  winter  was  \  ery  tilthy  ;  it  is  still  tiltliy, 
hut  not  near  a.s  tiithy  as  it  has  been.  Tlie  basements  and  lodgin^'-lKuisi's 
where  the  jmorei'  class  of  Chinese  live  have  '  "^n  very  tiithy,  and  thfir 
out-liou.ses  very  dirty. 

They  crowd  tojfetjier  very  thick.  Under  vii-  ■  bic-air  law  as  many  as 
tliirty  have  been  arrested  in  a  room  which  .should  only  hold  six.  At  the 
present  time  they  do  not  ^ft  in  so  thick  as  tliey  did  before  the  law  wa.s 
passed.  They  have  ii  f^reat  inany  jjanibliay-liouses.  Some  of  them  will 
s,  y  *hey  jday  dominoes,  that  they  smoke  ojiium,  and  such  thinj^s.  It  is, 
in  uct,  a  long  table  ;  and  they  liave  three  doors.  Each  door  is  generally 
two  inches  thick,  and  when  they  wi.sJi  t(*  gainl)le  or  have  a  look-out,  tlit-v 
can  dose  those  dooi-s  and  have  big  bars  i  n  them.  Last  winter,  bctorc  we 
began  making  raids  upon  them,  they  use('  to  iiavc  a  guiird  at  the  diMir; 
at  the  present  tiire  they  hardly  ever  do  il. 

At  the  pre.sent  time  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  400  pro.stitutes  in 
Chinatown.  We  have  made  raids  against  and  have  arrested  tlieni  tVoiii 
time  to  tinif.  At  one  time  there  might  have  been  l,.')00  before  tin-  raid 
ing  commenced.  A  great  many  have  lieen  sent  away  to  the  coMiitiv, 
There  are  two  kinds  of  lirotliels  in  Chinatown;  one  where  Chinauicii  j,'i) 
exclusively,  genei-ally  on  the  secontl  Hoor;  the  other,  where  white  men  go, 
located  in  alleys.  The  prostitutes  have  a  little  wicket  abouta  loot  s(|uar(', 
and  they  get  un  the  inside  of  it  and  keep  it  ojien.  As  a  man  passes  thev 
say;  '•  Siss.  siss."  Most  of  them  can  speak  Knglish  enough  to  let  yoi: 
know  what  their  v(»-„,.''-in  is.  In  some  of  the.se  houses  tliei-e  is  un  nlil 
woman,  the  l>oss,  and  two  women,  sometimes  five  or  six.  The  size  of  tin 
rooms  is  about  four  by  six,  sometimes  tive  by  eight  feet.  There  )iiay  I"- 
a   Uttle  bed  there     a  bunk. 

Then'  are  ditlerent  ]>laces  through  the  city  wiiei-e  they  ha\e  wlinl  ilifv 
call  hospitals,  [  found  in  a  great  many  ot  those  places  that  the  sick 
seemed  to  want  much  and  were  not  well  taken  care  of.  Aleck  alley  is  i 
very  iilthy  place.  There  is  a  little  shed  like,  and  thi>  sick  are  genc;allyiii 
ther<'.  The  room  is  about  ten  feet  sipiare  and  se\en  feet  high.  Si.\  piMi|ilt 
is  the  ino.st  I  have  ever  seen  there.  They  lie  on  boards  oi'  racks.  I  liiin 
seen  no  physician  or  attendants  there,  and  rice  is  the  only  food  soiin' 
times  c(M»|;ed  and  .sometimes  not  -that  I  have  observed.  I  believe  tliciei^ 
n  lepei-  in  Aleck  alley  at  the  present  time,  and  car.  be  seen  by  .ilincxi 
everylxKly. 

Respecting  secret  tribunals,  I  know  that  the  washei-nien.  the  siii«' 
makers  and  cigiir  niakt'rs  ha\t'  a  soi'iety.  and  there  is  also  a  society  calli'il 
hiirhbinders  or  hatchet  men.  The  latter  is  a  class  of  men  who  go  armiinl 
ai\d  lilackmail  both  the  Chinese  merchants  and  the  pi'ostitutes;  soiiietiiiii'< 
tiiey  go  into  a  house  and  demand  money,  and  if  tliey  do  not  get  it  tlu'V 
will  rais(>  a  tight.  [  supjiose  they  .are  gamblei's,  blackmiiilers.  and  tliii'vi'> 
of  all  kinds.  They  ha\-e  rooms  to  meet  in.  A  great  many  of  (liein  caiiv 
u  hatchet  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  handle  and  a  hole  cut  in.  Tiii'V  | 
hiivc  the  handle  s»»weti  ofl'  a  little,  leaving  just  enough  to  keeji  a  '»m 
hold.  Among  the  Chinamen  they  are  calletl  bud  men,  or  hatelietniMi 
Chinamen  iii  liusiness  and  others  conic  to  me  regularly  and  tell   ine  v. ini' 
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they  liave  a  room.  We  tiiid  it  out,  and  then,  pcrliaps,  tiiey  move  to  some 
othi'i-  part  of  Chinatown.  The  room  I  speak  of,  on  Wasliin<jton  street,  is 
their  headquarters.  Very  often  I  go  up  tlnM-e  witli  two  o.'  throe  officers 
Hiid  get  inside  tiie  room  anri  seareli  each  (.'hinaman  as  lie  .'omes  in,  and 
sometimes  arrest  quite  a  tumdier  for  carrying  conceah;d  wea[ions,  such  as 
hatcliets,  knives  and  pi.stols.     Tliey  are  tlie  terror  of  (.!hinatow)i. 

In  tlie  Chinese  houses  of  •  istitution  for  Chinamen,  there  is  no  sucli 
tiling  ;ia  getting  a  conviction  lu  one  of  thiun.  Last  s])ring  I  went  nji  and 
raided  a  Chinese  hou.^e  of  prostitution  and  arrested  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
and  wlien  they  got  into  court  it  turned  out  tiiey  were  all  mariied  women 
—they  all  had  hushai'ds.  Kegiii'ding  the  regular  houses  of  prostitution, 
with  the  wickets  and  window-tapping,  they  are  pretty  much  crowded 
out  now,     Li'st  January  there  were  from  forty-rive  to  fifty  such  houses. 

In  regard  to  convicting  those  who  liuy  and  sell  women,  a  case  was 
rejwrted  of  fourteen  coming  here  on  the  Colonidn.  We  hunted  it  up 
luul  tinally  arrested  u  woman  who  stated  that  she  had  heen  houglit 
ill  (Jhiua  by  a  woman  here,  and  hrought  here  for  prostitution.  She  said 
her  mother  had  sold  her  for  §185  to  tliis  woman  ;  liesides  paying  her 
jiassage  the  woman  liiiUj^ht  her  clothes,  wliicli  made  the  total  $300,  for 
which  slie  was  to  serve  her  as  a  jirostitute  for  live  years.  We  ke{)t  the 
v>oman  fov  rive  or  six  weeks  in  the  countv  l'moI.  and  when  we  came  to 
trial  .she  s./ore  she  had  not  seen  before  that  night  the  |)rocui'ess  (wiio 
wivs  also  arrested,  acknowledging  at  tlie  time  of  arrest  that  she  was  her 
ifirl),  nnr  did  she  know  the  man  who  ke})t  the  house  in  which  she  was 
iim'sted,  more  than  to  see  him  in  the  house  :  that  she  came  here  as  a 
swnnstre.ss.  and  that  her  sister  brought  her.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the 
general  result  of  Chinese  testimony. 

There  are  from  1,200  to  2,000  whit*'  prostitutes  here,  wliere  they  have 
lui  exclusive  quarter  for  plying  tlieit  avocation. 

The  gambling  the  Chinese  indulge  in  is  lottery  and  tan.  They  have 
ii  s(juare  plate  in  the  middle  of  the  table  with  numbers  like  i,  2,  3,  4. 
They  have  a  large  number  of  luittons  on  the  table,  aufl  they  have  a  little 
tup  or  bowl,  Tliey  place  the  bowl  over  a  number  of  butt(ms  and  put 
them  out  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  there  they  make  their  beta  on 
the  (litterent  numbers.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  winnings  is  in  favor  of  the 
(Ifiiler.  If  you  lose  you  lo.se  it  all.  Fii  these  gamliling  houses  they  exclude 
I'VPiybody  but  (Chinamen. 

At  the  present  time  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution  for  the  whites  is  not 
a  very  profitable  business  ;  at  one  time  it  was.  There  are  only  one  or  two 
liDU.ses  fi„  the  Chinese  but  what  are  upstairs.  On  and  ott' tliey  open  up  a 
pluee,  and  if  we  rind  them  out  we  arrest  them.  Lately  the  houses  liave 
lieeii  liroken  up  pretty  well,  and  what  they  call  Chinese  fiimilies  have 
moved  into  some  of  those  the  prostitutes  had  moved  out  nt",  Liiige  ninnbers 
of  tliiMii  have  been  arrested  in  the  last  si.x  months. 

A  Chinaman's  bed  consists  of  a  mat  and  a  little  s(piaie  lilock  for  a 
I'illdw  covered  with  Hannel,  sometimes  with  vehet.  an<l  quilts.  In 
smne  of  tiie  merchants'  houses  they  have  very  nice  beds. 

The  white  jn'ostitutes  sit  at  their  windowsand  by  sign-  and  looks  testify 
t»  tho.s(>  passing  what  their  business  is.  ,Sometim(>s  they  are  brought  down 
ill  huge  numbers  from  these  houses,  larger  numbers  than  the  (jhinese  be- 
I'Uise  there  are  more  of  them.  There  has  been  no  .soliciting  on  the  public 
ptreets  for  years.  The  records  will  show  n  grent  many  more  white  pros- 
I 'itutes  than  Cliine.se  arrested  foi'  soliciting.  There  ha\e  l)een  times  when 
these  ivomen  were  rescued  from   the  bond-women  and  men  and   pluce<l   in 
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the  niiswons.  Sometimes  the  woman  will  come  to  the  city  hall  herself  fm 
protection.  A  few  years  ago  they  used  to  beat  these  women  consideiiililv 
in  these  houses  ;  at  t'.ie  preb?rit  tin)j  I  do  not  think  they  use  them  n.iiV 
aa  badly  as  they  did. 

In  Chinatown  there  are  merchants,  in  tny  opinion,  of  respectability  who 
have  wives  and  children,  and  live  as  other  families  do.  A  great  Ttmny 
of  these  women  who  have  been  pro.stitutes  Chinamen  will  many  ;  sdine- 
times  they  wilUiave  to  buy  them  from  their  owners  to  liquidate  thcii  in 
<lebtedness.  1  have  heard  of  men  who  made  a  practice  of  buying  n  womiu, 
saying  they  were  going  to  marry  them,  live  witli  her  a  while,  and  then  take 
her  up  the  country  and  sell  her  and  come  back. 

On  being  recalled  the  witness  identified  plu)tographs  of  several  Cliiiipsc 
women,  who  came  as  repectable  persons,  now  plying  their  vocation  us 
prostitutes. 

In  enforcing  the  cubic-air  ordinance  witness  ha.s  often  gone  into  houses 
at  night  and  found  in  a  room,  fit  probably  for  two  men,  sometimes  six, 
sometimes  twelve  in  it.  The  poorer  class  of  Chin<-se  are  found  very  ilii(k 
under  the  sidewalks  ami  under  basements,  in  mere  holes,  and  the  atmosiihcre 
would  be  stifling  in  such  tjuarters. 

In  distinguishing  prostitutes  witness  couhl  not  tell  one  class  tVonr 
another  on  the  street. 
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Fredekick  a.  (ilBBS,  a  resident  of  the  city  (  ver  twenty-six  ycais,  ow 
of  the  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and 
chairman  of  the  ho.spital  committee,  sworn  and  examined; 


When  I  took  ofiice  1  found  that  there  were  a  large  number  in  tlu>  iii>t 
house  represented  as  lepei's,  the  place  being  set  aside  for  small-pox.  Tiit'iv 
were  forty-three  j)atients,  more  or  less.  Accompanied  by  the  liealth  orticer 
and  .some  physicians  we  examined  them,  and  found  a  large  number  wlio 
were  really  not  sick,  and  dischai'gefl  them,  letaining  foui'teen  lepers.  I 
afterwards  found  out  that  there  were  three  prostitutes  atflicterl  with  \i']<- 
rosy,  who  had  l)een  plying  their  vocation  for  two  or  three  years.  It  licini; 
a  contagious  disea.se,  obtained  by  contact  with  the  person,  I  gathered  ihoi' 
women  together  and  sent  them  to  the  pest-house,  whei'e  we  had  a  gi  cut  lii'ii! 
of  troulde  with  them,  sevei-al  (,'liinamen  ciaiining  them  as  their  wives.  I 
called  the  Chnie.se  companies  together  for  consultation.  We  met,  and  ut'tt  r 
discussion,  carried  on  through  an  interjireter,  we  could  get  no  .satisfie  timi. 
We  were  to  meet  again,  but  the  representatives  of  the  companies  im  ver 
came.  After  consultation  witli  the  bouid  of  supervisors,  we  agreed  to  -fii') 
I^epors  soul  iiway.  (;j,p,„  ,j^vay  at  the  expense  of  the  <ity  rathei-  than  have  a  leprous  po|iiiiii- 
tion,  for  there  was  danger  eveii  in  slinking  hands  and  sleeping  in  the  s.init' 
room.  The  Chinamen  themselves  wci'e  \ery  much  afraid  of  the  lp]iin-y 
I  ha<l  another  meeting  with  these  Chinamen,  this  time  in  the  Chinese  i|iiiii- 
ters,  and  laid  t!ie  matter  before  the  rej)resentative.s  of  the  companies:  ;iii(l 
they  agreed  ti>  !ielp  me  ail  fh»'y  could.  .V  vessel  was  then  going  tn  t'liiiw 
with  a  return  (uirgfj  of  ChiiiJiiien.  I  told  th(>m  the  city  wocld  piy  'li'' , 
expenses  of  these  lepers  if  they  would  assist  in  getting  them  Ijiick.  1 
wfl.ited  on  the  agent,  wbo  told  me  that  the  (.iiinamen  had  lieen  tliere.iiini 
made  representations  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  on.  I  iitfim  j 
met  the  companies  and  told  them  that  we  would  take  them  on  the  »>''<'  j 
l)aVle8'rirciiiii-  sU^amer,  and  that  1  wante<l  their  assistance.  I  went  to  Mr.  Cood.vMi, 
y>'"l'"R".!i*^'."JE*?„  the  Oriental  line  of  ste-.imei-s,  alK)ut  the  matter,  and  he  told  me  tliit  'H'' I 
companies  were  interfering  with  my  arrangements;  that  T  would  In- iiir 
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utile  to  ship  them ;  that  he  woulrl  not  dm-e  to  take  them;  that  tliey  had 
threatened  they  would  not  ship  passengers  or  freight  l>y  him.  I  dead  loeked 
it  for  a  month, and  gave  out  to  the  CJiinese  that  I  had  det^-rmined  to  kc-p 
them.  In  the  meantime  I  made  arrangements  with  tiie  Paeifio  Mail  steiimer 
to  take  them  back  to  China.  We  got  them  on  hoard  just  liefore  the  steamer 
sailed,  hut  not  without  difficulty.  There  were  fourteen  in  a".l  includinu 
three  women,  two  of  the  original  number  having  left  the  pest-house  l)efore 
the  admis.sion  of  the  women.  I  have  never  heard  anything  of  tliem  since. 
They  were  shipped  about  six  weeks  ago.  Th(>  officers  of  tiie  Six  Companies 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  shijiping  them. 

-Vfter  coming  into  the  board  I  found  our  gaols  \ery  crowded;  I  also  found 
thiit  our  ordinances  were  not  efTective,  were  not  enforced.  In  explanation 
I  was  informed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  them,  that  there 
would  be  1,000  Chinamen  in  the  gaols  if  they  were  enforced.  I  then  drew 
up  the  queue  ordinance,  and  made  it  apply  to  whites  and  Chinese  alike. 
It  had  the  desired  effect.  Then  the  cubic-air  law  was  enforced  ;  tlu?  laws 
against  gambling  were  enforced,  and  a  luiin'K-r  were  brought  "ip  and  fined 
lit  the  police  court  #10  or  $20.  The  fine  ^^as  generally  flO,,  and  before 
they  would  pay  it  they  would  go  to  gaol  and  serve  five  days.  The  queue 
orflinance  had  the  effect  of  making  them  pay  their  tinesand  relieve  our  gaols, 
ami  applied  to  all  who  r-fused  to  pay  their  tines  and  went  to  prison-  all 
persons.  If  a  Chinaman  vas  convicted  and  paid  his  fine  he  would  not  have 
his  hair  out.  I  was  informed  that  the  first  w  liose  hair  was  cut  was  a  white 
hoodlum,  and  it  seems  t  j  affect  them  about  as  badly  as  (-hinamen. 

Among  other  cases  \/hieh  I  found  in  the  hospital  were  a  large  number 
of  Chinese  suffering  fmn  paralysis  resulting  from  (,'hinese  syphilis.  I 
found  also  in  the  ahns-ho;ise  the  same  state  of  things.  Even  in  the  indus 
trial  school  were  little  boys,  not  old  enough  to  understand  tiie  passions 
of  the  race,  who  had  f)een  enticed  f)y  these  women  into  theii"  dens  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  inoculating  them  with  th«>  dis(>ase.  Hoys  were  pointed 
out  to  me  who  were  ruined  for  life.  When  I  came  on  the  board  I  was 
rather  in  favor  of  the  Chinese,  but  after  wliat  I  have  sferi  my  prejudices 
are  very  strong  against  them,  and  I  would  do  almost  anything  to  i-id  tli"iii 
from  our  city.     I  think  they  are  a  perfect  curse  to  our  state. 

I  liave  enquired  very  thoi'oughly  into  the  disease  of  l(']irosy.  J  am  cold 
it  takes  from  three  to  five  years  to  run  its  ''ourse  to  d«nelo)i  aft.M'  iiioi- 
Illation.  In  conversation  with  gentlemen  from  the  .-'andwich  Islands  I 
was  fold  that  it  originated  there,  some  from  Africans  and  .some  from  Chine.se. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  leprosy  in  theSandwidi  Islands.  It  develojis  in  dif 
fproiit  ways.  They  live  for  years.  One  of  the  cases  we  had  was  such  a  territ)le 
litse  that  two  of  the  Irish  expressmen,  who  were  a.ssistingin  ]»iacing  them 
on  hoard,  became  blind  and  could  not  see.  It  comes  out  in  huge  projec- 
tions on  their  necks,  on  their  cheeks,  anrl  on  their  noses.  There  seemed  to 
1*  a  white  swelling  there;  and  a  good  many  of  them  had  their  naiis  .umble 
nut.  Tlie  body  dries  up,  as  it  wei'e.  My  impression  is  that  it  cannot  be 
foimiiiinicated'otherwise  than  by  flesii  contact;  Init  the  CJhinese  seen)  to 
have  tiiken  it  by  sleeping  in  tiie  same  room.  [  think  it  goes  from  one 
feneration  to  another.  I  was  reading  an  account  of  its  l>reaking  out  in 
S^cotland,  where  a  lady  got  together  a  number  upon  her  place,  and 
wailed  tlum  in  and  kept  them,  uid  in  that  way  killed  the  diseaa*. 
i  know  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  tliey  have  set  apart  an  '  '  '  f^r 
it  I  never  saw  '  prosy  till  wKliin  ;i  year.  1  have  se<'n,  i 
twi'ii'v  persons  from  the  SundwiJi  l.siands,  incbiding  a  gcotlenidn 
froiii  China  who  had  been  there,  .md  iliev  all  described  the  .sympt/jnis 
to  lieiiig  the   same  there  as   here.      It    is    what    we   call    leprosy.     Tlie 
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akin  Ls  a  sort  of  whitish.  Tb«'y  did  uot  seem  to  have  piviu.  I  think  the 
women  that  hiul  it  wen  brooiHit  as  lepers  from  Chiua.  I  heard  of  u  dis- 
tiiiguished  lawyer  irronj  the  Sandwich  Islands  who  died  of  it.  I  liiive  iw 
hftsitation  in  saying,  and  I  thiiik  the  fact«  will  be  carried  out  in  time,  that 
we  shall  have  a  colony  of  lepere  resulting  from  these  Chinese.  I  have  heurd 
of  ca<es  of  leprosy  in  North  America  and  also  in  Canada.  I  do  not  think 
at  tlic  time  of  sliipment  of  these  lepers  tliat  the  agent  of  the  steamer  iin 
derstooil  the  op]X)sition  at  that  time.  I  told  him  afterwards  that  1  had 
more  to  .ship,  and  he  .said  "no  more,"  that  he  could  not  take  them  under 
any  conHideiution.  I  caiuiot  ^tccount  for  these  people  being  passed  lij  the 
Consul  at  Hong  Kong.  A  Chinaman  cannot  leave  this  coast  on  hi.s  own 
account  at  the  commutation  rate  of  $12.50  which  is  what  is  ])aid  liy  the 
conijmnies.  We  paid  full  |ia.s.sages  for  these  lepers :  $52.50  or  $53.  Tiiey  were 
corraled  on  the  deck  Itehind  the  capstan.  There  is  no  restraint  on  people 
coming  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  travel  between  this  coast  ami 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  verj-  .small.  At  one  time  we  used  to  get  our 
sugar  and  potatoes  from  these  islands,  but  I  think  not  since  185:!. 
We  had  a  few  Kanakas  here — seamen.  Seamen  are  in  the  hal>it  of 
finding  women  in  the  port.s  where  they  enter,  but  there  were  very  few 
women  here  at  the  time  they  were  here,  and  those  that  were  here  1  do  not 
think  were  of  the  quality  such  as  sailors  would  seek  out.  There  was  ii 
very  high  char.icter  of  prostitution  hert-  at  that  time;  it  cost  so  very  hi),'li 
to  get  to  the  country. 

In  regJird  to  the  cubic-air  onlinance  we  liad  4  K)  and  odd  in  the  goal.  1 
cannot  give  the  dimejisions  of  the  gaol  e.xactly  ;  our  gaoi  is  small.  The  cells 
are  on  two  stories,  and  those  occupied  by  the  Chinese  were  in  the  upper. 
There  is  a  cellar  underneath,  and  tliey  were  crowde<l  mostly  there  :  tliev 
did  not  have  500  cubic  feet  of  air,  nor  have  the  white  men  in  the  county 
gaol  half  that  amount.  There  is  a  window  in  the  rear  of  the  cell  with  h 
large  grating,  .so  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  air.  The  lower  prison  is 
very  well  ventilated,  tmt  the  upper  one  is  a  very  Iwd  one  and  a  disjjrace 
to  the  city.  The  centre  of  the  city  is  moving  south  ;  but  we  shall  have  to 
use  these  buildings  in  addition  to  others.  Tlwwe  confined  in  the  county  gaol 
are  criminals,  convicted  for  offem^s  against  the  common  law,  not  tor 
breaches  of  ordinance.  The  ijueue  ordinance  is  enforced  all  through  ;  in 
the  county  gaol  up">n  th»>se  guilty  of  theft,  and  also  in  the  city  prison  upon 
all  convictions  in  the  two  courts.  Where  the  fines  are  nut  paid  the  pris 
oners  are  liable  to  have  their  hair  cut  oil"  The  hoodlums  are  imprisoned 
for  bi-eaking  ordinances,  general  ordinauces.  such  as  the  law  in  refereni'c 
to  rows  and  astiaults.  etc..  general  drunks,  and  all  that  cla.ss.  The 
ordinances  <lo  not  duplicate  the  state  laws,  they  ai-e  merely  muni(i|ml. 
At  the  jtresent  time  there  are  a)M)ut  340  in  the  hospital  ;  not  one  Chiiiii 
man.  The  object  of  pas'-injt  this  ordinance  was  to  free  our  prisons  tVom 
criminals  and  ao  an  e.xtra  punishment  to  the  genenil  class  of  people 
Chinese  and  whites  alike.  There  Ls  a  cl:is.s  confined  who  do  not  wish  to  jrn 
anumd  with  their  short  hair,  and  the  cutting  of  the  hair  has  nitule  a  ilili'er 
ence  among  this  clasa,  and  they  let  their  hair  grow  out  because  slioit  luiir 
has  become  a  mark  of  di-sgrsce.  The  ortlinance  was  more  partii  iilirl} 
direct^ed  to  the  Clunese  and  to  prevent  them  submitting  to  iiuprisonnieiii 
There  has  not  l)eeu  a  hundred  who  have  had  their  queues  cut  ofl'.  Tlic 
same  law  exists  in  the  penitentiary  :  they  cur  tne  hair  jf  a  Chinaman  aiifi 
.>f  a    >  bite  man  in  our  states  prison  here. 

The  city  has  paid  large  bills  for   cleaning-up,   disinfecting,  and  iliatins 
nuisances  in  Chinatown  :  we  use  the   urgent-neces.sity    fund   throuirli  tlie 
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hoard   of  health.     We   cannot  tell   the  healtli  of    Chinatown  eomi)ared 

with  other  parts  of  the  city  ;  we  eannot   tell    when  they   are  siek  ;  if  we 

could  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  them  in  our  hospitals  to  l)e  taken 

care  of,  but  they  have  a  dread  of  our  hospitals  and  will  not  report  when 

they  are  sick.     Th€\v    will    die,   as  in   cases   of   small-po.x,  and   wc    Kiid 

tht.!ii.     1  think    that  the  Chinamen  are   cleanly   in  their  pei-sons.     The  ciiiimmciicleutily. 

ordi.iary  Chinaman  takes  a  wash  every  day,  and  F  think  in  that  way  thtsy 

are  comparatively  liealthy.     The  cases  of  death  are  very   large,   more    I 

think,  in  proportion  than  among  the  whites.  As  far  as  cleanliness  of  person  is 

concerned  they  compare  favorably  with  the  Americans,  but  in  their  crowd-  CinwrtiuK. 

lug  together  they  breathe   foul  air.     The   rooms   in   which   they  live  are 

tilthy,  and  there    is  a  steiu;h   arising  from    them.      If  you  go   into  any  in  iDwi-fihiHsof 

Chinesehou.se,  with  the  exception  of  tho.se  of  the  l)etter  class  of  ('liina-  !^'|'',';,1;j^ '*  •""'''"''^ 

men,  or  around  them,  you  will  find   a  perfect  stench   around   them. 


etting,  an( 


latllij! 


!   fund   throusrh  thf 


Ueokok    W,    DuFFiELD,   connected  witli  the  Police   department  for  ten  DUFFIELD. 
years,  who  does  special  duty    in   the  Chinese  ijuarter,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined : 

The  lower  class  of  Chinamen  are   a   bad  class  of   people,  but  tlier<'  is  a 
cla.'s  in  the  Chinese  quarter  who  ai-e    very  clean    -merchants,   men  who  rrimcH. 
keep  stores. 

1  have  had  occasion  to  ari'est  Chinamen  for  all  clas.ses  of  rrimes  lar-  '  ' 
ceny,  grand  larceny,  etc..  fighting,  cutting  one  another,  and  otfences  prin- 
cipally among  themselves.  I  tind  a  great  deal  of  difHculty  sonudimes  in 
tmcing  Chinese  criminals  from  others  trying  to  shield  them.  Sonu'times 
i  am  able  to  {>rooure  convictions  on  Chinese  testimony.  Crimes  of  \io- 
leuce,  as  a  gf^neral  thing,  if  they  can  get  out  on  bail,  they  will  try  and  tix 
up  among  them.selves.  no  matter  what  the  otience,  uidess  it  is  murder. 
As  ;i  general  thing  Chinamen  give  bail.  The  testimony  of  white  men 
■stands  high  as  conipired  with  that  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  quarter  :iniong   the   lower  class,  the   jioorer   class,  is   very 
dirty     over  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

The  (rifilie  Hotel,  formerly  used  as  a  hotel,  would,  perhaps  accommodate  Kii,.,i  m  lioii-scs. 
I">0  guests.  I  should  think  then'  wool. I  be  100  or  110  rooms  in  it,  some 
largf  and  some  small.  Since  the  jdn-'-e  has  been  occu|iiefl  by  the  (Jhinese 
they  have  changed  the  characttr  of  the  rfK)nis.  fn  a  high  room  'hey  will 
huild  a  kind  of  platform  and  ^4eep  on  this  platfonn,  making  a  knid  of  two 
stories  of  it,  (« lupying  lioth  floors.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  .SCO 
or  40(1  in  the  hotel.  The  building  is  very  dirty — the  stairways.  Hooi-s, 
etc.;  the  walls  are  black  with  dirt,  accuniuliinons  of  years,  since  they  h*\'* 
Ijeeii  living  in  it.  They  employ  men  to  <weep  it.  l>ut  they  ne\er  wa«h  it 
or  clean  it.  The  out-houses  and  privies  ai-e  very  dirty.  Tliey  have  regu- 
lar pumps  and  ])atent  water-closets,  where  it  runs  into  the  open  sewer  in 
the  street,  where  the  stench  is  \  ery  bad,  which  arri.'^s,  I  suppose,  from 
the  tilth  and  dirt  that  siccumulates  there  and  fnmi  opmm.  J; 

A  great  (leal  of  opium  is  nmoked  in  ChiiMtown.     Some  Chinamen  don't  opium.         "'." 
«noke  it  at  all,  but  a  great  many  do.    1   c  uinot  tell  the  proportion.     The 
smoke  of  opium  is  not  a  bad  smell.    I  like  the   smell   myself,  but    f   never 
took  a  whiff  in  my  life.     The  other  stenches  are  not  so  agreeable. 

^'n\]{>  of  the  women  in  Chinatown  are   prostitutes,  and    some  are   mar-  Women. 
ried   to    Chinamen.      About    two  thirds  are  prostitutes.     Some  of  them 
lately  have   Iteen    making  button-holes    and    pantaloons     the  slop-made 
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Niiiuber  of  prowl  i- 
tut«B  reduced  by 
one-half. 


Humunity. 


gixxls  the  Chinese  make.  Tliey  have  closed  up  all  their  houBes,  (iriiKi 
pally  .since  the  mayor  and  the  ciiief  have  been  in  office.  There  are  not 
over  one-half  the  prostitutes  that  there  were  when  they  came  into  otJici', 
They  have  <{one  to  China  and  some  to  the  country.  I  cannot  tell  how 
many.  [  was  down  to  a  ChineBe  steamer  the  night  before  last,  and  1  s:i« 
some  sixteen  K'*in>?  '^"  l»oard.  There  are  none  arriving;  now.  They  li\i' 
in  very  small  plaee.s,  some  rooms  being  ten  by  ten,  .some  twelve  by  twelve, 
and  some  smaller.  In  .some  houses  there  may  be  five  or  six,  .soiactiims 
one  or  two,  or  two  or  three.  I  have  known  them  to  try  and  escajie.  it' 
they  succeed  they  are  very  seldom  brought  back.  They  go  to  Mr.  Oil i 
son's  place,  or  come  to  the  station-house  for  protection. 

Home  of  them,  I  Indieve,  take  very  good  care  of  their  sick,  and  some  do 
not.  [  have  found  .sick  on  the  street ;  I  have  taken  them  to  the  city 
hall  sometimes.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  got  out  themselves  <n- 
whether  anyl>ody  hfwl  taken  tlieni  out  :  they  were  sitting  on  doors;te]ix, 
and  the  Chinimen  ai-ound  paying  no  attention  to  them.  The  Five  Points 
in  New  York  never  was  so  bad  as  Chinatown. 

I  do  not  think  they  have  much  regard  for  oaths.  They  are  sworn  in 
court  the  same  as  any  other  witness.  In  18r)2-53-54,  they  used  to  burn 
papers  to  swear  them  in  court.  Among  themselves  I  believe  tlicy  ii>e 
animals. 

I  am  connecte<l  with  the  city  government  the  same  as  otlicr  jioiii  ■ 
officers,  only  I  am  paid  by  the  Chinese.  I  collect  from  the  stores  up  thciv 
on  the  Ijeat.  I  get  from  some  a  dollar,  some  half  a  dollar,  and  some  twn 
bits  in  a  week.  I  cannot  tell  what  it  amounts  to  in  the  aggregate.  I 
sometimes  get  more  :  I  cannot  tell  the  average.  Sometimes  it  amounts 
to  i$50.  They  jwy  me  just  what  they  think  fit.  I  make  no  demiuid,  and 
tliey  are  under  no  obligation  to  pay.  It  has  l)een  the  custom  for  them  to 
pay  for  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  ever  since  the  Chinamen  have  lieen 
tliere.  Tliere  are  special  policemen  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  luid  tlio 
white  j)eple  pay  in  the  same  way.     There  are  250  or  275  policemen  intiic 
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city  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  the  people  for  their  support,  lUid 
who  get  no  .salary  from  the  government.  My  duties  are  both  day  and 
night. 

The  streets  of  Chinatown  are  just  as  clean  as  any  other  part  of  tin'  city ; 
but  the  alleys  are  dirtier  than  the  alleys  in  other  parts.  I  have  ntncr 
seen  any  other  jmrt  of  the  city  as  bad  and  low.  There  are  other  nuiuters 
inhabitetl  by  a  low  order  of  white  people. 

1  have  seen  officers  stand  at  the  gang  plank  and  collect  a  poll-tax  "ii 
Chinamen  leaving  for  China,  but  no  collection  from  white  passenjjiis 
When  a  cargo  of  1.000  or  1,200  arrive  each  man  goes  to  his  company 
house  and  mixes  with  the  others,  or  goto  tlieir  .stores.  When  women  'irivf 
they  are  sometimes  tjiken  into  their  stores  or  into  their  hou.ses  ;  tlnTf  i> 
no  special  house  or  regidar  deiK>t  for  them. 

Besides  myself  there  are  some  six  or  .seven  special  policemen  in  t-'hiiu 
town.  They  are  more  numerous  there  in  proportion  to  tlie  population 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city,  and  they  would  not  be  tlien' 
if  the  Chinese  did  not  support  them  voluntarily.  I  render  no  stati' 
ment  to  the  departnjent  of  the  amount  I  receive  ;  I  have  not  recpi\  t'd  !'■ 
high  as  $500  in  a  month  ;  I  collect  every  week,  l)Ut  do  not  k"ep  any 
account  by  months.  It  is  a  position  capable  of  abuse  and  could  be  useti 
as  a  means  of  oppression  by  a  l)ad  man.  I  was  not  appointed  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  Chinamen,  but  by  the  police  connni.ssioners,  and  iit'ciuisf 
another  man  ivsigned.     I   solicited   the   position.     1  did  not  purtdia^o  it. 


The  regular  pay  of  a  city  policeman   is  ^I'l^i  per  month.      I  cannot 
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within  #400  or  .*50()  what  my  rt'jeipts  arc.  1  pay  for  cleuniiij^  thestrwts 
froin  what  I  jjfet  from  thf  ChineHe.  It  coKts  l?40  or  lfr)0  a  month.  A 
wiiitf  man  <i;oes  around  every  morning  witli  a  cart.  1  agreed  to  perform  iimh  ihc  «trfni« 
tliis  duty,  and  if  the  streets  are  unreasonably  dirty  tlie  fault  would  fall  me  krin  I'lcun. 
oil  uie.  The  alleys  are  swejit  every  day  and  kt>pt  eleiiii.  I  have  notliiii;; 
t<i  do  with  the  vaults,  V)aek-houses,  or  things  of  that  kind.  The  Health 
Otlice  looks  after  that.  The  rest  of  the  city  is  cleaned  l»y  the  superin- 
tendent of  .streets.  J  liave  seen  a  corporation  cart^  on  my  beat  hut  twice  suniini-y. 
in  five  years.  The  city  does  not  [)rovide  means  for  cleaning  Chinatown, 
bccau.se  the  Cliinese  pay  for  it  themselves.  The  alleys  are  dirty,  hut  no 
giirbage,  or  anything  like  that.  ]  heliexe  there  are  otlicers  who  are  re- 
((tiired  to  gf)  around  and  see  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  alleys.  If 
the  corporate  authorities  attended  to  this  matter,  1  do  not  think  they 
wmdd  pay  me  for  it,  and  I  see  that  the  alleys  are  kept  clean.  As  a 
general  thing  they  are  kept  as  clean  as  other  alleys,  Init  they  will  bring 
dirt  out  and  deposit  it  on  tlu'  alleys  and  I  have  it  taken  away.  If 
leceptacles  in  wliich  to  put  their  dirt  were  furnished  them  the  city  would 
not  provide  mean.s  for  removing  it.  Since  the  pre.sent  mayor  has  been 
in  office,  the  practice  has  Ijeen  to  have  a  health  otticer  visit  there  every 
(lay.  The  rest  of  Chinatown  is  under  the  supervision  of  other  special 
)KiUcenien  who  perform  the  same  duties  as  myself.  My  beat  is  one  lilock. 
The  city  contract  with  a  company  to  keep  the  streets  cie-.m. 


Ahnop  B.^iNBKiniiK,    ])olice    officer    for    over    seven    years,    sworn 
examined  : 


and  BAINBRIDGE. 


The  interior  of  the  buildings  in  Chinatown  is  generally  tilthy  The  smiltin-.v. 
streets  are  kept  as  clean  as  they  can  be  under  the  existing  population. 
They  are  cleaned,  under  the  system  mentioned  by  the  last  witness,  tlii'ce 
mornings  in  the  week,  before  daylight  or  just  at  daylight.  The  Chinamen  lidv, ciiiimiowri 
bring  their  tilth  and  dirt  out  in  baskets,  that  has  accunmlated  during  the  '^ '''•''*"•'<'■ 
interim,  and  duui])  them  in  the  streets  for  the  carts  to  take  away.  'I'hey 
gencndly  dump  it  Ix-tween  twelve  aiul  three  in  the  morning,  and  the 
carts  come  along  at  half-j)ast  three  to  four,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
yt'ar,  and  work  until  the}  have  carried  it  oft'.  1  do  not  know  that  the 
amount  of  filth  brought  out  lessens  the  anu)unt  inside.  In  their  (piarters 
they  are  very  much  crowded.  They  pay  less  rent  individually,  pr<)bably, 
than  any  other  cla.ss  of  ]ieople,  but  they  pny  a  greatei'  rent  for  a  building 
h_v  100  per  cent,  than  our  poorer  classes  of  whit,  people.  I  lia\e  seen  as  cinHdinK. 
many  as  forty  or  fifty  in  a  room  like  this  -about  twenty-two  feet  .s<]uare. 
They  woidd  have  an  upper  deck,  two  stories  in  a  room  of  this  kind,  the 
sleeping  arnmgements  above.  They  generally  cook  in  the  same  rooms, 
hut  in  the  more  crowded  place.s,  where  they  could  not  stand  the  smoke;. 
They  take  their  cooking  into  the  hallway.  Their  cooking  appli- 
ances generally  are  composed  of  a  coal-oil  can  with  a  brick  in  the  l)ot- 
t«m.  Rice  is  their  staple  ai-ticle  of  food,  but  they  eat  dried  tish  and 
(I'-'ssicated  vegetables.  Tea  is  a  staple  among  the  better  clnsses,  it 
Iming  seldom  used  among  the  lower  grade.  The  cost  of  supporting 
fifty  Chinese,  including  their  lodging,  living  as  described,  would  pro- 
bably be  $10  a  day,  providing  one  person  had  the  purchasing  and 
disbirseinent  of  the  money  about  twenty  cents  a  day  each.  The 
claas  I  refer  to  are  workingmen.  Idlers,  and  vagrants,  and  thieves 
live  in   about   the   same  style.      They    live   like  this  when    they  start 
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H  * ' ho?!*"*"''*"^  *o  work  ill  the  fiictorieH,  and  an  they  improve  and  accumulate  Home  of  our 
silver  coin  they  occasionnlly  live  at  n-staunints.  There  are  a  j^reat  iniuiy 
reHtaurantH  in  the  ChineHe  locality  where  a  Chinaman  can  get  a  liowl  of 
souji  for  tive  or  ten  cents,  acconlinx  to  the  jyrade  of  their  custom. 

Ah  to  proHtitution.  1  have  often  l»een  called  ii|)on  to  .supprcf-.s  distiiili 
ancew  in  places  [  should  term  houses  of  |tr<mtitution.  I  have  found  iiicii 
in  their  ihshabillf  and  women  in  the  same  way.  They  are  very  low.  They 
have  no  shame  as  to  exj)Osing  their  person  oi'  e.xpiaining  or  talkii\j,'  alioiit 
the  act  that  they  were  aliout  to  consunmiiite  or  liad  consumiiuited.  Thcv 
never  seem  to  diHplay  any  shame  at  all  ;  it  scHined  to  he  ii  natural  tliiiiL; 
for  them,  as  if  they  had  l)een  educated  fi'oni  the  cnidle  an<l  knew  notliiiij.' 
but  that  styi»>  of  life.  They  hire  premises  with  about  t(!n  feet  frontaxi' 
and  the  depth  of  this  nmm.  They  ap[K)rtion  a  small  s])ace  which  the  hos.'i 
liuly  of  the  house  will  use  as  a  kind  of  reception-nwin,  and  the  girls  will 
congregate  around  her  ready  to  attend  to  a  customer  They  then  div  ide 
the  balance  of  the  sj)ace  into  thre»^  rooms,  or,  if  i(  is  wide  enough,  tliivc 
on  each  .side,  prolMvbly  six  by  eight  feet  in  dimensions.  The  pai'titiou 
scarcely  ever  runs  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  Hoor :  it  w\n 
goes  to  the  ceiling  except  in  extraordinary  cases  where  they  have  tlicsi- 
places  up-stair-s. 

As  to  their  smoking  ojiium,  since  the  ordinance  came  into  effect  I  have 
not  had  much  chance  of  observation  on  tlie  outside  ;  but,  when  1  was  on 
the  outside,  and  l)efore  it  came  into  operation,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  it. 
I  never  entered  a  Chine.se  domicile  of  any  kind  but  what  I  saw  the  sign.-* 
—that  is,  the  platform.s  \ipon  whic'i  tli^'V  lie,  and  their  pipes,  and  suiidn 
other  signs  or  symbols  of  the  practice,  and  every  watch  that  I  was  mi  I 
saw  them  undei'  the  inliueuce  of  it.  In  showing  visitoi-s  around  I  cinild 
invariably  take  them  in  and  show  them  Chinamen  under  the  iuHuciuc  ot' 
opium.  If  all  the  Chinamen  who  were  drunk  with  opium  were  on  tin- 
streets,  we  should  have  more  Chinamen  arrested  for  drunkenness  under  it.'- 
influence  than  white  people  under  i\w.  influence  of  whiskey  ;  but  rlicy 
draw  on  it  until  they  Imcome  insensible  and  then  slumber  it  oft'. 

In  relation  to  their  gtimbling,  what  is  termed  tan  is  their  piiiHi]j;il 
game.  It  is  played  with  small  casli  pieces,  a  small  brass  Chinese  cdiii 
with  a  square  hole  cut  in  tlie  centre.  They  will  have  a  large  pile  of  tliciii. 
probably  'M}()  or  \00.  The  dealer  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table  with  mh  in 
verted  liowl  -a  tin  liowl  \isually.  These  pieces  arc  all  scranililed  ii|' 
together  in  a  heap,  and  the  dealer  places  a  cup  on  the  top.  While  the  i  wji 
remains  there  they  make  their  l>ets,  and  the  moment  he  gives  the  word 
the  bets  are  clo.sed.  He  has  a  piece  of  whalebone  stick,  tapered,  brouu'lit 
down  to  a  little  bow  on  the  end.  He  rakes  out  the  pieces  by  one.  two. 
three.  They  are  all  counted  except  the  la.st  four.  They  make  tiieir  lll't^ 
iis  wiiether  one  will  be  left,  or  two,  three,  or  four,  oi'  whethei'  it  .s  even  in- 
odd  on  the  four  la-'^t  counted.  'He  takes  all  those  on  the  ed^e  of  the  Ihiw! 
first,  and  when  he  rai.ses  the  bowl  the  letting  is  stopj)ed,  and  he  couiit> 
those  under  the  bowl.  If  one  i-emains,  and  a  man  has  bet  that  oin- 
will  remain,  he  gets  four.  If  he  bets  that  it  is  even  and  it  comes  two, 
he  gets  the  amount-  that  is,  two;  or  if  he  bets  odd  and  it  come.-^  <>iu'. 
he  wins.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  sixty  sit  around  a  table  at  onc-e. 
It  is  ostensibly  a  game  of  chance,  but  it  can  be  made  a  game  of  skill  l>y  the 
dealer,  who  can  ;aake  it  odd  or  even  by  concealing  a  piece  up  his  sleeve 
and  letting  it  fall  while  he  is  handling  them.  The  placing  of  the  tmwl 
upon  the  table  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  betting.  Everytliiiii;  '•* 
counted  tinally.  Fifty  or  sixty  might  win  at  a  time  if  it  came  theii  way, 
if  they  all  bet  one  way.     The  dealer  is  the  banker,  and  if  it  is  a  lai'ge 
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.lacing  of  th.'  Iiowl 
ng.     Everythuii;  )■* 

it  came  their  way. 
xud  if  it  is  a  I'l'S!'" 


Kaiiie  then>  is  a   kind  of   paying-teller  who  sits   liehind   the    dealer    iinil  H<'<iinK  from  (<ii 

attends  to  the  cash.      I  l»>lieve  there  is  a  eertiiin   percentage,  but    that    I   HoniriinicH  f-'Stuxi 

could  never  get  at  thoroughly.     The  betting  is  generally  from   ten  eents  *'"■ 

to  half  a  dollar  ;  some  bett«^r  oft' in  funds  will  bet  #.")  to  §1(1.     Oaiublin;; 

is  K  natural  iNission.      There  arc  more  professional  gamlilers  among  them 

than  of  any  other  cla.ss   of  people   in    the  world  excejit   Indians  ;  but  the 

I iidiauf.  are  not  professional,  they  are  general  gamblers.    .More  < 'liinnnieii  i  Iijium' tin' ^mii 

Keem  to  live  oft' the  receipts,  or  (wing  connected   with  gandiling,  than  an\   "« ',h,i"' '  " "*  " 

other  class.      It  is  very  hard  for  a  white  man  to  get  in  under  any  circum- 

stan(;es.      I  have  often  attempted  it.     [  believe  I  made  the  lirst   arrest  in 

the    tan     business,    where    I    convicted      the    dealers,   within    the     last 

ten  years  ;  that  was  five  years  ago.      I   stiut-k  a  i>ortly   Cliiiiiinian,  and    I 

widked  up  briskly  close  to  him,  and  got  by  the  dodrkeeper  and  was  beside 

the  dealer  before  any  one  .saw  me.      Had  I  been  se(<n  the  door  would  have 

l)een  .shut  in  niy  face  and  a  bar  placed  across  it  in  an  instant.     They  now 

have  d(K)rs  three  and  four  inches  thick.    Sometimes  there  is  an  ont«>rdoor 

Hiul  an  inner  one.      If  they  get  the  first  door  closed  on  you   that  is  aliout    iini'miiii  iliink 

all  that  is  necesstiry  to  enable  them  to  escape  through  a  scuttle  or  window.  I.,l',!|Ji"i!,'.  iflo,',',,',.,!'*' 

If  their    places  were  forced  by  means  of    battering    rams  or  grape   and 

canister,  I  iMilieve  they  would  get  upon   the  roof  and  have  their  games 

fliere.     I  do  not  think   it  (^ould   be  stoppefl   under  any  legal   ri^strictions 

whatever. 

They  havi^  lotteries  as  well,  and  they  are  carried  on  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  policy  business  in  tlie  eastern  states  was  carri«id  on  when  I 
wii.s  a  boy. 

They  hardly  ever  accumulate  money.  There  may  be  a  few  in  tlie  washing  (imnbtinK  pr<-- 
liusiness  who  may  accumulate  a  little,  but  th(\v  have  such  an  inveterate  ,\!',''i'fti,\g'IJ,l!;lley^ 
jia-ssion  for  gambling  that  it  nearly  all  goes  that  way,  e\  ''ntually  finding 
it«  way  into  the  merchants  hands,  who  are  the  only  ones  that  can  raise 
any  c(msidenible  amounts  in  the  city.  Ohinamtui  who  work  in  the  country 
occasionally  bring  down  a  few  dollars,  and  if  they  get  away  to  China 
i|tiickly  or  are  allowed  to  go  th(\y  take  it  with  them.  Those  who  accumulate 
SMiemlly  entrust  their  funds  to  the  inspector  or  head  men  of  his  own 
company.  They  do  not  use  our  banks  of  deposit.  The  merchants  as 
liu.sine.ss  men  have  to  use  our  banks,  but  not  the  working  cla.s.ses. 

I  do  not  see  how  they  retain  health  in  the  atmosphere  they  live  in.  I  iiiinibleaiiiios- 
had  occasion  to  visit  a  Chinaman  who  luul  been  shot  through  the  shoulder.  |'y/i'[i'/,/J,V" '"'•,','. 
the  ball  shattering  his  shoulder-blade  into  small  j)ieces.  He  was 
living  in  the  basement.  I  went  down  probably  eight  oi'  ten  steps. 
The  hasenient  on  either  side  was  built  up  with  small  compartments  about 
the  size  of  a  compartment  in  a  slewing  car.  The  atniospherf?  in  the 
piussage  way  was  so  terrific  that  I  almost  lost  my  breath.  I  found  the 
Chinaman  lying  there  with  his  sore  covered  up  with  a  large  patch  of  some 
liiud  of  merlical  .stuft'that  the  Chinese  doctors  cover  ovt>r  all  wounds.  It 
« lis  suppurating  and  festering.  I  asked  him  :  "How  do  you  live  here'/'' 
He  said  ;  "  Very  good."  That  is  about  a  fair  average  of  the  places  the 
common  class  reside  in.  j' 

There  are  three  or  four  places  in  the  city  that  are  calle(l  hospitals  or  ciiinoai'  ho»p,t«ht 
i  asylums.  The  Kin  Yung  Company  have  one  on  Broadway.  I  have  been 
'here  several  times,  and  have  seen  them  lying  around  on  the  floor,  but  I 
"ever  .saw  anything  that  would  denote  that  there  was  any  medical 
■'ttendance  given  them.  I  have  seta  the  same  in  the  old  Se  Yup  build- 
i'ljfs.  >vhere  I  had  occasion  to  go  at  late  hours.  They  have  men 
i  *ho  advertise  and  call  themselves  physicians  ;  1  do  not  know  the  kinds 
of  medicine  they  give.     I  know  that  several  of  the  doctors  here  claim  to 
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cure  almoBt  anything  with  herbs  and  roots,  vegetable  products  of  different 
kinds.  I  have  heard  talk  of  such  things  as  snakes  being  imported  for 
medicines.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  Chinaman  desires  to  be  taJcen  to  his 
own  hospitals  or  quarters  when  trouble  has  been  among  themselves. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  If  he  is  wounded  or  cut,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  the  other  can  approach  his  friends  they  wUl  try  and 
settle  the  matter  up  with  money  and  get  him  away.  The  longer  their 
residence  here  the  better  they  understand  our  usages,  and  they  leiirii  to 
have  more  confidence  in  our  physicians.  I  have  a  general  idea  t))at  I 
have  known  some  of  our  noted  physicians  here  to  have  Chinese  cii.ses 
among  the  merchants  and  better  classes  of  Chinese  ;  it  is  not  a  uoiinmiii 
thing. 

The  markets  in  Chinatown  are  very  well  supplied  with  vegetable.s  u.se(t 
in  making  soup.  They  use  a  great  quantity  of  pork  ;  the  better  part 
being  sent  to  the  white  butchers  in  the  market  for  curing  and  sale,  the 
Chinese  retaining  the  ofial  and  rough  parts,  the  parts  of  which  the  whit^- 
people  make  sausages.  There  are  a  great  many  smoked  haiu.s  iii  the 
Chinese  restaurants, which  are  generally  well  supplied  with  food.  In  some 
of  them  you  can  get  anything  you  call  foi. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  money  lost  in  gambling  finds  its  way  into  tlie 
pockets  of  the  Chinese  gentlemen  who  back  the  game — the  bank  -and 
finally  goes  into  merchandise.  My  general  belief  is  that  nearly  every  one 
of  them  is  interested  in  more  or  less  gambling,  or  more  or  less  houses  uf  pro.- 
titution.  I  do  not  think  the  laboring  classes  send  much  money  out  of  the 
country. 

A  great  many  of  the  companies'  sick  are  put  out  in  the  street  and  there 
found  helpless,  being  left  uncared  for  because  they  are  no  lougei-  pnv 
ducers.     They  pay  fees  to  the  companies. 

One  of  the  Chinese  doctors,  Li  Po  Ta,   had  a  considerable   j)riicti(e  j 
amoixg  the  white  population.     At  one  time  there  was  quite  a  demand  for  | 
him  here.     I  thiidi  there  are  about  a  dozen  of  them  practising.     They 
advertise  in  the  American  papers.     The  Chinese  generally  call  in  tiieir  j 
own  physician.  When  they  call  in  an  American  physician  it  is  excejitionul: 
generally  for  a  surgical  operation,  as  they  seem  averse  to   losinf{  any 
portion  of  their  frame  if  they  can  help  it.     The  ordinary  Chinamen  lately  I 
imported  have  more  confidence  in  their  own  physician  ;  those  who  hiiM'  l>e<Mi  | 
here  a  long  time  prefer  others. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  the  better  class  of  merchants,  or  .scliDJan  i 
and  students  in  the  mission  schools,  gambling.  I  have  seen  men  I  havi" 
known  to  be  connected  with  the  missions,  in  the  "icinity  of  giinililiii)! 
houses  and  itround  such  places.  I  never  saw  a  Mexican,  high  or  low,  liut  [ 
what  was  an  inveterate  gambler ;  but  I  class  them  with  Indians. 

There  are  cases  of  buying  for  purposes  of  prostitution  among  whites. 

Witness  reiterates  that  the  Chinese  butchers  supply  the  white  butthers  I 
with  the  best  part  of  the  animal.  They  buy  front  the  killer  and  .sell  te  | 
the  curer. 

They  have  a  great  reverence  for  their  queues,  and  consider  it  nM 
indignity  for  one  to  touch  it.  I  would  not  cut  one  off  unless  it  wiui«| 
thief's.  I  believe  they  cut  off  the  hair  of  all  prisoners  incarcerated  in  tlie  | 
county  gaol  by  conviction  or  sentence. 


Jambs  R.  R 
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Jambs  R.  Rooers,  police  officer  for  six  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


As  far  as  the  Chinese  women  are  concerned  in  this  city,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  I  look  upon  them  as  prostitutes,  and  not  free  women  ;  sold  as 
slaves  for  such  and  such  an  amount  of  money,  to  be  worked  out  at  pros- 
titution. I  think  there  were  from  800  to  1,200  in  the  city  Inst  January. 
Evidence  hao  been  produced  in  the  police  court  that  they  are  held  and 
bound  for  this  service. 

The  Globe  Hotel  is  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Chinese 
live  in  Chinatown.  It  was  formerly  a  first-class  hotel,  and  thei-e  an-  a 
great  many  rooms  there.  Those  rooms  are  now  occupied  by  different 
paities  of  Chinamen,  each  one  distinct  and  separate  in  it«elf.  One  Chi- 
naman hires  the  whole  building  and  then  sub-lets.  There  are  not  as  many 
luatwed  together  in  that  hotel  as  in  various  other  portions  of  Chinatown, 
the  population  of  which  I  estimate  at  30,000.  The  domestics  around  the 
city  congregate  there  nightly,  and  go  back  home  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  some,  perhaps,  are  not  allowe<l  to  leave  the  families  they 
Iwlong  to,  but  as  a  general  thing  Chinatown  is  headtjuarters  for  the 
Chinese. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  've  had  an  institution  called  the  Hip  Ye 
Tung,  and  we  used  every  mean.,  to  break  it  up.  We  tried  to  find  out  the 
bottom  of  it  but  failed.  I  think  it  has  been  broken  up  under  that  name, 
hut  I  believe  the  same  institution  exists  under  another  name,  which  I 
cannot  recall.  I  remember  seeing  a  Chinaman  named  Look-Chung  with 
a  knife  stuck  in  his  back.  He  was  in  the  drug  business,  and  had  a 
|>artuer.  His  partner  had  to  leave  and  go  to  China,  or  he  would  probaldy 
have  met  the  same  fate.  He  has  since  returned  and  is  in  the  city.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  raid  on  the  Globe  Hotel,  when  we  were  enforcing  the 
cubic-air  law.     They  do  not  obey  the  municipal  law,  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

I  think  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here  has  a  very  disiistrous  influ- 
ence on  onr  young  men  who  visit  the  Chinese  houses  of  prostitution. 
Besides  the  young  men  who  visit  them  there  are  a  great  many  old  men, 
and  a  great  many  nien  in  good  standing  in  this  town  whc  go  there. 

As  witnesses  they  have  no  regard  for  our  oaths.     I  have  had  Chinese 

I  cases  in  court,  when  one  side  would  come  and  ask  me  how  many  witnesses 

the  other  side  had,  and  when  they  found  out  that  the  other  side  had  the 

most  they  would  go  out  and  gather  in   sufficient   to  counteract  it  in 

t  numbers. 

There  have  been  half  a  dozen  hotels  absorbed  \>y  the  Chinese,  and  a 
I  Baptist  church.  Dr.  Stone's  church  is  shut  uj).  A  portion  of  the  Baptist 
church  is  used  for  prostitutes,  and  the  general  use  of  Chinamen.  They 
sleep  there  and  live  there.  Whether  there  is  any  gambling  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  large  building,  and  formerly  a  very  large  congregation 
worshipped  there.     It  was  tiie  First  Baptist  church  of  San  Francisco. 

Assaults  upon  Chinese  in  other  parts  of  the  city  is  not  of  common 
I  occurrence,  although  it  may  be  frequent,  and  conies  from  n  class  of  young 
men  who  are  out  of  employment.  I  never  saw  any  (Jhinanien  molested 
[riding  in  a  street  car.  They  walk  our  streets  not  only  by  day,  but  all 
[hours  of  the  night,  without  molestation,  cases  of  assault  l)einf^  exceptional. 
jAg8,iig  of  boys,  perhaps,  get  together,  and  if  a  Chinaman  passes  them, 
I  they  may  do  something  to  him.  I  do  not  think  they  assault  or  l)eat  them, 
Jliut,  |)erhai)e,  insult  them  occasionally.  If  those  l)oys  had  employment, 
they  would  not  be  out  at  that  hour  of  the  night.  The  Chinese  work  in 
jfactories.  The  assaults  upon  them  are  exceptional,  because  I  do  not  hear 
lof  them  as  frequently  as  I  should  if  they  wei-e  common.      Ari-ests  are 
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always  mude  if  it  is  poHsible  to  do  so,  and  convictions  upon  those  arri'sts. 
Stones  are  thrown  at  processions  and  still  arrests  do  not  follow.  1  haM- 
riii"'  "**'*'"*  ""  known  of  Chinamen  being  assassinated.  There  is  a  white  man  Her\  in;,'  a 
sentence  for  life  at  this  time  for  killing  a  Chinaman.  There  was  anotlnr 
arrested  for  killing  a  Chinaman  by  splitting  his  head  open  with  a  j)iecc  of 
scantling,  but  whether  there  was  a  conviction  T  cannot  say.  I  have  licmd 
of  their  licing  assaulted  coming  from  the  steamers.  In  the  course  of  my 
official  career,  I  have  heard  of  white  men  having  knives  stuck  in  tiieiu 
by  white  men  ;  and  I  know  of  one  case  of  a  Chinaman  having  a  knitV 
stuck  into  him,  and  any  amount  of  them  who  have  been  injuifd  or 
mutilated. 

A  large  projwrtion  of  the  hoodliuns  would  go  to  work  in  factories  kihI 
in  other  trades  if  they  had  the  chance.  The  class  I  speak  of  are  too  idle 
to  go  to  school.  Our  young  men,  outside  of  the  hoodlum  element,  comiwi-c 
favorably  with  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  cities. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  engaged  in  arresting  the  Chinese  under  the  c-ul)iu- 
air  ordinance.  I  arrested  fifty  or  sixty  on  the  comer  of  Sacramento  und 
Stockton  streets.  I  took  them  down  to  the  city  prison.  I  think  tlieiv 
waA  more  air  in  the  prison  than  in  the  building  I  took  them  from.  Tliev 
were  placed  in  thu  corridor,  not  in  cells,  until  next  morning.  I  arrested 
some  1,100  altogether  under  this  ordinance.  I  think  all  were  convicted. 
with  one  exception,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  those  taken  from  on? 
room.  Three  quarters  of  them  paid  their  fines,  the  other  quarter  goinj,'  td 
gaol.  Their  queues  were  not  cut  oflf,  l)ecau8e  the  ordinance  was  not  in 
efl'ect  at  that  time,  and  it  was  afterwards  declared  unconstitutional,  wlien 
we  stopped  cutting  off  their  queues.  I  think  another  ordinance  Ims 
recently  lieen  enacted.  I  do  not  know  a  civse  of  arrest  of  a  white  iiian 
under  that  ordinance. 
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John  T.  Tobin,  six  years  a  resident  in  China,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  have  resided  in  Hong  Kong,  Cant<jn  and  Shanghai.  In  the  latter  |iliuc 
I  resided  three  years  and  ten  months.  My  occupation  was  that  of  detec- 
tive for  the  police  force  under  the  municipal  government,  my  duties  lyiii^ 
outside  of  the  city  through  the  country.  Shanghai  is  a  city  of  Chinese 
inhabitants  ;  sevenil  cantons.  Outside  of  the  city  there  are  Enirlish, 
French,  and  American  merchants. 

From  ob.servation  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  tlie  most 
despicable  race  I  ever  came  across,  and  I  have  travelled  neailv  the 
whole  world  through.  In  three  cases  out  of  every  five  the  witness  for  the 
defendant  would  commit  perjury. 

They  live  in  a  very  |)oor  way.  The  coolie  inhabitants  of  the  citv  there 
ialjor  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  when  they  fiin  >;('t 
employment,  and  it  costs  them  about  fifteen  cents  a  day  to  live.  Tiiey 
generally  live  upon  rice  and  a  kind  of  greens-  -cubbage  they  call  it  in 
that  country — which  they  salt  down,  and  a  little  fish  and  salt  pork. 
Chinese  pork  is  fed  on  everything  that  is  refused  by  every  other  animal  or 
anything  at  all  in  the  country.  I  have  seen  the  pigs  eat  things  that 
would  be  disgusting  for  me  to  mention  to  the  Commission.  Tliere  is  a 
particular  kind  of  breed  of  hogs  there  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese.  Tliev 
have  not  the  appearance  of  any  other  hog  I  have  seen  in  any  juiit  n' 
Europe  or  America.  They  eat  every  part  of  the  animal  :  the  poorer  \^> 
pie  take  the  oflTal,  and  the  richer  people  take  the  meat. 
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My  experience  of  them  an  to  their  cliildren  is  that  all  the  females 
who  keep  brothelB  and  opium  liouses  in  every  part  of  China  >^o  into  the 
country  and  huy  Vip  small  children  from  two  to  five  years  of  a;{e,  l)rin){ 
them  into  citien  r-,,ul  there  keep  thent  as  servants  for  the  older  ;;irls  em- 
ployed as  prostitutes  until  they  l)ecome  of  aj^e  to  make  them  sut-h.  The 
poor  people,  the  parents  from  whom  they  are  hou^hi,  i-eeeive  from  .*r) 
to  .^10  apiece  for  them,  according;  to  their  appearance  ;  and  this 
iiuyin^  and  selling  of  females  for  this  tratKc  is  a  matter  of  open 
notoriety  where  I  have  been  in  China.  The  morals  of  the  i)eople 
lire  very  low.  Among  the  middling  and  lower  clas.ses  T  never  found  two 
honest  people  out  of  ten  in  reganl  to  truth  or  honesty.  Ijurceny  is  a 
continual  thing  tliere  from  morning  to  evening.  There  is  nothing  liut 
arrests  being  brought  in  for  that  crime.  What  they  term  the  cangue  in 
China  is  the  most  particular  kind  of  punishment  for  the.se  crimes.  It  is 
two  boards,  the  shape  of  the  neck,  locked  together  around  the  neck  of 
the  prisoner,  who  is  fed  twice  a  day  from  rice  water  outside  of  the  place 
where  the  crime  has  been  committe<l,  and  the  bill  of  the  ciime  committ«d 
is  the  shape  of  the  board.  There  are  other  punishments  for  crimes  more 
serious.  They  put  them  in  a  cage  in  the  city  in  a  position  for  every  passer- 
by to  see  them,  and  for  piracy  and  burglary  they  liehead  them.  They  go 
through  the  regular  process  of  law.  It  is  a  kind  of  mixed  court.  There 
are  American,  English  and  Chinrse  interpreters  in  every  court  there,  and 
they  try  them  by  the  mixed  court.  It  is  the  munici|ml  law  of  Shanghai. 
I  have  seen,  when  I  have  been  in  cities  outside  of  Shanghai,  prisoners 
taken  for  robbery  or  piracy  executed  in  two  days  by  beheading.  I  have 
l)een  in  Ningpo,  a  city  of  about  200,000  inhabitants  where  they  have 
Komething  equivalent  to  our  trial  by  jury.  They  have  something  like  a 
iimgi-strate  they  call  a  tippoo,  the  under  magistrate,  and  the  governor  of 
the  city,  and  four  other  smaller  mandarins  constitut«^  the  court,  'ihat  is 
the  final  decision.     I  have  never  seen  any  appellate  court. 

Their  habits  are  filthy.  Even  in  the  streets  of  Shanghai,  where  there 
are  English,  French,  and  Americans,  they  are  continually  sitting  on  the 
sidewalks,  and  arrested  every  day  for  the  most  filthy  habits. 

Their  houses  of  prostitution  are  conducted  openly.  The  opium-hou.ses 
ai-e  houses  of  a  different  description  from  the  regular  hou.ses  of  j)rostitu- 
tion.  They  are  houses  '"here  men  go  to  smoke  opium  ;  and  they  each 
keep  a  certain  numVier  of  girls  for  those  men  to  go  with  when  they  feel 
like  it,  being  open  day  and  night  on  the  public  streets.  In  the  other 
houses  there  is  no  opium-smoking,  but  they  k  ,ep  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
girl.i  in  some  of  the  largest  places.  I  know  of  no  other  mode  of  sup- 
plying them  with  girls  as  ali-eady  stated,  except  on  some  occasions  where 
girls  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty  are  brought  in  also  and  dis- 
posed of  to  these  houses.  During  my  residence  of  four  years  1  nevei- 
witnessed  more  than  ten  weddings  or  marriages  among  the  lower  and 
iiiiddling  classes  qf  people.  That  was  all  done  among  the  higher  class  -the 
merchants.  They  buy  a  bride  first  and  then  have  a  wedding  with  a  priest, 
and  it  is  an  open  public  ceremony.  The  middling  cliv.ss  of  people  generally 
go  together.  On  some  occasions  you  might  find  one  out  of  ten  where  they 
(^  to  a  Joss-house  and  get  the  services  of  a  priest.  As  a  rule  they  form 
these  liaisons  on  contracts  among  thenjselves.  Never,  that  I  know  of,  are 
they  true  to  the  marriage  relation  when  they  assume  it.  They  would 
sell  themselves,  according  to  my  experience.  1  have  seen  several  fi-om 
that  part  of  Shanghai  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  but  not  natives  of 
*^hanghai — natives  of  Canton,  Hong  Kong,  and  Whampoa. 
I  have  seen  criminals  torturetl  in  the  city  of  Shanghai.     Screws  applied 
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to  the  wrists,  and  a  place  between  two  boards.  I  have  seen  them  where  tlie 
boards  were  set  together  by  screws.  The  executions  take  place  in  a  publiu 
square  in  the  Chinese  city.  No  executions  take  place  where  there  are 
Europeans  and  Americans  living.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  sixteen  exe- 
cuted at  one  time.  On  one  occasion,  the  last  I  had  anything  to  do  witli, 
they  tried  to  substitute  a  man  stupefied  by  opium  for  the  criminal.  Oii 
this  occasion  I  knew  it  was  not  the  right  man.  The  man  who  committed  the 
murder  was  a  Canton  man  and  the  one  they  brought  out  was  a  Shauj^hai 
man.  They  beheaded  the  right  man  eventually,  after  torturing  iiiiii 
terribly,  although  I  was  not  a  witness  to  the  torture.  The  Canton  iimn 
was  worth  some  money  in  his  own  country,  and  they  were  trying  to  jjet 
it  from  him.  The  gentleman  who  was  murdered  was  Mr.  Dore  of  tlie 
British  Navy.  English  and  American  marines  were  at  the  execution 
to  see  it  carried  through.  I  have  known  prisoners  committed  for  piiacy 
and  burglary  escape  through  sums  of  money,  and  others  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  mandarins  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  court  do 
not  serve  in  each  case.  They  choose  them  by  the  tribunal  for  that 
service.  Witnesses  are  sworn  in  their  own  form  of  oath.  In  the  mixed 
court  in  Shanghai  they  swear  them  by  an  oath  on  a  piece  of  pa|)er 
read  to  them,  and  then  lighted  from  a  light  on  the  magistrate's  tahle 
and  burned,  repeating  the  words  that  are  on  the  paper  until  it  is 
burned  up,  and  then  he  breaks  it  in  ashes.  It  does  not  cause  them  to 
tell  the  truth.  In  China  where  I  have  been  there  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  'great  deal  of  regard  for  human  life,  but  there  is  no  humanity  to 
the  sick.  I  have  seen  cripples  and  sick  people  turned  out  upon  the 
streets  to  die  there,  and  they  have  died.  There  is  a  certain  number  of 
sick  that  they  take  to  the  Joss-houses  and  leave  them  outside  of  the  dooi's, 
and  passers-by  can  give  them  any  money  they  like  to  give  them  ;  otiiera 
are  left  out  on  the  side-walks  not  near  any  Joss-house  at  all,  and  left  to 
die.  I  suppose  I  have  taken  up  over  300  dead  Chinamen  during  luy  .stay 
there. 

I  have  never  seen  sodomy  committed  l)etween  man  and  man,  but  I  have 
seen  it  with  beasts,  and  detected  them  in  the  act — with  hogs,  dogs,  and 
ducks — but  not  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  They  were  committed  by  the 
municipal  law.  Every  refreshment  house  is  a  gambling  house ;  they  license 
them.  Prostitution  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  degrading  occupation ;  it  in 
carried  on  openly.  I  know  of  rich  persons  in  Shanghai  who  bought  tlie 
wives  they  married.  Have  known  people  leaving  their  wives  to  people 
they  are  in  debt  to  in  lieu  of  such  debt.  They  marry  prostitutes  out  of 
the  houses. 

Shanghai  is  a  walled  city  about  three  miles  and  a  half  around.  Inside 
the  wall  is  the  city.  Outside  there  are  50,000  northern  Chinamen  and  20,000 
or  25,000  Cantonese.  They  are  not  of  the  lowest  class.  One-third  of  them 
in  proportion  to  population  are  superior  to  luhose  in  the  city  of  Canton; 
but  they  were  very  bad  indeed.  As  a  general  thing  the  people  inside 
Shanghai  are  worse  than  those  outside. 

No  difficulty  in  proving  perjury  against  them. 

Never  heard  of  intermarriage  between  Europeans  and  Chinese;  they 
cohabit  together  and  buy  them.  Have  seen  a  few  half-breed  children,  half 
of  whom  are  Qerman,  a  part  English  and  the  rest  American. 

The  lower  class  of  people  are  generally  idle  and  mostly  live  by  stealing 
rice,  padi,  and  other  articles.  In  the  shops  they  are  not  idle,  they  support 
themselves  ;  but  the  coolies  are  idle  and  are  thieves. 

Chinese  sailors  are  employed  on  vessels  belonging  to  the  Pacific  iSteam- 
ship  Company.     They  make  pretty  good  sailors,  but  in  case  of  tire  or » 
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storm  at  sea  they  go  to  their  quarters.     They  could  not  save  ii  ship  iit  sea 
in  danger. 

The  authorities  are  not  very  prompt  in  administering  justice  for  outrages  .lumirc  not 
committed  on  foreigners  if  the  culprit  is  a  wealthy  ntan,  but  if  a  poor  man  ""'""" 
it  Would  be  administered  right  away. 


Mrs.  SoPHROMA  Swift,  a  resident  of  San   Francisco  for   twenty-three  SWIFT, 
years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  many  industries  of  this  city,  especial- 
ly with  reference  to  my  own  sex  who  have  to  support  thenist'lves.  I  often 
receive  letters  from  my  friends  in  the  east  in  regard  to  coming  here  for 
employment.  I  answer  that  the  avenues  which  were  once  open  here  to 
immigration  from  eastern  places  are  all  filled  up.  At  one  time  there  wius  a 
large  number  of  young  girls  in  the  shoe  factories.  Many  of  them,  under  my 
supervision,  went  into  places  and  learned  to  fit  shoes.  Immediately  after  that 
the  Chinese  came  in,  taking  the  labor  from  the  women  as  well  as  from  their 
fathers  and  brothers.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  regard  to  shirt-making. 
Aboat  ten  years  ago  they  commenced  manufacturing  them  here  by  women. 
Very  soon  the  Chinese  came  in,  making  the  shirts  for  forty  cents  which 
V  e  had  a  dollar  apiece  for.  Then  the  button-hole  work,  the  finishing, 
waa  given  to  women,  for  which  they  got  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a 
dozen,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  sixt)  cents  a  dozen  for  fiiiisiiing  up.  That 
was  the  first  of  the  Chinese  taking  our  work.  From  that  they  went  to 
sewing  machines,  and  now  the  fluting  that  is  made  to  put  on  ladies' 
dresses,  the  hemming,  the  heavy  work  in  dress-making,  is  done  in 
many  instances  by  Chinamen.  The  same  in  regard  to  fluting  that 
ladies  wear  around  their  necks ;  that  is  done  by  Chinamen.  All  the 
avenues  that  they  can  step  in  and  fill  they  have  filled.  Where  a  man 
used  to  do  the  work,  having  a  small  family,  the  wife  doing  her  own  work, 
perhaps  educating  three  or  four  children,  the  Chinaman  does  the  work  and 
the  man  is  thrown  out  of  employment.  I  have  many  times  gone  to  diflfer- 
ent  places  for  situations  for  children  and  have  found  Chinamen  filling  the 
places  that  children  should  occupy.  The  Chinese  do  the  principal  wash- 
ing of  San  Francisco.  The  eflfort  for  the  education  of  the  Chinese  to 
Christianity  ha«  taken  the  bread  from  our  little  girls  and  little  boys,  and 
from  our  husbands  and  fathers.  The  Protestant  people  have  encouraged 
it. 

I  think  their  bad  moral  condition  is  purely  the  result  of  slave-labor. 
We  are  in  a  city  where  the  lower  industries  are  filled  by  slave-labor,  or 
coolie-labor,  which  is  the  same.  The  lighter  industries  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Chinese.  The  elder  children  of  the  early  immigrants  have  grown 
to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  they  have  three  or  four  smaller  ones. 
The  children  say :  "  I  am  not  going  into  anybody's  house  and  work  with 
Chinamen."  The  women,  the  mothers,  have  attempted  to  step  out  into 
outside  employments  requiring  brain-work,  and  they  have  foun<l  it  very 
hard  to  find  employment  outside  when  they  could  not  find  it  at  home. 
You  can  find  them  now  in  nrany  places  where  you  would  not  wish  your 
sisters,  or  mothers,  or  wivfes  to  be,  not  because  they  ^  any  worse  than 
yours  but  circumstances  have  drivan  them  there  fr  .  want  of  employ- 
ment. When  immigrants  do  come  here  they  find  th'  ci-ops  harvested  in 
haste  by  the  Chinese  Even  our  native  Indians  cry  aloud  on  account  of 
this  population  of  coolies.     The  Indians  used  to  come  into  Sonoma  and 
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v<wted,  and  get  work  to  do,  an<l  take  wheat  and  liai-ley  and  uariy  it  l>'V>'k 
to  the  hillH  for  the  winter.     They  cannot  have  that  work  now. 

I  LonHider  the  e.xintenve  of  the  lioodlumH  is  owing  to  the  Cliinese  liciii;; 
here. 

The  ChineHe  make  ovenvlls  worn  by  men,  make  stockings,  knit  ai 
factories,  make  undershirts  and  drawers  at  our  factf)rie8  ;  the  Iimih.. 
wliich  were  occupied  once  hy  women  are  occupietl  now  l»y  (Jliinese.  They 
make  all  the  work  that  is  done  on  sewing  machines  sucli  as  gentli-iiu'ii's 
shirts.  In  early  days  the  price  for  making  a  shirt  was  iw  high  as  two  iiml 
a  half  and  three  dollars,  ten  years  ago  it  wivs  a  dollar  and  a  half,  >'\'4.\\\ 
years  ago  you  could  contract  hy  the  100  for  a  dollar  apiece  furnishinj; 
your  own  nuiterial. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lie  misundersto4Kl  in  regarrl  to  the  religious  tiuestiomit' 
Protestants  a-ssisting  Chinese.  I  do  not  cliarge  them  with  attemptin<,'  ii> 
do  us  a  wrong,  hut  they  stepped  out  to  save  these  poor  heathen  souls, 
a  thing  these  heathen  do  not  appreciate,  while  at  the  same  time  they  nrv 
taking  l)rea<l  from  their  own  children.  If  the  church  hiul  never  tnkcn  h 
step  to  assist  these  Chinese,  they  would  never  have  occupied  the  position 
in  private  residences  that  they  do.  The  higher  classes  liave  encourii;,'e<l 
it  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  nation.  A  Chinese  hoy  attends  Sutuliiy 
school  t.o  learn  to  retwl  and  write,  and  then  a  situation  is  found  for  liiiiiat 
a  dollar  a  week.  As  soon  as  he  has  worked  one  week  lie  will  pick  up  tlif  use 
of  every  utensil  around  the  house.  The  ne.xt  week  they  take  him  fnnii  that 
place  and  get  him  $2.50  ;  and  with  a  cla.ss  of  poor  people  who  ciiimot 
keep  sflrvants,  the  mother  is  compelled  to  teach  these  young  Chiii;iiiit'ii, 
so  that  they  may  go  into  another  family  and  get  l)etter  wages.  Almost  all 
our  |)eople  employ  Chinese  servants. 

A  very  large  number  of  women  are  now  out  of  employment.  The  most 
natural  industry,  her  natunil  sphere,  is  making  home  what  it  should  hf 
I  would  not  call  them  house-servants,  for  I  do  not  consider  there  is  any 
more  service  in  a  woman  working  in  a  house  than  a  man  workinj;  in  h 
store.  If  lalK)r  is  service  then  it  comes  under  that  name.  Donnstic 
servants  get  from  |15  to  1$20  ;  a  axtk  from  $30  to  840,  according  to  tlif 
amount  of  work.  Chinamui,  as  domestic  servants,  work  for  from  i^\  uji 
to  ^50  or  |i60.  They  do  not  like  to  work  for  poor  people  who  have  not 
jewelry,  diamonds,  and  silver,  and  a  great  deal  of  provisions  on  hand  tliat 
they  can  carry  off".  They  are  consideretl  amongst  some  people  ;,"mkI 
cooks.  They  attend  to  just  one  biiinch  ;  not  like  our  women  who  liuM'to 
do  sewing,  all  the  house-work,  take  care  of  children,  and  do  washiiij,'  luul 
ironing.  As  servants,  the  Chinese  are  not  reliable.  When  a  wonmn  i* 
classed  as  a  servant  and  the  Chinese  are  clas.sed  as  servants,  and  slie  is 
put  in  the  same  catalogue,  to  eat  in  the  same  kitchen,  at  the  same  tahic 
and  sleep  in  the  same  cellar  or  in  the  .same  garret,  she  will  not  work  in 
private  families  where  Chinese  are  employed. 

Shirts  made  by  the  Chinese  are  no  cheaper.  Their  lalwr  makos  tlif 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  making  money 
regardless  of  the  humanitarian  rights  of  our  people. 

The  surplus  of  coolie-labor  prevents  our  valleys  from  being  oiciiiiied 
with  the  best  of  our  American  people. 

The  great  obstacle  hi  the  way  of  lal)or  to  the  lalwring  clas.s  heiv, 
particularly  to  my  own  sex,  is  the  aversion  to  lalior  with  this  inferior 
race.  They  look  upon  it  as  degrading.  Where  a  second  girl  is  wanted 
in  a  family  where  they  keep  two  or  three — a  coachman,  a  cook,  and  a  sjiil 
for  the  dining-room,  if  a  Chinaman  is  in  the  kitchen,  the  girl  will  not  go. 
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hikI  ifice  vemd.  If  they  have  a  Chiiiainiiii  in  the  ^lircleii  niid  an  ermncl  lioy 
the  \>eat  woman  cook  will  not  go,  beoause  shi^  will  not  mix  with  them. 
They  might  get  employment  if  they  woulil  work  with  this  inferior  race. 


IiiiliiHtrioH  in 
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tti'i'  I'liKitKuil. 


Alkxandek  Baolam,  Assessor  of  the  city  of  Kan  Francisco,  and  a  h)ng  BADLAM. 
reftident,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  result  of  enquiries  through  my  department  and  information  fur- 
uikhed  by  the  deputies  sent  out  by  me  the  last  few  days  to  gather  statistics, 
JH  iu<  follows  :  I  tind  Chinamen  engage<l  in  the  following  industries  : — In  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  about  '2,800  ;  cigar  boxes,  alK)ut  350  ;  in  clothing,  in 
cludingoveralls,  shirts,  etc.,  about  3,250  ;  vegetable  |)edlers  and  gardenei*s. 
al>out  2,500— it  may  reach  a  little  over  that  ;  in  laundries,  about  1,200  ; 
merchants,  about  1,000,  engagetl  in  various  occupations.  Tho,se  who 
engage  almost  exclusively  in  gambling  aniount  to  between  1,.'J00  and  2,00('. 
Tliey  are  marked  down  as  professional  gambhn's.  The  lal>oring  men 
among  the  merchants,  porters,  etc.,  amount  to  G.'iO  ;  in  the  match  factories, 
engaged  in  making  matchas,  aliout  100  or  150  ;  in  boots  and  shoes,  from 
1,500  to  2,000— a  little  nearer  2,000  ;  in  woolen  mills,  from  500  t«  700. 
There  was  a  much  larger  number  than  this  in  the  woolen  mills,  but  their 
places  have  been  tilled  by  white  labor,  and  they  are  being  tilled  now. 
They  are  changing  them.      Engaged  in  making  white  shirts  there  are  only 

II  little  over  100.  There  were  several  hundreds  in  that  business,  but 
they  are  changing  to  wl. '  t  labor,  l)elieving  it  to  be  more  lulvantageous. 

III  tanneries  about  400 ;  engaged  exclusively  in  making  slippers,  a  little 
over  1,000  ;  restaurant  keepers  and  those  engaged  in  Chinese  restaurants, 
from  700  to  800  ;  in  and  about  Joss-houses,  attendants,  etc.,  \'ery  nearly 
100  ;  fishermen  from  1,100  to  1,200.  House-.servants  we  have  estimated 
i)y  taking  five  or  six  blocks  in  a  locality,  and  we  estimate  the  number  at 
from  5,000  to  6,000  as  house-servants,  cooks,  etc.  We  have  taken 
difterent  wards  and  gone  around  the  block,  taking  perhaps  twenty  blocks 
in  the  city  as  an  avei-age,  and  then  taking  the  number  of  houses  and 
residences.  Dealers  in  old  junks  and  chiffoniers,  or  rag  pickers,  from  500 
to  i  U  J ;  that  would  include  a  class  of  persons  who  get  around  in  the 
morning  and  take  plank  from  sidewalks,  and  appropriate  whatever  they 
can  pick  up  during  the  time  the  police  are  off  duty,  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  moining.  Engaged  in  canning  fruit,  pickles,  etc.,  2,200  ;  Chinese 
brokers,  a  little  over  100.  There  are  several  othei-  smaller  establishments 
that  they  did  not  consider  worth  taking.  The  whole  of  the  population  is 
estimated  at  30,000.  These  statistics  add  up  30, 1 50.  There  are  probably 
-'00  or  300  loafers  who  do  not  do  anything,  and  something  like  100 
engaged  in  driving  express  waggons,  where  they  iiave  their  own.  The 
women  were  not  estiniate<l.  The  Chinese  occupy  about  nine  blocks  in 
Chijiatown. 

The  as.sessable  worth  of  real  estate  in  Han  Francisco  in  round  numlwrs 
is  $1»0,000,000,  and  personal  about  $79,000,000.  The  real  estate  assessed 
to  Chinamen  does  not  amount  to  anything,  perhaps  $100,000  will  cover  it ; 
their  personal  property  was  assessed  this  year  in  round  figures  at  .$500,000. 
ITie  poll-tax  refers  to  all  classes  alike  ;  it  is  $2  until  July,  and  $3  after 
■luly  and  until  January,  and  after  January  $4. 

In  the  aasessment  of  Chinamen  we  have  a  great  deal  of  difhculty,  the 
deputies  reporting  that  they  cannot  believe  any  of  them.  When  and 
wherever  we  find  their  property,  we  assess  them  in  the  same  proportion 
of  value  as  white  people.  As  to  their  paying  theii-  taxes  I  cainiot  tell  how 
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far  they  are  delinquent.     With  the  itoU-tax  we  have  more  difficulty  with 
them  than  any  other  class,  because  they  trade  receipts  with   each  other, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  put  a  distinctive  mark  on  them. 
'      The  presence  of  Chinese  in  any  community  has  the  effect  of  hliKhtiii|{ 
the  value  of  real  estate. 

The  property  in  Chinatown  is  owned  by  people  of  all  nationalitifs. 

In  proportion  to  the  population,  in  the  rough,  the  Chinese  pay  inor*' 
poll-tax  than  the  whites.  We  collect  it  from  them  when  they  are  Icuv 
ing  for  China,  it  being  impossible  to  collect  it  where  they  live,  (Jhinaiiifu 
look  so  much  alike. 

The  country  would  have  been  much  better  off  if  no  Chinamen  had  lift'n 
here.  I  think  they  are  a  scourge  in  any  country,  and  this  opinion  is 
held  by  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  whole  community.  Had  tht-v 
not  come  here  the  money  that  they  have  eamsd  and  carried  to  China 
would  have  been  distributed  among  the  poorer  people,  who  would  hii\>' 
benefited  by  it,  and  those  that  have  become  wealthy  out  of  it  would  not 
have  had  so  much. 

In  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties  there  are  very  few  people  who  like  Clii- 
nese  labor  after  having  tried  it.  For  the  wheat  crop  they  are  not  of  any 
use.  They  are  skilled  in  some  little  industries,  fcuch  as  in  woolen  mills, 
factories,  cigar-making,  etc.,  but  take  the  farming  interest  there  an-  nioif 
white  people  engaged  than  Chinamen. 

Merchants  putting  up  signs  stating  that  they  do  not  employ  Chiiianifii 
in  the  production  of  their  goods  is  one  evidence  of  public  opinion  af,'iiiMst 
them,  but  this  does  not  amount  to  much.  I  think  the  industries  wniiid 
have  been  on  a  better  basis  if  they  had  not  the  Chinese  labor. 

One  per  cent,  per  month  is  the  interest  required  in  investment  of  cuiii 
tal.  A  great  many  industries  carried  on  by  white  labor  pay  more  than  tliat— 
foundries  and  machinery,  for  instance.  The  manufacture  of  wowlen- 
ware  and  brooms  and  brushes,  etc.,  is  carried  on  by  Chinamen.  This 
could  be  carried  on  successfully  without  them.  Our  idle  population  is  niade 
idle  through  cheap  labor. 

A  surplus  of  labor  here,  thousands  of  men  being  out  of  employment. 
Never  did  believe  much  in  the  Christianizing  of  the  heathen.  I  liave 
observed  a  deterioration  of  morals  among  the  whites.  Chinatown  is 
extending.     They  lease  property  the  same  as  other  people  do. 

On  being  recalled  the  witness  denied  that  the  poll-tax  was  collected 
from  the  Chinese  on  their  landing  from  the  steamers.  They  aie  no; 
residents  until  they  have  been  here  six  months.  No  attention  is  piid  to 
any  one  on  arriving. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  property  upon  which  the  Chinese  pay  tuxes  is 
about  $600,000  — a  little  over.  At  $2.12  they  would  pay  into  the 
treasury  about  $11,000. 
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San  Francisco,  October  26th,  1S76. 
Cameron  H.  Kino,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  constitution  of  the  Anti-Chinese  Union  provides  for  the  forniatioii  I 
of  clubs  throughout  the  state  and  no  club  can  become  a  member  of  the 
organization  without  adopting  a  constitution  which  embodies  articles  to 
protect  the  Chinese.     In  this  city  there  are  3,000  or  4,000  active  incmliers 
formed  <if  all  classes — including  lawyers  and  other  professional  men    iilto- 1 
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gtither  respectable  people,  mostly  workiii((nieii.     TheHe  clubs  have  had  an 
influence  in  prefierving  the  peace  and  protecting  Chinese  residents.     I 
think  they  have  had  a  very  Iteneticial  effect. 
The  following  is  the  constitution  of  the  Union  : — 

"CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ANTI-CH1NB8E  UNION. 

"  Articlk  1, 

"  ffanif. 

"  SWTION  1.— This  Association  shall  he  called  the  "The  Anti-Chinese  Union. 

"  ARTin.K  2. 

"  Obarcl8. 

"Section  l.-Its  objects  are  to  protect  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  Objects  of  the 
the  degrading  influences  of  Chinese  labor  in  any  fomi ;  to  discourage  and  stop  Antl-(Jhtne8o 
any  further  Qiinese  immigration ;  to  compel  the  Chinese  living  in  the  United  t'n'o"- 
States  to  withdraw  from  the  country ;  and  to  unite,  centralize,  and  direct  the 
Anti-Chinese  strength  of  our  country  t.o  the  end  that  goo<l  order  and  harmony 
may  prevail,  that  no  law  may  lie  violated,  and  the  great  objects  herein  cnii- 
inernted  may  lie  fully  accomplished  by  the  use  of  lawful  means. 

"  Anrici.K  3. 

"  Skction  1.— This  association  shall  be  comjwsed  of  the  officers  of,  and  five  Constitution. 
(5)  delegaten   from  each  anti-Chinese  club  in  this  State,  which  sliali  adopt  a 
constitution  in  harmony  witii  the  constitution  of  this  association. 

"  Section  2.— Each  anti-Chinese  club  in  this  State,  desiring  representation  in 
this  association  hereafter,  shall  adopt  a  constitution  which  shall  among  other 
things  contain  the  following  provisions  :— 

"  1.  That  each  member  oftnat  club  shall  pledge  himself  to  abide  by  and  obey 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  that  club,  and  not  to  employ  Chinese  lalH>r,  not 
to  purchase  any  goods  from  any  person  who  employs  Chinese  labor,  and  not  in 
»uy  manner  to  sustain,  foster,  or  encourage  either  the  Chinese  or  those  who 
".mploy  them. 

"  2.  That  measures  shall  be  taken  by  that  club  to  ascertain  and  publish  the 
names  of  persons  and  corporations  employing  Chinese,  and  when  so  oflicially 
announced  bv  that  club,  or  by  any  other  regular  anti-Chinese  cluH  lielonging  to 
this  association,  as  a  supporter  of  Chinese  lalxir,  no  member  shall  thereafter 
purchase  any  article  or  commodities  from  such  person  or  corporation,  or  iiestow 
patronage  upon  such  person  or  corporation  in  any  form  whatever.  No  member 
iihall  vote  for  any  Chinese  employer  for  any  office  whatever. 

"  3.  That  any  member  of  that  ciub  violating  his  pledge  may  be  fined  in  an 
amount  to  be  flxed  by  the  club,  or  if  the  offence  is  a  grave  one,  such  member 
nuy,  iu  the  discretion  of  the  club,  be  expelled.  If  a  member  be  so  expelled, 
the  various  clubs  belonging  to  the  association  shall  be  notified  thereof.  No 
member  of  that  club  shall  recognize  or  hold  any  intercourse,  social  or  other- 
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wise,  with  any  person  so  expellea  from  any  club  belonging  to  this  organieation, 
"4.  That  only  lawful  means  shall  be  used  in  the  suppression  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese  from  the  United  States.    The  club  shall 
not  arm  its  menrmers,  nor  organize  itself  into  a  military  company. 

"5.  That  the  club,  and  each  member  thereof,  shall  refrain  from  molesting, 
abusing,  or  maltreating  Chinamen  and  discourage  and  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  unprovoked  assaults  upon  Chinese  restaurants. 

"  Section  3.— The  anti-Chinese  Union  will  not  hereafter  recognize  any  anti- 
Chinese  club,  until  such  club  shall  have  adopted  a  constitution  in  accordance 
I  herewith. 

"  Article  4. 

"  Section  1.— Any  person  aggrieved  bv  the  action  of  any  club  belonging  to  this 
ausociation  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  such  club  to  this 
I  association  ;  and  the  decision  of  this  association  shall  be  final,  and  each  club 
|uelongin<i;  hereto  shall  respect  and  enforce  such  decision. 

"  Article  6. 

"Section  1.— Questions  of  a  political,  partisan  character,  or  incompatible  with  Non-politicol. 
[the  true  aim  of  this  association,  shall  not  be  allowed  for  debate;  nor  shall 
I  politics  ever  be  discussed  in  this  association,  or  in  ithe  clubs  which  compose  it, 
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except  MH  it  D)»y  In>  ciiiinuctcd  with  the  true  nliJM-tHand  ip.i«r«Ht  of  thJN  HHHixiii 
tioii  and  the  prlnclpleH  wlilcli  it  eii|ioum.-M. 

"  AltTICI.K  II. 

"8Kt;Tio.N  I. -TIiIm  coiiHtitutloii  can  only  be  amended  liy  RivinK  oh»-  wci-j*'" 
notice  of  intention  ho  to  do  to  the  necretary,  at  a  rcKiilar  ni(>«>tin((,  stall nx  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  nineiulment. 

"  ARTIOI.K  7. 

"  Skction  1.— The  oHicerH  of  thlM  lutHoclation  hIiuII  consiitt  of  one  preHlilfiit,  inn 
virie-preaidentH,  and  hucIi  u  number  of  honorary  vice-preHldentH  aa  the  cluli  Hhitll 
elect,  a  recording  secretary,  a  correH|iondinK  MHrretary  and  a  treaauro'  mid  nn 
executive  eonunitteu  conHlHtiiiK  of  Hve  (5)  menilMni  elected  by  the  ■ 

"  Slu^TlUN  ii.  -The  duties  nf  the  several  oltlcurH  Hhall  Iw  such  an  UHUuily  ii|i|m'I' 
tain  to  the  olllcc,  and  also  such  an  this  aHscH-iation  may  'o'reafter  pntNcrilH*. 

"  Skction  3. -Tiie  oWcerH  ahall  lie  elected  immedlatel,  jK>n  the  adiiplion  nf 
this  conHtltution,  and  every  six  months  thereafter." 

ThiMe  aiiti-coulie  clulw  reuroseiit  till  iiiitioiiiilitieM  and  the  ui)Miiliei'slii|i 
i8  coniinefl  tn  no  religion.  [Exti-actK  here  reiul  of  the  coiwtitution  nf  tlic 
aiiti-conlie  clul*  of  the  11th  ward  reKpeuting  nieinliera  of  the  cluli  ii<it 
employing  Chinese.]  There  are  <iver  twenty  leagueH  in  the  county  (if  Sim 
Francinco,  averaging  considerably  over  100  inenibent  each. 

Chinene  lalior  liiiH  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  liilmi,  tlic 
laboring  man  diHliking  to  work  heside  a  Chiuaniau  feeling  that  hi<  is  not 
hiK  Kociat  equal  ;  it  han,  to  a  cei'tain  extent,  the  Hame  tendeiitiy  that  sIhm' 
labor  had  in  the  south  formerly — lieing  diflhonorable  labor  liecause  it  wil^ 
not  free  labor.  [Reference  was  here  made  to  another  article  of  the  con 
stitution  of  the  1 1th  wawl  club  respectii;)?  the  publishing  of  names  of  tliosc 
who  employed  Chinese  lalior.]  The  eftectof  the  article  has  been,  in  iimny 
cases,  to  induce  those  who  employed  Chinese  to  discharge  them  ;  tlie  real 
object  of  the  club  beitig  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Chinese  by  any  U'jii\\ 
means.  Similar  provisions  are  undoubtedly  in  the  constitutions  of  tlu' 
clubs  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  [  had  applications  from  the  inteiioi-  for 
the  names  of  parties  employing  Chinese  -especially  shoe  nianufactui'i'i's  — 
so  that  they  could  stop  trading  with  them.    The  list  is  not  now  pubiislied. 

White  men,  as  a  rule,  cannot  live  on  the  wages  the  Chinamen  furnish 
labor  for.  One  of  the  objections  to  their  employment  is  the  cheiipiit's.'i  of 
their  labor,  that  they  can  live  so  cheaply  —ten  cents  a  day — that  it  wouifl 
force  all  the  white  labor  out  of  the  market.  Cheap  labor  does  not  nmkf 
the  product  any  clieaper.  Competition  would  eventually  lower  the  price. 
There  is  considerable  difference  between  Chiitese  lalmr  and  lalnji-siu iii).' 
machinery.  The  Chinese  are  lalwr-saving  machines  applied  to  all  purposes. 
[f  a  sewing  machine  is  run  by  a  Chinaman  then  there  are  two  lalior-saviiii,' 
machines,  doubling  the  dithculty  of  the  laborer.  The  wife  of  a  menilier  of 
the  anti-coolie  league  will  not  buy  from  a  Chinese  pedler  or  any  one  whom 
she  has  good  reason  to  suppose  buys  of  Chinese,  and  I  presume  a  Imp' 
jiumber  of  the  members  do  the  same. 

There  are  many  similarities  betweon  the  free-trade  (juestion  aiul  tlie 
cheap  labor  question.  Our  prices  of  grain  and  other  articles  are  go^•e^n«l 
by  the  supply  and  demand  and  not  by  the  cost  of  production.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  individual  if  he  could  produce  cheaply,  Ijecause  he  would 
make  a  greater  profit.  All  other  things  being  equal,  a  laborer  v,J\o  receivw 
$2.50  R  day  is  more  likely  to  live  well,  and  to  lay  by  a  margu>  of  wage*. 
than  where  he  receives  twenty-five  cents.  The  better  labor  is  paid,  the 
better  for  the  laborer  :  but  if  it  costs  proportionately  to  live  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  difference.  It  is  not  the  money  that  is  the  vi>lue  nt| 
labor,  it  is  what  it  will  buy. 
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Til*'  third  article  of  the  cDimtitutioii    Ih  to  (limouniKe  liiid  Htop  luiy  fur- 
ther (.^hiiiese  iiiiinignitioii,  iiiul  to  urgo  the  withdrnwiil  of  tlie  (!hiufst>  from 
the  country,  and  ix  a  pui-t  of  tiie  constitution  of  all  tlie  ';lulm  iit  the  pi  cHeiit 
iiioiii»'iit.     They  would  lie  willinu  to  accent  a  iiuNliKcatioii  in  the  shape  of  Hu'imiichlmw 
H  inn  It  to  arrivalH  and  an  oxcetw  ol  '    ■    rtuivH  creatiii};  a  constant  dram  HiiTinK  ui  itiropi  u 
nil  the  ChineNe  here     liutiun^  the  iiniiii)       ''Hi  so  that  the  eniij{ratioii  will  Iil,r"'"iV,|i'iV,II)''\i,,, 
t'Xeve<l  it.  liniiilKratlun, 

LuIhm'  will  go  where  it  can  he  piiid  t'ree  lalmr  is  the  right  to  follow 
wliiitever  vocation  one  please;,  undei  all  the  •niis  one  plcnses. 
Tlierc  are  two  parties  to  loi  .ute  free  liitioi-,  the  employer  iM'ing  Kmc.  lulHir. 
frtr  to  employ  upon  such  ti  niis  as  he  'lUi,  and  that  without  punish- 
iiii'iit.  Tn  the  i-iwe  of  prohihiling  i'  employer  from  employing  a 
ertaiii  claMi  of  laiK)r  under  the  pain  .  Ii.m  ing  Ins  liusiness  cut  ot)',  I  would 
simply  say  that  free  lalior  conihines  t<i  protect  itself  against  slave  lahor. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  white  ■  "n  to  take  that  step.  I  think 
white  o|i«rativeM  are  heing  tuken  in  at  the  difterent  factories  to  replace  the 
Chinese. 

Tlie  Chinese  civiliaition  and  oar  own  are  very  diHerent  ;  and  Cliiin'seare 
a  very  undesirable  class  of  citizens.  I  do  not  think  they  can  iit^similate.  it 
would  be  impossible  for  an  American  to  live  like  a  Cliinaman  and  bn 
received  into  the  society  of  American  peo})le,  and  if  any  white  people  lived 
it.s  the  Chinaiuen  do  under  ground  and  crowded  iliey  would  beooiiie  diseased 
and  sickly  aiid  inca|>able  of  (>erforming  their  lalior. 

The  condition  of  our  artisans  and  our  inechunics  is  bottvr  in  this  city 
tlmii  luiy  other  city  in  the  union  probably. 


Cnnnul  luiiiiinilHlo. 


|.M.\UR1(;eC  Bi,akk,  a  long  resident  of  the  city,  and  Judge  of  the  iiiuiii-  BLAKE. 
fijial  criminal  court  for  eleven  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


Chinese  witnesses  pay  less  attention  to  our  oaths  than   whit»f  witnesses, 
I  those  appearing  as  witnesses  being  generally  friends  of  th<  criminals  and 
liiot    of    the   lietter   class  of  Chinamen.      1  think   Chinese    immigration  ciiincso  immiKra- 
lought  to  be  discouraged   but  not   stoppe<l.      It  would  be  iK^tter  for  the  ',',"""''?''' V'l'!'; 
ImDiiiiunity    to    have     white     labor   to     do    the     work     than     the    Chi-  not  HtuppiMl. 
luese,  because  a  white  man  will    probably  make  a  citizen  and    be  goo<l 
Ifor  something  besides  labor,  but  Chinamen  never  will.     Ther<^  are  .some 
liHces  (if  white  men  w'.o  make  bettei-  laborers  than  othei'  races,  but  I  do 
liiot  mean  to  say  that   i   do  not  think,  as  far  as  mere  lalior  is  concerned, 
Ithat  the  Chinese  are  not  good  laborers.      I  think   they  are  very  indus-  Indimtriouii. 
ItinouK. 

The  police  have  a  great  deal  of  ditticulty  in  hunting  up  testimony,  but  I'ogtlinony. 
jl  think  Chinamen  are  easily  convicted.    He  will  deny  everything,  usually, 
laiKl  when  put  upon  the  stand  wilt  tell  a  story  that  will  convict  him.     He 
not,  as  a  white  man  would  have    any  idea  of  telling  a  retvsonable 

ory  in  his  own  excuse.  I  think  Juries  are  a  trifle  swifter  in  convicting 
|«  Chinauian  than  a  white  man,  as  a  general  thing.  I  think  that  this 
Iseutinient  that  divides  the  cor>imunity  to  some  extent  influences  Jurors. 
iThe  defendant  can  testify  for  himself  if  he  cluM)ses.  I  have  .seen  cases 
Ithat  depended  on  Chinese  witnesses  where  the  testimony  seemed  to  be 
ym  fair,  but  I   have  noticed  a  good  many  cases  where  the  witnesses 

emed  to  have  had  a  story  that  must  have  been  the  result  of  conference 
K  themselves.  The  interpreter,  if  asked  a  question  as  to  the  cha- 
'  of  a  witness  almost  always  answers  that  he  is  a  good  pei-son.     They 
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Perjury. 


OEOROE. 


Employment  of 
ChineBe  not 
decreasing. 


Chinese  laborers 
cheap  and  there- 
fore an  injury. 


get  into  a  formal  way  of  interpreting.  They  say  that  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  give  the  nicer  shades  of  meaning  and  distinction  in  the  Chi- 
nese language,  and  it  often  happens  that  they  will  say  this  man  speaks  a 
particular  dialect  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  understand  it. 

Perjury  is  committed  daily  in  the  court  over  which  I  preside,  by  all 
olaases  of  witnesses — whites,  Chinese,  and  blacks. 

I  know  of  one  case  of  a  Chinaman  being  pajtloned,  and  very  soon  aftpi- 
wards  being  sent  over  again. 


Labor-saving  nin- 
cliinery  reduced 
wages. 


Distinction 
between  oheap  In- 
bor  and  highly 
paid. 


Henry  Qeorge,  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  and  Gas-Meters  Inspector, 
sworn  and  examined : 

My  observation  leads  me  to  a  totally  different  conclusion  from  that 
stated  by  Col.  Bee  that  the  employment  of  Chinese  is  decreasing.  I  have 
observed  that  they  are  getting  into  new  trades,  for  instance  they  are  now 
going  into  deep  mining.  Lately  they  have  been  going  into  agricultuie, 
besides  the  various  trades.  There  is  a  Chinaman  running  a  printing  press 
in  this  city,  and  up  about  Marysville  they  are  digging,  as  well  as  working 
as  foundrymen  and  coppersmiths.  They  prevent  immigration  by  lowering 
the  rate  of  wages.  If  you  go  east  on  the  Union  Pacific,  after  a  while 
you  fail  to  lind  the  Chinese  domestic  and  are  waited  upon  by  white  girls, 
If  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  all  these  places  v  '  would 
have  white  girls,  and  they  would  in  due  course  become  married  and  make 
a  permanent  population.  The  es.sential  thing  about  Chinese  laborers  is 
that  they  are  cheap,  and  an  injury,  by  reducing  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
not  lowering  the  price  of  the  articles  they  produce.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  rate  of  wages  enters  into  the  cost  of  production. 

If  two  establishments  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  one 
employing  Chinese  labor  twenty-tive  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  otlier  em 
ploying  whites,  the  shoes  of  the  former  would  not  be  twenty-five  |)i^r  cent. 
cheaper;  their  labor  would  be;  but  so  far  a.s  labor  enters  into  the 
cost  of  manufacture  it  would  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  less,  and  tli'^y  cnulii 
sell  at  a  lower  rate  and  make  the  same  profit  a«  the  one  employii. ;  whit« 
labor.  The  higher  the  price  of  lal)or,  the  greater  is  its  efficiency.  In  the  cast 
of  the  reduction  of  wages  you  would  not  increase  the  efficiency  o:"  lalxir; 
you  would  merely  decrease  the  share  in  the  product  which  the  lalwiw 
got.  The  effect  of  a  labor-saving  machine  and  of  cheap  manual  iiilw  i) 
the  same  on  the  co.st  of  production,  with  this  difference:  it  niijiht  \* 
the  same  .so  far  as  the  employer  was  concerned,  but  it  is  a  very  (iitfei'ent 
thing  to  the  community  at  large.  In  the  one  case  you  increase  the  ei^icienct 
of  labor  ;  in  the  other  you  merely  decrease  the  laborer's  share  in  the  pn>| 
duct  and  you  may  even  lower  the  efficiency  of  labor.  For  instance,  if  the  prfr 
duct  were  i$100,000  and  a  labor-saving  machine  inci-eased  that  aiiiounti 
twenty -five  per  cent.,  you  would  have  a  product  of  Ijl  25,000  to  be  (lividn 
among  all  concerned ;  but  if  you  merely  reduce  the  rate  of  wflges  yoii  wouM 
simply  have  your  product  of  $100,000,  the  only  difference  being  that  theeaij 
ployer  would  get  more  and  the  employees  less  ;  in  other  words  labor-sav 
machinery  makes  the  whole  community  richer  ;  it  enables  us  to  produce  nii 
with  the  same  amount  of  labor  ;  reduction  of  wages  does  no  such  thrnj. 

In  the  matter  of  building  ships,  Adam  Smith  and  Stuart  Mill  emlow 
the  belief  that  American  labor,  although  higher  paid,  is  really  clipa|irt. 
efficiency  considered,  than  English  labor.  Mr.  Brassey,  who  has  woiki 
men  in  almost  all  count'  les  of  the  world,  states  as  the  result  of  his  olis 
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ration  that  the  highest  paid  labor  iu  always  the  cheapest,  efficiency  con- 
sidered. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Chinese  here  learning  the  trafle  of  setting  type, 
but  they  are  employed  in  English  offices  in  the  East  as  compositors,  and 
they  make  excellent  compositors— what  I  mean  by  the  East  is  China  and 
other  countries  there. 

The  theory  advanced  by  those  who  are  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration, 
that  they  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  state,  will  not  hold  water  a  minute. 

The  working  and  mechanical  portion  of  this  city  is^  respectable,  and 
as  to  the  character  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  Chinese  immigration, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  idle  and  dissolute  as  was  stated  liere,  I 
think  it  is  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community  who  are  opposed  to 
Chinese  immigration. 

The  influx  of  Chinese  has  tended  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
its  ultimate  effects  are  precisely  the  same  upon  the  white  race  as  slavery. 
There  is  a  general  distrust  and  perturbation  among  the  mechanical  portion 
n  relation  to  Chinese  labor.  It  is  held  in  lerrorem  over  them  by  their 
employers  that  if  they  do  not  submit  to  their  exactions  as  to  price  of  labor, 
they  will  employ  Chinese,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  some  of  the  employ- 
ers favor  Chinese  immigration. 

High  wages  encourages  provident  habits  and  discouroges  dissipation. 
Cheap  labor  means  degradation  of  the  working  classes,  and  ultimately  their 
reduction  to  the  same  standard  as  the  Chinese. 

The  object  of  trades-unions  is  not  so  nmcli  in  limiting  the  number  of 
operatives  as  to  prevent  en.ployers  from  taking  in  a  lot  of  boys,  teaching 
them  but  a  portion  of  their  trade,  enough  to  make  them  useful  for  a  time, 
and  keeping  then'  doing  that  kind  of  work,  and  to  prevent  too  great  com- 
petition in  the  labor. 

Those  who  are  not  interested  in  making  money  out  of  the  Chinese,  of 
the  intelligent  class,  are  generally  opposed  to  the  continued  immigration 
in  large  numbers  of  Chinese ;  but  I  think  the  wealthy  though  ai-e  generally 
in  favor  of  it. 

There  are  about  30,000   Chinese  here,   the  majorty  of  them  being  at 

nrk.  They  are  industrious  people  generally,  but  they  have  their  idle 
class.     I  think  they  are  \'ery  skilful  laborers. 

The  Irish,  German,  or  Italian  immigrant  who  conies  to  this  country,  and 

e  indolent  at  home,  become  workers  here,  seeing  a  chance  to  better  hi,s 

indition.     The  same  state  of  things  prevails  in  Canada  and  Auati'alia. 

As  to  abrogating  all  our  treaty  relations  with  China  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary,  but  I  would  take  out  the  clause  which  permitted  the  ininiigra- 

ion  of  Chinese  to  this  country,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  ob- 
ectioii  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  government  to  that,  or  to  abrogating 

he  whole. 

My  chief  objection  to  their  admission  to  this  country  is  that  their  stand- 
ard of  comfort  is  lower  than  that  of  our  people.  Another  objection  is 
heir  skill  and  the  facility  with  which  they  take  up  new  employments.  It 
pnahles  them  to  go  one  after  another  into  all  the  trades  and  occupations, 
ucing  wages,  and  ultimately  the  effect  will  be  ^o  drive  out  our  laboring 

ipulation  entirely. 

The  more  trade  we  have  with  China  the  l)etter  for  us ;  the  only  mistake 

in  ojwning  the  doors  to  the  Chinese  population. 

My  opinion  of  the  treaty  is,  that  it  amounts  to  nothing  at  all  except  as 

II  excuse  to  tie  our  hands  and  prevent   us  from  keeping  out  these  China- 
en,  and  that  it  me.y  be  a  restriction  to  legislative  action. 
The  effect  of  the  Chinese  competing  m  the  industries — such  as  the 
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fisheries  and  gardening,  in  which  Italian  immigrantn  are  engaged  ;  the 
cigar-trade,  in  which  Germans  are  engaged ;  and  washing,  in  whicli  our 
women  in  the  east  are  engaged — is  to  take  away  that  inducement  which 
these  poeple  had  to  come  here.  The  Italians  iissimilate  with  iik  and 
become  a  part  and  portion  of  our  body-politic  ;  and  so  with  the  Irish  aiul 
Germans  ;  they  become  citizens  and  in  time  American.  There  is  a 
difference  in  that  respect  between  Chinese  and  other  races. 

Chinese  immigration  brings  with  it  elements  of  destruction  to  oui 
political  and  social  fabric,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  encouraged  to  that 
extent  the  difficulty  is  increased  ;  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  discoumired 
to  that  extent  our  own  family  is  encouraged  and  protected. 

As  a  race  they  would  not  make  fit  citizens  ;  it  is  totally  foreign  to  tlieir 
ideas  ;  and  it  would  be  utterly  destructive  to  our  civilization  to  iiicor 
porate  them  with  us.  They  never  attempt  to  become  citizens.  At  tlie 
commencement  of  the  present  Congi-ess,  I  think  they  were  declariiii;  tiieii 
intention  of  becoming  citizens. 

];^Compared  with  the  white  race  I  think  they  are  deficient  in  intellect  and 
incapable  of  understanding  our  institutions,  our  regard  for  personal  iilieity, 
dislike  of  arbitrary  power,  respect  for  law,  and  personal  independence. 

I  have  been  told  that  Chinese  students  in  our  colleges  are  like  the 
negroes.  They  learn  very  fast  up  to  a  certain  point  but  beyond  that  point 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  go,  and  they  are  incapable  of  attaining  the  stat« 
of  civilization  the  Caucasian  is  capable  of.  I  have  the  same  objection  to 
the  introduction  of  the  negro  as  to  the  importation  of  the  Chinese.  The 
number  of  negroes  in  the  country  is  fixed,  while  the  number  of  Chinese 
may  be  increased  indefinitely. 

Their  institutions  are  the  growth  of  their  own  people  and  their  con 
dition  the  result  of  thousands  of  years.  Their  learning  consists  of  n 
knowledge  of  the  books  of  Confucius,  Meneius,  and  other  philosophers. 
The  man  who  knows  the  most  moral  and  political  maxims  is  the  lie.st 
educated  man.  They  understand  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
I  think  they  all  read  and  write.  There  have  lieen  some  Chinese  grarluates 
in  our  eastern  colleges.- 


HAIQHT. 


Henry  H.  Haioht,  an  old  resident  and  formerly  Governor  of  the 
sworn  and  examined  : 
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In  my  judgment,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  check  the  immigration  of  the 
Chinese.       My    reasons    are   of   a    political    and    moral    character.     Tiie 
Chinese  are  unfit  to  exercise  the  franchise.     They  have  no  coikm  ptioii 
whatever  of  the  responsibilitie.^  attending  that  exercise  under  a  repul>!i(aii 
government,  and  their  votes  would  be  controlled  by  the  u.se  of  inonev. 
These  would  be  bought  ajid  paid  for  beyond  all  question.    The  same  rcasou 
was  urged  when  the  Africans  were  imported  as  is  now  urged  in  favor  of 
Chinese  immigration.  There  was  a  material  gain  to  the  country  for  a  periixl 
of  years  by  the  use  of  that  labor  in  the  south,  but  it  would  have  been  verv 
much  better  for  us  to  have  been  without  it  than  to  have  experieneed  the ' 
evils  which  resulted  from  it  afterwards.     That  is  one  reason.     Ttie  vices  j 
of  paganism  which  the  Chinese  have  are  very  difficult  to  be        mH  | 
under  our  institutions,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  these  vicoi.  .11  the 
way  of  correction.     When  I  was  in  ofttce,   the   percentage  of   Chinese  j 
criminals  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  cla«s,  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  the  number  of  white  convicts.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  j 
at  the  truth  from  Chinese  witnesses. 
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As  to  the  moral  results,  there  is  a  vicious  element  that  conies  over  from 
Hong  Kong,  and  they  have  certain  vices  which  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  prevent  and  punish  than  among  the  whites.  To  my  pei-sonal  know- 
ledge they  have  systematically  imported  prostitutes. 

Thb  prospect  of  becoming  citizens,  of  having  a  voice  in  tlie  govern- 
ment and  of  enjoying  liberty  in  that  way,  is  an  attraction  to  the  better 
class  of  immigi-ants  from  Europe.  If  Chinese  were  allowe<l  to  become 
citizens  it  would  not  encourage  the  ])etter  class  to  emigrate  with  their 
families  from  China,  as  Europeans  do. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  there  is  some  blind  prejudice  in 
this  community  against  color  ;  but  the  intelligent,  thinking,  reflecting  por- 
tion, apart  from  prejudice,  is  altogether  adverse  to  the  increase  of  this 
class,  or  clothing  them  with  the  elective  franchise.  The  same  |)rejudice 
existed  several  years  ago  in  respect  to  the  negro. 

They  are  morally  and  intellectually  incapable  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  privilege  of  enjoying  equal  political  lights. 

The  negroes  of  California  are  very  respectable,  decent  people,  and  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not  vote,  and  tliey  vote 
according  to  their  convictions,  and  are  not  bought  and  sold  fu  niOHHe. 
The  argument  against  negro  suffrage  a  few  years  ago  was  based  upon 
their  extreme  ignorance,  upon  their  incapacity  to  judge  intelligently  of 
what  they  ouglit  to  vote  for.  The  negro,  who  has  lived  for  many  genera- 
tions in  this  country  has  a  greater  (vdaptability  to  our  institutions  than 
the  Chinaman.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  these  things  dis- 
cussed, and  the  ideas  have  become  engrafted  in  their  minds. 

The  Chinese  have  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  I  do  not  think 
the  transcontinental  railway  would  have  been  built  so  soon  but  for  them. 
Their  education  and  habits  of  mind,  the  qualities  of  the  race  that  have 
liecome  fixed  for  generations,  disqualify  the  pre.sent  generation  from 
lieconiing  citizens.  My  impression  is  that  they  can  gwierally  read  in  their 
own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the  vicious  class,  they  are  indus- 
trious and  law-abiding.  My  impression  is  that  the  religious  (>leinent  is 
vomewhat  wanting  in  the  Chinese.  They  take  out  to  the  graves  in  the 
cemetery  provisions  for  the  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors,  I  believe, 
(inee  a  year.  I  always  supposed  that  they  had  no  intelligent  conception 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  I  think  they  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  are  much  attached  to  China,  but  that  I  think  is  more  super- 
stition than  patriotism.  They  call  us  barbarians  because  our  ideas  of 
virtiir  and  vice  do  not  agree  with  their.s.  They  lack  the  (jualitv  of  truth 
iw  a  people;  they  have  very  little  conception  of  the  diffcrcnoe  lictween 
truth  and  falsehood.  A  Chinaman,  when  it  is  to  his  interest,  would  as 
soon  state  a  thing  one  way  as  the  other.  That  is  the  conclusion  T 
have  drawn  from  observation.  There  if^  a  great  I  sick  of  truthful- 
ness among  native  Californians.  There  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  j)eriury 
iuicl  falsehood  in  our  courts  all  the  time. 

Until  lately  they  were  excluded  from  testifying  in  the  courts,  and  1 
>*uppo.se  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  offences  against 
Chinese  and  their  property. 

I  think  I  know  of  some  who  have  been  cc.nveitcd  to  Christianity. 


VicidUB  clumont 
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John  Mrllon,  farmer,  swoni  and  examined  : 


White  labor 
ohaaper  in  the 
end. 


Cannot  be 
trusted  unless  a 
white  man  is  there 
Mith  them. 


Character  of 
'  Chinese  labor. 


A  Chinaman  not 
useful  to  plow— is 
Kenerally  no  man 
with  a  horse. 


Prices  of  farm 
produce  not 
affected  by  price 
of  labor. 

Dishonest. 

The  white  man 
spends  his  money. 


Effect  on  the  girls 
of  the  community. 


When  the  China- 
man has  you  in  a 
comer  he  will 
squeeze  you. 


i.  (j  '^,'i 


I  prefer  white  labor.  We  pay  less  to  the  Chinese,  but  I  think  whit^- 
labor  is  cheaper  in  the  end.  We  get  more  work  out  of  white  men,  and 
can  put  more  reliance  in  them.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  white  labor  to  harvest  the  crops.  The  way  that  har 
vesting  is  done  here  now  it  does  not  require  one-half  the  labor  that  it  did  in 
early  days.  The  Chinese  do  not  understand  farming  in  the  broad  .sen.se  of 
the  term.  I  cannot  trust  them  to  do  anything  unless  a  white  man  is  ri  glit 
there  with  them,  you  do  not  know  when  they  are  telling  the  truth.  Our 
boys  and  girls  are  really  as  good  as  they  are,  if  not  better,  in  the  way  of 
picking  fruit,  berries,  pease,  etc.,  they  being  more  intelligent,  and  can  )»> 
obtained  cheaper.  I  had  a  boy,  from  the  city,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old,  and  paid  him  twelve  dollars  a  month  during  the  summer.  1 
would  not  give  that  boy  for  any  Chinaman  I  ever  saw,  he  being  able 
to  do  many  things  that  a  Chinaman  could  not.  In  harvesting  our  ci'0|)s 
there  are  more  Chinese  employed  than  whites,  for  the  reason  that  white 
labor  has  been  driven  out  of  the  country.  Money  earned  by  white 
boys  and  girls  in  picking  berries,  etc.,  stays  right  here  and  goe.s  to 
the  support  of  smaller  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  support  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  I  think  they  should  have  the  preference.  1 
can  take  one  white  man,  and  he  will  go  into  the  field  and  bind  more 
grain  than  any  two  Chinamen  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  the  same  witli 
digging  and  picking  ]X)tatoes.  The  Chinamen  know  that  if  they  get 
you  in  a  tight  pinch  they  will  squeze  you  very  tight,  and  as  soon  a.s  they 
find  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  contract  they  will  quit.  They  are 
(mid  sometimes  i$1.25,  $1.40  and  as  high  as  $1.50  an  acre  for  hiiul 
ing.  White  labor  about  the  same.  There  are  plenty  of  whiter  men 
who  are  good  men,  but  not  good  binders  in  the  harvest  field.  In 
the  plowing  season  they  (the  farmers)  have  to  get  all  the  white  men 
they  can  to  do  the  plowing.  A  Chinaman  is  no  man  with  a  hor.se  ;  there 
is  not  one  in  a  hundred  that  you  can  teach  to  ham"  "  team.  In  six 
months  I  can  get  all  the  men  that  the  state  wants  on  a  contract  of  ^25  a 
month  and  board.  White  men  dislike  to  work  alongside  of  Chinamen  ; 
they  think  it  degrading  their  labor  ;  they  are  not  on  an  equal  f«>oting  with 
the  Chinese,  and  do  not  want  to  be  classed  with  them. 

Cheap  labor  has  not  any  tendency  to  make  our  grain  or  potatoes  co.'it 
less.     The  quantity  or  scarcity  in  the  market  rules  the  prices. 

They  are  dishonest  to  their  employers.  No  man  will  trust  to  a  (Jhina- 
man  to  sack  potatoes  for  market. 

When  white  men  cannot  be  got  we  do  the  next  best  thing  and  get 
the  Mexicans.  I  would  rather  pay  more  to  a  white  man.  A  white  man 
earning  $30  a  month  will  spend  that  money  in  town  in  clothes,  ete., 
whereas,,  whatever  money  a  Chinaman  earns,  all  he  would  purchase  would 
be  a  bag  of  rice  for  six  and  a-half  or  seven  cents  a  [>ound,  and  a  pair  of 
coarse  brogans  or  l)oots,  and  daylight  never  sees  the  balance. 

There  are  instances  where  poverty  has  stricken  a  family  which  was  once 
affluent,  where  the  girls — after  seeking  employment  in  a  factory,  or  at « 
laundry,  or  dressmaking,  or  millinery,  and  been  told  "  I  don't  want  vo"' 
I  have  got  Chinamen," — have  become  prostitutes  and  steal. 

Chinese  underbid  white  labor  on  farms  until  they  obtain  employment 
and  aft«r  the  white  labor  has  been  forced  away,  and  they  have  you  in  a 
tight  place  he  will  tell  you:  "me  welly  sick;  me  lackee  some  money: 
welly  sick."  He  protends  that  he  cannot  work.  You  must  ha\  e  your 
grain  cured,  aiid  you  have  to  hire  somebody  else,  and  the  same  Chinaman  | 
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will  bring  you  more  Chinamen  at  a  bigger  price.  When  a  bargain  is  made 
with  a  white  man  he  will  keep  it. 

White  boys  and  girls  consider  it  a  degradation  to  sleep  and  eat  in  the 
same  apartments ;  and  white  laboring  men  consider  the  same,  to  be  put 
on  an  equality  with  them. 

If  Chinese  immigration  continues  for  twenty  years,  as  it  ha«  for  the 
last  two  years,  the  Chinese  will  be  telling  us  to  get  up  and  leave.  This  is 
1876,  in  1976,  if  the  immigration  continues,  the  Chinese  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  anniversary  of  their  independence  from  the  United  States.  His- 
tory will  tell.  Twenty  years  from  now  there  will  not  lie  a  white  man  seen 
here  if  they  continue  to  come  at  the  rate  they  calculate  to  bring  them-  - 
.5,000  or  6,000  a  month. 


Wliileii  fool  it  u 
dcKi'iuliition  to 
work  or  livo  with 
thoiii. 

Political. 


njj  and  ge' 

whitf  man 

lothes,  «tc.. 

chase  would 

a  i>air  of 


want  you. 


William  Vinton,  tailor,  a  resident  of  San  Jose,  sworn  and  examined :       VINTON 

San  Jos6  is  about  fifty-three  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  has  a  popu-  San  .loot*. 
lation  of  about  16,000  or  17,000.    In  the  city  there  are  between  1,300  and 
1,400  resident  Chinese  usually  there.    Chinatown  occupies  about  a  block  i,400  t'liinosc. 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  its  average  population  about  1,000.  In  this 
one  block,  from  information  from  a  missionary,  there  are  twenty-eight 
jilaces  of  prostitution,  the  number  of  prostitutes  being  about  1 43.  There  are  ns  proHtltutiis 
thirty-eight  gambling-dens,  besides  a  number  of  opium  rooms.     There  are 
also  two  lottery  drawings  daily.     At  Chinatown  there  are  aljout  400  who 
never  do  a  day's  work  ;  they  live  by  trading,  stealing,  and   gambling,  the  Character. 
two  latter   largely    predominating.       Every  Saturday  t^vening    is    their 
harvest,  as  at  that  time  a  large  number  come   in  from  Alviso  to  spend 
Sunday.     Alviso  employs,  according  to  the  poll-lists,  some   250  to  300, 
and  is  adjacent  to  San  Jos^,  where  they  spend  their  time  and  money,  and 
Sunday,  and  get  cleaned  out.     Among   them  there  is  a  secret  order  of 
thieves,  who  have  a  Joss-house  specially  devoted  to  them,  and  they  cer- 
tainly deserve  credit  for  one  thing,  and  that  is,  they  have  got  the  cleanest 
■Toss-house,  and  the  most  elegantly  ornamented  I  have  ever  seen. 

As  to  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  words  fail  to  describe  it.  It  has  to 
tie  seen  to  be  understood. 

Their  presence  here  prevents  white  immigration,  and  the  effect  of  it  on 
labor  degrades  labor  to  a  fearful  extent,  closing  all  the  avenues  to  the  em- 
ploymcut  of  our  boys  and  girls  and  leaving  our  rising  generation  in  a 
fearful  condition,  so  fearful  that  we  shrink  in  horroi-  as  to  what  must  be 
the  final  result. 

As  to  crime  in  San  Jose,  and  from  a  return  of  the  police  court  for  six  Crlnu\ 
I  months  we  find  that  there  were  167  cases  against  the  whites — half  of  the 
erimes  so  charged  being  committed  by  Spaniards — and  thirty  cases  against 
1  the  Chinese. 

Seven-eighths  of  the  people  believe  that  a  change  in  their  immigration 
I  would  be  beneficial  to  general  interests. 

Lotteries  are  forbidden  by  our  laws.     There  has  been  one  conviction  r.«ttiTio«. 
for  selling  tickets.     The  reason  there  have  not  been  more  is  from  the  un- 
reliability of  the  evidence  taken — the  Chinese  contradicting  themselves 
I  fight  along. 

I    There  is  a  special  police  officer  in  the  Chinese  quarter,  and   paid  by  Special  policemaa 
I  them.     He  is  appointed  by  the  sheriff.  ^I'inose. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  as  I  understand,  to  stop  prostitution,  but  they 
[have  been  unsuccessful  to  secure  conviction. 

16 
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liiipoHsible  to 
BiippreHH  Kftinb- 
Jing. 


It  is  impossible  to  suppress  gambling,  I  think,  partly  by  colluNJon  with 
the  officers. 

As  far  as  drunkenness  goes  they  are  not  a  drunken,  dissipated  cIiusk. 

I  have  seen  but  one  who  could  read  and  write  the  English  langua^re. 

There  may  be  400  employed  in  Alviso,  but  the  poll-lMwk  only  shows 
2fiO.     They  are  employed  on  strawberry  farms. 


MUTHER         Frank  Mother,  cigar-maker,  sworn  and  examined  : 


7,000Chine8eci((ar- 
makent. 


Protectlvo  I'nlon, 


Chineou  slower 
workmen. 

CigAr-inakers, 


H»bit8  and 
cloanlineie. 


Peculiar 
charocteristicH 
•f  tha  Chfnesc! 
<?lKar-inakor. 


There  are  between  6,500  and  7,000  Chinese  cigar-makers  in  San  Fiim 
cisco.  This  estimate  is  arrived  at  from  the  revenue  report,  which  gives  tuxes 
paid  on  9,300,000  cigars  a  month.  They  will  not  average  100  a  day,  wliicli 
would  take  .^,000  Chinamen  at  constant  employment  to  make  thesfuMgar^ 
to  roll  them,  besides  over  500  packers  and  strippers.  The  Chinaninn  com- 
plain that  one-half  are  out  of  work — about  2,500.  There  are,  pRrlmps, 
150  white  journeymen  workmen  here,  the  union  numbering  pretty  nearly 
100.  The  Chinese  have  a  protective  cigar-making  union,  one  tirin  put- 
ting the  membership  down  at  9,000.  No  one  is  admitted  unlets  hc^  has 
worked  one  year  at  the  trade.  Other  reliable  Chinamen  say  there  aiv 
only  between  5,000  and  6,000.  The  number  on  the  coast  is  estimatwl 
by  one  as  high  as  20,000,  by  another  at  between  12,000  and  13,000.  Out 
of  the  100  white  cigar-makers  there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  pniployed, 
their  wages  averaging  fl  1  a  week  by  piece-work,  the  Chinese  iiveriisfiiii; 
about  $6,  because  they  work  by  the  piece  and  are  slower  workmen. 

The  manufacyuring  is  controlled  under  a  good  deal  worse  system  heiv 
than  east.  They  make  far  inferior  preparation  for  the  workmen  lieie. 
that  it  gives  the  men  no  chance.  If  they  would  furnish  the  same  aicoin 
modation  and  not  work  the  amount  of  men  they  do,  it  would  be  better. 
Where  we  consider  in  the  e.ist  a  shop  fit  for  twenty  men,  they  work  lieir 
100  and  150  Chinamen.  As  a  rule,  cigars  are  dearer  here  than  in  tlir 
east — that  is,  fair  goods.  Chinese  cheap  labor  does  not  Injnefit  the  i'()ii- 
sumer  ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  goods  that  affects  the  retailer  verv 
cheap,  inferior  goods.  Sucii  tobacco  as  white  men  throw  away  the  (Jliina 
men  pick  up  and  work  up,  and  they  put  it  in  th«i  market.  They  ]iick  up| 
everything-- cigar-stumps,  anything  containing  tobacco,  whetlier  it  is 
mouldy,  rotten,  or  anything  else — that  a  white  shop  throws  away. 

Their  habits  as  to  cleanliness   in  manufacturing  cigars  are  fair  wlierfl 
white    men    control    tliem,   but   where    they   work    by    themseh'es  tlieir 
habits  are  ridiculous.     One  thing  they  particularly  do  is  to  take  ,\  tipr 
in  their  mouth  and  spit  on  it  to  get  it  smooth,  and  then  they  will  take  it| 
in  their  hands  and  roll  it  in  order  to  get  a  .shine  on  it   -what  is  ciilleil 
Chinese  polish. 

They  were  nearly  all  Germans  who  first  manufactui-ed  here,  in  the  I 
eastern  states  ladies  work  at  the  business,  and  I  have  known  younj;  la(ii« 
working  beside  mo.  Just  after  the  war,  throw  out  as  much  as  $S0  a  inoiithj 
to  my  ^100  ;  and  Iwys  of  fifteen  years  earn  from  $H  to  $10  a  week  in  thfl 
city  f  Chicago.  The  work  is  very  easy  and  they  do  the  work  just  a.s  well  j 
as  me.  .  The  using  of  spittle  on  cigars  is  peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  and  ik*i 
I)ermitkd  in  well-regulated  establishments.  Another  thing  tliey  do 
whe:e  they  are  crowded  they  take  to  sweating,  and  it  was  a  common  thinjl 
foF  me  to  see  them,  when  compelled  through  poverty  to  work  in  the  sai*! 
r.)om  with  them,  take  the  cuttings  and  wipe  their  arms  and  their  iM»l 
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18  very  common  among 
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witk  them,  and  lilow  their  noHes  into  them.     That 
them. 

The  Chinese  oflier  liribes  to  obtain  employment.  They  will  tiist  go  to 
the  boss  who  is  working  white  men  and  offer  him  wages  IhjIow  what  a 
Chinaman  will  work  actually  on  in  the  long  run.  If  necessary  they  will 
screw  those  wages  down  to  almost  nothing  in  order  to  obtain  the  shop. 
When  they  cannot  prevail  on  the  boss  they  will  turn  around  and  try  to 
hrilMi  the  foreman.  They  have  offered  $\0  for  every  Chinanum  they  will 
put  on,  or  SIO  for  every  1,000  cigars  manufacture<l.  I  know  one  foreman 
who  will  swear  that,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  he  was  ortered  $1  for  every 
1,000  uigars  manufactured  in  the  shop  by  Chinamen  or  $10  for  every 
Chinaman  he  would  put  on.  When  they  offer  a  man  $80  and  if  100  a  week 
it  is  hard  to  hold  honest  men  under  such  inducements. 

The  cigar-makers'  union  have  no  sucii  law  limiting  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices. We  have  ladies  work  ing  at  the  )>usiness  in  the  city  who  belong 
to  the  society,  and  we  would  accept  a  child  two  years  of  age,  provided  he 
could  keep  shop  and  make  cigars.  If  a  boy  wanted  to  learn  the  triule  in 
ull  its  branches  he  would  have  to  serve  three  years,  and  when  the  tin»e  is 
up  he  is  paid  little  wages  and  has  to  go  to  another  tratle  on  account  of  the 
Chinese  who  have  got  the  tra^'le.  They  have  got  us,  so  to  say,  conquered. 
No  conscientious  man  in  this  city  will  take  an  apprentice,  as  a  general 
rule.  If  the  Chinese  cigar-makers  were  excluded  from  the  state  there 
would  not  be  siifficient  white  labor  here  now  because  they  lia\e  all  been 
driven  away  ;  but  New  York  reports  3,000  cigar-makers  walking  ,  the 
streets  doing  nothing. 

When  I  came  out  here  hist  from  Chicago  I  had  a.s  many  as  100  men 
writing  me  who  wanted  to  come  out,  one-quarter  of  them  with  families. 
1  then  had  a  pretty  good  situation,  but  it  has  dwindletl  down  so  that  I 
I  cannot  make  within  $8  a  week  of  what  I  did  two  years  ago.  The  nation- 
ality of  the  white  cigar-makers  here  is  about  one-half  American,  the  other 
j  half  being  Germans  and  Jews. 

With  respect  to  the  Gilroy  Company  endeavoring  to  get  white  labor, 
and  that  they  could  only  get  two  white  bummers,  that  is  a  lie,  because 
when  that  factory  started  they  limited  the  room  to  twelve  white  tal)les. 
After  repeated  applications  to  the  foreman  for  work,  he  o\'erstepped  the 
jlimit  and  put  on  four  more  white  tables.  The  boys  went  to  the  foreman 
land  offered  to  send  east  for  white  men,  but  he  would  not  acknowledge 
Jthat  they  would  give  them  work  if  they  came.  On  further  persuasion  he 
Idverstepped  the  limit  and  made  the  white  tables  eighteen,  l)ut  that  was 
jwily  to  enable  the  men  to  get  a  little  money  to  leave  the  town.  Thei-e 
jwere  over  150  white  men  in  the  .shop  at  the  time,  and  the  uigars  niaiiu- 
jfacturtid  by  the  Chinese  were  put  on  the  market  and  sold  as  the  produc- 
tion of  white  labor.     This  firm  claimed  to  work  2,000  Chinese. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  white  men  come  into  shops  here  from  the  east, 
kiotwithstanding  all  the  discouraging  letters  that  are  wi-itten  and  pub- 
lished, telling  them  not  to  come.  They  ar(>  driven  away,  not  t)ein,j;  able 
|o  find  employment.  The  field  is  better  east  than  here. 
There  is  a  shop  composed  of  four  parties.  One  of  the  firm  has  gone 
to  China.  He  had  a  couple  of  wives  there,  and  he  said  he  was  going 
bring  a  few  more  along;  that  he  could  buy  them  there  for  $60,  and  sell 
em  here  for  $500.  Another  jmrtner  said,  he  had  a  shop  to  work  exclu- 
'ely  apprentices,  but  could  not  say  what  he  p  .id  them  He  gave  them 
ieir  board. 

Chinamen,  when  pinched,  will  take  contracts  below  the  actual  cost  of 
lie  goods — that  is,  certain  companies — from  the  wholesale  tobacco  houses. 
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Cigars  made  in 
Havana  by 
•Chinese. 


The  monopoly  of  this  town  w  the  wholesale  business.  They  contnict  to 
furnish  all  the  cigars,  such  brands  and  such  brands.  They  have  to  ^rive 
good  quality  ;  everything  that  is  not  good  they  have  the  right  to  rt't'uw. 
The  contract  will  absolutely  say  that  they  have  to  purchase  the  tnbiiciii 
from  the  wholesale  house,  and  in  this  way  the  tobacco  houses  liavc  the 
monopoly.  They  have  got  the  Chinamen,  and  they  have  got  the  pulilif. 
They  invariably  beat  the  Chinamen  on  the  tobacco,  and  get  the  goods  tliey 
contract  for ;  and  all  the  poorer  trash  the  little  white  shops  have  to  work 
up.  Tak,  Lang  &  Co.,  take  a  very  cheap  contract ;  they  have  400  boardciD, 
Wides  apprentices.  This  firm  say  they  can  collect  i^400  to  i$480  a  week 
from  all  their  boarders,  and  that  they  do  not  care  if  they  do  not  nmkc 
anything  on  cigars.  If  they  can  get  contracts  they  will  take  theiu  rather 
than  lose  their  boarders. 

I  think  there  are  trade  organizations  among  theiu,  )>ecause  the  China 
men  that  I  have  worked  with  all  tell  the  same  story  :  that  they  are  com 
pelled  to  do  as  the  Six  Companies,  oi  any  company  that  they  may  live 
under,  wants  them  to  do.  But  when  they  do  not  come  under  that  head, 
and  do  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  head  of  a  company,  they  simply  coiidenui 
them  and  consider  them  outcasts ;  and  any  Chinaman  who  will  stone 
them,  and  kill  them  after  that,  will  get  credit  from  the  Six  Comiianiee. 
If  necessary,  they  will  hire  lawyers  to  defend  him,  and  produce  evidence 
to  clear  him. 

The  firms  which  put  up  signs  "No  Chinese  labor  employed  here." 
embrace  Jews,  Americans,  and  Oermans,  and  in  those  establishments,  in 
variably,  no  Chinese  lal)or  is  employed. 

The  cigar-makers  society  is  an  incorporatetl  society  and  its  nieinhen 
only  work  where  white  labor  is  employed,  and  where  they  work  they  have 
a  certain  stamp  that  they  put  on  their  cigar  as  white  tabor.  We  liave 
legitimately  a  right  to  stick  out  this  brand  :  "  No  Chinese  labor  eiiii)K\v«l 
here."  There  is  a  white  man  appointed  in  the  shop  to  keep  a  book  of 
every  cigar  manufactured,  and  if  you  want  these  stamps  you  can  «;et  the 
amount  you  are  entitled  to  and  no  more.  These  are  copyrighted,  and  we 
did  that  because  so  many  men  were  swearing  that  they  worked  only  white 
men  when  they  were  working  Chinese.  The  advertising  dodge  is  to  call 
for  twenty  white  men.  If  the  white  men  go  to  the  shop  they  will  ])Ut 
them  on.  They  will  then  ad\  tsrtise  all  through  the  country  that  they  have 
been  working  white  men,  and  are  deserving  of  preference  in  the  trade; 
but  as  soon  as  they  get  this  thing  established,  by  the  next  Saturday 
Chinamen  are  there.     Denicke  Brothers  is  the  firm  I  have  reference  to. 

The  cigars  made  by  the  Chinese  are  eventually  consumed  by  human 
beings,  a  great  many  being  sent  east — the  common  trash. 

The  stamp  is  on  the  box  and  similar  to  a  revenue  stamp,  only  a  littk  j 
broader,  and  on  the  box  it  says  :  "The  cigars  contained  in  this  box  ar»  | 
made  by  white  men." 

There  are  two  classes  of  stores  that  put  out  the  sign:  one  true  and  the  1 
other  not.    Where  it  is  a  true  store  he  has  bad  goods  if  he  has  Cliinese 
goods,  and  if  he  has  them  he  cannot  present  them  as  the  result  of  white 
labor. 

Cigani  are  made  in  Havana  by  Chinese  ;  from  what  I  have  heard,  about  j 
one-half. 
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Albert  M.  Winn,  a    resident   of    the    state    for    twenty-iught    yean*, 
president  of  the  Mechanics'  Otate  Council,  sworn  and  cxaminKd  : 

Chinese  immigration  and  cheap  labor  presents  to  our  conHidttration  n 
complicated  question  of  political  economy.  It  has  two  sides.  Most  of 
the  rich  want  cheap  labor  to  carry  on  their  shops  and  farms  to  tl  • 
Iteat  advantage  for  an  increase  of  profit ;  the  poor  cannot  aHoi-d  to 
comj>ete  with  lalrar  so  far  below  the  American  standard  of  industry,  which 
creates  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  rich  and  poor.  The  (juestion  is  no 
longer  treated  from  an  individual  stand-point ;  it  is  national  in  its  charac- 
ter; the  nation's  representatives  have  treated  it  in  that  way.  [Tht^  witness 
here  read  a  lengthy  document  on  the  subject  of  Chinese  innnigration  and 
its  eifects  upon  white  labor.] 

The  effect  of  Chinese  labor  is  to  throw  our  white  workinj{  ilas.ses  out  of 
employment;  it  degrades  labor.  If  the  Chinese  were  not  iiere  I  think 
white  labor  would  flock  to  this  coast ;  their  presence  prevents  immigration 
of  the  white  laboring  classes.  When  men  in  the  east,  interested  in  labor 
organizations,  write  me  concerning  the  chance  of  gettinj^  employment 
here,  I  write  to  them  to  stay  away  ;  that  the  Chinese  have  tillt?<l  all  the 
places  here  that  they  would  be  likely  to  get.  Thes(>  coniniuiiications  are 
very  common.  When  a  man  of  family  comes  here  he  can  only  get  Chine.se 
wages,  and  he  cannot  support  his  family.  A  Chinaman  has  no  family  to 
support,  and  they  can  live  upon  a  very  small  amount  a  day. 

Chinese  labor  here  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  same  kind  of  lalnjr 
is  in  the  east — the  wages  of  those  Chinamen  who  come  here  green. 

I  do  not  think  the  Chinese  are  a  benefit  in  any  shape.  I  think  that  they 
are  injurious  to  the  country.  They  benefit  a  few  wealthy  men,  men  of 
large  farms  and  large  factories,  but  they  injure  the  poor  man  who  must 
necessarily  sup[)ort  the  government.  The  grain  raised  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  grain  raised  by  the  white  men  must  both  sell  for  the  same  jirice  ; 
the  market  governs  the  price,  the  same  with  vegetables. 

They  do  not  live  like  white  men ;  they  can  live  on  ten  c<nits  a  day.  and 
j  they  do  not  want  more  than  two  feet  by  six  to  lay  down  in.  One  hunilred 
of  them  will  occupy  the  room  of  a  family  of  five  or  six.     There  is  no  com- 
parison between  tJie  two  as  to  their  living. 

I'he  substance  of  the  petition  sent  to  Congress,  and  signed  by  -26,000 

I  people,  was  to  request  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with  China  with  a  view 

1  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the 

people  who  were  supposed  to  be  interested  in  Chinese  immigration.     The 

signatures  to  the  petition  in  the  financial  and  connnercial  centre  of  the 

city  averaged  eighty  per  cent.     The  opposition  to  Chinese  inmiigration  is 

not  confined  to  the  low  and  dissolute  classes.     The  payment  of  tin-  money 

I  for  the  printing  and  sending  men  around  with  the  petitions,  was  nearly  all 

I  subscribed  by  business  men,  the  laboring  men  paying  about  $25  out  of 

11300. 

I  believe  the  ministers,  generally,  are  in  favor  of  bringing  them  here.    I 

No  not  think  there  are  any  Chinese  Christianized  at  all.     The  information 

I  get  's  that  Chinese  attend  Sunday  schools,  go  to  church,  and  learn  the 

English  language,  and  get  the  advantage  of  it  in  trade.     Very  few  go 

I  compared  with  their  whole  number. 
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Ernest  C.  Stocik,  |M)lice  reporter  for  the  Morning  Call  for  ten  yemK, 
and  French  and  German  interpreter  for  the  courts,  sworn  ami 
examined  : 


Inliuinnnity. 


Ciruwiling  iinil 

m;ii. 


How  CliincM' 
kill  their  veriiiiii. 


Inhuiniuiity. 


The  liiw  iiguiiiHt 
exposure  of  (loiiil 
hodloB  forceit  <>ii 
LosiHlatiiro  by 
■OhTncpo. 


Hoodlums. 


Sanitftrjr. 


The  Chinese  have  no  regard  for  their  sick  or  dead.  [Here  tlu*  witnm 
cited  the  det»ilH  of  several  cases  of  a  horrible  nature.] 

On  several  occasions  I  have  taken  {xirties  around  through  Chinatown 
On  one  occasion  I  took  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  the  lecturer  and  tnivfllfr 
I  showed  him,  as  I  thought,  some  of  the  filthiest  places  he  had  cv t-r  si'iii 
He  said  he  thought  they  were.  Finally  I  took  him  into  CoojMir  allev 
There  I  showitd  him  a  place,  a  second  basement,  a  little  room  about  ei);lii 
feet  HC|uare  and  altout  six  feet  high,  with  two  men  sleeping  in  it.  Hr 
said ;  "  Is  it  poHsible  anybody  lives  here  ?"  I  told  him,  "Yes  ; "  and  I  wwit 
in  and  pulled  up  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  bunk  and  showed  him  the  two 
men  asleep.  When  we  placed  our  feet  on  the  floor  the  l)oards  sunk  down 
and  slime  oozed  up  through  the  cracks.  He  remarked  at  the  time  tliut  Iih 
had  l>een  in  the  Seven  Dials  of  London,  the  slums  of  the  eastern  cities 
the  sink-holes  of  Calcutta,  the  Five  Points  of  New  York,  and  other  platps  I 
of  that  character,  and  in  all  his  travels  he  had  never  seen  anytliiuf;  so 
filthy  as  that  place. 

It  is  a  practice  among  a  certain  class  of  Chinese  every  morniiij;  anil  I 
evening  to  go  nito  the  courtyard  around  their  houses,  or  in  the  courtyard 
adjoining  their  houses,  and  build  a  fire  of  \m,per  in  little  tin  lioxes,  .siiy  two 
or  three  inches  square.     They  take  ofl"  their  underclothes  and  turn  them  I 
inside  out,  and  then  pass  them  over  the  flames  for  the  purpose  of  killing  | 
the  vermin.     They  burn  them  just  as  a  housewife  would  singe  a  chiikwi 

Parties  are  tumeti  out  to  die  in  Chinatown.     Such  things  u.s  that  I 
have  never  known  white  people  to  do.     I  have  never  known  whiti;  \mt\Af  i 
in  this  city  to  take  one  of  their  own  kind  and  put  him  out  on  tin-  side^  | 
walk  because  he  was  dying. 

There  was  one  case  of  a  man  dying  in  s(|uallidness.  The  man  hiul  Un  I 
missing  for  twenty  days.  He  was  a  man  without  friends,  who  kept  to  I 
himself  all  the  time-  an  old  hermit.  They  burst  open  the  door  and  found  [ 
him  lying  on  the  floor. 

The  humanity  that  (/romptsthe  white  race  to  look  after  their  own  is  not  I 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  There  is  nothing  like  th9  heartle.ssnexs  of  I 
this  class  of  people.  A  law  was  [wssed  by  our  Legislature  prohibitiu^  the  { 
exposure  of  dead  bodies,  and  this  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  action  of  I 
the  Chinese.  I  know  instances  where  the  coroner  has  been  summoned  to  I 
hold  an  inquest  on  a  living  woman  ;  also  of  an  instance  of  a  Chinaman  I 
going  for  a  coffin  to  put  his  child  in,  the  child  living  sixteen  houi-s  aft«| 
its  arrival. 

Chinatown  is  visited  more  and  observed  more  by  foreigners  than  aujl 
other  [Mtrt  of  the  city  ;  and  whatever  is  bad  is  more  apt  to  be  seen  theffl 
than  any  other  part  of  thb  city.  At  times  hoodlums  pass  through  Cbinfrj 
town  and  abuse  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  a  common  resort  for  them  «i| 
night.  Hoodlums  would  rather  catch  a  Chinaman  where  he  is  all  alonf.] 
and  where  there  are  no  officers  around. 

I  have  visited  the  Barbary  Coast,  Tar  Flat,  Ragtown,  Appletown,  anJI 
all  those  places. 

The  authorities  have  instructed  them  as  to  sanitary  measures,  us,  fivl 
instance,  to  re|x)rt  all  small-pox  cases,  and  to  report  cases  to  the  coroner  I 
It  is  generally  understood  among  them  that  when  there  are  any  sick  I 
people  the  authorities  will  take  care  of  them.  They  gain  this  knowiedgej 
by  instructing  themselves  jpon  the  laws.  The  authorities  publish  thtl 
laws  and  let  the  people  find  out  for  themselves. 
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William  O.  Buchanan,  Hhoe-inaker,  a  rettident  of  twenty  yearn,  Hwoni  and 
examined  : 


There  are  Initween  2,000  and  2,^00  Chinese  .sh(H' inakei-s  in  the  city  and 
i.bout  1,000  whites,  one-third  women  and  boys. 

The  manufacturers  started  oi  Initially  with  white  lalior.  The  avem^je 
wages  of  a  shoe-maker  five  years  ajjo  was  alniut  !j!4  a  day  |t25  a  week  ; 
iiow  the  average  is  al>out  116.50  to  #18.  I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in 
({otting  all  the  white  labor  I  require.  I  have  applications  every  day.  The 
cost  of  making  tlie  labor  part  with  Chinese  is  near  about  the  same  here  as 
it  is  in  the  eastern  states  by  whites,  if  any  difference  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
whites.  In  Einstein's  shop  here,  where  they  used  to  employ  ;100  Chinese 
and  now  employ  white,  the  cost  of  making  shoes  with  white  labor  now  is 
Hliout  the  same  as  it  was  with  Chinese  formerly.  The  shoes  nmnufactured 
liy  white  men  go  into  the  market  at  the  same  price  as  they  did  before 
they  were  made  by  Chinese. 

There  is  a  white  man's  coopemtive  shoemakers"  establisniiuit  here, 
paying  interest  on  investment  a  go<xl  deal  more  than  banking  rate's,  last 
year  jtaying  twenty-four  per  cent. 

Chinese  competition  has  kept  back  immigration  considerably,  and  I 
kuow  of  any  amount  of  ciuses  where  they  had  to  leave  the  shops  and  their 
places  were  filled  with  Chinamen. 

The  reason  for  employing  white  labor  is  that  tliey  turn  out  more  work 
at  the  same  rate  than  the  Chinese.  A  Chinaiiiaii  will  make  eighteen 
pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day,  for  which  he  receives  $1  ;  a  white  man  will  make 
forty -eight  pairs  in  the  same  tin»e,  for  which  he  gets  JS2.H8. 

White  labor  is  being  crowded  out  on  account  of  Chinese  staiting  factories 
for  themselves,  and  competing  with  othei'  firms  at  less  profit.  They  will 
work  longer  hours  and  do  more  for  themselves  than  they  will  for  other 
manufacturers  ;  and  their  threatening  to  manufacture  for  themselves  has 
had  the  effect  of  forcing  manufacturers  to  employ  them. 

The  cause  of  the  reduction  of  wages  a  few  years  ago  was  a  surplus  of 
help,  l>oth  white  and  Chinese.  The  employers  having  Chinese  to  fall 
back  upon  for  help,  has  a  tendency  to  force  the  white  men  to  accept  the 
prices  that  they  see  fit  to  give  them. 

At  present  white  men  work  in  the  same  shoj)  with  Chinamen,  but  there 
was  a  time  when  you  could  not  get  a  white  man  to  go  in  with  them.  It 
is  compulsion  to  get  one  to  work  on  the  same  floor  with  them. 

Chinese  competition  against  employers  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturers.  There  are  three-fourths  of  the  Chinamen 
making  shoes  here,  selling  their  own  shoes,  which  supplies  the  market  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  excludes  so  far  the  white  employees. 

There  is  no  protective  union  or  association  among  shoe-makers  lieie.  If 
the  Chinese  did  not  come  into  competition,  the  whites  could  make  their 
prices,  but  they  would  have  to  be  moderate.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
employers  would  submit  very  gracefully  to  an  advance  of  wages.  The 
feeling  among  mechanics  that  the  Chinese  stand  in  their  way  arises  more 
froi.:  men  being  out  of  work,  and  not  in  the  way  of  the  labor-union  dic- 
tating to  bosses. 

Tlie  cooperative  union  are  both  workmen  and  Iwsses  ;  it  is  the  sale 
that  regulates  the  work  not  the  number  of  workmen.  If  the  market  is 
overstocked  there  must  be  less  employment  for  the  white  workmen. 

Customers  from  the  interior  districts  go  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest 
whether  made  by  Chinese  or  not.  The  cost  of  living  to  a  laboring  man 
or  mechanic,  I  should  judge,  would  be  in  favor  of  the  east  rather  than 
here. 
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M1R8  Mamoib  HayR8,  ivgsiHtaiit  forewoman  at  Einatein's  shoe  factory,  Nwom 
and  examined  : 

There  are  twenty-three  girls  employed  at  preaent  in  the  fitting  doptirt 
inent.  The  work  in  done  by  piece-work.  Chinamen  are  paid  by  the  day ;  they 
get  $1  ;  the  girls  on  pieue-wurk  make  from  (1.50  to  f  2  a  day.  The  roni 
parative  value  of  the  lal>or  is  in  favor  of  the  girls  in  the  proportion  of 
four  dozen  and  a  half  to  four  dozen. 

In  the  city  there  are  about  250  girls  employed  at  shoe-fitting.  TluTe 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  girls.  We  have  to  work  for  11  li' in^', 
and  if  we  have  to  work  alongside  of  a  Chinaman,  we  might  as  well  do  it 
and  say  nothing.     I  havr  known  of  girls  being  driven  out  of  employintiit 

>vorking  in  the  same  room  never  say  anytlmi); 
the  time.  They  do  not  behave  iMidly,  nor  arc 
.iiers.  They  talk  to  each  other  once  in  a  wliilc, 
They  work  from  seven  o'clock  till  a  ((uaitt'i  to 
The  girls  work  from  half-past  seven  till  half-past  fi\  o'clock.  In 
other  parts  of  the  establishment  those  working  by  the  W'  i-k  work  fnun 
seven  till  a  ijuarter  to  six,  those  by  piece  can  go  at  any  time  they  like 
The  Chinamen  work  longer  because  they  work  by  the  week.  The  girls  jji^t 
from  ^7  to  #10,  and  so  on  according  to  their  worth,  and  the  Chini  nifii  ji^t 
$1  a  day.  The  Chinamen  do  very  good  work  but  they  are  slow  ;  sonic,  of 
course,  do  bad,  the  same  as  girl  ,  and  some  good.  A  new  hand  docs  not 
do  as  good  work  as  an  old  hand.  (Jirls  work  in  other  factories  wlicrc 
Chinese  are  employed. 

The  establishment  of  Chinese  shoe-factories  here  for  years  past,  Im.s  Imd 
a  tendency  to  give  employment  to  girls.  There  were  a  great  many  more 
girls  employed  in  this  department  five  years  ago  than  there  are  now,  uml 
a  girl  could  make  good  wages  then  to  what  she  can  now.  Girls  could  l«> 
substituted  in  this  department  for  the  Chinese. 
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LANCASTKR.  Charlks  S.  Lancaster,  engaged   in  the  shoe  business   nineteen   ycnrn, 
sworn  and  examined  : 

I  have  been  about  six  months  in  this  city.  The  last  place  I  was  in  was 
Ogden,  Utah,  where  I  worked  one  year :  six  months  as  foreman  of  n  tirin 
and  six  in  business  for  myself.  During  that  time  we  had  not  a  single 
application  for  work  coming  from  the  west,  and  we  had  quite  a  nuiii'ier 
going  east.  La«t  winter  there  were  half  a  dozen  or  more  applied  to  me 
personally  for  work  coming  from  this  city,  showing  that  the  emigratir)ii  nf 
shoe-makers  wa.s  going  east  rather  than  coming  west. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  prices  at  the  present  time 
with  those  existing  five  years  ago : — 

The  prices  known  as  ladios'  French  kitt  button  boots,  wo  are  making 
now  for  #9,  for  bottoming  them,  making  the  shoe  per  dozen  ;  and  forinerlv 
it  was  812.  Women's  kid  balmorals  are  now  88.50,  and  it  was  $]0M 
Gentlemen's  Oxford  ties,  88.50,  it  was  810.50.  Neilson  ties,  88..'i0,  it 
was  810.50.  Ladies'  3x  cloth,  fv^x-kid  buttoned  boots,  87.50,  it  was  *9 
Ix  quality,  85.50,  it  was  89.  Ix  balmorals,  85.50,  it  was  $».  Imitation 
sewed,  810,  it  was  818.  Misses' French  kid,  3x,  87.50,  it  was  89.  Misses 
Neilson  ties,  87,  it  was  89  five  years  ago.  Those  are  the  prices  that  were 
paid  and  are  now  being  paid  at  Buckingham  &.  Hecht's.  Porter's  shop: 
morocco,  leg  calf-boot  imitation  stitch,  $\A,  it  was  828.     French  calf-top- 
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Hole  plain,  leg  iHtoi,  $11,  it  was  123.     Smond  (|uality  calf,  |7.10,  it  wiw 
Hliout  f  lA. 

Thert)  ia  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  help  waiit«>d  at  these  prices. 
White  lalK)r  can  compete  with  Chinese  at  the  same  rate.  If  the  Chinese 
fornied  combinations  among  themselves  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  drive 
UK  nut  of  employment  and  force  the  masters  to  employ  them. 

The  Chinese  have  factories.      I  helieve  it  iF  the  general  custom   witii  chliiowi  whfii 
tliHiii,  when  they  are  discharged,  to  clult  their  means  together  and  start  in  fiirujrieson'the 
(in  II  HMiall  scale  for  themselves,  and  l»y  that  means  they  can  undersell  tin-  <'u<>p«ratlvi' 
manufacturers  here.     They  can  sell  for  less  profit. 

The  wages  of  all  kinds  of  mechanics  have  suffennl  a  retluction  all  over 
the  country  during  the  last  five  years  the  sluMMnakers  iit  least  twenty  per 
cent. 


.Mrs.  Henkv  J.  HuMPiiKKYH,  widow,  sworn  and  examined 


HUMPHREYS. 


scrubbing,  or  washing,  (lompotitlon  of 
»  I  cannot  jfetanvthinu!:''l.';r*"" 


My  occupation  is  anything  that  1  can  get  to  do 

or  anything.     At  present  I  sew  for  a  living  iKicause  I  cannot  get  anything  wonion. 

else  very  well,  unless  I  go  out  and   work.      I  have  my  boy  to  attend  to 

aiul  bring  up,  so  I  am  obliged  to  do  almost  tinything  I  can  get  to  do  at 

home.     I   nianuftvcture  ladies'   underwear,  which  is  affected  by  Chinese 

labor  more  so  than  any  other  branch  of  business  here,  mostly  all  being 

employed  in  manufacturing  it.      We  get  prolxibly  a  dollar  and  a  half  on 

the  dozen,  a  little  more  than  the  Chinamen,  but  we  have  to  p»vy  rent  and 

t*ke  care  of  our  families.     They  prefer  white  labor  when  they  can  get  it 

I  at  Chinamen's  prices,  but  not  at  any  more.     Within  the  last  six  months 

1  they  have  started  little  manufacturing  places  of  their  own  ;  they  do  not 

I  sell  them  any  cheaper  than  the  white  stores,  but  still  the  people  imagine 

they  can  get  it  a  little  better  or  a  little  cheaper  from  them.     There  is  no 

difficulty  in  getting  white  women  to  do  this  sewing  ;  by  advertising  you 

1  will  get  them  by  thousands.    A  firm  on  the  corner  of  1  Hth  street  ivdvertised 

I  for  200  sewing-niaohine  operatives.     I  applied  at  a  quarter  past  eight  the 

liiiorniiig  it  appeared      I  was  told  by  the  man  'engaging  that  he  had  already 

j  hired  the  200,  and  had  more  than  that  apply.     My  branch  of  business 

lis  the  worst  imposed  on  business  in  the  city.     Women  are  willing  to  earn 

■their  living  if  they  car  get  work.     I  have  a  bundle  of  work  here — twelve 

piight-gowns — which  «<)ok  me  four  days  to  make,  from  eight  in  the  morning 

until  ten  at  night,  for  which  I  am  to  receive  ^3  for  five  days'  work   at 

^rdiuury  working  hours. 


pRiTZ  Stein,  of  the  reportorial   .staff  of  the  California  Democrat  (Crermaii  STEIN, 
paper),  swoni  and  e.xamined  : 

They  have  no  regard  for  human  life,  no  heart  at  all.  [The  witness  here  inhumanity, 
elated  a  story  of  a  shipwreck,  he  being  a  passenger  on  board,  illustrating 
ne  inhumanity  of  the  Chinese  to  the  survivors,  robbing  them  of  their 
|lotI.3s  and  everything,  leaving  them  on  an  island  naked,  as  well  as 
pbbing  at  least  forty  Chinamen  who  could  not  get  oft"  in  the  boats,  but 
luck  by  the  bowsprit  which  was  out  of  water.  They  robbed  them  of 
Mr  clothes  and  put  them  into  the  water  alive  to  drown,  when  they  might 
live  saved  them.] 
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•FoHN  D.  Condon,  crtbiuet-maker,  sworn  and  examined 
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The  Chinese  do  not  directly  affect  cabinet-making  proper.  Tlie  siusli, 
door,  and  blind  department  is  pretty  nearly  exclusively  in  their  liaiids, 
they  also  doing  nearly  all  the  common  varnishing.  White  labor'  cim 
1)8  used  profitably  in  this  industry.  As  a  general  thing  there  are  a  few 
white  foremen  in  the  shops  where  .Chinese  are  employed.  The  best  work- 
men could  not  make  a  living  at  the  wages  paid  Chinameii,  the  latter's  wages 
averaging  $1  or  $1.10  a  day.  As  «,  general  thit-g  Miey  work  by  the  piece 
all  the  time. 

There  is  a  sufficiency  of  white  labor  to  carry  on  this  industry.  As  an 
instance,  a  firm  advertised  for  two  white  boys  in  the  painting  work. 
There  were  over  100  applications  for  work  within  three  days.  1  .saw 
upwards  of  thirty  lioys  there  at  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  morning — ii  very 
good  class  of  boys. 

The  present  wages  of  the  white  mechanic  is  about  $15  a  week,  .juflgiiij; 
from  myself.  The  whites  are  umch  ahea<l  of  the  Chinese  in  .speed, 
invariably  doing  as  much  as  two  of  them. 

While  in  the  state's  prison  acting  as  foreman  for  Cole  &  Co.,  over  Clii 
nese  convicts,  I  have  seen  them  lying  under  the  bench  for  an  hour,  aftei 
opium-smoking ;  and  after  they  had  recovered  they  would  be  so  stupid 
they  were  not  worth  anything  for  an  hour  afterwards.  There  wen^  llirtv 
of  ua  foremen  there.  A  foreman  having  more  or  less  Chinamen  workiii;' 
for  him,  as  a  general  thing  does  not  treat  them  as  he  would  a  lot  of  wliite 
men.  He  becomes  arbitrary.  When  they  discharge  the  Chinamen  aw' 
employ  white  boys,  they  carry  out  the  same  system  of  tyranny  to  'hi 
boys  as  to  the  Chinamen.  The  boys  feel  as  though  they  were  not  treate,, 
as  they  should  be,  and  consequently  there  i.s  a  rupture  and  they  are  d» 
charged.  Being  foreman  o"er  Chinese  has  the  same  effeci  upon  him  as 
upon  the  white  overseer  that  slavery  had  upon  the  slave-drive'-. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  various  constitutions  of  the  trade  societies 
in  the  city  or  sta'.-e  that  prohibits  boys  from  becoming  appreutic'es.  I 
have  known  instances  where  the  number  has  l>een  limited  to  so  many 
journeymen.  One  of  the  objects  of  trades-unions  is  to  encournge  and  to 
defend  their  fellow-craftsmon  in  trying  to  hold  the  prices  of  labor. 

The  effect  of  Chinese  competition  on  our  trade  has  been  to  create  mi 
immense  overolus  of  labor  here.  There  are  at  present  from  10,000  w 
12,000  white  men  out  of  employment,  representing  nearly  all  brandies  ct 
industry,  which  is  attributed  to  a  great  extent  to  the  presaiicc  ot  thr 
Chinese.  There  are  a  great  many  men  out  of  employment  all  tlirouffh 
the  east  as  well  as  all  through  Europe.     There  is  a  general  depression. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  oil  in  the  immigration  to  tliis 
state  from  the  east,  those  who  can  get  means  to  take  them  liaik 
going  back  every  day.  Further  on  the  witness  said,  if  correct!; 
reported,  tiiat  there  was  an  excess  of  immi,;rants  over  emigrants. 

The  Chinese  do  not  use  any  furniture  made  by  cabinet-makers,  witlitli^ 
exception  of  little  stool-benches.  Probably  the  merchants  use  a  littJi' 
A  hundred  Chinamen  would  not  use  as  much  cabinet  furniture  a.*;  » 
family  of  six  American  mechanics.  In  consequence  of  Chinese  labor,  saslies. 
doors  and  blinds  which  used  to  come  from  the  east  are  now  made  in  tlif 
state. 

I  do  not  think  that  Chinese  cheap  labor  has  any  tendency  to  lowei-  tW 
scale  of  prices  to  the  consumer.  It  would  be  better  for  eastern  niui"' 
facturers  to  have  the  work  thaii  to  have  Chinamen  here  do  it. 

There  are  several  thousands  more  mechanics  here  now  than  there  wi'f 
ten  years  a'»o.     The  development  of  industries  here  brought  them. 
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Lkvin  Mah81iall,  tailor,  a  long  resident  of    tlie  state,    sworn  and  ex- 
amined : 


I  have  followed  my  occupation  liere  since  1862.  There  an'  at  least 
1,000  Chinese  in  the  <•.  Jtoni  (ordering  clothes  by  measurement)  and 
manufacturing,  and  not  <,  jite  a  dozen  white  men.  Before  the  Cliinese 
tame  there  were  one  )  andred.  The  effect  of  the  cfimjietition  has  been 
tliat  they  all  had  to  give  it  up.  Last  year  I  had  abcmt  twenty  girls  and 
five  men  working  for  me,  and  now  J  have  notliing  to  do  myself.  I  u.sed 
to  get  $9  a  dozen  for  boys'  uaut.s,  now  1  make  them  for  |!.^..')0  ;  for  iixm's 
I  used  to  get  $15,  and  now  J  get  1^6.50  to  if7.50.  Tailors  used  to  make 
from  $15  to  $20  a  week,  aftei-  paying  off  all  tlie  hands  and  tlie  rent.  Tlie 
Chinese  make  about  $7.50  a  week.  The  clotlies  manufactured  by  them 
are  not  any  cheaper  to  the  public.  The  manufacturers  are  making  the 
money;  it  is  no  saving  to  the  public.  Girls  that  used  to  get  from  $8  to 
110  and  $12  a  week  work  now  for  $5.  You  cannot  get  any  at  tliat  price  ; 
the  Chinese  have  driven  the  girls  out  of  the  trade  altogetlier.  1  used  to 
get  for  boys'  jackets  $12  a  dozen;  they  are  making  them  for  live  bits 
apiece — $7.50  a  dozen.  For  men's  coats  we  u.sed  to  get  $1.50  and  $2.50, 
and  some  $3  ;  now  they  pay  $1.25,  and  $1.5(>  iov  (Undih^breasted  coats 
!.y  the  dozen,  the  same  by  the  piece.  Fov  pantaloons,  boy.'i',  $3.50  ;  men's, 
l.'i.iiO  to  $6. 50— Chine.se 'labor.  The  whites  make  meii's  jiants  for  $9, 
when  vhey  used  to  get  $15  for  them. 

Manufacturing  commenced  here,  in  1865,  with  white  labor-  all  white. 
There  are  about  five  wJiite  firms  liere  who  manufacture  clothing,  employ- 
iig  altogether  between  thirty  and  forty  tailors,  the  rest  is  all  manufactured 
hy  Chinese — pants,  coats,  overcoats  and  blanket  coats.  There  are  but  a 
few  tailors  in  the  city  that  nmnufacture  tine  clothing,  sucli  as  tlie  Chinese 
do  not  make,  probably  forty  ;  all  cu.stoni  work.  Illacli  of  them  has  a 
ta'lor,  and  they  give  out  their  custom  work  to  whites.  Tlu're  are  now 
afout  twenty  wonu'n  engaged  in  tailoring,  there  were  plenty  in  1H65. 
Clothing  is  nuide  with  Ciiine.se  labor  cheaper  here  than  in  the  east.  One 
iiiiiji  would  make  al)out  three  pairs  of  pants  a  day  the  same  as  a  white 
iiwii.  Nobody  makes  pants  and  vests  now  excerpt  the  Chinese.  Before 
Wf-  commenced  manufacturing  doth  here  it  was  all  imported. 

The  tailors  have  no  trades-union. 


Now  (18761  Olio 
do/.cn  white  niuii 
in  I'listom  and 
iiuinufncturinK 
tnule  ;   before  tlio 
('liiiic8e  (•amo  100 


iOffecl  on  wliile 

WIlgOH. 


Till!  piibiic 
no  gaiiierK. 


CiiNloiii  worli 
Kiven  to  wliitcs. 


WESTINE. 


There  are  not 
'iigaged  in  manuf».c- 
are   lietweeii  a  dozen 


KiiRic  Westine,  tailor,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  have  i>C9n  tailoring  in  tlie  city  for  over  five  years 
uiauy  Chinese  in  the  custom  trade,  liio}  are  mostly 
turiiig.     At  a  rough  estimate  I  should   think   there 
and  fifteen  Chinese  merchant  (?)  tailors  in  the  city. 

Chinese  competition  shuts  off  the  immigration  of  tailors  and  keeps  a 
,?owi  many  away,  besid<  s  driving  many  away  that  we  had  liere.  In  the 
eUHtoni  trade,  five  years  ago,  the  Chinese  were  employed  more  than  they 
are  now,  because  the  employers  are  getting  tired  of  them.  They 
have  tried  them,  and  I  do  not  think  they  can  make  good  use  of  them  in 
that  branch  of  business.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  can  bo  carried  on 
profitably  by  white  labor  on  this  coast.  I  do  not  think  that  th»!  clothing 
[  manufactured  I. ■_^  «he  Chinese  costs  any  less  than  that  manufai^tured  by  ciiinoHc do  not 
*hite  labor.  If 'there  were  no  Chinese  on  this  coast  tliere  would  be  plenty  jfi,"i,?n^'',^,'i,,. 
of  inlmr  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  et'.;.  public. 
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Manufacturing  was  established  five  years  ago,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  to-day.  The  city  is  growing  and  so  is  manufacturing,  all  the  time. 
There  are  between  300  and  400  white  tailors  engaged  on  custom  work  in 
first-class  tailoring  establishments.  Manufactured  clothing  came  from  tht- 
east  before  we  commenced  work  here. 

Tailors  mostly  work  by  the  piece,  and  tiie  wages  average  from  ^l.^  to 
f  20  a  week  if  they  have  work.  The  prices  in  New  York  are  reduced 
about  the  same  as  here. 


GILLESPIE.     Robert  H.  Gillkhpie,  broom-maker,  sworn  and  examined  : 


I    i 


I  1 


<  yi 


Between  Chinese 
and  white  labor 
very  little 
difference. 


Price  of  brooms 
not  any  Icsm. 


Whites  kopt  to 
keep  ChiiieLO  from 
stoaling,  etc. 


Effect  on  wages. 


White  workmen 
make  one  quarter 
more. 


There  are  aboat  forty-five  engaged  in  the  business  in  the  city  and  al)out 
the  same  numb<,r  outside  of  it.  Between  Chinese  and  white  laboi-  at  tli^ 
present  time  there  is  very  little  difference — not  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  ou  a 
hundred  brooms.  Before  Chinese  competition,  white  labor  was  paid  for 
by  the  piece.  A  man  could  make  from  $15  to  $25  and  |26  a  week.  Very 
few  can  make  -^IS  now.  The  Cliiiie.se  made  as  high  as  $14  some  two 
years  ago ;  when  some  of  the  factories  first  employed  them  by  the  piece. 
The  price  of  brooms  to  the  public  with  Chinese  labor  is  not  any  les.s  than 
it  was  with  white  lalior.  It  is  an  occujwitiou  that  furnishes  employment 
to  women  and  boys,  and  the  employment  of  Chinese  has  a  tendency  to 
drive  out  these  girls  from  the  broom  factories.  The  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  use  about  seventy-five  dozen  bri)oin.s 
a  year ;  and,  as  far  as  1  figure  it,  there  are  one  dozen  brooms  used  ti» 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  whites  in  one  year  on  the  coast — men,  women 
and  childi'en.  There  are  about  70,000  dozen  brooms  manufactured  and 
sold  on  the  coast. 

In  1865,  I  think  it  wa.s,  tlie  broom  factory  on  Drunim  street  was  the 
first  one  that  employed  Chinamen,  and  it  has  Ijeen  going  on  evei' 
since  in  every  factory,  witli  one  exception  — that  is,  the  factory  on  Sacra- 
mento street,  where  they  have  got  all  whites.  Most  of  those  place.s  tliat 
have  got  Chinese  have  only  got  whites  enough  to  watch  the  Chinese 
and  ke(!p  them  from  stealing  and  over-counting  on  their  work,  and  that 
they  expect  them  to  do  for  nothing  over  what  they  pay  them  by  the  piece. 
In  1865  manufacturers  were  making  more  money  then  than  what  thev 
are  now,  although  broom-corn  was  high<»r.  At  the  present  time  linioms 
are  at  a  pretty  good  figure,  ami  broom-corn  is  very  cheap.  The  reason.* 
that  I  give  for  it  are  that  the  mirldlemen  and  the  wholesale  dealers  are  the 
parties  who  make  the  profit ;  and  therefore  compel  tlie  manufacturers  to 
grind  the  labor  down.  Labor  is  cheaper,  broom-coni  is  cheaper,  and 
brooms  are  higher  now  than  in  1864-65.  The  supply  and  deniaiul  uf 
brooms  does  not  regulate  the  price,  all  the  suq)lus  stock  being  shipped  to  I 
foreign  ports.  It  has  only  been  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  that  | 
we  have  \men  shipping  any  brooms.  We  us(^  to  consume  all 
made  here. 

Broom-corn  is  raised  here.  Before  the  manufacture  was  coninieuced 
we  had  to  get  our  supply  from  the  east.  We  ship  about  12,000  dozen  » 
year  to  the  Australian  ports,  competing  with  the  English  colonies. 

There  are  .some  Chinamen  who  make  as  high  as  $10  a  week  now.  Soiiiel 
kinds  of  broom  they  can  make  600  a  week,  other  kinds  only  .'iOO.  <  >t'  tJif  I 
kind  that  the  Chinese  make  .'100,  a  white  man  would  make  about  400  ;  and  j 
of  the  4>ther8  a  white  man  would  make  about  800  to  the  Chinaman  >  'Wl 

Six  ymrs  ago  the  wages  were  highei-  east  than  here  at  that  time. 
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to  the  extent  that 
■ing,  all  the  time. 
a  custom  work  in 
ig  came  from  tht> 

age  from  $l-'i  to 
fork  are  reduced 


Besides  shipping  to  Australia  we  ship  to  Callao,  the  Sandwicli  Islands^ 
New  Zealand,  and  Chili — about  20,000  dozen  being  shipiJed  from  here  to 
foreign  ports  every  year,  leaving  50,000  dozen  to  be  consumed  here. 

Manufacturing  would  have  been  gone  into  if  the  Chinese  had  not  been  Manufacturing  of 
here  just  as  largely  as  it  is  now,  and  more  so.     Not  one  of  the  tirms  that  hlivo  beon'Kone 

commenced  with   white  labor  failed  ;   but  one  or  two  have  failed    with  '"<<> '« lurgcly  if 
^,  .  ,   ,  the  Chinese  not 

Chmese  labor.  here. 


Edward  L.  Cortage,  workingraan  in  a  broom  factory  ; 


CORTAGE. 
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There  are  somewhere  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  Chinese  em-  Hiooni  miiking. 
ployed  on  the  coast  in  broom-making.  The  industry  can  be  carried  on 
without  the  use  of  Chinese  labor,  because,  in  1869,  it  was  carried 
on  without  them  to  the  same  extent  as  now.  The  broom-makers 
who  were  formerly  here  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  the 
world,  some  in  Australia,  some  in  South  America,  and  some  in  eastern 
states.  The  prices  paid  in  St.  Louis  are  exactly  the  same  paid  here 
now  ;  there  might  be  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  some  kind  ofwork  more  or  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  on  another  kind  less,  but  it  is  about  the  .same  thing. 
For  New  York  and  Chicago,  1  cati  say  nothing.  We  have  a  foreign 
market,  .shipping  about  20,000  dozen. 

The  lowfr  wages  of  the  Chinese  operate  to  ivduce  my  wages,  and  I 
cannot  very  well  live  upon  the  wages  they  receive.  Ten  dollars  a  week 
for  a  family,  wife  and  four  children,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  live  on.  Rents  S'ff V'^Jj "} ''''"iw * 
for  white  men  are  seldom  less  than  $\ti  a  niontli  unless  be  moves  in  the  on  Chinese  wages, 
fourtli  story  of  a  tenement,  and  then  it  will  cost  $12  a  month,  and  ail  live 
together.  We  could  not  afford  to  live  like  Chinamen,  beeaust^  they  are 
single  and  can  live  on  nineteen  cents  a  day,  at  tiie  same  i-ate  tliat  our 
prisoners  live  in  gaol.  If  I  were  single,  I  could  live  on  $4  or  $5  a  week 
hy  putting  it  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

Most  of  the  sober,  laboring,  industrious  mechanics  here  have  liomes  of 
their  own.  It  has  l)een  stated  here  that  none  but  the  vagrant 
and  dirty  class, come  to  testify  ag»i;i«t  the  Chinese  ;  on  my  part  this 
is  not  true. 

Intelligent  mechanics,  iionest,  sober,  workingnu^n,  are  terribly  opposed 
to  anybody  that  causes  them  to  struggle  for  a  living. 

i  am  a   German  and   in  conversation   with   my  countrymen   they  all  ciiineae  innni- 
thnik  Chinese  innnigration  an  evil,  if  not  at  present,  m  future. 

The  very  man  who  engaged  the  Ciiinese  first  wjvs  so  far  reduced 
that  he  wanted  to  earn  a  little,  and  he  was  the  first  man  to  try  to  create 
a  row  by  getting  others  to  go  in  to  raise  the  wages. 

There  was  a  Chinaman  arrested  for  stealing  at  Mr.  (Jummings'  establish- 
ment. A  Chinaman  had  a  row  with  him  about  some  settlement,  and  in 
turning  him  out  the  Chinaman  lost  his  balance,  and  he  saw  the  top  of  a 
whisk-broom,  tipped  with  velvet,  under  liis  coat,  and  Mr.  Cummings 
pulled  it  out.  He  had  him  arrested  for  stealing,  but  whether  he  was 
convicted  or  not  I  do  not  know. 


!   i      ' 


gration  an  evil. 


Dkxnis  McCarthy,  boot-maker,  sworn  and  examined  :  McCARTHY. 

The  trade  can  be  carried  on  profitably  with  white  labor.     There  are  Hoot-making  cmi 
between  2,000  and  3,000  Chinese  in  the  city  employed  at  the  business.     I  ^flSS^wUh 
am  ccnnected    with  the  United  Workingmen'n  Cooperative  AaBociation,  whit«  labor. 


McCarthy 
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Of  wrtHin  work 
the  Chinese  have 
complete  control. 


employing  altogether  white  labor,  and  almost  entirely  contined  to  the 
manufacture  of  men's  boots.  That  line  the  Chinese  have'  not  got  uiU)  as 
yet,  but  in  ladies'  work,  misses'  work  and  children's  work  they  have 
almost  the  entire  control.  The  slipper  business  they  have  altognthcr. 
One  year  we  employed  fifteen  Chinamen  to  make  that  class  of  woi'k 
cheap  shoes.  After  that  year  white  men  applied  for  that  line  of  work 
saying  they  would  make  them  as  cheap  as  the  Chinamen  so  as  to  get 
employment.  We  dilscharged  the  few  Chinamen  we  had,  and  now  em])lfiv 
white  labor-  -between  sixty  and  seventy. 

I  think  a  white  man  will  do  about  one-fourth  more  work  than  a  Cliiiiu 
man ;  the  latter  will  make  about  thirty  pairs  and  the  former  about  forty 
pairs  of  these  misses'  and  children's  shoes. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  there  were  no  Chinamerr  eniployetl  at  all  in 
this  business,  there  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  men  here  then  ;  liut 
the  maimfacturers  considered  that  there  was  more  money  by  employiuy 
Chinamen  so  they  gradually  introduced  them,  and  I  think  to-day  only 
about  400  to  500  white  men  are  employed  ;  whereas  if  the  Chinese  were 
not  in  that  business  we  would  have,  I  think,  about  2,000  white  iiihu  in 
that  line  of  business  here  now.  When  1  came  here  100  men  would  to\ev 
the  number  of  white  men  employed  in  factories,  which  were  then  in  their 
infancy  ;  there  are  between  400  and  500  now  in  the  manufacturing.  The 
custom  trade  is  not  affected  by  Chinese  laboi'. 

The  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  tlm  cooijerative  as.sociation  would 
be  on  an  average  fifteen  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  large  profit  is  tlmt 
the  Chinese  are  not  yet  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  boots.  We 
could  not  manufacture  the  other  class  and  pay  cost  at  Chinese  rates. 

The  wages  of  shoe-makers  east  varies  a  great  deal  ;  it  depends  ujiim  the 
season  a  good  deal.  In  the  hurried  season  their  wages  run  uj)  ;  at  other 
seasons  the  wages  are  dull.  Prices  fluctuate  there.  I  think  the  eitstern 
prices  ai'e  higher  than  here. 


White  men  do 
about  one  Quarter 
more  worlc  than 
Chinamen. 


000  whites 
employed  whereas 
but  for  Chinese 
2,000. 


Chinese  not 
ongaKod  in 
manufacturing 
men's  bootfl. 


HAYES.  Michael  Haves,  a  resident  of  California  for  twenty-tive  years,  sworn  anl 

examined  : 


!Hil: 


The  (jhincse  wi 
inK  the  plnocr 
rnlnes. 


irk- 


Oreul  loss  li>  the 
coniitry. 


I  have  visited  the  mines  on  many  occasions,  but  I  have  never  worked 
in  them.  I  think  permitting  the  Chinese  to  work  the  placer-mines  is  a 
great  injury  to  California  and  a  great  injury  to  the  United  States ;  it 
reduces  the  quantity  that  finds  its  way  into  the  banks  of  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  control  nearly  all  tin;  placer-digguigs.  They  have 
worked  from  year  to  year  at  those  abandoned  claims.  They  have  takeii 
the  gold  out ;  and  it  is  the  impression  of  most  people  that  they  caiTV  it  ti> 
China,  or  send  it  to  China  through  the  Six  Companies. 

If  they  were  permitted  to  become  citizens  it  would  have  no  etleet  on 
their  desire  to  reside  in  the  country,  because  a  Chinaman  will  return 
to  China. 


"4 
If:         ? 
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Hmoni  frtclorle.H. 


Frank  M.  Pixlev,  sworn  and  examined  ; 

About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  my  brother,  a  j>ooi'  man  and  a  mediaim, 
and  a  man  of  family,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  broom-handles,  ciii 
ploying  six  white  workmen,  whose  wages  ranged  from  three  dollars  and 
fifty   cents  to  four  dollars  a  day,   according  to    their   skill    in    runnins 
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turning  lathes.  Shortly  after  he  started  some  one  elst>  established  a 
hroom-factory,  employing  four  or  five  Chinese  to  work  it.  Iji  a  \ery 
short  time  these  Chinese  became  so  expert  in  the  mainifacturt^  that  they 
established  the  trade  themselves,  with  one  wliite  man  as  foreman.  They 
were  required  to  keep  a  horse  and  waggon  to  dispose  of  their  waies.  This 
horse  was  kept  in  a  stable  ;  the  Chinese  lived  in  the  same  stable  with  the 
horse,  fed  and  cooked  for  themselves  in  an  uppei-  loft,  and  slept  there, 
and  so  reduced  the  wages  that  much,  thiu.sting,  in  this  particular 
iutar.ce,  my  brother  out  of  employment.  This  is  a  single  incident,  tendini; 
to  show  that  no  white  person  with  a  family  can  compete  with  Chinese. 

If  no  Chinese  had  come  to  California  it  is  my  judgment  that  oui-  trades 
and  manufactures  would  have  grown  a  little  slower  than  they  have  ;  that 
some  people  would  have  made  less  money  than  they  iiave.  Hut  they 
would  have  grown,  and  to  the  pre.sent  extent,  with  white  lalmr,  and  just  as 
much  money  would  have  been  matle,  which  would  have  been  distributed 
among  the  laboring  or  workingmen  more  than  it  is  now.  To  remove  all 
the  Chinese  workers  from  their  \  arious  industries  would  create  a  tem- 
porary embarrassment,  but  we  should  soon  fill  their  places  with 
int«lligent  European  and  American  laboreis.  1  think  it  would  lie  the 
wisest  thing  that  could  be  done  to  sen<i  them  all  away.  The  Chinese 
jiroblem  would  solve  itself  in  process  of  time.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese  who  are  here.  I  think  they  are  here  under  the 
guarantee  of  law  and  treaty,  and  1  would  give  them  the  fullest  pi'otection. 

r  never  saw  women  harnessed  with  dogs  to  carts  in  Kurope ;  but  I 
have  seen  women  in  Belgium  and  (Jernuxny  attending  dogs  attached  to 
small  carts,  and  they  will  assist  in  pushing  the  cart  over  difiicult  points. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  part  of  Europe  where  a  husband  will  not  s])eak  to 
his  wife  on  the  street,  and  where  she  is  not  allowed  to  incntion  his  name 
and  address.  Tn  Ireland  they  have  theii-  cabins  of  the  pooi\  they  have 
their  pigs  and  their  poultry,  and  they  live  very  poorly  in  some  jilaces, 
Imt  I  would  not  have  any  objection  to  receiving  th(Mn  as  innnigrants 
liecause  they  have  been  compelled  to  live  nmre  meanly  in  that  country 
than  they  can  live  here.  Thi^  European  innnigrant,  however  j)oor  he  may 
lie,  innnediately  on  his  arrival  here  takes  a  position  in  society,  so  far  as 
lomforts  and  home  are  concerned,  and  educates  his  children,  and  clothes 
them  up  to  the  fullest  j)ossil)ilitv  of  his  earnings  ;  tlu^  second  genera- 
tion is  an  improvement,  and  the  third  generation  is  American.  We  are 
iill  innnigrants  for  that  matter,  or  (Uir  ancestors  wei-e. 

Th(^  outrages  against  the  Chinese  are  grossly  exaggerated.  In  let'erencc 
i  to  this  question  of  the  persecution  of  the  (y'hinese  1  am  only  sutpri.sed 
that  there  is  not  more  of  it.  I  think  oui'  laboring  people  are  a  long- 
suffering  and  forbearing  people.  Our  city  has  l)(!en  as  near  to  a  disgrace- 
U'ul  and  bloody  riot  as  it  could  po.ssibly  be,  hut  it  was  avoided  by  ](eople 
who  have  not  had  tlie  credit  of  .saving  the  town  from  such  a  scandal. 
iMr.  A.  M.  Winn  was  one  of  them.  There  were  men,  leading  men,  in 
I  this  anti-Chinese  movement  who  could  have  stiri'ed  up  a  riot,  who,  by  the 
I  lifting  of  their  thumbs,  could  have  cleaned  the  Chinese  quarter  out.  The 
jiwple  who  were  going  to  create  this  riot  were  driven  to  starvation  and 
hwverty,  with  their  wives  and  children,  deprived  of  employment  by  the 
Imllux  of  Chinese  immigration,  men  to  whom  this  ipu'stion  comes  to  the 
lireakfast  and  dinner  table,  to  whom  it  is  the  (|uestion  of  bread. 

The  Chinese  are  i)atient,  industrious,  hard-working  sla\'es,  lespecting 
lour  laws  through  fear,  and  being  compelbxl  to  lal>or  foi'  their  own  sup- 
lliort.  Socially  they  are  inferior  to  any  race  (lod  has  ever  made,  in  my 
ripinion.  I  think  it  would  be  infinitely  worse  to  have  Chinese  instead  of 
Inegroes  down  south. 
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I  do  not  discriminate  between  these  Chinamen.  Their  organic  construc- 
tion is  the  same  from  the  highest  mandarin  to  the  lowest  prostitute ;  they 
have  the  same  religion  and  they  have  the  same  habits.  If  by  some 
judicious  tribunal  we  could  bring  the  very  best  and  better  class  of  Cliinese 
to  this  country  under  the  treaty,  men  who  come  for  business,  who  come 
for  pleasure,  who  come  for  the  higher  pursuits  of  commerce,  I  would  liave 
the  door  open  to  them. 

There  are  400,000,000  or  500,000,000  Chinese.  They  are  separated 
from  our  coast  by  a  narrow  and  a  very  mild  sea.  They  can  come  here  for 
$1 2  a  piece.  To  throw  open  our  continent  and  its  broad  area,  all  its 
mineral  wealth,  its  agricultural  resources,  and  its  mechanical  employments, 
to  the  importatiou  Si  this  people,  is  simply  to  invite  upon  us  the  barbarii 
scourge  that  once  visited  Europe. 

There  are  Chinese  merchants,  but  no  bankers  that  I  know  of.  I  tliiiik 
it  would  be  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  discourage  them, 
not  to  restrict  them. 

There  are  parts  of  Africa  where  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  standard  of  morals  is  better  ;  that  is, 
they  are  honest.  These  people  have  got  the  perfection  of  tlie  crimes  of 
4,000  years,  of  a  civilization  that  has  grown  out  of  a  redundant  popula 
tion.  A"  for  instance,  why  do  we  treasure  our  girls,  and  why  do  the) 
murder  theirs  1  Because  they  have  so  many  they  cannot  feed  them.  Why 
do  our  parents  die  for  their  children,  while  they  sell  theirs  for  whores  ?  I 
think  it  is  the  necessity  and  poverty  of  the  lower  class  that  com]»els  the 
woman  to  sell  her  child. 

They  have  a  civilization  of  a  kind  at  home.  They  have  arts,  sciences, 
and  all  that.  They  have  a  literature,  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius. 

The  Chinese  religion,  if  I  understand  it,  is  pure  fatalism  ;  the  African 
religion  is  worse,  fetish,  if  they  have  any  at  all. 

I  think  the  contact  of  40,000,000  of  our  civilization  with  400,000,000 
of  the  Chinese  civilization  would  improve  them.  I  think  it  would  reduce 
ours  to  their  level  and  not  elevate  ours,  hut  theirs,  that  is  the  rlanger 
Our  civilization  lia-s  accomplished  great  results,  but  it  caiyiot  acconipiisli 
the  Christianization  or  civilization  of  China,  they  having  ingrained  in  them 
prejudices  the  growth  of  4,000  years. 

Respecting  the  outrages  committed  upon  theui.  In  the  great  inectiiij 
of  the  5th  of  April,  if  you  could  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the  spenkers 
on  that  occasion,  I  think  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  call 
upon  the  people  to  maintain  order,  to  be  quiet  and  wait  for  a  peaceful  and 
legal  solution  of  this  difficulty.  The  second  resolution  which  they  pii^sod 
declared  that  we  are  a  lawful  and  law-abiding  people,  that  we  recof^nize 
the  obligation  and  binding  force  of  the  treaties  by  which  the  Chinese  canif 
here,  and  we  propose  to  respect  it,  and  continue  to  protect  it.  It  is  uiijusi  | 
to  the  large  majority  to  hold  them  responsible  for  such  outrages. 
you  saw  a  Chinaman  assaulted  in  Montgomery  or  Merchant  street,  and 
there  were  three  white  people  there,  two  of  them  would  turn  in  and  ciet'end  I 
the  Chinaman  against  the  assailant.  Yet  the  outrages  do  happen  in  I 
certain  portions  of  our  town.  We  have  got  an  element  of  wild  youiigmeij 
here,  and  they  dislike  the  Chinamen. 

I  do  not  think  the  introduction  of  the  150,000  Chinese  we  have  no«j 
has  any  appreciable  effect  upon  our  oriental  trade,  nor  has  the  introduo  f 
tion  of  their  traders  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon  our  trade. 

I  would  desire  to  keep  this  coast  and  this  country  as  the  her.  agfao^l 
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home  of  an  immigration  that  can  become  united  with  us,  that  can  assimi- 
late with  us,  and  that  can  make  a  great  state  and  a  gi-eat  people,  highly 
civilized,  and  t)elonging  to  our  race,  and  not  to  come  in  contact  with  any 
other  civilization.  I  think  the  case  of  our  state  to-day  is  parallel  with 
that  of  Virginia.  One  hundred  and  fifty  to  300  years  ago  Virginia  had  a 
broad  acreage,  a  splendid  soil,  an  inviting  climate^  but  few  white  people  ; 
lalwr  was  dear.  They  wanted  cheap  labor,  and  througli  the  merchants 
of  Boston  and  New  England,  then  engaged  in  tlie  slave-trade,  negroes 
were  imported  there,  and  the  result,  after  100  or  150  years,  has  been  a 
war  and  a  desolation  that  has  injured  our  country  more  than  all  the  other 
things  united  in  the  world.  Now  we  have  the  parallel  of  it  here.  We  have 
a  broad  empire,  we  have  a  splendid  climate,  rich  land,  and  thei  e  are  some 
people  who  indulge  in   the    heresy    of   thinking    we  ought  to  have  cheaj) 
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labor.  I  do  not  think  .so.  They  sent  to  China  for  it.  We  are  planting 
the  seeds  of  Mongolian  slavery  here,  that  will  grow  up  to  l)e  ju.st  as  for- 
midable, and  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  it  did  on  the  erwtern  coast  ; 
for  it  took  Virginia  100  years  to  get  as  many  Africans  as  we  got  China- 
men in  ten  years. 

Chinese  labor,  technically,  is  free  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not. 

They  do  not  speak  our  language  nor  understand  the  philosophy  of  our 
law  ;  we  do  not  speak  their  language,  and  cannot  coniin-inicate  to  them 
even  their  rights. 

Contact  with  the  Chinese  tends  to  deteriorate  us  and  retard  our 
growth. 

If  they  were  enfranchised  they  would  exyrcise  tliat  privilege  freely  of 
their  own  volition  at  once.  They  are  a  shrewd,  subtle,  keen,  intelligent 
people  ;  anybody  who  undertakes  to  underrate  them  as  inferior,  mistakes 
this  whole  problem.  They  are  not  the  inferior  race  ;  testerl  by  many 
things  they  are  superior  to  us.  When  I  spoke  of  their  being  inferior  1 
referred  to  their  vices.  They  could  be  bought  anfi  sold  if  trusted  with 
the  elective  franchise.  Politics  with  them  would  become  merely  mer- 
chandise. They  would  sell  their  votes,  and  place  them  where  they  would 
do  the  most  good  for  themselves  ;  and  when  they  got  a  majority,  where 
I  they  could  control  the  politics  of  the  country,  they  would  take  it  and 
I  elect  their  own  people. 

In  this  way  are  they  inferior  :  They  attained  the  acrre  of  civilization 
la  long  time  ago,  and  they  have  stood  still.  We  are  a  progressive  nation, 
iThey  invented  type,  and  yet  they  have  not  carried  it  to  tlie  extent  of  a 
nwwer  press  ;  they  inventefl  gunpowder,  and  yet  they  did  not  carry  it  to 
Ithe  extent  of  developing  the  machinery  of  war  for  its  use  ;  they  inv(>nted 
Ithe  compass,  and  yet  they  never  exten'Jed  their  commerce  over  the  whole 
[world  guided  by  that  compass — they  are  an  anomalous  and  curious  jieople 
Ito  us. 
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JHkrman  8ilverber(j,  foreman  at  the  Standard  Shirt  Factory,  sworn 
examined  : 


and  SILVERBERG. 


'''here  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  Chinese  engaged  in  the  manu-  Miuuifncturc  of 
Ifacture   of    white   shirts  ;  in  the  colored   line,   wliich  includes  clothing,  rb\noso'lmpU)>'Sl,. 

veralls,  etc,  there  are  a  great  many  more.  At  otir  factory  we  have  in 
fhe  neighborhood  of  seventy  or  eighty  inside  and  [)erhaps  double  that 
number  outside.     The  manufacture  can  be  carried  on  by  white  labor,  and 

I  paid  by  the  piece.     An  experienced  hand  either  white  or  Chinese  can 

am  from  $8  to  |10  per  week. 
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If  the  Chiiiflse  were  absent  there  would  not  he  enough  white  labor,  a( 
present,  to  carry  on  the  business.  There  might  be  eventually.  Chinese 
labor  .fa»  not  skilled  when  first  employed,  but  it  was  the  class  of  IhIxh- 
that  was  here,  and  they  were  instructed  in  the  business,  for  there  were  m 
others  here  to  do  it.  The  work  is  done  almost  exclusively  by  tVniiili' 
help.  There  are  several  other  smaller  factories  here.  I  do  not  think 
Chinese  competition  has  the  effect  of  preventing  white  immigiatioii  at 
present. 

The  manufacturing  interests  which  I  repre.sent  were  started  three 
years  ago,  and  assumed  their  present  proportion  something  over  ti  year 
ago  ;  previous  to  that  we  were  supplied  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
There  may  be  in  the  neighborho^^d  of  r>00  or  600  females  engaged  in  the 
business,  directly  and  indirectly.  Five  years  ago  there  were,  |ierliaps, 
twenty-five  or  thirty. 

The  Chinese  are  industrious.  It  takes  them  from  a  year  to  fif^hteeu 
months  to  become  experience<l  hands  in  our  tiude.  They  learn  as  readily 
as  the  whites. 

There  are  one  or  two  girls  who  are  working  for  us  who  say  they  fjet 
more  wages  here  than  they  did  at  home.  White  help  is  employed  in  separ 
ate  departments,  not  in  the  same  class  of  work  as  the  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  receive  their  wages  individually. 

There  are  a  few  Chinamen  who  learn  the  business  and  teach  the  others. 
When  more  help  is  wanted,  we  tell  some  one  of  the  workmen  and  they 
bring  their  friends  along.  In  China  they  have  no  knowledge  of  n.akiin' 
such  shirts  as  we  are  accustomed  to  wear. 

We  advertised  that  we  were  willing  to  employ  all  the  white  labor  that 
we  could  use,  providing  they  would  give  time  to  learn  the  business.     Wf 
have  perhaps  of  fifty  or  sixty  applicants  alraut  twelve  remaining  whohsvr 
become  fair  workers  ;  it  took  some  of  them  two  or  three  months  to  heconif  I 
such.    They  were  paid  by  the  dozen  in  the  meantime.     New  ha.nds  are  paid  | 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  shirt,  from  $2  a  dozen  upward.    They  would 
make  perhaps  at  least  one  dozen,  one  and  a  half,  afterward  two  and  three. 
We  have  some   girls  now   who  make  four  dozen  after  being  there  tour  I 
or  five  moiiths,   and   are  enabled  to   earn  from  f8  to   $10  a  wt^ek.     .\ll| 
the  work   is  done   in  the  factories  except  in  one  branch — liaiid  needle  I 
work — -which  is  done  outside  by  white  help,  mostly  by  women  who  huve  I 
families,  or  girls   who  have   to  help  their  mothers  or  parents  at  hniuel 
There  are   three  difierent  parts  before  the  shirt  is  made,  and  for  eau 
particular  part  there  is  a  different  price.     In  making  bosoms  it  de|>eiid>| 
upon  the  amount  of  labor  required — from  ten  cents  to  $2  a  dozen  is  paid.[ 
For  finishing  from  $1.25  to  $2  is  paid. 


MAHONY. 


CoRNEiiUS  A.  Mahony,  engaged  in  the  smelting  business  in  Peru,  swntil 
and  examined  : 


There  are  a  number  of  Chinese  in  Peru.    In  1872  and  1873  there  vml 
:8,000  in  Peru.  from  70,000  to  80,000.     They  all  come  under  labor  contracts,  in  point  dj 

fact  they  are  simply  slaves.  Their  contract  binds  them  to  serve  fi»l 
eight  years.  They  get,  generally,  a  bounty  of  $20 — some  small  suni-i'l 
Macao,  where  they  are  shipped.  Macao  is  a  small  island  at  the  nioutbfil 
Canton  River.  Their  contracts  are  generally  made,  as  I  understand,  befoul 
the  Portuguese  authorities  there  and  before  the  Peruvian  Consul.  Tbf| 
then  are  brought  on  board  ship,  and  confined  in  a  manner  that  woulfl 
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rt;call  the  horrors  of  the  mifldle  passage,  and  l)rought 
the  number  of  Chinese  who  came  was  14,r).S0,  and  of 
was  an  average  of  about  ten  per  cent,  of  death-rate 

Ciiinese  there  are  just  the  same  class  as  tlie  Cliinese  iiere.  and  art'  charged 
with  being  river  pirates,  or  of  that  class,  in  fact  of  tin'  lowest  oi-dei-.  The 
tirni  1  was  employed  with  were  the  largest  coolie  importers  in  Peru. 
1  l)elieve  the  traffic  has  now  been  stojjped.  I  had  under  me  from  thirty 
to  forty  Chinese. 

In  1873,  I  believe,  a  dispute  arose  between  tin-  Portuguese  authorities 
and  the  Peruvian  Government  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  coolit  s  on  board 
ship,  at  the  Chinchas  and  Uuauape  Islands,  where  they  were  employed  in 
the  guano  trade.  That  was  got  over,  and  in  IK74  the  imjxjrtation  was 
very  large.  In  the  meantiiiie  a  strong  sc-ntiment  was  growing  in  the 
couutry  against  the  Chinese.  The  laboring  j»eople,  the  peons,  considered  Scuiimunt  grow 
that  the  Chinese  were  likely  to  reduce  the  price  of  la))or  Just  as  the  people  j'^ji" ''"''ii  iwaliist 
here  think  now,  and  they  did  in  fict;  becaust!  a  Chuiainan's  contract 
hound  him  to  work  for  $4  a  month  and  two  pounds  of  rice  a  day. 
Consequently  it  was  very  likely  that  a  peon  who  wanted  a  little  imfort, 
who  wanted  a  little  meat  with  his  dinner,  and  wanted  a  comfortable 
habitation,  naturally  felt  that  he  was  suffering,  and  in  Peru,  as  revolu-  CimKrossof  1875. 
tions  are  easily  got  up,  it  brought  a  certain  pressure  on  the  (Government. 
It  was  the  Congress,  I  believe,  of  ISTT),  which  pas.sed  the  Act  jjOtting 
KM  end  in  future  to  all  this  importation  of  coolies  into  Peru.  The  firm  I 
was  connected  with,  I  am  told,  has  been  no  longei-  able  to  carry  on 
itecause  of  this  law. 

No  Chinese  women  at  all  were  imported  ;  in  fact  I  only  saw  one  little 
Chinese  girl.     The  result  of  this  was  that  crimes  of  the  most  horrible  and 
unmentionable  kind  wort^  common  among  them  which   it  was  found  im-  Sodomy, 
possible  to  prevent.     They  were  in   point  of  fact  sodomites  of  the  worst 
kind.     They  were  treated  very  badly,  in  many  cases,  in  Peru. 

In  the  Guanape  Islands  the  unfortunate  wretches  have  thrown  them- 
selves by  the  hundreds  into  the  sea  in  distraction.  They  used  to  get  a 
lot  of  negro  overseers  armed  witli  whips,  and  they  would  beat  them 
sroand  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

There  is  a  class  here  that  does  not  e.xist  in  Peru.  1  alludt;  to  merchants 
and  some  respectable  Chinese  ;  otherwise  their  condition,  intellectual 
[qualifications  and  general  moral  and  physical  condition  was  the  same  as  it 
is  here. 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  regulated  the  trattic.  They  pul)lished 
la  law  or  regulations,  all  of  which  I  have  seen  published  in  a  paper  in 
ICallao — the  South  Pacific  Times.     They  were  not  observed. 

A  Chinaman  in  the  streets  of  Valparaiso  is  a  very  rare  occuri-ence.  I 
jhave  been  in  all  parts  of  Chili  where  there  are  large  coppei-  mines.  If  they 
tould  get  Chinese  cheap  labor  there  they  would  get  it,  because  the  labor 
is  necessarily  cheaper  where  a  man  only  gets  $4  a  month  and  is  to  find  his 

)*ii  clothes. 

The  feeling  against  them  in  Peru  in  1873  and  1874,  was  stronger  than 
ft  can  possibly  be  here,  for  the  reason  that  the  people  believed  that  it  tended 
lower  not  only  the  rate  of  wages  but  their  social  status,  and  feared  an 

itermixture  of  population.  At  the  end  of  his  contract  it  is  compulsory 
r  him  to  go  back,  or  sign  another  for  a  like  period.  If  they  were  allowed 
go  free  and  compete  with  labor  there,  there  would  be  an  insurrection 

tlmost  immediately.     That  they  work  in  factories  I  have  tio  doubt,  but 

hat  they  are  fit  to  work  along  with  white  men  in  such  work  as  smelting 

^r  any  work  of  that  kind  is  not  the  fact.     A  man  cannot  work  on  rice 
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and  do  hard  niaiiutil  lalnm  Tboy  aiv  not  capahlt^  of  doiii^  anvthin^'  tliat 
re<liiireH  physical  streii|i(t.h.  They  a])peared  to  conu!  t<i  us  with  ii  itoiistitu 
tioiial  sci'ot'ulouH  taint  ahout  thoni.  Tiiey  were  always  weak  in  the  jnints 
or  getting  sores,  or  getting  into  a  nasty  and  fearful  eonditioii.  We  ust'd 
to  send  four  or  tive  in  a  moiitli  out  of  thirty  to  the  hospital  over  at  CuJIiu), 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  that  that  f  could  se«',  except  that  tliey  iimut 
liave  been  originally  of  a  very  poor,  degraded  class  in  Chiiui. 

Tlcy  !<»  not  learn  English  fast,  liut  they  do  Spanish.  The  (Jliinauuius 
idea  all  the  time  appears  to  l>e  to  get  hack  to  China. 

Tl"  condition  of  the  Chinese  here  is  worse  than  their  condition  in  Peru. 
where  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  Iwndsnien.  They  are  made,  in  a  nm 
jority  of  cases,  in  that  country  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  cleanliness, 
such  as  making  them  sweep  out  their  quarters,  and  turn  out  their  mats 
and  shake  them,  clean  the  whole  place,  disinfect  it,  and  all  that  kind  ot' 
thing. 

They  seem  to  \>e  quite  careless,  and  have  no  care  and  no  sympatliy  for 
one  of  their  sick,  and  no  respect  for  their  dead. 

I  have  seen  three  Chinese  funerals  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  I 
have  been  here. 

The  condition  of  th^.  ..-tive  classes  in  Peru  and  Chili  is  gowl.  They  are 
industrious;  they  will  do  more  work  than  a  Chinaman.  I  allude  to  the 
peons  and  cholos.  The  cholos  do  most  of  the  skilled  labor.  A  peon  is  a 
term  generally  applied  to  a  workingman  ;  a  cholo  signifies  a  half-brHwl 
betw&m  an  Indian  and  one  of  the  Spanish,  or  descendants  of  the  Spaiiish, 
people  who  settle  in  the  country.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  liondsnmn 
in  Peru  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese. 

The  coolies  imported  to  the  Spanish  forts  are  taken  all  over  thf  coiintrv 
— over  sugar  plantations  and  works  of  that  kind.  There  are  no  (Jhiiw 
towns  there. 

The  form  of  goverimient  in  Peru  is  republican  and  every  Peru\  inn  i* 
entitled  to  vote.     A  peon  is  a  free  citizen  not  a  bondsman. 

I  am  an  Irishman  and  have  J)een  in  Ireland  and  in  numbers  of  caliius 
of  the  peasantry.  Every  cabin  has  its  pig's  sty,  but  it  is  not  attai  lu'd  l\v 
any  means — it  is  a  mere  traveller's  story.  I  think  the  true  laboi'  pnibleni 
is  not  the  cheapening  of  labor,  but  its  distribution  ;  that  its  solution  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  bringing  here  of  a  worthless  class  to  overwhelm  whit*- 
labor,  but  in  the  taking  of  the  men  who  have  no  employment  in  the  ea-st 
and  bringing  them  here,  giving  all  our  own  people  meat  and  i)n'a(l,  mid 
enabling  every  nian  to  l)ring  up  his  children  as  good  citizens. 


GRAY. 

Prostitutes. 


San  Francisco,  November  9th,  lf<7ti. 

Giles  H.  Urav,  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  provisions  of  the  Page  Law,  1 8 7. '',  prohibits  the  immigration  orlaiiil  I 
ing  of  prostitutes  and  convicts  from  oriental  countries,  lepere  and  (lispiw«lj 
persons  end  paupers  not  being  mentioned.  Previour  to  this  Act  there  ha^j 
arrived  ui)on  these  steamers  200  to  400  women,  frequently,  the  steanienl 
arriving  twice  a  month.  During  the  quarter  from  Ist  July  to  the  1st  Oe-l 
tober,  1875,  there  did  not  arrive  161  females,  and  we  had  no  inforinatioil 
which  would  enable  us  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  any  of  them  ;  the  neiij 
quarter,  the  last  of  the  year,  the  number  was  reduced  to  forty-four.  Intltfl 
first  quarter  of  the  year  1 876,  it  was  reduced  to  fifteen ;  in  the  second  quartffl 
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thirty-two  ;  and   in  tlie  third    ijuartei',  twciity-tour.     Tiic  woiiu-ii   wiiirli   I'rcciniiiimM 
have  lieoii  laiulwi  since  wv  have  com iiieucod  to  cut'orc  tlicPagc  Ijiiw  I  liiivc  g?»timM>f'i)m"tl- 
everv  reason  to   itclicvc   arc  rc,s|H»ctal>lc    women,   and   tlicy  arc  all  accom-  '"''"'*• 
piiiiicd  l)y  a  j)liotogi'a|)li  and  a  hotter     a  certificate  liki'  tiiis  :  [witness  pi-o- 
(liU'cd  letter  and  certiHcat<'  which  wei'c  read].    When  a  vessel  arrives  here 
mi  woman   is  allowed   to  go   asliore   until  at'tei'  the  mail  lias  .ii'rixcil  and 
she  is  compared  witli  tlie  picture.       Sometimes   it    is  twenty-four  liours 
lift'ore  they  can  go  ashore. 

Hefore  coming  to  C'alit'ornia  she  has  to  tile  a  written  a)iplica(inn,  whicli 
is  refei'red  to  a  committee  of  exairuners  a|i|iointed  hy  the  (Jonsul.  They 
take  sudi  testimony  as  they  see  pi-oper,  procure  the  photographs,  conipai'e 
them,  and  if  the  testimony  is  satisfactory,  they  then  )M»i'mit  them  to  come, 
and  forward  to  us  a  letter  and  the  photographs.  [The  witness  exiiiliits 
thi-ei!  piiotographs  of  women  who  were  prohiliited  from  conwng.  |  Tliese 
wduien  did  not  arrive.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  pi'ostitutes  ari'i\  ing 
here  at  all  now.  I  think  the  Page  Law  hiis  effectually  sto)i])ed  tliat  source 
iif  iiimiigration.  No  com|)laints  have  lieen  made  at  tlii' custom  house  in 
relation  to  Chinese  women. 

The  authorities  at  Hong  Kong  are  exercising  diligence  now  in  prt  \cnt- 
iii;,'  pro.stitutes  from  conung. 

Every  Clnne.se  passenger  ai'ri\ing  is  accompanied  with  a  certificate  from 
till-  (Jonsul.  The  certificate  shows  that  they  are  not  included  in  these 
iimitations,  and  1  think  it  goi^s  on  to  ,say  they  are  n(jt  contnictlaliorers  or 
contract-coolies,  or  crinunals.  It  gives  tlie  names,  and  occupaticms,  arid 
where  they  come  from.  If  the  certificate  authorizes  tlw  landing  of  1,000 
luid  there  should  lie  I, '200.  we  should  kceji  the  last  •_'()(•  on  hoard,  we 
canmit  tell  which  is  which,  whether  they  arc  the  pro]ier  ones  sent  on 
lioiml  or  not.  I  have  .seen  it  stated  in  thcpuhlishefl  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Connnission,  that  there  are  ci'iminals  arrixing.  ii<it  that  they 
are  all  criminals,  perhaps. 

Ileferring  again  to  the  excess  of  passengers  arriving  and  not  on  tlui 
L'ertiticate,  we  measure  the  vessel  tfi  see  if  there  is  an  excess  o\er  anfl  idiove 
what  the  ves.sel  is  allowed  to  carry;  if  a  vessel  has  more  alioard  than  she 
is  allowed  under  the  l^iuted  States  laws,  we  rejiort  the  vessel  for  fine,  and 
pmcced  against  the  vessel  in  every  case,  and  get  fines  imjioscd.  To  that 
extent  we  have  suppressed  immigration  in  that  manner. 

My  opinion  is  that  excessive  Chinese  innnigrntion  should  !»•  stop]ic<l  or  ExicssivurhinoHo 

suppressed.     There  are  Chinese  merchants  here  who  aie,  1  helie\<'.  honest  "I'l'i'iulS  hVstopiied. 

Im.siuess  men,  and  they  are  a  heneftt  to  the  counti'y;  hut  there  is  a  cla.ss 

»t' coolies  which  come  here  which  might  he  prevented  by  the  llnittid  States 

Consul,  and  which  never  should  come,  hut  ought  to  he  prohibited.    They 

lire  a  sort  of  wild  race  of  Tartars.      The  largest  portion  is  this  kind  and  If  uniiiorly 
.,  1  .     .       ,  1  •!  -i    1         Tf    /^ti  •  •        ■      \-  i  •   »    1    1  ..  rest ncica  sees  no 

"Uglit    to    be  prohibited.        It    Chinese    immigration    was    restricted    oy  harm  in  it. 

proper  regulations,  I  do  not  see  anj'  liarm  in  it. 

The  proportion  of  industrious  working  people  and  idlers  among  thein 
IS  about  the  same  as  among  the  whites. 

The  Chinese  ought  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  separate  and  to  take  space 
to  live  in  the  same  as  white  people.  The  Jai)anese  lulopt  our  habits 
when  they  come  here,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  prejudice  against  them, 
whereas  the  Chinese  come  here  and  bring  their  customs,  and  manners, 
and  ways  of  living,  and  they  do  not  make  desirable  citizens. 

The  Chinese  merchants  import,  not  the  Chinaman  individually.  They 
also  use  imported  goods. 

We  always  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Chinese  merchants  in  stopping  the 
immigration  of  prostitutes.     They  did  all  they  could  to  help  us.     There 
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OIBSON.  Rkv.  Otih  (ilHHON,  ill  cliiir;,'f  of    the  miHsioiis   of    the    Methodist    ('liiinli 

lien-  for  eight  years,  foniifrly  a  ivHideiit  in  China  for  ten  years, swiiin 
and  examined  : 

The  translatioiiH  of  the  two  original  contraetH  I  recognize  oh  my  nwn 
work,  and  they  are  correct,  as  follows  : — 

"  All  aKruttiiifiit  to  aHHist  the  wuiiiaii  Ah  Ho,  iM'cauHecnmiiiKfroni  Chhia  in  Sun 
KranciHco  she  lit-came  indi'btvil  to  her  iniHtrcsH  formiMsaKu.  Ah  Ho  hcrsi'lf  mskx 
Mr.  Yee-Kwaii  to  iidvniu'e  for  lie r  W*!,  for  which  Ah  Ho  distinctly  iiKrci's  to 
Hivv  her  liody  to  Mr.   Yee  for  service  as  a  prostitute  for  a  t«rm   of  four  vciini. 

"  There  sliall  i)e  no  inlerest  on  tlie  money.  Ah  Ho  sliall  receive  no  wanes.  Al 
llie  expiration  of  four  years.  All  Ho  shall  he  lier  own  master.  Mr.  YecKwan 
shall  not  hinder  or  troulile  her.  If  \h  Ho  runs  away  before  her  time  is  out  licr 
mistress  shiil!  find  her  and  return  her,  and  whatever  expense  is  incurred  in  tliiil 
ing  Hiid  returiiiuK  Ix'.r,  Ah  Ho  shall  pav. 

"  On  this  (lay  of  the  iiKreenient,  Ah  Ho  with  her  own  hands,  has  received  fnun 
Mr.  YeeKwaii  mm. 

"  If  Ah  Ho  shall  lie  sick  at  any  time  for  more  than  ten  days,  she  shall  iiiakc  up 
liy  an  extra  month  of  .lervice  for  any  ten  days  sickness. 
""  Now  this  agreement  has  proof.     This  paper  receiveil  liy  Ah  Ho  is  wltiu'H>. 

"  TUNG  CHKK. 

"  Twelth  year,  ninth  iiiontli,  fourteenth  day." 

Tliat  would  lie  about  October,  1H7I5.  The  agreement  is  suppcsed  to  bi- 
made  here.  One  of  these  case.s  mentioned  in  this  agreement  wa.s  arrcstwl. 
and  tried  by  me.  1  would  not  know  tliein  now.  One  was  sent  to  tiu' 
luif .lion  house.     The  following  is  the  other  contract:— 

"  An  agreement  (o  assist  a  ytmn^  jdri  named  fiOi  Yau.  Because  she  liecaiiie 
indebted  to  her  mistress  for  passage,  foo<l  Sec,  and  has  nothing  to  pay.  she 
makes  her  Iwdy  over  to  the  woman  Sep  Sam,  to  serve  as  a  prostitute  to  make 
out  the  sum  of  iStVKl. 

"  The  money  shall  draw  no  interest,  and  Loi  Yau  shall  receive  no  wages.  Im 
Yan  sliall  serve  four  and  a  half  years. 

"  On  this  day  of  agreement  l..oi  Yau  receives  the  sum  of  iHmyH,  in  her  own  lmu(l«. 
When  (he  titnc  is  out  Loi  Yau  may  be  her  ov/n  master,  and  no  man  shnll  IrimliK- 
her. 

"  If  she  runs  away  before  the  time  is  out  and  any  expense  is  incurred  Incatcli 
ing,  tlien  l,oi  Yau  liiust  pay  that  expense. 

"  If  she  is  sick  fifteen  days  or  more,  she  shall  make  uji  one  month  for  every 
fifteen  days, 

"  If  Sep  Sam  should  go  back  to  China,  then  Loi  Yau  shall  serve  another  pail) 
till  her  time  is  out. 

"  If  in  such  service  she  siiould  be  sick  one  hundred  days  or  more,  and  <  aniiot 
he  cured,  she  may  return  to  Sep  Sam's  jilace. 

"  For  a  proof  of  this  agreement  this  paper. 

"LOI   YAl. 

"  Dated  second  day,  sixth  month,  of  the  pn^sent  year." 

These  papers  bear  their  signatures  in  the  shape  of  a  mark.  Sonictiiiie* 
they  do  not  use  the  agreement.  The  girl  has  a  copy  of  this  paper  iiiid  i* 
supposed  to  keep  it.     She  sometimes  loses  it,  and  has  no  redress. 

Fnh  Chau  is  in  the  province  of  Fuh  Kien  about  half-way  between  Hoiijt 
Kong  and  Shanghai.  I  lived  among  the  Chinese,  studied  their  langiiagf. 
and  became  conversant  with  the  common  people  and  with  the  mercliaiit.i. 
For  six  months  I  was  interpreter  for  the  American  Consul,  and  did  all  the 
business  of  the  consulate,  so  that  I  came  in  contact  with  many  oflScial.s  and 
all  classes  of  society,  being  able  to  converse  with  them  in  the  Fuh  Kien 
ChinoBo dialects,    dialect  of  Fuh  Chau,  the  leading  dialect  of  the  whole  province,  embracins 
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some  26,000,000  people.  The  dialect  is  not  underatowl  in  Canton.  The 
written  language  is  the  same  through  all  the  land.  Hince  I  c^ame  here  I 
have  been  compelled  to  learn  this  dialect  so  far  as  ahle,  called  the  Canton 
dialect.  The  peo|)le  who  come  from  the  country,  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
Canton,  generally  have  a  .s<miewhttt  different  dialect.  We  commonly  speak 
of  them  as  the  Sam  yup  and  the  He-yvij),  The  S.im-yup  is  the  city  dialect, 
the  leiuling  and  controlling  dialect,  and  three  fifths  of  the  people  here  sjteak 
the  He-yup.  The  laboring  people  are  largely  of  that  class.  They  can  un- 
derstand each  othe?*,  but  not  ijuite  so  rcidily  as  they  can  understand  their 
own  people.  I  have  had  constant  intercourse  with  them  here  all  the  time 
for  (light  years. 

I  know  something  about  the  action  taken  in  reference  to 
prostitutes.  C)n  one  occasion  I  sent  back  ten.  Oi.  the 
steamer  here  the  police  authorities  (•f)rraled  ii  lunnber  of  these  women,  and 
sent  for  me  to  come  down  ami  ask  them  certain  ipiestions.  I  went,  and 
luikcd  them  where  they  came  from,  and  why,  who  were  their  parents,  and 
if  they  hiul  any  friends  here,  etc.  ;  if  they  wished  to  remain  or  go  back, 
wlint  their  business  was,  and  many  ipu'stions  of  that  kind.  The  result 
was  that  out  of  the  whole  numV)er  there  vere  ten  who  said  they  had  been 
kidnapped  or  forced  to  come  here,  and  \s  ished  to  go  back.  They  were 
sent  up  to  the  mission  house.  I  sent  u  China  l(oy  down  to  the  (Chinese 
merchants  to  tell  them  that  1  had  ten  w<nnen  who  wished  to  go  back, 
who  said  they  had  been  brought  here  ngain.st  their  will.  The  merchants 
»ent  all  the  money  necessary,  and  more,  to  send  them  bark.  They  were 
not  sent  back  because  they  were  lewd  women  :  it  was  simply  a  voluntary 
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matter  on   their  own  part.      A  large  part  of  the  women  wiio  come  liere 
lire  brought  for  lewd  purposes. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  large  and  rajnd  influx  of  immigration  from  any 
foreign  country  whatever.  At  times  it  has  been  too  rapid  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  1  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Piuropean 
imrnigi-ation  so  rapidly  admitted  to  citizenship  and  the  right  of  sudVage  is 
more  dangerous  to  the  institutions  and  prosperity  of  this  country  than  is 
the  smaller  and  better  regulated  immigration  from  Asia. 

It  is  well  known  here  that  the  Chinese  pay  high  rents  and  pay 
promptly.     They  pay  more  than  'ijl.OCOjOOO  annually  in  rents  alone. 

As  to  Chinese  cheap  labor,  all  testimony  goes  to  show  chat  in  California 
we  have  no  cheap  labor  as  compared  with  the  eastern  .states.  The  jires- 
ince of  the  Chinese  has  reduced  the  exorbitant  price  of  labor  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  days  of  our  hi.story,  and  by  this  means  they  have 
opened  industries,  (;heaj)eued  products,  and  nnide  it  possible  for  poor 
white  men  to  come  here  with  their  families  and  live  and  thrive.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  at  the  present  time  in  California,  in  spite  of  a 
lieculiar  cry  about  tlie  evils  of  Chinese  labor,  labor  for  industriou.:  white 
men  is  as  abundant,  if  not  more  abundant,  wages  are  as  high,  if  not  hij^jher, 
and  living  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  white 
lahoring  classes  is  as  gf^od,  if  not  better,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  this  world.  Cheap  labor  makes  cheap  products, 
iheap  living.  Flour  at  $50  per  barrel,  wages  .^10  per  day,  five  days' 
work  will  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  ;  with  flour  at  .*6  i)er  barrel,  wages  $2  per 
I  "lay,  three  days'  work  will  buy  the  same  barrel.  1  believe  that  all  the 
industries  of  the  state,  all  the  caj)ital  of  this  state  looking  for  investment 
in  industrial  pursuits,  demand  this  competition  of  labor  as  an  indispens- 
able element  of  investment,  of  development,  and  of  success  as  a  question 
I  of  political  economy.  I  know  an  instance  in  this  city  of  a  gentleman  who 
proposed  to  invest  largely  in  a  certain  manufacturing  enterprise.      Before 
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doing  SO  he  enquired  the  price  of  white  labor,  and  the  price  of  the  product 
that  he  should  manufacture,  and  found  he  could  not  invest  his  muney. 
He  then  enquired  how  much  Chinese  labor  would  coat,  and  he  found,  it'  he 
would  bring  in  a  part  of  Chinese  labor  and  a  part  of  white  labor,  he  could 
manufacture  with  some  profit.  He  went  into  the  business,  but  he  would 
not  have  gone  into  it  if  the  Chinese  had  not  been  here.  I  think  the  saii»' 
thing  is  true  generally.  This  competition  here  is  limited  to  a  few  of  the 
lighter  and  slower  industries.  The  Chinamen  make  overalls,  slippers, 
shoes,  cigars,  shirts,  etc.,  but  no  overalls  or  slipj)ers  for  the  trade  were 
made  in  this  country  until  the  Chinamen  made  them.  They  do  no  labor 
upon  the  jiuldic  works  of  the  city,  uiir  upon  any  public  buildinr^.i  of  the 
state.  Generally  speaking,  +here  are  no  Chinese  house-carpent(  rs,  l)rick 
layers,  painters,  plumbers,  glaziers,  blacksmiths,  foundrymen  ;  no  Chinese 
printers,  bookbinders,  tailors,niiIliners,  mantua-makers  ;  no  bankers  or 
insurance  agents,  no  commission  merchants  of  American  or  European 
goods.  They  offer  no  competition  to  our  lawyer,  nor  to  doctors,  preachers, 
school-teachers,  nor  to  any  profession  whatever.  Instead  of  driving  any 
of  these  mentione<l  laborers  or  profe.ssions  from  the  field,  the  presence  and 
lal)or  of  the  Chinese  havo  opened  up  industries  which  have  certainly 
stimulated  the  demand  for  such  white  laborers  and  professional  men  as  1 
have  mentioned  As  to  the  charge  that  the  Chinese  have  taken  emplo; 
ment  from  our  women  and  girls,  there  may  be  single  instances  of  that 
kind,  but  a.s  a  general  charge  it  is  not  true.  House-ser\'ants,  sewinj.'- 
women,  and  laundry  work  are  as  veil  paid  in  8an  Franci.sco  as  in  New 
York,  Philadelj)hia,  or  Cbicaj.;.).  y  y  wife  dismissed  a  Chinese  boy  whom 
.she  was  paying  $1()  a  month,  ami  took  a  girl  into  the  house  who  cauie 
from  the  enst,  wher(!  she  had  been  working  on  a  dairy-farm  at  $2  a  wcpa, 
milking  cov.;),  summer  and  winter  ;  we  gave  her  ^the  same  wage.^  as  the 
boy,  ^16  a  month. 

It  is  objected  that  the  Chinese  do  not  learn  our  language,  and  do  not  at- 
tend our  schools.  The  fact  is  they  are  taxed  to  support  our  schooi...  hut 
are  pfii'eui])torily  refused  admission  to  their  privileges  on  account  of  race- 
prejudice.  There  are  many  young  children  in  Chinatown,  but  neither  the 
state  nor  the  city  is  providing  any  .schools  for  their  "ducation.  Miuiy  nf 
the  Chinese  are  learning  something  of  our  language.  There  ai'c  iihoui 
750  average  attendants  upon  the  various  evening  mis.s'^n  schools  and  pri 
vate  classes  in  the  state,  involving  a  roll-call  of  ,,500.  There  iw 
about  1,000  average  attendants  upon  the  various  ■  •'  ,th schools,  inviilv 
ing  a  roll-call  of  about  3,000.  These  are  all  studying  the  English  laiigiiai;i'. 
Besides  these  there  are  thousai.ds  learning  our  language  in  families  as 
family  servants.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  we  have  nf)  other  foreijjii 
immigration  that,  with  so  littl'^  encounv;'ern';:.l,  makes  equal  eflorts  to 
learn  our  language,  laws  and  customs.  A  young  man,  a  son  of  a  Cliine.sc 
merchant,  who  has  attend«Kl  our  mission  school  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
has  just  been  admitted  to  Napa  Collegiate  Institute  in  this  state,  and  is 
doing  well.  Of  his  own  free  choice,  and  with  the  full  consent  i>t  his 
father,  the  young  man  cut  ott"  his  queue  and  adopted  the  full  Aniericaic 
drees.     There  are  hundreds  of  oth.er  young  men  anxious  to  do  this  same 
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thing,  but  want  of  money  prevents  their  doing  so.  If  tJie  right*  or 
citizenship  and  tiie  elective  franehisr  depended  .solely  upnn  a  knowledge 
of  our  language,  laws,  and  customs,  and  a  good  character  a^  regards  int#l 
ligence,  industrv  and  morals,  quite  a  number  of  Chinese  *vou!d  soon  aslt 
for  naturab'^xition  papers,  and  have  a  right  to  them.  The  fact  that  there 
are  now  in  our  eastern  colleges  and  schools  Ijetween  100  and  200  Chii.ese 
youths,  supported  aiui  schooled  by   the  Chine.se  Government,  indicates  « 
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strong  national  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  our  language,  customs, 
and  principles  of  government. 

As  to  the  morals  of  the  Chinese,  the  civilization  of  China  is  lower  than  ciiineso  moralH 
the  Christian  civilization  of  our  country.     The  standard  and   practice  of  t?iin!  but  higher  " 
morality  by  the  Chinese  people  is  not  equal  to  the  standard  and  practice  "'•";  '^°*?u°'  ■*"' 
of  those  who  accept  the  Gospel  of  Christ    as  tlieir  rule  of   practice  ;  but  nation, 
the  standard  of  Chinese  morals  is  higher  and  better  than  that  of  any  other 
heathen  nation  in  the  world.    They  are  very  fond  of  their  children.    They 
have  profound  respect  for  age  and  experience.     They  are  great  traders, 
and  have  the  reputation  in  all  the  world  of  being  as   honest  and   reliable 
in  commercial  and  business  transactions  as  are  the  peoples  with   whom 
they  have  traded.    Even  here  they  have  the  reputation  of  paying  promptly 
their  rents,  taxes,  and  debts. 

The  charge  of  immorality  brought  against  the  Chinese  here  may  be 
brought  with  almost  if  not  quite  equal  force  against  most  of  the  European 
immigration,  whether  the  specific  charge  be  drunkenness,  profanity,  fight- 
ing and  quarrelling,  gan.Lling,  or  prostitution.  Tlie  same  labor  that  has 
lately  been  bestowed  in  ferreting  out  the  vices  of  the  30,000  Chinese  in 
this  city,  if  bestowed  in  special  efforts  to  ferret  out  the  vices  of  30,000  im- 
migrants from  Europe  of  the  common  laboring  classes,  would  produce  a 
chapter  of  crimes,  vices,  and  misery  (|uitp  equal  'o  that  presented  against 
the  Chinese. 

The  charge  that  Chinese  prostitutes  ai-e  demoralizing  our  boys,  if  true  to  ciiinose  pnwti- 
any  e.xtent   is  a  sad  comment  upon  our  boasted  superiority.     But  there  is  i'.VJ'h'''"       " 
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one  very  importanif  and  uniteriul  consideration  in  connection  with  this 
matter  of  demoralizing  our  boys  that  <>'!;,;h*',  not  to  be  overlooked  that  is 
this! ;  There  are  ii!orc  liquor  .saloons  and  liquor  groceries  in  this  city  and 
m  ..his  country  than  ther"  are  tininest;  prostitutes.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say 
tim'  ;il!  these  boys  win;  visit  these  pro.stitutes  ."wke  their  fir."t  K;K3<?ns  of 
ilemoralization  in  some  one  of  the  .3,000  whiskoj-  saloons  or  licjuor 
groceries  licensed  by  this  Christian  municipality',  kep*  •^'ostly  and  patron- 
ized largely  by  immigrants  from  Europe.  The  n'xsr.:'  class  of  demoralized 
'ioy,s,  and  in  ((uite  as  large  a  proportion,  is  fou'id  in  ail  our  eastern  cities, 
where  Chinese  prostitution  is  not  known. 

The  statement  Ik  ;  been    made  that  the  Chinese  til  our  prisons,  gaols, 

hospital.s,  and  a.sylums,  but  the  facts  as  .shown  by  official  n^ports  do  not 

i  exactly  sustain  the  charge.      In   the  state's  prison  a  larger  per  cent,   of 

(Chinese  criminals  is  found  than  of  the  white:^,  but  the  comparison  is  made 

I  as  between  the  Chinese  on  the  one   hand  and  all  the  white.s,  including 

.\inerican-born,  on  the  other  hand.      It   is  well  known  that  a  larger  per 

I  lent,  of  crime,    vice,   and   misery  is  found  among  the  immigrants  from 

Kurope  than  among  tiative-born  Americans.      It  will  only  be  fair  to  com- 

I  pare  tile   statistics  of  crime,   vice,   and  paup(Tism  among  tlie  immigrants 

from  some  European  country     Ireland,  for  instance.  On  this  basis  we  find 

lat  the  ])resent  time  in  oui   Sa  i  Quentin  prison,  l,ir)8  pri.soners,  of  whom 

J'.l'.t  are  ChinesH,  160  are  born  iii  Ireland,  61.')  niitive  Americans,  and  IH4 

jfrom  all  other  foreign  ccraiities.      About  400  of  the  whole  number  are 

JRoMian  Catholics.      1    do   not  think   that   there  are  more  people    in  the 

|.state  from  Ireland  than  there  are  from  China.     The  Irish   po|>ulation  has 

jmore  women  and  children,  a  clas:;  always    producing  less  criminals;  so 

jihat,  bad  hs  the  case  is  against  the  Chinamen  filling  our  pri.sons,  the  same 

[charge  stands  with  equal  if  not  greater  force  against  the  Irishman.     The 

[Official  reports  of  the  industrial  school  for  the  year  ending  July   1st,  1875, 

Kive  the    total    num!)er   as    225  ;  their    nationalities    being    194    native 

l-Amerieans,   seven    Irishmen,   and    four   Chinese.     The  alms-house  official 
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report  for  the  same  time,  gives  the  total  number  as  498  ;  native 
143  ;  from  Ireland,  197  ;  Chinese,  none.  The  hospital  re|Kirt 
for  the  same  time,  gives  the  total  at  3,918  ;  natives  of  the  United  State, 
1,112  ;  born  in  Ireland,  1,308  ;  bom  in  China,  eleven.  One  hundred  and 
eighteen  Irishmen  to  one  Chinaman  is  the  way  the  Chinese  are  fllliuji;  our 
hospitals.  The  pest-house  report,  ^vbfOh  is  the  Chinese  hospital,  for  the 
same  time  gives  the  total  number  ;i^ '  f  •  ntv-two  ;  Chinese  none. 

If  we  continue  to  make  our  ;(»)n^.  'k  between  our  Chinese  aiid 
European  immigrants,  we  shah  ii:  •'  ;»»  i'.';tt  proportion  of  the  one. siOlini; 
liquor  as  of  the  other  selling  opium. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  addicted  to  gambling  and  ^.U  kinds  of 
chance  games,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  more  money  's  lo.st  and 
won  in  this  city  every  day  by  white  gamblers  than  by  all  ohc  other  Chi iipsp 
in  America. 

The  remedy  for  this  class  of  evils,  as  well  as  the  remedy  for  dirty 
streets,  alleys,  tenements,  etc.,  would  seem  to  rest  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment rather  than  in  the  abrogal  '.on  of  national  treaties  or  special  Aets  iif 
Congress. 

Gambling  and  prostitution  art*  not  legalized  and  licensed  by  the  laws  of 
China.  The  laws  and  the  higher  mandarins  generally  prohibit  thesi' 
vices  ;  but,  as  in  other  countries,  petty  officials  receive  bribes  to  nermit 
the  unlawful  traffic.  The  municipal  authorities  here  lately  denioiistrated 
their  ability  to  suppress  Chinese  gambling  and  pi  owtitution  houses  to  ii 
large  extent ;  but  nearly  all  the  gambling-houses,  ivui  many  of  the  liouses 
of  prostitution,  are  now  open  again. 

The  Chinese  excite  less  riots,  coinmit  *■'(•«•  ;iS''w 'ts,  and  imirders, 
etc.,  than  almost  any  other  foreign  populatio'  a;ir.;u^:  -.iite  There  is  a  (da.ss 
of  bad  Chinamen  who  do  such  things.  K,  'tr  vii.  ir-.i  themselves  have 
\yeen  few,  and  they  have  never  incited  nor  engagw'  '  a  riut  against  white 
men  in  this  country.  No  riot  among  themselves  in  lis  i.itry  has  ever 
begun  to  equal  the  outrages  of  the  Alameda  local  op  lO-i  election  in  this 
state  in  which  drunken  Europeans  insulted  and  assaulted  respoctalile 
American  women,  and  respectable  American-borr  citizens  were  driven  liy 
brute  European  force  from  the  jwlls.  Chinp.,e  immigration  haw  never 
yet  committed  such  an  outrage  u[)on  An-;  rican  p;iople  nor  \i\wn  Anii'riiini 
institutions. 

They  seldom  commit  assaults  among  themselves,  almost  none  u|«iii 
white  people.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  oui  nev/spapers  do  not  record  * 
case  of  unprovoked  and  frequently  uupu  .  hed  assault  uponi  some  in- 
offensive Chinaman. 

There  is  no  doubt  bu'  that  they  conHtai\i  .  <  "  jure  them.selves  in  our 
courts,  but  the  clas?  of  Chinest  who  get  into  ■■  courts  are  generally  the 
most  depraved  and  uri  ■'^liable.  They  are  not  che  only  ones  who  coiiiuiit 
perjury.  A  late  judge  of  the  county  court  (Judge  Htanly)  remarked  toiiu' 
that  perjury  i  our  cour  \<y  white  witnesses  is  as  common  as  the  sniokiiii! 
of  cigars  up«  u  u>;r  strf  it.. 

I  do  iiv-    'lesitate  '■•    jxpi- ss  n.y  opinion  that  in  simple  braiii-powei-  iiiid 
possibilities  c>t  cutaire,  the  Chinese  race  is  e<|ual   to  any  other  ])eo|ile  in  I 
the  world. 

The  Chinese  who  have  embraced  Christianity  all  assei-t,  ino.'-t  \wi>- 
tively,  that  the  Chinese  do  not  come  here  as  slaves  to  any  jwrson  nor  to  I 
any  company.  The  thousands  of  Chinese  house-servants  all  receive  their  I 
own  wages  and  use  the  money  as  they  please.  If  they  were  all  slaves  I 
their  masters  would  not  allow  them  to  spend  their  earnings  in  ganihlint!. 
as  many  now  do.  There  is  no  class  of  lalwrers  in  America  today  ni"i''| 
free  to  do  as  they  please  than  are  the  Chinamen. 
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They  often  borrow  money  to  get  here,  and  agree  to  pay  high  premiums 
or  interest,  but  the  agreement  is  in  the  amount  of  money  rather  than  in 
in  the  number  of  years  of  service.     At  the  present  time  the  most  who  limnigrnntH. 
come,  if  assisted  at  all,   are  assists  I  by   their  relatives,   or  friends,   or 
townsmen  who  were  here  before  them.     They   come  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  money  to  better  theii-  condition.     Many  of  them  become  induBtrial 
attaclied  to  this  country,  and  choose  to  come  back,  after  their   return  to  "'""'''*'•*■■• 
China,  to  live  and  die  here.     They   are  wi'ling  to  do  any  kind  of  labor  : 
and  ius  laborers  they  are  generally    industrious,   faithful,   and  satisfactory. 

Instead  of  preventing  white  la))or  coming  from  Europe  and  from  the  stimulated 
eastern  states,  I  l>elieve  that  up  to  this  time  we  have  had  a  largei"  ininii  '"  ' "  ^ 


iiiMteiul  of  re- 
pressed white 
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and  guilt 


pan 
Ids. 


•{ration  of  that  class  than  we  should  have  had  if  the  Chinamen  had   not  immigration. 

Iieeu  here. 

As  to  health,  we  have  no  more  healthy  class  amonj'  us  than  the  Chinese.  Healihy. 

As  to  their  cleanliness,  they  are  not  a  clean  people  ;  but  in  this  city  and  timnthe'siuiie 

county  I  do  not  think  they   are  more  tilthv  than  the  same  number  of  number  of  Kuro- 
ri  •  1   ,  111  ■  neaii  common 

liuropean  common  laborers  would  be.  laborers. 

The  Chine.se  in  Americn  are  neai'ly  all  from  the  province  of  Canton,  in 

the  south  of  China,  and  sail  from  Hong  Ko:;^,  a  B'-itisit  port. 

Pew  Chinamen  in  this  countrv,  in  proportion  to  their  whole  number  J""""' *■''''"'',">«"  . 
1         I  I  i  ii     •     i-       •!•  -ii    ^1  r^^  •  i  ,1     •  ^  I  •   have brouglif  their 

liave  hrought  then'  tanulies  with  tliem.      It  is  not  tlieu-  custom  A^hen  eiin- families. 

Pirating  to  any  point  in   their  own  country  to  take  their  fii-st  wives  and 

children  witli  them.     Their  women  are  averse  to  coming.     Many  of  these 

men  liecome  attached  to  the  prostitutes  whom  they  visit,  purchase  them.  They  sometimes 

and  live  with  them  as  husband  and  wife;  and  the  chil'lren,  if  any  are  {"','gg*Jhey  Xu.""" 

Iwrn,  are  considered   h^gitimate.      Lately  many   are   marrying    after  our 

forms. 

1  suppose  tiiere  are  .'),()0()  or  ti.OOO  Chinese  women  in  this  country,  the 

ino.st  of  wliom  are  prostitutes.     Tiiey  are  bought  and  sold  like  slaves  at 

the  will  of  tiieir  masters. 

Tliere  are  six  (jhinese  companies,  representing  the  pi-incipal  places  fron 

wnici)  the  Chinese  havi?  come.     Besides  these  general  companies  there  an 

several  societies,  or  guilds,  or  unions  repre.senting  different  trades  and 

[  purauits,  composed  of  men  from  all  the  diffei-ent  six  companies. 

The    hfip-ye-tung  and    the   Po-.sang-tung  associations,   whose  principal  /i",,"'for pron"*^'" 

liusiiicss  has  been   to  stimulate  and  protect  the  gambling  and  the  women  limi  of  gambling 

traffic,  are  different  from   tlie  8ix  Companies.     There  is  also  tlie  (Jliine.M'  "'"'  i'™H'it""""- 

j  Young  Men's  Christian    Association,   whicb    lias  sexered  all  connection 

with  tlie  Six  (jompanies. 

The   famous    Six   Companies    are   simply     voluntary   associations    for  ''he  six  t'om 

hnutuiil  protection  and  benefit.     It  is  the  universal  custom  of  the  Chinesi-. 

I  when  emigrating  to  any  new  country,  to  at  once  foi  in  themselves  into  a 

K^ihi  or  association  of  this  kind  ;  and  every   Chinaman  from   the  same 

I  region  naturally  .eeks  memliership  in  this  guild.     They  have  their  place 

I  of  meeting,  and  elect  annually  their  otticeis  in  a  veiy  democratic  way. 

jDift'erences  that  arise  am()ng  members  an^  r«ierred  to  the  officers  and 

I  leading  influential  members  for  arbitration  and  settlement.      Advice  and 

laid  are  given  to  the  new  comer  and  to  the  sick.     They  are  not  mercantile 

Jtirms  in  any  sense  ;  neither  are  they  courts  of  justice,  but  voluntary  asso- 

jnations  for  mutual  aid   and  Ijenetit.     They  do   not  claim,  nor  do  they 

jfsercise,  any  judicial  authority.      All  the  restraining  power  which  these 

Ifompanies  hold  or  exercise   over  the  petiple  is  through  an  arrangement 

Iwith  the  various  steamship  coujpanies,  by  which  no  Chinaman  can  pur- 

l''hase  a  passage  to  China  without  first  procuring  a  permit  of  de|)arture 

Ifi'oni  these  companies.      They  claim  to  do  this  in  order  to  jirevent  dishonest 
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Chinamen  from  running  awiiy  before  their  debts  are  paid.  They  claim 
that  all  Chinese  in  this  country  belong  to  one  or  another  of  these  six 
companies,  except  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  membership  of  about  1,000  ;  but  they  never  claim,  and 
they  deny  the  charge,  that  they  have  ever  imported  any  of  these  men  who 
belong  to  their  companies. 

The  masses  of  Chinese  here  are  ignorant  of,  and  take  little  interest  in, 
our  politics ;  but  among  tlie  merchants,  and  especially  among  the  yduuj; 
men  attending  the  schools,  are  found  very  many  who  take  an  intellif;ent 
interest  in  the  politics  of  this  country. 

The  most  of  the  Chinese  now  in  America  were  common  laborei's. 
farmers,  and  such  like  in  their  own  country,  mostly  poor,  industriou.' 
people  ;  their  physical  condition  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  in  this  cduiitn 
than  in  China,  and  is  constantly  and  gradually  improving. 

The  population  of  China  is  from  350,000,000  to  400,000,000. 

The  civilization  of  the  Chinese  Empii-e  is  the  oldest  known  in  liistorv. 
The  Government,  which  is  Abrahamic  or  patriarchal  in  theory,  is  snUi 
ciently  powerful  to  hold  in  check  and  compai-ative  order  the  iniiiKnisp 
mass  of  400,000,000  of  beings.  As  a  people  tliey  are  eminently  conscrvii- 
tive,  the  same  school-books,  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  iiavc 
been  used  in  their  schools  foi-  hundreds  of  years.  This  has  stamped  ii 
common  character  upon  all  the  people.  The  written  language,  couiinon 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  is  not  a  spoken  language  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  There  are  various  dialects  in  different  localities.  These  diiforent 
dialects  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the  great  cities  of  China,  and  (iifl'cr 
almost  as  do  the  spoken  languages  of  Europe.  The  Chinese  of  one  locality 
have  but  little  affinity  for  or  sympathy  with  those  of  a  different  locality. 
As  to  .scholarship,  the  average  Chinese  scholar  knows  little  or  nothing; 
about  geography,  mathematics,  natural  pliiiosophy,  chemistry  or  astiniiomy. 
His  knowledg(i  of  history  is  confined  to  an  epitome  of  the  liistorv  of  hm 
own  country  and  people.  He  knows  no  language  e.xcept  liis  own,  and  yet 
he  is  no  mere  novice,  his  memory  is  truly  wonderful  ;  his  knowledge  of  tlic 
relations  and  duties  between  man  and  man,  between  the  people  and  tlic 
rulers,  is  remarkable  ;  and  in  diplomacy  the  Chinese  have  no  ei|ualx 
Schools  aljound  in  China.  Probably  not  one-fifth  of  the  jjopulafion  have 
what  might  be  termed  a  common  school  education.  The  masses  know  the 
written  ciiaracters  representing  the  common  articles  of  food  and  elothiiif,' 
without  being  able  to  read  a  single  page  of  literature.  In  the  arts  the 
Chinese  have  made  no  progress  for  centuries. 

For  many  hundred  yeai-s  no  new  inventions  have  appeared  in  CliiMii. 
Their  system  of  printing  from  the  first  has  been  the  same  as  now.  They 
cut  ii  on  boards,  the  size  of  the  page,  and  it  stands  out  in  relief.  1" 
sciefiCe,  government,  and  '"eligion,  everything  is  stereotyped  ;  eveiythi'ii! 
runs  in  the  same  old  rut.  TJfie  religion  of  the  educated  may  be  foniiulat 
ed  as  blind  fatality  ;  the  religion  of  the  masses,  a  heartless,  superstitinus 
idolatry.  The  whole  land  is  full  of  idols.  The  whole  civilization  of  (Hiiiw 
has  stood  still  for  centuries,  and  to  purify  it,  it  needs  to  be  moved  anil 
stirred  from  centre  to  circumference  by  contact  and  friction  with  the 
Christian  civilization  of  America  and  Europe.  They  have  always  dis 
couraged  emigration  from  their  shores,  and  have  been  constantly  i^ni 
bitterly  opposed  to  every  attempt  by  outside  nations  to  settle  among  them 
Living  thus,  the  Chinese  people  seem  generally  to  be  filled  with 
the  strange  conceit  that  they  are  supei-ioi-  to  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  For  centuries  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese  bus 
been  in  advance   of    the    nations   and    peoples    of    Asia,    with    whom 
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alone  they  have  had  intercoui-se.  They  have  schools  and  colleges  ; 
they  understand  political  economy ;  they  have  an  immense  coast 
and  inland  commerce  ;  they  undei-stand  agricultural  pursuits  ecpial  to  any 
people  in  the  world  ;  they  build  houses,  and  temples  and  immense  stone 
bridges ;  they  have  a  great  navigable  canal  system,  reaching  through 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  country  ;  they  make  silks,  satins,  and 
cotton  cloth  ;  thoy  are  elaboiute  carvers  of  ivory,  wood,  et<;.;  they  make 
beautiful  bronze  castings,  and  exquisite  chinaware  ;  they  ai-e  industrious 
and  frugal  to  the  last  degree. 

The  marriage  relation  is  recognized  and  honored  in  (Jhiua.  Polygamy  Miuriiigc  rein- 
is  allowable,  though  not  very  generally  practised.  With  them  marriage  ''""• 
is  rather  a  civil  contract  than  a  religious  rite  or  cei'emony.  No  public 
register  is  kept ;  no  certificate  of  marriage  given.  The  parties  pledge  each 
other  in  small  cups  of  wine,  and  perform  together  a  whole  ritual  of  pros- 
trations befoi  e  the  open  heavens  and  also  before  the  family  penates.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  fonn  and  ceremony,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties. 
In  tiiking  a  secondary  wife,  or  concubine,  forms  and  ceremonies  may  be 
omitted,  she  taking  her  place  in  the  family  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a 
hired  servant  would  in  America.  Under  certain  circumstances  divorces 
are  allowable,  but  they  are  not  frequent.  If  a  man  mairies  when  poor  and 
afterward  becomes  rich,  he  may,  not  for  any  cause,  put  away  the  wife  who 
shared  his  years  of  poverty.  It  is  not  considered  respectable  for  a  widow 
to  marry  again,  and  if  a  young  girl  loses  her  bethrothed  before  marriage 
it  is  considered  highly  meritorious  in  her  to  remain  unmarried  all  her  life. 
Sometimes  a  young  lady  bereaved  of  her  betrothed  husband  before  the 
consummation  of  marriage  publicly  commits  suicide,  in  order  to  make  her 
widowhood  perpetual  and  to  remove  herself  beyond  the  temptation  to 
marry  another.  An  instance  of  this  self -sacrifice  occurred  during  iny 
residence  at  Fuh  Chau.  There  is  no  practice  of  personal  courtship  in  Marriages 
China  as  with  us  here.  Older  heads  make  the  selections  of  life  partners  reiaVives  o/thc 
for  the  young  and  inexperienced  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  arranging  piirtics. 
other  details.  Betrothals  are  often  made  while  the  children  arc 
((uite  young,  and  sometimes  conditionally  even  before  they  are  horn. 
The  married  woman  is  subject  to  the  will  of  her  hu.sband,  and  some- 
times to  the  control  of  her  husband's  mother.  The  faithfulness 
of  married  women  in  China  to  their  husband's  will  compares  favorably  with 
the  practice  of  the  same  virtue  by  the  woipen  of  Europe  and  America. 
Husbands  are  not  generally  so  chaste  as  the  wives.  Fjunale  prostitution 
exists  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  is  especially  prevalent  in  large  cities 
and  in  all  seti-port  towns.  This  class  of  women  is  usually  continod  to  some 
particular  quarter  of  the  city  or  to  boat-population.  Poor  people  often  sell 
their  female  infants  to  this  class  of  panderers  t<i  human  depravity,  and  the 
poor  girls  are  brought  up  t«  perpetual  bondage  to  the  will  of  their  villain- 
ous masters.  Infanticide  of  female  children  is  practised  in  all  jiorts  of  the  Kilinclde. 
empire,  in  some  sections  to  an  alarming  extent.  Proclamations  are  some- 
times issued  warning  the  people  against  it,  not  only  because  it  is  a  crime, 
hut  also  because  the  girls  ai*e  becoming  so  scarce  and  expensive  that  the 
common  people  cannot  afford  to  mairy,  and  public  morals  are  endangered. 

The  people  of  China  are  noted  for  their  industry  and  frugality.  Every 
•nan  has  something  to  do.  Few  people  walk  the  streets  simply  for  the  ex- 
ercise, or  to  see  the  sights.  There  are  no  railroads,  no  horse-cars,  no  stage- 
coaches. All  land  transportation,  especially  in  central  and  southern  ('hina, 
is  done  by  the  bone  and  muscle  of  human  beings.  Merchandise,  house- 
furniture,  and  building  material  are  all  packed  on  men's  shoulders.  In 
habits  of  living  the  ordinary  Chinaman  is  exceedingly  economical  and 
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h-ugal.  Rice  and  vegetables,  tish,  pork  and  fowls  compose  the  priiicipai 
diet  of  the  people.  The  average  Chinaman  can  live  nicely  in  most  parts 
of  the  empire  on  from  seven  to  fifteen  cents  per  day.  The  price  of  labor 
corresponds  to  the  cheapness  of  living.  Fifteen  to  t  dnty  cents  per  lUy 
is  very  good  pay,  for  a  common  laborer.  Literary  nie-^^  of  good  ability  can 
afford  to  teach  for  salaries  from  f6  to  #10  per  month,  and  boarfi  tlieni 
selves.  House-servants  receive  from  $2  to  $4  per  month  and  found.  Seiv 
ing  in  white  families  in  China,  in  the  open  ports,  Hong  Kong,  Ciiutou. 
Amoy,  Fuh  Chau,  Shanghai,  etc..  they  receive  from  #3  to  $10  per  month ; 
mechanics  and  stone-masons  rece  e  from  twenty  to  forty  cents  per  day. 
The  currency  used  in  all  parts  oi  the  empire  is  a  brass  "cash,"  about  the 
size  of  a  twenty -cent  piece,  quite  thin,  with  a  square  hole  through  tlie  cwi 
tre.  A  Mexican  silver  dollar  is  worth  about  1,000  brass  cash.  The  banks, 
in  changing  brass  cash  for  silver  dollars,  always  take  the  dollars  by  weight. 
In  large  mercantile  transactions  payments  are  made  in  sycee,  i.e.,  in  bars, 
lumps,  or  masses  of  silver  by  weight.  They  have  a  custom  of  siiuaring 
accounts  at  the  close  of  each  year,  and  the  rule  is  that  debts  must  all  h 
paid  at  that  time. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Chinese,  generally,  in  their  houses  and  per 
sonal  habits  of  living  are  a  neat  and  clean  people.     They    bathe  their 
persons  often   in   warm  weather,  it   being  common  for  them   to  take  n 
sponge-bath  from  a  little  bucket  of  warm  water  at  the  close  of  each  day's 
work.     They  do  not  believe  in  cold  baths  under  any  circumstances.  Their 
clothing  in  warm  weather  is   frequently  washed   and   kept  <'omparativeiv 
clean.     On  the  other  hand,  the  water-carrier  might  not   think  it  out  of 
place  to  wash  his  feet  in  the  water-bucket,  and  after  rinsing  bring  water 
in  the  same  bucket  for  you  to  drink.     I  saw  an  instance  of  this  while 
living  in  Fuh  Chau.     A  Chinaman  will  often  scrub  his  teeth  aiul  rinse 
his  mouth  in  the  same  dish  and  same  water  in  which  he  has  just  waslied 
his  face.     The  dish-washer  might  not  think  it  amiss  to  wipe  his  face  and 
your  dinner  plate  with  the  same  cloth.     In  the  cold  weather  they  do  tiot 
bathe  their  persons  so  frequently,  nor  wash  their  clothing  so  oft(!n,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  become  exceedingly  filthy,  and  the  clotiiinf; 
and  persons  of  the  conmion  people  often  become  alive  with  vermin.     [At 
this  point  an  extract  was  read  by  the  witness    from    Mr.  W.  H.  Heward's 
"  Voyage  Around  the  World,'"  on  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese.]     The 
work    of    Christianizing  the    Chinese  nation    was    at    first  slow,  but  is 
now  progressing  much  faster  than  ever  before.     It  was  ten  years  befon' 
a    single    convert    was    baptized    at    Fuh  Chau,    but    now    that    lai.s.sioii 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  numbers  about  2,000  active  church  members  ami 
probationers  scattered  throughout   the  province,   and    about  twice  that 
number  of  attendants  upon  the  regular  Christian  services.     In  tiiis  one 
mission  there  are   some   seventy  native  preachers,  several  of  whoi".  are  i 
ordained.     These  Chinese  Christians  are  not  often  found  in  the  service  of 
the  mercantile  community  nor  in  the  employ  of  ship-captains.     They  are 
almost  never  seen   by  this   class   of    Americans   and    Europeans.    The 
missionary  work  in  China  is  all  done  in  the   Chinese  language.      Few.  if 
any,  of   the  Chinese  Christians  can  speak   the   English   at  all,   and  that  j 
excludes  them  generally  from  European  and  American  service.     The  per 
sons  who  testify  that  there  are  no  Chinese  Christians  are  persons  who  I 
know  nothing  about  the  matter,  have  never  visited  the  mission,  and  havf  I 
nevei"  come  in  contact  with   Chinese  Christians.     There  are  now  overj 
12,000  communicants  of   the   Protestant  Christian  churches   in  Chiuil 
and  a    line  of  Christian  chapels  and   communities   all  along  the  co 
from  Canton  to  Shanghai,  a  .'.istance  of  800  or  1,000  miles.     You  caD| 
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travel  all  the  way  from  Amoy  to  Fuh  Chau  and  stop  every  night  at 
a  chapel. 

In  California  there  are  about  300  Chinese  who  have  been  baptized  and 
received  into  the  diflFerent  Protestant  churches.  If  we  include  the  Youn^; 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  other  associations  for  learning  Christiaii 
doctruies,  the  number  comes  up  to  nearly  1,000.  Most  of  these  men  make 
sacritices  and  endure  contempt  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  I  know  instances 
of  such  being  the  fact. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the  cruelty  and  piratical  character  of  ilumanity  in 
the  Chinese,  their  unwillingness  to  aid  their  fellow-men  in  suffering.     In     '  "*' 
Chuia  they  have  public  granaries  from  which  the  poor  are  fed  at  public 
ex|)ense  in  time  of  famine.     They  have  lately  inposed  severe  regulations 
requiring  all  vessels,  sailors,  soldiers,  and  officers — civil,  and  military,  and 
naval — to  aid  and  succor  shipwrecked  ve.ssels,  to  save  life  and  property, 

giving  rewards  to  those  who  obey  and  punishing  those  who  neglect.  -  In 

the  recent  floods,  the  officers  required  all  boats  to  afisist  the  sutVering  and 
rescue  the  drowning.  Those  who  refused  were  immediately  punished.  The 
dealers  in  rice  formed  a  ring  and  laised  the  price  so  high  as  to  distress 
the  people.  The  mandarins  immediately  published  a  tixed  rate  for  rice 
and  food.  Any  violation  of  the  rule  was  followed  by  confiscation  of 
property. 

The  vicious  element  among  them  here  an;  as  easily  controlled  as  the 
vicious  among  tht;  foreign  inhabitants  from  any  country.  They  are  more 
subject  to  law. 

I  think  the  Chinese  have  the  capacity  and  biuin-power  to  understand 
our  political  institutions. 

In  China  the  son  of  a  poor  man  may  rise  to  the  highest  office.  The 
father  of  Confucius  was  a  scholar  but  a  poor  man. 

1  was  in  Shanghai  in  1862.  It  was  the  time  oi  the  rebellion  in  that 
northern  part  of  China,  and  the  imperial  army  and  the  army  of  the  rebels 
had  scoured  the  country  all  round  about  and  devastated  the  fields,  con- 
sumed the  means  of  living,  and  tens  of  thousands  had  been  driven  into 
what  we  call  the  foreign  city  of  Shanghai  and  its  surroundings.  There 
was  great  suffering,  cholera  prevailed,  and  thousands  of  people  were  dying 
for  the  want  of  food.  These  people  were  compelled  to  beg,  or  steal,  or  die. 
The  character  given  to  the  Chinese  by  Mr.  Tobin,  that  half  of  them 
were  beggars  and  thieves  is  not  coirect.  It  might  apply  to  this  outside 
population  driven,  in  by  vJie  war,  but  not  to  the  Chinese  city  of  Shanghai. 
Nor  is  it  true,  as  stated  by  him,  thot  the  connnon  people  do  not  marry.  As 
a  general  thing  thvy  do  not  live  together  at  all  unless  they  are  man  and 
wife,  except  pre I'essioniil  prostitutes.  1  think  there  are  much  fewer  of  what 
Chinese  consider  to  b?  illegitimate  children  in  China  than  in  almost  any 
other  country,  out  it  must  be  understood  that  there  is  a  system  of  poly- 
gamy, concubinage,  >>.:id  the  children  of  concubines  are  legitimate. 

I  believe  the  Chinese  have  a  constitution.     There  are   six   boards  regu- 
lating the  whole  division  of  government  divided  into  six  departments. 
Each  of  the  six  boards  has  its  regular  constitution.     They  have  a  regular 
I  judicial  system  of  courts,  with  appeal  from  one  to  the  other  up   to   the  Jmlicial  systeiiu 
I  Emperor. 

There  are  foundling  asylums  in  the  cities  in  China,  where  I  have  been, 
for  castaway  children.  They  are  supported  by  contributions  from  rich 
men,  aided  by  the  government. 

j  If  a  man  cannot  pay  his  debts  in  China,  there  is  no  way  of  compelling 
I  him  ;  it  is  simply  a  disgrace. 

The  custom  of  their  trade  is  to  sell  tea  and  such  like  by  sample.    With  ^^1'™?^,!*' 
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regard  to  this  great  transaction  in  tea,  and  all  the  groat  mercantile  trans 
actions,  they  must  of  necessity  involve  great  confidence  by  our  merchants 
in  the  compradors.  A  Chinese  comprador  is  sent  up  into  the  country 
with  1250,000,  1^300,000  or  #500,000  in  bulk  to  buy  tea,  and  there  i.s  no 
security  except  his  honesty  and  integrity.  That  class  of  men  in  China 
have  a  good  character  among  European  and  American  men  of  business  t'nr 
reliability  and  honesty. 

The  position  of  women  in  China  compare  favorably,  or  better,  than  the 
position  of  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe. 

White  servants  in  families  here  are  paid  from  $20  to  #30  per  month. 

There  are,  perhaps,  200  or  300  Chinese  children  in  the  city  now. 

The  revenues  of  the  Six  Companies  are  made  up  by  voluntary  contrihu 
tions  and  by  permits  granted  to  Chinamen  when  they  want  to  depart. 
The  officers  are  paid  out  of  these  revenues.  They  have  also  collections. 
If  they  are  in  need  of  money,  they  will  issue  their  statement  of  a  tax  of 
so  much,  asking  people  to  pay  a  certain  sum.  Some  pay  more  and  some 
less — half  a  dollar  for  a  man,  usually.  It  is  all  voluntary.  Their  osteii 
sible  business  and  practice  is  of  a  charitable  nature. 

Their  friends  take  care  of  the  poor.  They  are  a  great  people  to  lielji 
each  other.  Large  numbers  of  those  who  are  here  have  come  for  the 
second  time. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  are  usually  engaged  in  a  (lis 
reputable  trade.  Although  the  Chinese  hate  to  punish  their  own  people 
for  assaults  upon  foreigners,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  always  did 
it,  and  did  it  quite  efficiently  when  required  to  do  so  by  our  Consul. 
Many  things  that  Mr.  King  -said  are  true,  but  many  things  are  not  true. 

I  think  there  is  '  different  standand  of  living  required  for  An'orican 
laborers  from  that  the  Chinese  subsist  upon.  The  American  laborer's 
family  cannot  be  supported  on  the  pittance  */hat  a  Chinaman  can  possililv 
bring  himself  down  to,  but  an  American  family  can  be  supported  on  tiie 
wages  which  Chinamen  get.  The  Chinese,  for  the  most  common  and  un- 
skilled labor,  get  #1  and  $1.25  a  day— #30  and  $35  a  month.  For  skilled 
labor  they  get  $60  a  month.  I  think  white  labor  in  this  state  is  as  well 
paid  as  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  No  man  need  work  at  a  $1  a  day  besides 
a  Chinaman,  if  he  does  not  want  to  do  so,  in  this  country.  In  reji;ard  to 
house-servants,  of  course  if  the  people  here  till  up  with  Chinese,  they  do 
not  want  any  whites,  some  employ  Chinamen  because  they  get  them  at 
low  wages  ;  some  from  choice,  at  the  .same  price  they  would  to  whites.  1 
think  there  are  very  few  people  here  without  work — those  who  want  t^ 
work.  If  you  employ  a  white  girl  to  do  the  work  of  a  family  of  a  tnau 
and  his  wife  and  several  children,  you  have  got  to  put  out  your  washing 
and  get  somebody  to  wash  the  windows  and  front  steps  besides,  wheroA< 
a  Chinaman  will  do  the  whole  work.  The  difficulty  of  getting  employ 
ment  for  women  and  girls  is  not  general.  The  fact  of  there  being  IJ.OW 
Chinese  house-servants  here  does  not  have  the  tendency  to  exclude  whitf 
girls  ;  because  the  very  presence  of  these  Chinese  servants  in  these 
families  makes  it  possible  for  those  families  to  be  here  with  all  their  in- 
dustries, and  those  families  could  not  live  here  if  they  had  not  Chinese  i 
servants.  So  far,  i  i  my  opinion.  Chinamen  have  only  multiplied  labor 
here.  I  think  a  few  thousand  unskilled  laborers  in  any  city  will  eertainlj 
multiply  the  facili  i  .for  skilled  labor  and  higher  industries.  When  later 
is  exorbitant  so  tb.; '.  industries  cannot  be  carried  on,  then  the  reduction 
of  labor  down  to  the  prices  that  the  industries  can  be  carried  on  is  a  ben^ 
fit.  Decently  paid  labor  is  necessary  to  American  civilization,  and  wf  I 
have  it  here.     The  supply  and  demand  of  labor  will  have  something  to  Ha  I 
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in  bringing  down  the  price  of  labor  generally  Iwlow  a  decent  price.  I 
cannot  educate  my  family,  attend  to  my  duties,  give  them  decent  clotheK, 
and  meat  and  other  food,  suoh  as  Americans  live  on,  at  a  dollar  a  day. 
I  do  not  want  to  ;  I  do  not  need  to  ;  neither  does  any  other  man. 

There  may  be  some  instances  where  Chinamen  are  employed  as  nurses.  iMiildren  aud 
Children  acquire  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  from  theii-  parents,  but  from 
their  nurses,  white  or  Chinese,  I  think  they  never  ought  to  learn.  If  they 
have  good,  intelligent  nurses,  well-behaved  American  girls,  they  learn 
something.  I  think  the  house-servants  in  the  east  are  largely  foreigners, 
iiiul  I  should  have  just  the  same  objection  to  employing  them  as  nur-ses 
ns  T  have  against  Chinamen  a.s  nurses. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  tiie  Chinase  fondness  for 
children  and  the  infanticide  which  prevails  in  .some  parts  of  China.  Some 
of  them  sell  their  female  children,  which  does  not  show  a  fondness  for  them 
ill  the  persons  who  sell  them.  Sometimes  they  are  sold  knowing  that  they 
would  be  better  off,  sometimes  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

The  Chinese,  generally,  are  peaceful  among  themselves,  but  they  have 
riots  among  themselves.  I  read  about  the  bloody  riots  recently  at  Virginia 
City  and  at  San  Jos^.  Sometimes  they  arise  over  a  woman  ;  sometimes 
about  money.     Feuds  often  occur  in  China  between  villages. 

There  is  no  slavery  in  China  as  to  the  male  sex  ;  there  are  no  slaves  Not  hIuvoh. 
among  them  here.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  many  of  the  Chinese  get 
to  this  country  by  giving  onerous  obligations,  which  are  secured  by  their 
certificates,  and  that  where  there  is  a  failure  to  return  the  money  the 
relatives  themselves  are  sold  in  order  to  make  good  the  contract.  It  is 
not  the  custom  in  China  to  sell  a  family. 

I  do  not  think  the  Chinaman  here  would  he  professed  Christians  except 
fro|n  sincere  sentiments. 

Perhaps  my  avocation  would  be  gone  if  there  were  no  Chinese  here.  I 
am  a  lessee  of  property  in  Chinatown,  occupied  by  Chinese,  and  I  shall 
hold  it  as  long  as  I  can.  It  is  not  an  opium  den  ;  I  know  they  smoke 
opium  there,  for  I  have  seen  them,  the  j)eople  rooming  there  being  opium-  oiiimn-amokiner 
smokers.  In  some  other  rooms  that  I  have  rented  I  have  seen  people  ,'i"i„i^„g*  ^^ 
smoking  tobacco,  cigars,  and  drinking  whiskey.  The  use  of  opium  stupefies, 
puts  them  to  sleep,  makes  them  languid.  It  is  more  injurious  than 
tobacco  ;  it  debilitates  the  system.  The  effect  of  smoking  opium  is 
different  from  the  effect  of  drinking  whiskey,  the  latter  stirs  people  up, 
makes  them  rampant,  And  tight  sometimes  ;  Chinamen  never  tight  when 
under  the  influence  of  opium.  The  building  I  lented  was  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  chapel. 

The  Chinese  sick  are  largely  taken  care  of  by  their  friends.  There  are 
but  very  few  paupers  who  do  not  manage  to  get  a  little  something  one 
way  or  the  other.  They  are  a  great  people  in  their  own  country  to  live 
upon  their  friends. 

The  Chinese  here  are  industrious,  if  you  exclude  the  women  who  are  [■'l','"l^p„ 
prostitutes  and  the  class  who  are  gamblers.     There  are  hardly  any  idle 
persons  among  them      There  are  fewer  fights  among  them  than  among 
the  lower  whites. 

They  are  excluded  from  the  public  schools  on  account  of  race-prejudice. 
Ill  Sacramento  there  is  a  Chinese  girl  who  attends  school.  I  never  heard 
of  one  here  ;  there  may  be  others  in  some  country  school  districts,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  it.  I  made  application  here  once,  and  was  refused  by  a 
formal  written  answer.  If  they  were  admitted  the  night  schools  would 
have  a  large  number  of  them.  The  mission  schools  are  quite  full  ail  the  *',ij"'""  schools 
time.     The  diflerent  branches  of  Protestants  have  schools  for  the  Chinese 
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here.  There  are  300  or  400  regular  attendants  nightly.  PerhapH  them 
are  1,200  or  1,500  who  attend  altogether.  In  my  school  they  are  expoctiid 
to  pay  i|l  a  month.  We  teach  them  reading,  writing,  geography,  mid 
grammar,  the  same  as  any  other  school,  and  employ  teachers. 

All  Protestant  denomination))  are  represented  in  mission  work  in  (Jhina. 
The  Catholics  are  not  there  now. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  Chineue  labor  upon  white  labor,  luirdly  at 
any  time  ha«  there  been  too  much  lalxir  here,  more  than  could  iHccive 
adequate  employment  and  payment.  There  may  have  been  a  few  innnths 
once  or  twice  when  that  may  have  l)een  the  ease.  At  the  present  time 
the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  heie  I 
do  not  think  interferes  with  white  labor  on  this  coast  at  this  time.  I  think 
it  has  stimulated  labor  and  helped  hundreds  of  white  people  to  honniiililc 
employment.  I  believe  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  here  has  been  an  elenifiit 
in  the  prosperity  of  this  country  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chinese  assimilate  with  our  people,  but  do  it  more  slowly  than  nuy 
other  people  who  come  here.  That,  I  think,  makes  them  a  less  deRiral)le 
people  an  far  as  that  one  element  is  concerned. 

I  believe  the  matter  of  supply  and  demand  will  hold  a  good  check  upon 
Chinese  immigration.  1  should  like  to  see  them  limited  to  a  cou[)l('  ot' 
hundred  on  a  ship. 

If  they  were  allowed  to  liecoiue  naturalized,  at  first  they  wouhl  l)c  slow 
to  embrace  it.  I  think  only  those  who  knew  the  language  would  rare 
about  it.  Many  already  desire  to  Income  citizens,  and  would  make  very 
good  citizens.  It  would  be  unhappy  and  unfortunate,  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate, if  the  Chinamen  should  all  at  once  have  the  right  of  suflVa<^e : 
but  I  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  naturalized  on  the  same  eondi 
tions  as  other  people.  If  immigrants  from  Europe  were  not  allowed  tn 
become  citizens,  but  compelled  to  r.iinain  aliens,  I  doubt  if  they  would 
come  in  such  largo  numbers.  It  would  tend  to  lessen  imniigiution  ;  il 
would  .segregate  aiid  degrade  them,  and  make  thenj  an  inferior  cla.ss. 

There  are  only  two  objections  that  can  \te  made,  that  reach  my  mind  at 
all,  against  Chinese  immigiution,  which  do  not  prevail  with  e(|ual  force 
against  other  immigniiion  from  foreign  lands.  They  assimilate  inon) 
slowly.  That  is  <jne  point.  The  second  objection  is,  that  in  case  nf 
intestine  wai-s  in  China,  and  rebellions,  and  the  devastation  of 
great  regions  of  their  country,  there  is  a  simple  possibility  that  tliere 
might  come  ovei*  a  large  influx  of  Chinamen  to  this  country  that  coulH 
not  V)e  handlbu  very  well  in  the  interests  of  the  country.  By  limiting 
the  number  the  rates  of  passage  would  be  higher.  It  is  now  about  >^»'^. 
and  the  condition  of  Chinamen  is  not  so  much  better  as  to  make  them  ^ 
through  very  much  to  come  if  they  have  to  pay  largely  to  get  here.  Thej 
like  their  own  country  the  best  of  any  country.  The  treaties  that  an" 
made  between  our  country  and  China  are  for  oui'  benefit,  not  for  the  lieiie 
tit  of  the  Chinamen.  If  I  understand  it,  the  Chinamen  to-day  have  not  a 
single  right  or  advantage  in  this  country  that  they  would  not  have  it'  thei.'  i 
was  no  treaty  at  all  with  the  nation.  We  have  many  rights  in  Oliina 
which  the  general  system  of  government  in  China  would  not  give  us  with 
out  the  treaties.  For  no  crime  under  heaven  can  a  Chinese  authority  | 
touch  an  American  in  China. 

I  do  not  think  the  Chinese  Government  desire  their  people  to  tome  | 
here. 

The  masses  that  first  arrive  have  little  or  no  knowledge  or  idea  of  our  I 
institutions  whatever,  except  that  it  is  a  free  country,  and  that  they  liavi' 
nothing  to  do  but  obey  the  laws  and  go  on. 
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The  religion  of  (yhina  is  a  lower  religion  and  theii'  standard  of  morals 
iH  lower  than  that  of  those  wlio  follow  the  teachings  of  Christ,  but 
the  standard  of  morals  among  the  (Jhinese  people  is  higher  than  among 
any  other  heatheji  people  in  the  world.  I  tliink  th(^  Christianity  of  the 
Bible  is  Huperior  to  the  teachings  of  the  (Jhinese  or  any  luMitheii  re- 
ligion :  but  the  general  tone  of  moiuls  in  the  (Jhinese  civili/ation  is,  I 
think,  equal  to  the  morality  of  the  sei-fs  in  llussia,  and  that  of  the 
common  people  of  Jreland,  and  very  likely  to  that  of  the  peasantry  in 
France  or  Germany.  The  system  prevailing  in  France  among  the  (leasantry, 
of  having  one  wife  who  cares  for  her  children,  is  superior  to  polygamy 
existing  among  the  Chinese.  The  plurality  of  wives  is  lawful  iv  China, 
but  it  is  not  usual,  nor  is  it  generally  practised  if  a  family 
has  a  son.  If  a  man  has  no  son,  and  is  able,  he  will  take  aiiother 
wife  in  order  to  get  a  son.  This  one  point  in  their  civilimtion  i.s 
uot  so  desirable  as  the  sy.stem  of  moiiogaviiy,  liut  as  a  general  thing  1 
think  the  morality  of  the  Chinese  may  be  compared  favorably  with  the 
pea-santry  of  Eurojie.  There  are  other  cau.ses  besides  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion which  atFect  civilization.  The  Chinese  are  not  without  religion, 
and  worship  has  its  ettect'upon  any  people.  The  idolatry  taught  in  China 
i.s  not  taught  as  a  system.  There  is  no  teaching  of  idolatry  as  a  .system  : 
it  is  .simply  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people. 

The  teachings  of  Confucius  is  a  system  of  political  ecoiiomy  as  relates 
to  the  relative  duties  of  man  and  man,  the  rulers  and  the  people,  the 
people  and  the  ruler.",  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  ciiild  and  the  partMit, 
the  brother  and  the  sisttsr.  These  teachings  are  temporal  in  their  charac- 
ter; but  there  is,  however,  reference  to  a  future  worhl.  The  (h>ctrine  of 
the  golden  rule  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Confucius  almost  exactly  as  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  except  that  Confucius  puts  it  in  the  negative  form. 

Their  idols  are  .supposed  to  receive  divine  honor.  It  is  a  system  of  denii- 
gfjds  -heroic  wor.ship.  It  is  within  the  pivivince  of  the  emperor  to  i.ssue 
a  proclamation  and  to  establish  the  worship  of  a  new  gofl.  Some  jiei-soii 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  community  .somewhere,  a  great  statesman, 
a  gn^at  benefactor;  and  after  his  death  the  people  petition  that  he  shall  be 
enrolled  among  the  class  of  persons  who  may  re.  i  .V'   divine  honor. 

They  have  what  we  call  in  Chine.se  a  "sinchepL"'  ,  ramily  tablet,  as(|uare 
piece  of  work,  with  an  upright  piece,  which  slides  up.  On  the  inside  of 
this  tablet  are  written  the  names  of  their  ancestors,  the  father  and  gniiid- 
father,  and  all  the  ancestors  of  the  family,  and  it  is  kept  in  the  family  of 
the  eldest  .son ;  it  is  the  family  record,  and  there  are  stated  times  when  these 
tablets  receive  worship.     They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  tlii'  sou!. 

They  are  not  entirely  unaccnstomed  to  elections.  They  elect  their  elders 
of  the  villages  who  do  the  duty  of  magistrates,  and  settle  all  small  troubles 
Ml  the  community.  Their  decrees  are  binding  in  cu.stoni,  and  are  all  over 
Chimi. 

The  Chinese  civilization  is  not  progressive,  the  Christian  civilization  is. 
I  The  Chinese  civilization  is  better  than  the  Darwinian  system. 

I  think  Chinese  literature  is  better  than  the  Fnincli  in  moral  tone. 

Dr.  Loomis  is  a  gootl  authority  upon  Chinese  matters,  as  well  as  upon 
Chinese  litenvture  and  the  writings  of  Confucius.     [An  extract  was  here 
Jfead  by  Senator  Sargent  from  Dr.  Loomis's  work,  under  the  head  of   'Life 
I  of  Confucius,"  bearing  upon  the  future  state  of  man.] 
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Okoror  T).  Robrkt,  Prusideiit  of  the  Tide  IaihI  Keclaiiiation  Ooinpany,  n 
reHideiit  since  1M50,  sworn  mid  examined  : 
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The  conipaiiy  proj)er  started  in  with  120,000  acres  of  land,  and  hiui' 
partially  reclaimed  ;iO,000  or  40,000  acres.  Tule-lands  we  call  the  ovci- 
flowed  lands  forming  a  delta  of  the  Hacrainento  and  Han  Joaquin  River, 
and  also  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  river  farther  up.  Reclainiinj^  tlitsi' 
lands  means  building  dykes,  gates,  and  ditches,  preventing  the  ovfiHow 
We  generally  employ  Chinese  labor  by  contract.  In  building  the  docks  wr 
contract  by  the  yard,  .so  much  a  yard.  We  go  to  some  of  the  (Jhinesr 
merchantn  or  business  men,  and  tell  them  we  want  to  give  a  contruct  for 
a  certain  number  of  miles  of  levee.  They  will  contract  in  largo  and  siimll 
Ijodies  of  land,  sometimes  for  as  much  as  1,000  yards  with  one  individual 
The  work  is  measured  after  it  is  dor"  and  they  receive  their  pay,  tiic  work 
generally  Iming  satisfactorily  perfr        1. 

As  day  laljorers  we  prefer  thei  lome  class  of  work,  tf>  white  incn. 

but  generally  in  the  higher  cla.sf  ork  we  employ  white  ineii.     Thi- 

lands  could  not  be  reclaimed  successfully  with  white  labor  at  this  time ; 
it  is  tt  cla.ss  of  work  that  white  men  do  not  like.  The  special  adviintajje 
in  Chinese  labor  in  work  of  that  kind  is  owing  to  the  contract  system. 
They  form  communities  among  themselves,  forty,  fifty  or  a  hundred,  luni 
they  are  jointly  interested  in  the  contract. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Six  Companies  hiring  out  labor.  We 
never  hire  of  thom.  The  contractor  is  generally  paid  a.s  the  work  ])r(i 
grosses.  We  pay  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  cubic  yard  ;  and  they  expect 
to  make  about  a  dollar  a  day.  When  we  hire  by  the  month  we  |)iiv  ^'21. 
and  they  find  themselveH,  houses,  camps,  and  everything,  their  nctual 
days'  labor  being  tallied. 

Possibly  Chinese  labor  is  detrimental  to  a  certain  class  of  white  laiior. 
but  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  I  think  they  are  ii  :;reat 
advantage.  The  wealth  that  chey  produce  stinmiates  prosjwrity  to  sueh 
an  extent  that  it  giv»«  "■hi*'e  inpn  higher  positions.  Their  presence  lieiv 
does  not  affect  the  price  of  intelligent  labor.  The  aggregate  produet  of 
the  wealth  produced  by  Chinamen  in  this  state  is  equal  to  our  mines,  in 
eluding  Nevada  and  Dakota — probably  sixty,  eighty  or  ninety  millions  » 
year  in  wealth.  In  fair  dealing  and  honesty  they  will  compare  faNonililv 
with  the  lower  classes  of  white  men  generally.  The  reclamation  of  tliese 
lands  is  open  to  white  men.  We  give  them  the  preference,  and  sometimes 
pay  a  little  higher  for  white  labor.  If  there  were  no  Chinamen  iiere  at 
present  we  would  have  to  give  the  business  up.  In  the  cultivation  d 
these  lands  white  men  are  generally  employed  ;  that  is,  white  mcii  iiii 
generally  the  farmers  who  buy  or  lease,  but  as  a  rule  the  farmers  employ 
more  or  less  Chinamen.  1  have  leased  lands  to  poor  white  men  who  diil 
not  have  money  to  buy  teams,  and  we  furnished  them  with  teams,  seed,  a  l 
house,  and  everything  necessary  to  start  them.  They  would  have  nothing 
but  tlisir  labor  as  capital  to  start  on,  but  it  would  V>e  but  a  vei-y  "hort 
time  until  they  woul  i  have  Chinamen  doing  their  work  for  them  and  thfv 
would  be  bossing  the  joli. 

Chinamen  work  in  grave)  mines,  and  in  some  instances  inquartz -niiniii^. 
tut  generally  surface-mining.     They    work  in  deep-mining    as  cHrinPii.j 

They  dr  work  that  does  not  require  much  skill,  such  as  bindini,' 
shocking  .vheat.  They  are  the  best  field  men  we  have  ;  letter  than  tif  I 
Swede,  and  the  Swede  is  the  best  worker  we  have  had.  They  occasiojiiiil.fj 
rent  land,  paying  as  much  as  $25  and  $30  a  year  per  acre.  They  rai*! 
pretty  nearly  all  the  sweet  potatoes  that  are  got  here.     The  Chinaiimi'  isj 
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thf  lieHt  human  lalior-niachine  in  the  country  for  certain  classes  of  work. 
We  employ  white  men,  200  or  300,  all  the  time.  Immigrants  coming 
here  will  hire  by  the  month  and  stay  two  or  three  months  at  the  outside. 
They  are  not  satislied  with  #30  or  iJH."".  a  month.  They  did  not  come  to 
this  country,  they  say,  to  work  for  that  ;  they  came  to  make  money. 
They  want  to  speculate. 

Chinese  laV)or  put*  more  labor  into  the  haiuls  of  the  white  people.  If 
it  were  not  for  them  we  could  not  employ  white  men.  In  the  state  they 
ftre  generally  enii)loyed  as  farm  hands,  in  vineya.ds,  liuilding  railroads, 
draining  tule-lands,  in  certain  classes  of  manufacturing,  as  houstsservants, 
and  in  washing.  White  labor  could  not  be  got  to  reclaim  thesi?  lands. 
In  some  cases  we  might  have  got  them  by  paying  decent  \vag«'s,  but  lus  a 
general  thing  whit<»  men  will  n  do  that  work.  As  a  general  proposition, 
when  J  buy  a  thing  I  buy  it  us  cheap  as  I  can.  White  men  are  more 
trustworthy  in  handling  horses  and  machinery.  \Ve  can  explain  things 
to  them,  and  they  are  better  than  Chinamen  in  that  respect.  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  extending  the  franchise.  I  have  no  doubt  the  more  intelligent 
of  the  Chinese  would  make  good  tntizens.  T!.e  objection  to  Chinamen  voting 
would  lie  that  they  would  probably  be  controlled  by  men  who  em[)loyed 
them,  Imcause  they  do  not  understand  the  language,  and  are  not  familiar 
with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  I  think,  considering  their  subjection, 
that  they  are  much  l)ettf  r  than  slaves  or  negroes  were.  They  are  not 
ipoliticians  ;  they  do  not  care  about  our  j)arades  or  excitements.  As  to 
coiitmct-labor,  I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  I  find  my  Chinamen  entirely  <'liinanu)ninrlivid- 
imlependent  of  the  Ijosses.  When  the  bosses  do  not  pay  theui  they  come  ""  '' 
to  irie.  Each  man  has  his  account,  and  he  holds  the  bo.ss  responsible. 
The  percentage  the  bo8.ses  make  is  simply  the  profit  on  selling  I'ice.  It  is 
very  seldom  they  make  anything  at  all  on  the  contract  j)er  acre.  It  is  the 
storektiepei-s  who  do  the  contracting.  The  boss  says :  "  I  get  twelve 
cents  a  yard  ;  here  is  my  contract ;  you  go  and  work  at  twelve  cents  ;  "  and 
they  let  it  out  in  small  contracts  in  that  way.  We  do  not  pay  the  indi- 
vidual Chinaman  ;  we  pay  all  to  one  man,  and  he  has  to  pay  out  to  his 
own  men.  There  have  been  two  or  three  instances  of  dishonest  bosses, 
who  have  made  use  of  the  money  and  defrauded  the  laborers.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  models  aa  to  honesty,  but  they  are  about  as  reliable  as  the 
j  common  run  of  men  who  till  such  positions. 
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I  Rev.  Daviu   Deal,  a    representative  of    the   preacher's  meeting   of    the  DEAL. 
Methodist  Ministerial  Association,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Witness  read  a  inemorip.l  from  the  association  in  which  the  "  habits  of 
j  industry  and  quietness  o^  demeanor"  of  the  Chine.se  was  dwelt  on  ;  their  chiiieHc 
jfreedoin  from  alms-seek'.ng ;  their  eagerness  to  learn  tlie  English  language,  ' '""•ae 
lund  interest  in  the  Scriptures,  as  manifested  in  Sabtmth  schools.     They 
Ihad  been  personally  ac(juainted  with  a  number  of  genuine  converts,  and 
|were  impressed  with   a    firm   conviction    that   faithful  Christian    eflort 
*ould  lead  the  Chine.se  to  appreciate  "our  (Christian  civilization.'"     The 
L'hinese  native  preachers  in  the  face  of  persecution,  display  heroic  devotion, 
"he  memorial  f.')ncluded  by  asking  "that  the  Christian  sentiment  of  our 
nd  be  not  wholly  ignored." 
He  was  not  ac(|uainted  with  the  precise  number  of  converts  in  the  Chinese 
thapel. 
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Rev.   Augustus  W.   Loomis,  a  tniisioiiary  in  China  fr...n  JM44  to  lf<nO, 
sworn  and  examinwl  : 

On  the  Pacific  coiwtt  since  HeptemSer,  1859.  Over  Heveuteeu  years  wit 
ness  was  engaged  in  Chineso  missionary  work.  Four  or  five  ditferciit 
dialects  spoken  in  Canton,  the  province  from  wliich  tlie  Chinese  come. 
Largest  portion  of  Chinese  immigrants  are  from  the  rural  districts.  Home 
pay  their  own  pas.sage;  some  are  assisted  by  i-elatives;  some  mortgage  their 
portion  of  the  paternal  estate,  a  corner  of  the  house,  a  room,  or  a  sliare  of 
a  small  farm.  Many  borrow  the  money  giving  heavy  intei-est.  In  early 
times  some  had  wages  and  outfit  advanced  with  an  agreement  tiia  tl.c' 
capitalists  should  share  equally  in  profits  and  lo.sses  of  their  mining  !ul-.eii- 
tures  for  a  specified  number  of  years.  Of  late  years,  many  have  come  here 
under  labor  contracts.  All  Chinese  male  immigrants  are  free,  but  women 
have  beeik  decoyed,  or  ki(hiapped,  or  bouglit,  and  then  brought  I'ere  for  the 
vile.st  j>urposf;s  where  their  price  is  much  advanced.  Many  liavt;  been  pur- 
chased as  secondary  wives.  Of  late  the  Chinesearebringingtheir  first  wives 
hei'e,  and  many  spoke  of  going  ho.oe  for  their  families. 

All  intend  Ui  return  home,  but  of  late  some  talk  of  abandoning  theii 
puipose  of  returning. 

The  Six  Companies  commercial  guilds  :  the;,  also  jiartake  of  the  cliaiiu'- 
tei-  of  benv'fit  societies. 

A  Chinaiaan  wbi>  is  i;isolvent  or  suspected  of  a  desire  tt>  defniiid  iiis 
creditors  wii(  not  Im'  allowed  to  return  to  China. 

Each  of  the  Six  Companies  have  large  roo;ns  to  which  the  inunigraiiis  art: 
allowed  *■()  go  until  they  find  employment.  These  buildings  are  like  the  ear 
avansaries  of  the  East.  Tlie  ii.itiatioji  fee  is  from  $!^  to  !|?8,  and  hone 
money  from  $2  to  S^H.  Special  assessments  are  made,  as  for  instamr,  t'ni 
the  purpose  of  employing  lawyers.  I 

On  the  faim,  in  the  house,  in  the  factory,  the  Chine.se  immigrant  tiiuis  I 
employment.  Very  many  of  those  w'lo  arrive,  come  to  take  the  jil.irt-sof  I 
brothers,  cousins,  or  friends  who  will  return  to  Ciiina  as  soon  as  they  have  I 
taught  the  new  comer  his  business  as  .servant,  laborer,  or  factory  inuid.  I 
Thus  the  Chinese  population  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  arrivals,  Ijeeiiiisr  I 
the  number  returi'i'ig  is  very  great.  I 

As  to  the  mors    i  of  the  (Chinese  immigrants,  they  come  mostly  from  tli''  | 
rural  farnjing  districts,  a  large  proportion  being  vigorous  and  enterprisini! 
young  men,  and   \erv   many  raere  boys,  who  are  all  caught  to  be   honest. 
industrious,  obedient  to  parents,  superioi-s  and  nmgistratos  ;  to  be  kiiid  tn 
the  sick  and  poor  ;  to  fear  the  go<ls  ;  but  like  other  races   their   juaotiif 
sometimes  falls  beneath   th»ur  knowledge.     Ot    all    heathen    nations  the 
Chinese  are  outwaiflly  the   most  correct  ard   thrirty,  and   as    a    iHiilyiii 
(Jalifornia  they  are  in  th(!  main  a  quiet,  inoft'oiisive,  docile  people.     There  | 
are  gamblers,  opium-smokers,  pimps,  idlers  and  thieves   among  them     it 
had  been  reported  that  gambling  houses  and  brothels  had  brouglit    iiniiiu 
nity  by  regular  payments  to  certain  officials. 

Without  Chinese  lal)Oi'  many  manufacturing  enterprises  would  i!"' I 
have  been  .started. 

Railroads,  wagon  roads,  dync.-s,  all  more  advanced,  and  there  arc  iii'"''j 
houses  and  more  white  people  than  there  would  have  been  had  the'clif'Jl 
no  Chinese  labor.  Without  it  tU".  cro{)S  could  not  be  s»ived  in  sea.son  j 
The  Chip'^se  importations  stimulated  commerce ;  they  paid  a  larye  prf  I 
portion  of  customs  duties  ;  supported  insurance,  gas  and  water  coiii|antcij 
and  pai<l  city,  county,  statt  and  poll-taxes,  internal  revenue  and  li(eiisf!tj 

The  Chinese  had  improved  j)ortions  of  California,  which  but  foi  il"'"! 
would  si"ll  be  unimproved. 
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Chinese  prostitution   as  v/ell  as  other  prostitution  could   he  expung(id,  I'riwiiiniion. 
and  they  could  be  got  to  live  in  more  roomy  ouarters. 

They  have  been  made  to  pay  discriminati.ig  taxes,  yet  their  children 
ure  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  Their  sick  are  not  received  into 
the  hospitals  wif.out  paying  a  s[)ecified  rate  per  week,  $.'5  it  used  to  be. 
They  cannot  vote.  A  Chinaman  showed  him  three  "tax-receipts"  :  poll- 
tax,  $'2  ;  hospital-tax,  $1  ;  road  poll-tax,  $4. 

Many  C'-iese  immigrants  have  contracted  prodigal  and  vicious  habits 
and  gone  to  ruin.  But  the  general  effect  on  the  Chinese  goi>d.  The 
whole  "f  China  will  benefit  thereby,  and  this  will  Ijenefit  the  world. 

Two  hundify:i  and  forty-six  members  of  churches. 

Chinese  immigration  vegulated  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

They  have  been  afraH  to  buy  real  estate.  They  pay  very  heavy  rents, 
and  lease  for  a  term,  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  yeai-s.  Only  a 
few  had  applied  to  be  allowed  to  l>ecome  American  citizens.  At  home 
they  show  a  good  deal  of  religious  toleration. 

With  precautions,  such  as  seeing  that  every  immigrant  understood  and 
was  in  sympathy  with  American  institutions  before  being  allowed  to  vote, 
they  would  make  good  citizens.  Many  boys  now  growing  up  would  be 
entitled,  on  coming  of  ;igc,  to  vote  ;  yet  they  were  excluded  fi'om  the 
public  schools.  But  the  Chri,stian  schools,  voluntarily  suppoi  ted,  were 
doing  the  work. 

Mo.st  Chinese  women  originally  brouglit  to  California  for  Ijad  purposes.  Womon. 
iSom(<  of  these  stolen ;  some  decoyed  on  promise  of  marriage ;  some  sold  by 
pofir  parents  on  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  ti-ained  up  as  adopted 
daughtei's,  many  however  have  become  either  secondary  wives,  or  regularly 
married.  More  merchants  than  formei-ly  are  bringing  t)»eir  wives  to  C'ali- 
fornia. 

Only  four  or  five  instances  had  occurred  of  Chinamen  having  white  wives, 
and  in  each  case  the  wife  had  been  brought  from  some  other  place. 

The  conduct  of  white  prostitji  is  more  disgusting  than  anything  seen 
in  the  Chinese  (juarter.  But  thf  houses  occupied  by  the  Chinese  prosti- 
tutes were  shut  up,  whenever  tl^'  authorities  set  themselves  about  it  in 
earnest. 

About  .'lOO  Chinese  in  California  liave  been  baptized  and  received  into 
the  Christian  church.     They  compare  well  with  other  Christians. 

If  the  Chinese  were  dismis.sed  from  all  the  places  where  they  are  now 

employed,   great    disturbances   in   all  brani^hes  of  liusiuess  would  be  the 

result.     The  manufacturing  interests  would  be  seriously   affected,  if   not 

«t«p])ed,    and   the    cultivation    of    the    small  frxiits,  grapes,  hop-picking, 

i  itotatoe-digging  would  have  to  cease  or  be  greatly  diminished. 

Many  had  come  from  the  east  l»H;ause  Chinese  labor  was  here.  This 
[elasH,  the  Chinese  gone,  would  cease  to  come. 

Civilizwl  nations  bound  tn  communicate  its  discoveries  and  revelations  to 
I  ie«s  favored  peoples. 

Had  livetJ  in  China  for  six  years.  Filthin(^ss  not  nearly  so  general  in  ciiinemni  homo. 
jChiua  as  has  been  represented.  Beggars  and  many  poor  people  in  China. 
jTheir  cities  crowded ;  streets  narrow,  yet  remarkably  free  from  filth.  Streets 
ipaved  with  broad  flat  stonef.;  garbage  gathered  up  I'vA  carried  off  every 
jnight  to  the  neigh^M^ring  fielrts;  the  chanliness  of  the  peoph',  who  bathe 
jaft<!i-  tlie  days'  work  is  over  and  change  tiieir  apparel,  the  vidiness  ot  their 
Jsiriall  apartments,  their  fondness  for  flowers,  ornaments  anc  singing  birds, 
Itheir  -efined  tastes  and  courtly  manners,  have  always  heea  a  suljject  of 
pmark  and  delightful  surprise." 

Socially  the  Chinese  are  superior  to  any  other  heathen   people.     They  .'-ociHlIy. 
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live  ill  families  ;  the  wives  are  faithful,  and  the  penalty  of  unfaithfulness 
may  he  death.  No  drunkenness,  no  rioting,  no  such  shameless  exposure 
Uy  lewd  women  as  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  by  white  prostitutes. 

In  China  there  are  public  schools  of  a  high  grade ;  man}  supported  by 
the  endowments  of  rich  men ;  but  most  are  private  schools  "  jupported  by 
tuition." 

There  is  a  religious  sentiment  in  China  which  prompts  to  the  support  of 
benevolent  institutions  and  self-sacrifice. 

To  be  a  scholar  is  the  highest  honor  and  opens  the  way  to  office  and 
advancemfcjit. 

The  classics  are  taught  in  the  schools,  also  books  of  proverbs,  and  their 
early  education  cannot  fail  to  make  them  industrious,  frugal,  as  servants 
or  citizens. 

There  are  innumerable  little  savings  and  loan  societies  amoitg  them. 
and  many  servants  in  families  and  boys  in  our  schools  are  silent  partners 
in  some  of  the  large  stores. 

A  deep  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  China  on  account  of  what  their 
countrymen  have  suffered  in  San  Francisco.  The  queue  ordinance  is 
regarded  as  a  national  insult.  Young  Wing,  L.L.D.,  of  New  Haven 
College,  said  to  have  been  appointed  Minister  from  China  to  the  United 
States,  said  :  "  But  rights  have  been  violated  and  we  will  demand  justice. 
Young  Wing,  an  American  citizen. 

The  intellectual  capacity  of  Chinamen  is  of  a  high  order. 

They  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  country,  and  if  double  the  number  were 
needed,  double  the  number  would  be  of  service.  If  they  did  no  more 
than  to  benefit  themselves  and  benefit  China,  they  would  benefit  us.  If 
they  were  coming  in  such  crowds  as  to  make  California  an  Asiatic  pro 
vince,  it  might  be  time  to  make  some  demonstration  on  the  subject. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  which  might  be  cultivated,  and  which  none 
but  Chinese  would  cultivate.  The  Chinese  would  make  a  garden  of 
those  plains  l)etween  Ogden  and  Omaha.  Those  who  were  buying  ranches 
would  make  good  citizens.  The  Chinese  can  be  Christianized  and  their 
civilization  changed. 
Ballot.  If  the  Chinese  came  in  until   they  were  twelve  to  one    American,  the 

.\mericans  would  still  be  the  dominant  race.     He   would    restrict    tliem 
from  the  ballot. 

He  thought  they  could  assimilate  with  Americans  by  intermarriage. 
Aifrand  mission.        Americans  hod  a  grand  mission  to  train  up  young  Chinamen  to  go  back 
to  civilize  their  country.     No  danger  that  in  the  contact  of  the  two  civil 
izations  the  American  would  deteriorate. 

Chinese  less  dangerous  to  American  institutions  than  certain  other 
immigrants. 
The  coolie  t rami'.  Mr.  Thonifl;S  H.  King  wrong  in  supposing  there  are  coolies,  or  that 
there  is  a  coolie  traffic.  The  Chinese  immigrants  are  free  and  go  and 
come  .,«  they  please.  Instead  of  two  some  five  dialects  are  spoken  by 
them. 

Knows  nothing  of  the  highbinders,  except  what  he  read  in  the  pa|iei>i, 
and  he  did  not  believe  the  Six  Companies  employed  such  people. 

Hundreds  of  times  he  had  seen  the  immigrants  on  thei"  way  from  the 
ships  maltreated,  while  police  ofl'icers  took  no  notice.  Never  made  » 
complaint.     He  was  wrong  in  that. 

Captain  King  said  the  Chinese  were  inveighled  here,  but  did  not 
prove  it. 

The  Chinese  resort,  to  the  companies  as  friends. 

A  Chinaman  could  not  get  himself  under  any  bondage  by  contract  iii)j » 
gambling  debt. 
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The  feeling  in  China  towards  the  republic  good,  and  this  valuable  from  ''>adc. 
a  (iommercia-  point  of  view.  In  1841  and  1842  the  American.s  took  away 
a  great  deal  of  the  trade  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Not  true 
as  Captain  King  said  that  the  Chinese  generally  know  nothing  about  the 
emigration  to  Anienca.  But  they  have  newspapers,  their  merchants  travel 
extensively,  8 f^d  Eoholars  from  all  parts  of  the  province  a.ssemble  at  the 
provincial  cities  to  attend  the  lU^rary  examinations. 

Skin  diseases  amongst  them  not  as  generally  represented,  noi-  jiie  they 
more  liable  to  vermin  than  other  peoples. 

They  smuggle  opium.     They  do  not  smuggle  for  brokers. 

They  come  under  labor  contracts  for  a  term  of  yeai-s. 

As  a  rule  they  do  not  dissipate  their  earnings. 

Read  the  Cubic- Air  Law  as  passed  liy  the  California  Legislature.  This  < 'niioair inw. 
Act  (set  out  on  page  477  of  the  Report  of  the  .ff.iiit  Committee)  declares 
"  every  person  who  owns  leases,  lets,  or  hires  "  to  anotlier,  a  room  or  apart- 
ment within  an  uicorporated  city,  or  county,  which  contains  less  than 
■'iOO  feet  of  cubic  space  in  the  clear  for  each  person  or  any  person  or  j)er- 
soiis  found  sleeping,  or  lodging,  or  who  lives  or  uses  for  sleeping, or  lodging, 
any  such  room,  to  b(>  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction,  to  be 
punished  in  the  former  cas*'  y  a  tine  of  not  less  than  fifty  (#50),  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  ($500),  <<•  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  ;  in  the  latter  case  by  a  fine  ot  not  less 
than  ten  ($10)  nor  moi-e  then  fifty  ($r)0)  dolllars,  oi'  l)y  both  tine  and  im- 
prisonment. This  Act  dated  April  .'Jrd.  1  s76,  and  had  i)e<M  inforced  only 
against  Chinese. 

The  next  law  was  the  Foreign  Miners'  Tax  which  imposed  on  foreign 
miners  a  tax  of  $4  a  month,  and  which  .sometimes  went  as  high  as  iB20. 
It  bore  date  May  17tli,  1861.  After  a  nund)er  of  yeais  this  A<  i  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  It  was  never  enforced  again-t  any  class  except 
Chuiese,  that  he  heard  of.  ..... 

Under  an  Act  passed  by  the  lost  Legislature  prohibiting  the  use  of  nets  logUlatlon'  '"* 

with  meshes  less  than  certain  specified  dimensions,  only  Chinese  had  been  ^Je-ts  with  inoshes 

.       ^        I         ^-.>/...i.ii...  >  >i  ol  II  certain  size, 

arrested      On   the    'JSrd  of   April,  1855,  an    Act  was  passed    that  every 

Chinese  immigi-ant  .should  pay  a  tax  of  $55,   but  it  was  deilared  invalid. 

(The  people  versus  Downer  ;  VII  California  Reports,  paui    i  (i9.)     An  Act 

(April  26th,  1858)  prohibited  all  persons  of  the  Chinese  oi-  Mongolian  races 

from  entering  the  state  or  landing  at  any  port  thereof,  unless  they  should 

bedriven  on  the  coast  by  storm  or  unavoidable  accident  and  then  they  were 

to  be  reshipped  and  returned  to  the  place  whence  they  came.  An  Act  (26th 

April,  1862)  provided  that  every  Mongolian   over  eighteen  years  of  age 

should  pay  a  monthly  capitation  tax  of  $2.50,  except  those  engaged  in  the 

manufacture  of  sugar,  rice,  cottee,  and  tea.     This  act  pronounced  in\alid. 

(Ling-Sing  mrs^ix  Washburn  ;  XX  California  Report.s.  page  534.)    March 

31st,  1866,   an   Act  approved   declaring  all    (Jhinese    houses  of  ill-fame 

nuisances.    By  an  Act  of  March  IHth.  1863,  Chinese  and  Mongolians  were 

not  allowed  to  be  witnesses  in  an  action  wherein  a  white  person  was  party. 

This  afterwards    repealed.     By  an  Act  (April  :b(l,  1876.)    the  Board  of 

Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  were  empowered    to    appropriate^  a  .sum  not 

to  exceed  $5,000  to  be  used   in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  delegation  to 

"'ashington,  to  solicit  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  (iovernment 

should  modify  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  so  as  to  prevent  the  immigiation 

f  certain  classes  of  Chinese  under  its  provisions,  whose   arrival   in  our 
is  detrimental  to  the  moral  and    material    interests    of   our    own 

leoplc. 
A  city  ordinance  approved  March  15th,  1876,  provided  that  all  laundries 
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sliould  pay  licenses  :  using  a  one  horse  vehicle  $2,  per  quarter  ;  two 
horses,  $4  per  quarter  ;  no  vehicle,  $15  ;  that  was  afterwards  declurwl 
invalid. 

City  ordinance  (June  14th,  1876)  provide.s  that  every  male  prisoner 
imprisoned  in  the  county  gaol  of  San  Francisco,  under  a  judgment  from 
the  police  court,  should  have  his  hair  cut  or  clipped  to  a  unifonn  length  of 
one  inch  and  this  was  acknowledged  by  the  officers  to  apply  to  the  Chinese. 

Sections  2,949  to  2,968  of  "The  Political  Code  of  California,"  provided 
that  persons  suffering  from  certain  infirmities  and  having  no  relatives  to 
support  them,  or  lewd  or  abandoned  women,  unless  a  bond  of  $500  was 
given  to  the  people  of  California  to  indemnify  against  possible  costs.  Un- 
der these  sections  several  Chinese  women  were  detained  and  by  order  of  tlie 
California  Supreme  Court  sent  back  to  China,  but  on  appeal  to  tiie 
United  States  Supreme  Court  this  legislation  was  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional and  void. 

From  statistics  obtained  from  the  clerk  of  the  revenue  department  it 
will  be  observed  that  a  Chinese  tobacco-dealers'  license  for  a  single  store 
is  $5,  and  the  number  of  dealers  200;  tobacco-manufactories,  70  ;  license 
for  factory,  $10  ;  the  whole  amount  of  stamps  sold  for  cigars  manufac- 
tured in  this  district,  $500 ;  number  of  Chinese  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco, 
20  ;  license  per  dealer,  $25  ;  Chinese  w*'o  sell  liquor,  50  ;  licens*;,  |L'.') 
per  dealer.  The  whole  amount  received  for  duties  at  the  custom  house  for 
year  ending  1875  was  $8,000,000  ;  the  approximate  amount  paid  liy 
Chinese  would  be  $2,500,000  directly  in  their  trade.  Their  property 
(according  to  the  assessor)  assessed  here,  is  $250,000 — real  estate ; 
othei's  give  it  as  $600,000.  Thv)  per.sonal  property-tax  is  given  as 
$500,000  ;  and  the  poll-tax  collected  was  $30,000  up  to  July  l.st.  Only 
Chinese  pay  the  foreign  miners'  license-tax.  The  poll-tax  is  collected 
from  the  Chinese  as  tbey  come  off  the  steamer,  and  also  on  their  de 
parture. 

There  are  very  few  Chinese  beggars  in  San  Francisco  ;  you  may  see  one 
once  in  a  while. 

The  hukahs  are  a  class  of  people  in  China  who  were  regarded  as  coininj; 
from  another  province.  Hukah  means  ?t; anger.  Some  of  them  are  here; 
one  of  the  Fuh  Kien  company-houses  belongs  to  them.  As  a  class  ther 
are  as  respectable  as  the  others — indi.strious  and  economical.  Tlie  Six 
Companies  do  not  import  Chinese  hce  for  labor  purposes  ;  neither  do  they 
make  contracts  hiring  labor  out  ;  nor  receive  the  money  of  the  Cliines.i 
for  labor  performed. 

With  tin  oxcejition  of  payuig  a  fee  of  $20  to  the  i  ompanies  a  Cliiiw 
man  is  as  free  to  leave  the  state  as  a  white  man.  A  white  man  can  i<'iive 
the  state  owing  debts,  but  a  Chinaman  cannot  well  do  so. 

In  nuviiy  instances    the   Chinese    are    badly  treated,  and   I    think    thi' 


Do  not  beg. 


was  derived   frem 


nuviiy 
majority  of  citizens  disapprove  of  it  very  strongly.     It  is  limited  to  a  lfi« 
class,  mid  those  connected  with  labor  institutions. 

The  information  as  to  the  collection  of   the  ])oll-tax 
captains  and  officers  of  the  steamsliips. 

Respecting  th<!  $500,000  personal  property-tax,  1  am  not  quite  cienr 
whether  it  is  the  amount  paid  in  as  taxes,  or  whether  it  is  the  assessed 
value  of  property. 
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R«v.  John  Francis,  Baptist,  five  years  in   chaige  of  a  rnissioii   school, 
sworn  and  examined  : 

The  mission  has  about  100  pupils  and  six  teachei's.  In  regard  to  on-  ciiiiiexecoiivoru. 
sistency, Christian  deportment,  and  steadfastness,  they  compare  favorahly 
with  converts  of  other  nationalities.  None  of  our  converts,  as  far  a.s  I 
know,  have  returned  to  heathenism  :  Hfteen  have  been  baptized  in  con- 
nection witli  this  mission,  their  ages  ranging  from  s((venteen  to  twenty-five. 
The  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  English  language  until  they  can  read  the 
New  TestaTnent.  The  ages  of  those  who  are  instructed  ninge  from 
ten  to  twenty-five. 

The  Chinese  are  just  like  othei'  [leople  ;  I  cannot  perceive  any  difference  I'liincsc  .jimt  like 
at  all.  All  our  young,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  proved  themselves 
to  he  honorable,  just,  reasonable,  and  Inmest  Iti  their  chavacte)'  and  in 
their  dealings  with  us.  Our  converts  are  in  demand  in  photographic  gal- 
leries. Pecuniary  aid  would  extend  the  sphere  of  usef:  Iness  of  these 
scho()ls.  I  am  not  av/are  of  any  converts  t;utting  off  their  queues  ;  as  far 
a.s  I  understand,  it  is  simply  a  national  badge.  I  think  the  Chinamen 
understand  that  they  arr-  sought  for  on  accnur.t  of  their  Christian 
profession. 

()m-  work  would  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  (Jhinese  were  permitted  to 
attend  our  schools  and  get  an  English  education. 

It  is  possible  that  some  Chinese  become  Chi'istiaus  through  mercenary 
motives. 

A  very   large   proportion   of   the   (Jhinese   population    here  are   under 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

[Mr.  (liBSON  here  stated  that  jji'obably  one-third  of  the  population  were 
under  twenty-one,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  whole  under  thirty.] 
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San  Francisco,  Novembei- 1  Ith,  1S76. 

JosKPii    A.   CooMDdK,    Secretary    <if    the    Merchants"    Exchange,    and    a 
resident  for  twenty-seven  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


COOLIDGE. 


ThtM-e  are  seven  Chine.se  firms  as  stoi^khoklers  and  twenty -four  as  sub-  (MiaraoUn-  of  (!iii- 
scrihers  to  the  Exchange.  The  sub.scribers  can  be  seen  daily  in  the  room  '"''"'  """''"*"  "• 
and  on  'Change  during  the  houi-.  They  are  intelligent,  shrewd,  courteous 
i'lid  gentlemanly  ;  honorable  in  theii-  business  transactions,  and  compare 
favorably  witii  people  of  any  other  nationality.  I  have  been  informed  by 
merchants  who  have  had  extensive  business  transactions  with  them  that 
the  usual  contracts  in  writing  were  uiniecessai-y.  their  word  being  a  sufti- 
eient  guarantee  for  their  fulfilment  ;  and  in  a  ternj  of  years,  in  which 
husiness  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars  was  transai'ted,  not  one  cent 
has  been  lost  by  bad  faith  on  their  part.  I  have,  never  been  acquainted 
^ith  Chinamen  in  any  station  of  life  who  could  not  read  and  wi'itein  their 
own  language.      In  cleanliness  of   person    they  are  reinarkal)le.      I   have 

i  nlwerved  them  closely  in  their  various  occupations  and  on  the  streets,  and 
rannot  call  to  mind  an  instance  of  dirtv  face  or  hands,  or  of  soiled  garments.  ,.  „.„„„^  ,..,„„  . ,  . 
llien'  habitations,  however,  are  filthy.      They  ai'e   nidustrious   and   frugal,  imhltationH  Hlthy. 
"lid  unassuming  in   their  demeanor.      We  do  not   hear  them   about  the 

I  streets  making   night  hideous  with   unearthly   yells  and   screaming,  as  is 
'he    case   with    very    many    who    consider    themseivt^s    their    superiors. 

I  Through  the  prejudice  that    exists   against    them   many   are  arrestofl  for 
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crintes  which,  if  committed  by  what  is  called  a  white  man,  would  pass  uii 
noticed ;  and  our  court  records  show  a  larger  proportion  of  Chinese 
arrests  than  if  the  laws  were  impartially  executed.  The  same  prfjiidice 
existed  at  one  time  against  Irish  immigration,  the  results  of  which  me 
before  the  country.  The  results  of  Chinese  immigration  are  to  he  proved. 
If  the  greater  portion  of  the  Chinese  now  here  are  of  the  lowest  order  of 
their  countrymen,  it  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Chinese  civilization,  und 
a  strong  inducement  to  encourage  a  larger  immigration  of  the  tw'ttcr 
classes. 

On  'Change  they  are  treated  the  same  as  the  jieople  of  any  other  nation. 
My  experience  among  them  has  not  ))een  very  extensive  as  to  testing;  tlieir 
education. 

I  have  known  people  of  other  nationalities  who  liave  i-eally  I'ot  licen 
citizens  who  wanted  positions  on  the  police  force  and  on  public  works,  Imt 
I  have  never  kiiown  the  Chinese  to  want  them. 

I  would  consider  the  unrestrictetl  inmiigration  of  Chinese  as  desiiiiliie 
as  that  from  any  other  nation,  but  not  as  desirable  as  unrestricted  iimiii 
gration  from  New  England  and  old  England.  If  a  <onflict  of  inteicsts 
should  arise  between  European  and  Chinese  immigiunts,  I  think  I  should 
favor  the  former,  because  their  civilization  is  mine.  The  Chinese  civilizH- 
tion  is  different,  but  it  is,  I  think,  a  delmtalile  (juestion  whether  ttieir 
civilization  is  not  as  good  as  ours. 

So  far  as  investing  them  with  the  elective  privilege,  I  think  it  could  in' 
conferred  upon  them  as  well  as  a  great  many  that  it  is  conferred  upon 
I  refer  to  all  ignorant  foreign  populations,  as  well  as  tho  ignorant  Ameri- 
can population — and  might  just  as  well  be  conferred  upon  theni  as  upon 
the  freedmen  of  the  .south.  In  other  wor'  ,  I  put  the  Chinese  in  nil 
respects — in  their  morals  and  civilization,  a-  i  the  de.«irableness  of  their 
immigration — upon  the  same  plane  as  other  toiviigners  ot  the  same  dei^ree. 

I  do  not  think  the  entire  European  innnigration  is  eoual  to  the  nundier 
of  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  in  business  compare  favorably  with  Evropeau  immigiiints 
who  are  in  business  as  merchants  anfl  manufacturers,  and  for  capacity  and 
integrity  I  think  they  have  no  superior.  By  segregatiiig  the  classe.s.  I  do 
not  tJiink  they  are  equal  to  the  avei-age  of  the  (iermans,  who,  I  think,  iii'e 
superior  to  any  immigrants  that  come  here.  The  Chinese  are  the  eijuids 
of  the  French  and  superior  to  the  Italians  and  the  Irish  in  fact  superior 
to  every  class  of  European  immigiunts  except  the  (•rernians  in  nionds 
and  everything  else.  T  do  not  know  anytliing  about  the  Scandii>a\  iiins 
or  the  Welsh. 

The  Chinese  occupy  very  dirty  quartere  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  thi'  s.inie 
with  other  foreign  citizens  here.  In  decencies  and  comforts  other  nation 
alities  are  superioi. 

I  do  not  question  a  man's  belief.  My  idea  of  a  good  citizen  is,  if  lie 
lives  a  good,  honest,  square  life  he  is  as  good  a  man  as  the  greatest  pro- 
fessor of  religion  or  church  member.  I  do  not  know  what  their  belief  i«, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  them  that  they  believe  in  a  (jrod,  and 
their  worship  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Catholic  worship.  I  lun'e  in 
that  they  have  images  in  their  Joss-houses  of  one  kind  and  another, 
the  Chinese  believe  in  devils  and  have  a  superstitious  fetish  worship,  I 
not  see  that  they  are  muclt  different  fi-om  what  we  call  white  men, 
they  all  believe  in  them  in  some  shape  or  another. 

I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  re.stricting  the  iinuiigraiion 
of  the  Chinese  nor  any  need  of  legislation  in  addition  to  that  which  we 
have. 
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I  think  the  hoodlunis  of  this  city  are  of  no  particular  class  or  nation- 
ality— axcopt  that  they  are  not  Chinese.  The  cause  of  their  existence 
here  is,  I  think,  want  of  government  by  the  parents  of  the  young  men. 
They  are  allowed  a  great  latitude  here.  At  night  you  can  see  children  of 
six  or  seven  years  of  age  around  this  city  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
One  cause  of  hoodlumism  is  the  want  of  sufficient  clerkships  to  go  around, 
iiiul  because  the  unemployed  are  unwilling  to  take  positions  as  artisans  or 
laborers. 

The  Chinese   are  employed   because  their  labor  is  cheaper  ;  and   th».t  Knuiloyt^d bocaugo 
being  the  case,  it  closes  an  opening  for  young  men  to  get  employment,  "^l"'''' '"'""" '" 
compelling  them  to  seek  clerical  and  other  positions  which  Chinese  do  not 
till. 
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Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  a  resident  for  twenty-se^•en  years,  at  one  time  HEYDEN- 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sworn  and  examined  :  FELDT. 

(Jalifornia  owes  its  prosperity  very  much  indeed  to  the  industry 
of  the  Chinese  who  have  come  to  this  country.  Their  advent  here  has 
conduced  to  bring  white  people,  giving  them  homes  and  employment. 
Tlie  Southern  Pacific  Railway  would  not  have  been  built  but  for  the 
Chinese.     I  think  they  are  the  best  laboriiig  class  we  have  among  us. 

The  reclamation  of  tide-lands  was  considered  a  hazardous  thing  to 
undertake.  Capital  was  rather  diffident  in  taking  hold  of  it.  There  has 
been  a  large  area  of  these  lands  reclainiod  V)y  Chinese  labor.  I  do  not 
think  there  .  ny  surplus  labor  in  che  state  ;  there  is  employment 
enough  for  everybody. 

The  present  success  in  manufacturing,  except  foundries,  is  owing  to  the 
Oiiuese.  Our  farming  interests  wouh;  not  have  been  so  far  in  advance 
but  for  them. 

in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  prejudice  against  +iie  Chinese  on  the  part  of 
native-born  Americans,  unless  it  is  politicians  probably  office-seekers.  I 
iKjlieve  the  great  prejudice  iigainst  them  originate  among  the  foreign- 
born  citizens.     I  think  it  is  confined  to  a  class. 

1  find  Chinamen  employed  everywhere  where  I  have  been  on  this  coast. 
As  domestic  iiorvants,  ].  ^  -ve  heard  nothing  to  their  disadvantage.  As 
far  as  concerns  their  i  .ustry,  and  frugality,  and  fidelity,  and  general  in- 
telligence, and  thoii  .leanlineas,  I  think  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  employing  them  and  know  something  about  them  place  them  above  the 
corresponding  class  of  other  people. 

1  am  not  in  favor  of  the  ir..migration  of  anybody  tr  *he  United  States. 
1  think  we  have  people  enough  for  production  and  for  progress  ;  but  if 
people  will  come  I  think  it  is  as  much  to  our  advantage  to  have  Chinese 
as  any  other  people.  I  do  not  see  how  a  limit  could  be  fixed  upon  this 
immigration.  If  it  should  be  attempted  by  legislation  I  think  it  would  be 
an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Chinese  would  regard  it  as  a  breach  of 
faith. 

As  to  the  impartiality  of  the  legislation  of  this  state  as  between  Chinese 
and  other  immigrants,  there  have  been  some  ordinances  probably  of  the 
city  which,  while  general  in  their  character,  have  been  aimed  more  partic- 
ularly at  the  Chinese  on  account  of  their  peculiar  habits,  customs,  etc. 
There  wa"  a  tax  imposed  upon  all  foreign  passengers  coming  here  in 
vessels.  That  was  probably  intended  for  the  Chinese.  It  was  a  general 
law. 
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The  goveniment  has,  unquestionably,  tlie  power  of  preventing;  imini>;ni 
tion  of  any  kind  that  would  be  injurious  to  our  people. 

Unrestricted  immigration  of  any  sort  is  not  desirable.  Unlimited  iniiui 
gration  of  the  Chinese  would  not,  I  think,  have  any  bad  eftect  upon  the 
morals  of  the  people.  The  Chinese,  who  are  an  imitative  and  jJioj^iessiM' 
race  and  learn  very  rapidly,  would  confonn  themselves  to  our  hal)it,.s,  our 
views,  and  our  ideas.  They  would  adopt  our  civilization  instearl  of  driij.' 
ging  us  into  a  semi-barbarous  civilization. 

There  is  no  parallel  between  the  condition  of  this  state  to-day  luid  timt 
of  Virginia  200  years  ago. 

European  families  are  not  a  particle  Iwtter  than  tlie  people  wlio  coiuf 
from  China.  The  Chinese  are  etjual  in  all  respects,  in  civilization  luul 
morals,  to  the  negroes  and  European  immigrants.  I  do  not  see  wliy  thi 
franchise  should  not  be  given  to  the.  Chinese.  I  think  they  would  niakt 
very  valuable  citizens,  and  if  they  ha<l  a  cliance  they  would  \('rv  soon 
acquire  our  language  and  become  identified  with  us. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Chinese  .should  not  intermarry.  I  think  Cliiim- 
men  would  make  l)etter  liusbands  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  our  ]»mr 
girls. 

When  slavery  existed  I  was  in  favor  of  it,  anfl  in  favor  of  keepintf  it 
It  has  been  oli)served  that  in  the  ci-ossingof  races  l)etween  the  Afi-icim  and 
the  white  that  such  an  admixture  has  a  tendency  to  die  out.  VVht'tiicr 
that  would  l)e  the  case  with  intercommunication  between  the  Chiiu'sc  and 
our  race  I  do  not  know.  That  would  have  to  })e  tested  by  experience 
alone.  There  are  more  points  of  similarity,  however,  Iwtweeii  us  and  the 
Chinese  than  there  are  between  us  and  the  negro.  Such  an  excess  us 
8,000,000  Chinamen  to  1,000,000  whites  upon  this  coast  iniglit  luml 
harm. 

Taking  the  classes  of  immigrants  that  we  have  here,  in  momiity  and 
behavior,  the  Chinese  are  something  better.  I  think  they  are  more  faitli 
ful,  more  reliable,  and  more  intelligent,  and  have  more  industry  than  the 
corresponding  cla.ss  of  whites.  The  merchants  have  an  exceedin^dv  jiood 
reputation  here,  especially  the  higher  (slass.  If  the  law  was  altered  so  us 
to  admit  them  to  citizenship,  I  think  a  good  many  would  accept  it,  and  h 
willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  citiz«fn,  and  it  would  increase  the 
tendency  to  assimilation.  If  the  Chinese  were  allowed  to  vote,  a  j^reiit 
many  whites,  probably,  would  coalesce  with  Cliinese  who  now  avoid  tlieiii 
They  understand  substantially  the  first  element  of  otir  institutions,  thm 
all  men  are  equal  before  the  law. 

There  are  contractors  among  them  foi-  lai-ge  works,  aiui  the\-  slmw  a 
great  deal  of  executive  ability. 

I  think  their  general  intelligence  is  greater  than  that  of  Anieriraiis  in 
the  same  corresponding  class.  My  impression  is  that  there  are  ^  ei  y  fe» 
Chinamen  of  the  ordinary  laboring  class  who  cannot  read  and  write  tlieir 
own  language.     I  find  them  quick  to  understand  and  quick  to  appieciiite 

In  engaging  them  as  servants  for  the  various  employments  they  seemed 
to  act  for  themselves,  and  consult  their  own  pleasure,  and  leave  w  itlioui 
asking  anybody. 
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Alfkbd    Wheeler,    attorney-at-law,  and    a   rcHident   of   the   state    for 
twenty-seven  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


I  am 


engaged    in    farming    and 


The  tear  rugurtling 
a  too  largo  Immr- 
({ration  groiind- 


a  i-eal  estate  owner,  and    have    heen 
mining.     I  own  sevenil  thousand  acres  of  lanil. 

As  to  the  numbers  of  Chinese  in  California,  there  would  proliably  Ihi, 
in  uiy  opinion,  90,000  within  the  state  proper,  or  rather  on  this  i;oast. 
They  all  come  here,  and  spread  in  every  direction.  They  go  to  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  east.  There  may  he  a  few  arrivals  at 
the  northern  ports  in  Britisli  Columbia  and  Oregon,  but  none  at  any  other 
ports  in  California. 

IJpon  the  subject  of  immense  inunigiution,  1  think  we  take  unnecessary 
a'arm.  There  is  always  a  proportion  betwixt  supply  and  demanrl.  (.'om- 
uerce  regulates  immigration  as  well  almost  as  the  demand  for  labor  does, 
if  we  have  less  than  100,000  in  the  .state  after  twenty-tive  yeai-s'  immi- 
j^ration,  in  the  same  proportion  it  will  take  '2?)0  years  foi-  1,000,000  to 
come  here. 

The  liooks  of  the  custom-house  would  now  show  the  numlier  of 
arrivals,  because  they  have  kept  a  record  more  carefully  tiian  they  did  in 
tsarly  days.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  recortl  that  would  show  the 
arrivals  from  the  l>eginniug  except  the  Comiimri'ial  IhraM,  from  which  I 
gatheretl  statistics  enabling  me  to  compute  the  departures  and  arrivals 
from  1853  to  1873.  The  total  arrivals  up  to  1873  were  130,399,  and  the  .Vrrivalaanaac 
total  departui-es,  60,909,  leaving  an  actual  gain  in  the  state  of  74,400  p"'"*"™»- 
Chinamen.  These  figures  have  i)een  piiblished  and  have  never  been 
controverted.  A  great  many  that  return  to  China  come  back  a  second 
time. 

I  think  that  the  immigration  of  the  Ohmtw  has  been  va.stiy  beneticial 
to  the  growth  of  California,  and  it  is  gi-eatly  beneficial  to  (nery  white 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  state.  The  white  laborers  of  the  state  are. 
vastly  benefited  by  that  immigration  instead  of  liurt  by  it.  The  presence 
of  the  Chinese  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  white  labor.  1  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  plethora  of  labor.  Tliere  are  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  during  the  gtithering  of  the  liai-vest,  when  we  must  have  an  im- 
mense amount  of  labor,  but  that  is  only  tempoi'ary.  Foi-  that  reason  we 
retjuire  a  class  of  laV)or  in  that  .season  of  the  year  which  must  be  iflle  the 
rest  of  the  tiine. 

As  to  the  pre*  nee  of  the  Chinese  depriving  wh.'tc  men  of  thei 

iiiay  instance  the  building  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway.      If  it 

lieen  for  the  5,000  or  10,000  Chinamen   who   were   employed    in 

that  road,  there  would  not  have  been  a  demand  for   the  ties,  wliicli   wf>re 

made  i)y  white  labor;  for  the  bridges  and  culverts,  made  by  white  labor; 

for  the  railroad  iron,  the  cars,  the  engines — every  branch  of  business  which 

followed,  all  being  done  by  white  labor  ;  and  now  the  road  is  run  aiul  < ai- 

Jricd  on  by  white  men,  furnishing  a  field  for  white  labor.     Tlien,  by  l.iyinti; 

la  foundation  for  that  sujierstructure  by  means  of  Chinese  lai)or,  th.^re  is  a 

Idoor  open  for  white  men  always.     The  same  thing  apj)lies   to  any  other 

jhranch  of  business  in  the  state.      Before  the  advent  of  the  Chinese  here 

|*e  imported  mostly  from  Massachusetts,  and  our  money  went  out  of  the 

^tate  to  contribute  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  east  ;  and  every  man  paid 

1100  per  cent,  more  for  the  boots  and  shoes  that  he  wore  aiifl  the  blankets 

Ithat  he  used  than  he    pays   to-day.     The  750,000  or   1,000,000  men  in 

Mfornia  must  pay  the  500  or  1,000  shoe-makei-s  in  the  itate  double  price 

Doots  and  shoes  or  pay  it  to  Massachusetts,  or  let  the  boots  and  shoes 

manufactured  by  cheaper  labor,  in  which  case  the  greatest  good  is 
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(lon«  to  the  greatest  number.  In  addition  to  that,  by  encouraging' 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  this  state  we  give  use  for  our 
leather  ;  we  encourage  our  own  tanneries  ;  we  encourage  the  laisinj; 
and  production  of  hides.  In  our  woolen  mills  it  is  the  same.  We  j(ive 
encouragement  to  the  pioduction  of  wool;  we  use  white  labor  in  curry 
ing  on  the  industry  in  every  way,  except  in  the  single  manipulntinn 
of  the  wool  by  Chinese.  The  white  laborer  is  able  to  get  everythiiif;  lie 
buys  cheaper  to-day  l)ecau8e  the  Chinese  are  here ;  and  every  man  who 
lives  in  the  state  to-day  would  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  livinj,'  if  we 
had  no  Chinese.  The  same  is  true  of  the  food  he  eats,  the  luxuries  of 
life,  the  various  melons  and  fruit  of  every  sort.  The  white  man  gets  his 
flour  cheap  because  we  have  cheap  labor  to  raise  wheat ;  he  gets  hi.s  hoofs, 
shoes,  and  clothing  cheap  because  these  are  made  here  by  cheaj)  labor.  In 
fact  the  white  laborer  of  California  has  got  the  most  blessed  spot  in  the 
Union  in  which  to  live,  and  live  well  and  cheaply. 

As  to  their  general  morality  and  behavior  I  have  found  them  a  pacitic. 
mild,  and  gentle  people.  Those  who  have  been  in  my  employ  as  domestic 
servants  I  have  always  found  extremely  suliordinate  and  respectful,  quiet, 
attentive,  and  rather  avoiding  difficulties  than  seeking  them.  They 
are  conscious  of  tiie  prejudice  existing  against  them.  The  children  of  the 
community  are  disposed  to  pelt  them  with  stones,  and  they  avoid  the 
opportunity.     I  never  saw  them  provoke  anyone. 

Those  who  have  had  them  in  their  employ  have  always  given  the  high- 
est endorsement  of  them  as  an  industrious,  hard-working  people;  and  iilse 
as  being  expert,  ingenious,  and  capable  men  in  all  the  branches  of  business 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  two  races,  and  the 
undesirability  of  having  a  race  among  us  that  cannot  become  homoffoneous, 
and  looking  at  it  only  in  a  material  aspect  as  to  whether  it  is  beneticial  t« 
the  industries,  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  country,  I  consider  that  the 
Chinese  immigration  is  advantageous. 

If  our  laws  pennitted  them  to  become  citizens,  the  experiment  of  their 
assimilating  with  us  would  l>e  more  easily  tested.  One  of  the  jjreatest 
prejudices  now  existing  against  the  Chinese,  probably,  independent  of 
their  livalry  as  laltwrers  to  certain  classes,  is  that  their  dress  and  muiiners 
are  peculiar,  and  that  they  retain  those  individual  characteristics  which 
make  them  obnoxious.     The  Japanese  come  here  and  dress  as  we  do. 

As  workmen  they  are  very  bright  and  intelligent ;  as  tradesmen  tiiev 
are  exceedingly  sharp  men  of  business  and  true  to  their  obligations. 

For  the  six  years  up  to  1875  there  were  212,000  arrivals  of  passciigeR 
over  departures.  There  was  a  gain  in  1875  of  44,937,  and  by  sen  of 
21,000,  making  65,000  in  all  for  the  year. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  prices  of  labor  east  are  less  than  ih' 
prices  paid  for  Chinese  labor  her,  ceonsequently  I  cannot  understand 
that  the  Chinese  labor  in  this  state  would  prevent  the  influx  of  eiistem 
labor.  Immigration  from  the  east  has  been  very  much  on  the  increa* 
since  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  Up  to  the  present  season 
the  Chinese  immigration  has  increased  in  the  last  three  years,  just 
white  immigration  has  been  greater  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 

It  is  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  find  white  servants  willing  to  f;o 
country. 

If  it  costs  #60  for  an  immigrant  to  come  from  Chicago  and  $30  to  coi»j 
from  Hong  Kong,  I  do  not  know  that  the  possibilities  of  immigration  w 
greater  from  China  than  from  the  east.  The  ('hinaman  comes  here  lt| 
get  work  in  the  harvest  season  chiefly  ;  we  know  that  they  go  back 
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see  l)y  the  statistics  that  almost  (is  many  go  back  as  come  here.  The  im- 
migrant that  comes  from  the  east  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountainn  comeH  to 
remain,  to  become  a  permanent  citizen,  and  in  that  respect  he  is  more 
desinJ'o  than  the  Chinese.  I  have  always  considered  that  a  white  im- 
migrant, all  things  else  being  considered,  is  far  lietter  for  us  than  a 
Chinese  immigrant. 

It  is  possible  that  400  ships  could  bring  1,000,000  Chinamen  here  in  a 
year. 

The  railways  throughout  America  and  Europe  have  been  built  by  white 
lalior ;  but  there  has  never  Inien  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  wages  of 
white  labor  were  so  high  as  in  California.  There  may  have  been  individual 
cases  where  a  demand  was  made  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  on  the 
part  of  white  labor,  and  there  may  have  been  white  labor  that  could  have 
Imen  obtained.  By  the  payment  of  surticient  prices  they  could  have 
obtained  10,000  white  men  to  do  anything.  IJefore  the  company  started  to 
build  the  Central  Pacific  they  had,  probably,  only  $100,000  or  $200,000 
among  them  ;  it  is  now  said  that  each  individual  member  of  the  company 
is  enormously  rich.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  state  if  part  of 
that  enormous  wealth  had  been  distributed  among  the  many. 

Immigrants  might  have  been  brought  here  by  Panama  for  $75  per 
capita. 

Chinese  immigration  makes  the  country  I'icher,  and  makes  the  poorer 
classes  more  comfortable  and  richer.  If  I  thought  that  it  had  a  tendency 
to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  I  should  be  very  much  avers(! 
to  speaking  in  favor  of  the  immigration  of  such  a  p<'ople. 

Chinese  cheap  labor  comes  in  competition  and  rivalry  with  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  of  Massachusetts,  le.ssening  the  demand  for  tho.'!>  articles  there, 
and  cutting  oft' their  export;  and  it  would  fail  to  increase  tlie  demand  for 
lalwr  to  the  extent  that  California  was  a  custon)er.  If  there  were 
100,000  white  shoe-makers  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  the  importa- 
tion of  100,000  Chinese  shoe-makers  to  take  that  labor  would  injure  the 
white  labor,  but  it  would  benefit  the  40,000,000  of  peoi)l(>  who  wear 
shoes.  The  direct  eflect  would  be  to  drive  the  white  laboreis  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  same  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goofls 
and  cigars.  The  displaced  lal)or  would  necessarily  have  to  seek  n<^w 
avenues  for  employment.  All  things  being  equal,  1  would  prefer  to  see 
the  white  race  advanced  in  material  prosperity,  as  well  a.s  in  morals  and 
civilization. 

So  far  as  a  Chinaman  displaces  a  white  nuiii  who  now  has  work,  it  is  a 
disadvantage  and  an  inconvenience  to  the  individual  man.  The  query  is, 
I  whether  the  many  are  not  l)enefited  niore  than  the  one  inconvenienced  ■? 
The  advantage  to  the  million  of  population  of  the  state  is  more  to  be  con- 
sidered than  the  advantage  to  any  one  particular  class  of  laborei-s  in  the 
I  community.  The  only  benefit  that  could  Iw  derived  Ijy  the  people  of  the 
I  state  by  Chinamen  displacing  white  labor  would  be  in  the  lessened  (^ost  to 
I  them  of  articles  they  buy.  If  every  avenue  of  labor  should  be  tilled  with 
I  Chinese  it  would  do  a  very  great  injury. 

The  table  already  referred  to  respecting  arrivals  and  departures  gives 
[in  1854,  16,000  arrivals  ;  in  185.5  there  was  a  loss  of  Chinese  in  the  state  ; 
land  m  1856  the  arrivals  were  4,800;  in  1857,  5,900;  the  next  year, 
13,500;  the  next,  3,100  ;  the  next,  3,000  ;  then  the  number  was  2,000  ;  in 
11865,  3,000  ;  in  1866,  2,200  ;  in  1867,  4,200  ;  then  in  1868,  1869,  and 
|1870  the  arrivals  were  11,000,  15,000,  and  11,000  ;  then  they  fell  off  to 
5,000  again.  Those  were  the  years  just  al)out  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  Central  Pacific    Railway.     The    largest    excess   of   arrivals   over 
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departureH  of  late  years  was  in  1869—10,000.  In  1854  there  wbh  ii  ijiiiii 
of  13,754  ;  in  1869  there  was  a  (jain  of  10,000.  In  five  years  there  was 
a  lo88,  and  in  the  others  the  gains  amounted  to  1,700,  4,800,  3,400,  700, 
6,800,  and  then  that  year,  1869,  10,000.  Then,  in  1870  there  was  a  ffim 
of  6,800;  in  1871,  2,000;  in  1872,  4,000;  an.'  in  1873,  Hrst  (|u.iit(r, 
2,000. 

I  think  that  the  deniandH  for  lal>or  that  have  existed  in  this  state  siiuc 
then  during  the  building  of  other  railroads  by  the  Houthern  Pacitic  and 
Central  Pacific  have  caused  the  inci-eased  immigration  from  China  wliii  li 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  four  years.  In  the  years  1869  and  1S70, 
which  were  the  years  of  the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific,  there  wus 
the  largest  immigration  and  the  largest  gain  of  the  immigraiit.s  over 
emigrants. 

The  growth  of  the  shoe  industry  has  l)een  brought  about  by  Chinese 
lalxir. 

The  Chinese,  no  doubt,  would  absorb  the  box-ihuking  business  if  they 
could  ;  they  absorb  all  industries  they  can  •«  iii'<',5  ialx)r  there  is  the 

greater  is  the  production. 

On  being  recalled,  witness  said  :  The  total  arrlx-als  of  Chinese  from 
1848  to  Octol)er  Ist,  1876,  as  shown  by  the  San  Francisco  custom  iiouso 
records,  and  the  estimate  of  the  State  Senate  Connnitee,  were  233,136  ;  the 
departures,  93,273  ;  leaving  a  net  gain  by  sea  of  139,863.  The  depar 
tures  inland  to  other  states  and  east  of  the  Roeky  Mountains  cannot  i)e  less 
than  20,000  ;  and  the  death-rate  at  two  per  cent,  would  be  29,900. 
Detlucting  these  from  the  net  gain  by  .sea,  leaves  the  present  Cliiiiese 
jwpulation  of  California,  93,693.  or  113,000  in  the  United  States. 
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GIBBS.  CoKNELlUS  B.  S.  (iiBBS.  adjuster    of   marine    losses,    and    a    resident  of 

twenty-eight  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


High  quality  and 


As  men  of  business,  I  consider  that  the  Chinese  merchants  are  fully 
character  of  ciii-  equal  to  our  merchants  ;  as  men  of  integrity,  I  have  never  met  u  more 
honorable,  high-minded,  correct  and  truthful  set  of  men  than  the  Cliiiiesc 
merchants  of  our  city.  I  have  never  had  a  case  where  the  Chinese  liave 
attempted  to  undervalue  their  goods  or  l)ring  fictitious  claims  into  their 
adjustments.  Chinese  merchants  as  a  class,  I  think,  are  more  hononilile 
than  other  nationalities,  even  our  own.  I  think  they  are  the  be.st  mathe- 
maticians I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  They  would  make  good  citizens.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  over  2,000  merchants  in  the  city.  They  understand 
the  principles  of  insurance.  I  never  had  a  law-suit  with  them,  or  ever 
had  a  complaint  from  them  in  my  life. 
Chinese  scent  1  visit  these  merchants  at  their  homes.     Their  houses  are  as  cleanly  as  I 

about theirhouHcs.  j.jjg  houses  of  American  nierchants  ;  they   do   not  smell   as   well,  beiause 
there  is  a  Chinese  scent  about  all  their  houses.    For  cleaidiness,  the  houses 
of  Chi-Long  and  Qui-Nong-Chong,  on  Sacramento  street,  are  as  cleanly  iw 
the  house  of  any  member  of  the  firm  of  Macondry  &  Co.,  or  the   'otine 
Mr.  Hecht,  or  of  any  other  American  or  foreign  merchant  here.     Their  I 
accommodations  are  not  i\»  ample.     I  have  never   seen   their  sleeping  j 
apartments.     I  never  .saw  a  Chinese  wife  ,  I  have  seen  their  children. 
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Hkkman  Heynkmann,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  sworn  and  examined: 

I  have  l)een  fifteen  years  in  busines.s,  importing  gmxls,  and  am  president 
of  the  Pioneer  Woolen  Factory  and  theagent  of  the  Pacific  Jute  .Vlanufao- 
turiiig  Company. 

Our  manufacturing  here  in.  entirely  for  our  own  use  ;  we  are  not  able  to 
tonijiete  with  EurojK!  yet  so  as  to  export.  We  consume  about  'J,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  here,  and  we  export  38,000,000  pounds.  Tliero  are|l  1 ,000,000 
investwl  in  the  Mission  and  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills.  The  Pacific  Rolling 
Mill  is  the  oidy  establishment  that  could  compare  at  all  with  ours.  In 
the  two  mills  we  employ  about  600  operativf^s—  not  all  Cliincsf^. 

Testimony  has  f)een  given  liere  of  latt;  to  tlie  (effect  that  a  good  many  white 
laborers  have  been  displaced  l)y  Chinese.  The  contrary  has  lie(>n  taking 
place  in  our  factory  ;  white  girls  have  taken  the  place  of  Cliinese.  Origin- 
ally it  would  have  been  an  absolute  impossibility  to  have  run  the  factory 
upon  white  labor,  simply  because  we  could  not  get  white  operatives  ;  it 
could  not  have  been  started  with  white  labor.  As  labor  is  otlering  in  this 
particular  factory  every  day,  the  number  of  white  girls  is  increasing  and 
the  proportionate  number  of  Chinese  is  decreasing.  In  the  course  of  time, 
as  labor  becomes  more  plentiful  here,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Chinese  will  be 
displaced  altogethf'r,  except  where  they  amalgamate  so  that  they  really 
would  lose  the  distinctive  name  of  Chinese.  Inherently,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  two  races  at  all. 

We  could  not  displace  the  Chinese  without  great  di.sadvantage ;  to  dis- 
eharge  them  all  would  disorganize  everytliing.  As  operatives  they  have 
);reat  power  of  imitation,  but  very  little  power  of  invention.  I  do  not 
think  for  geneiutions  the  Chinaman  will  ever  be  the  peer  of  the  American 
ialiorer. 

In  oui  factory,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  ha\((  not  had  a  single 
cuse  before  the  police  court.  They  all  live  on  the  premises  ;  they  have  a 
Imilding  there  ;  and  we  have  not  had  a  case  of  any  kirm  ;)efore  the  police 
court  of  murder,  or  rows  among  themselves,  o"  theft  upon  the  proprietors. 
We  have  thought  them  very  hom?st.  If  the  Cuinaman  has  enough  for  his 
daily  wants  he  is  satisfied  and  does  not  look  for  more.  He  is  not  ambi- 
tious. They  are  not  more  steady  than  the  whites  ;  as  a  rule  1  should  think 
that  steadiness  is  not  one  of  their  virtues  at  all. 

I  think  this  so-called  coolie  business  is  a  mere  trick,  a  sham,  and  illu- 
sion. I  do  not  lielieve  they  are  any  more  slaves  than  any  other  people, 
except  as  a  general  rule  they  are  very  poor  in  their  own  country,  and 
have  their  passage  money  advanced.  Many  of  them  have  not  been  able 
to  repay  it  all,  and  thus  they  are  constantly  in  debt,  which  hangs  over 
them. 

About  half  our  operatives  are  Chinese,  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  Jute  Fac- 
tory. There  the  number  is  almost  entirely  Chinese,  except  the  foreman. 
We  tried  there  to  have  Scotch  help  white  girls.  We  imported  them  for 
that  very  purpose,  but  could  not  keep  them  a  fortnight.     They  ran  away. 

There  are  a  good  many  thieves  among  the  Chinese,  .just  as  there  are  a 
good  many  thieves  among  the  whites  ;  jjrobably  more,  because  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  poorer. 

Establishment  of  manufactories  here  has  largely  increased  the  work  of 
the  whites. 

It  might  be  beneficial  to  the  political  welfare  of  the  country  to   place 

some  restriction  upon  immigration  generally,  but  I  do  not  say  it  should 

I  he  done.     To  place  a  restriction  on  Chinese  immigration  to  this  coast,  and 

not  restrict  other  immigration,  would  be  a  restriction  upon  the  commerce 
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of  California.  Their  presence  here  increases  the  immigration  of  wliitu 
labor  to  this  coast,  and  increases  commerce,  as  well  as  increasing  tlu^ 
value  of  real  estate. 

Commerce  is  our  chief  element  of  wealth.  Our  exjKjrts  are  grain, 
wool,  wine,  precious  metals  ;  grain  leading  eveiything. 

Without  the  grain  trade  and  the  export  of  grain  California  would  not 
exist  as  a  state  as  she  does  now.  The  silver  sent  from  here  to  China  is 
merchandise  everywhere,  and  one  of  the  products  of  the  coast.  It  is  an 
exchange  transaction.  It  would  be  very  much  to  our  benefit  if  we  could 
get  more  money  for  our  silver — if  we  could  establish  the  bullion  niai'ket 
here,  so  that  the  price  here  would  regulate  London  ;  because  it  is  certain 
that  we  can  send  silver  to  China  cheaper  than  they  can  .send  it  to  Lou 
don,  simply  on  account  of  transit.  European  nations  have  been  in  the 
habi'  of  paying  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  to  China.  If  that  uionov 
was  paid  through  this  port  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  to  us. 
Silver  would  be  worth  more  if  sent  from  here  to  China  by  English  orders. 

As  regards  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese,  I  have  always  thought  th(M-r 
were  not  enough  of  them  here.  I  rather  differ  from  Mr.  Wheeler ;  ! 
think  the  supply  sets  in  after  the  demand.  Suppose  there  has  been  a  gowl 
year  in  1875,  and  the  Chinese  companies  have  found  employment  for  all 
the  men  who  have  come  here,  and  that  their  passage  money  has  been  paid 
back  ;  the  fact  of  there  being  plenty  of  employment  for  those  v/ho  canii' 
would  induce  others  to  come,  and  when  these  next  arrivals  come  they  may 
not  find  any  employment  at  all,  which  was  the  case  in  the  early  purt  of 
this  year.  The  result  would  be  that  the  immigration  would  be  smaller 
the  next  year,  and  the  supply  would  not  come  directly  upon  the  demand. 

The  treatment  the  Chinese  receive  in  California  would  naturally  Inuc 
an  effect  upon  our  commerce  with  China. 

Every  machine  invented  for  economziing  labor  i.s  a  Itenefit  to  the  ])ooi' 
mar. 

It  is  a  perfect  impossibility  for  a  Chinaman  to  compete  with  an  Ai'n'ii 
can  artisan.  If  a  Chinaman  builds  a  house  he  does  not  employ  Ciiiiii'sc. 
There  are  three  hous  s  on  the  corne-  of  California  and  Dupont  street.s, 
just  built  Jiow,  and  wiey  were  all  built  by  white  men. 

The  cauce  of  the  hostility  against  them  is  the  same  that  has  baeii  \>ro- 
valent  all  over  the  earth — strangeness  of  manners.  It  used  to  be  in 
England  that  any  man  who  did  not  speak  English  was  a  "  bloody 
foreigner."  Instead  of  keeping  themselves  in  their  peculiar  dress,  if  tlu'y 
were  to  drink  whiskey  and  patronize  the  bar-rooms  to-tlay,  just  like  others 
do,  the  prejudice  would  disappear  inunediately. 

I  have  no  objection,  so  fa;  as  our  woolen  factory  is  concerned,  to  a  rea- 
sonable restriction  upon  the  Chinese  coming  here  ;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  prejudice  generally  to  our  factory.  As  to  the  Pacific  Jute  Factory,  it 
could  not  go  on  without  Chinese  labor,  the  looms  being  .so  much  heavier 
few  women  can  stand  to  run  them.  Women  run  them  in  Scotland  ;  Imt 
it  is  very  hard  work.  Before  we  established  this  factory  on  this  coast  all 
the  bags  consumed  here  came  from  (Scotland.  If  the  tariff  did  not  protect 
us,  our  farmers  would  get  these  bags  cheaply  made  in  Hindostan.  NVe 
have  not  asked  to  have  the  tariff  kept  up,  except  that  we  introduced  the 
industry,  and  we  found  that  we  could  not  compete  without  Chinese  labor. 
If  we  had  no  local  fac.ory  you  might  have  to  pay  twenty  cents  for  Im^. 

There  are  moie  women  regularly  employed  whc  earn  their  living  i'l 
manufactories  now  than  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  "  mule." 
If  Chinamen  were  put  into  the  places  of  the  women  employed  in  these 
factories  all  the  women  would  have  to  starve. 
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I  think  there  is  a  choice  between  Chinese  immigration  and  other  foreign  White  people  pre- 
immigration.  I  think  the  so-called  white  people  the  most  desirable,  l)ut  I 
would  as  soon  have  the  Chinese  than  a  gootl  many  of  them.  Take  the 
average  class  of  Germans  and  the  average  class  of  Jhinamen  who  come 
here,  I  would  prefer  the  Germans  by  far.  UnreFi,ricted  immigration  of 
Chinese  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  immigration  of 
Germans. 

A  great  many  Germans  are  in  the  anti-coolie  leagues.  There  is  just  as- 
bitter  hatred  among  the  Germans  as  among  any  other  class  of  people. 
Being  a  native  German,  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  prejudice  against 
foreigners.  I  consider  a  Chinaman  nothing  but  a  foreigner,  and  put  him 
on  the  same  plane  as  any  other  foreigner. 


1 1  lull  clmrarlcr  of 
bii.siui'sti  men. 


Xol  iiiDif  (lliincgo 


Richard  G.  Sveatii,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  SNEATH. 
of  the  state  jind  a  resident  for  twenty-siA  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  have  dealt  a  great  dec.l  with  Chinese,  and  with  tlu;  Chinese  merchants 
in  this  city  particularly.  I  have  always  found  them  trulJiful,  honorable, 
and  perfectly  reliable  in  all  their  business  engagements,  i  have  done 
business  with  them  perhaps  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 
I  have  never  haci  »:  single  one  of  them  to  fail  to  live  up  to  his  contracts. 
I  never  lost  a  dollar  by  them.  I  cannot  say  that  much  fur  tho  white  race. 
Regarding  the  advisability  of  the  unrestrict/ed  immigration  of  Chinese 
to  thi.s  cosust,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  not  more  (Jhinan\en 
here  at  present  than  are  really  needed,  and  I  think  it  is  a  ((uestioii  how  Jj">"  "JjJJjJj*^;  ^^^ 
far  this  immigration  should  go.  I  should  say  it  was  a  propei-  subject  of  pew.  r  lo  roBtrict. 
lejiishitioii  to  have  a  general  n^striction  or  power  to  I'estrict. 

I  should  think  that  they  ca:uiot  assimilate  and  become  a  portion  of  o.r 
people,  nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so.  The  coming  and  going  of  the  China- 
men would  not  change  the  relative  relation  of  the  two  peoples  to  each 
other  ;  they  would  remain  the  same  general  alien  people.  The  younger 
people  learn  our  language  very  (juickly.  The  mas.ses  do  no',  speak  it. 
Our  civilization  is  superior  to  theirs.  chiiization. 

Immigrants  from  Europe  and  the  eastern  states,  as  a  class,  would  bo 
more  desirable  than  the  Chinese.  As  to  the  influx  of  the  Chinese,  as 
ha\  iug  a  tendency  to  prevent  immigration  of  white  lal)or  from  the  east,  I 
should  say  that  the  immigration  of  whites  depended  very  materially  upon 
their  success  here  ;  that  is,  the  wages  they  receive,  their  advancement,  and 
all  that.  Wages  are  about  the  same  here  now  that  thf^y  vM're  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago.  As  a  rule  the  Chinese  do  not  come  here  for  periiianeiit  |,','^;,\^.',^Pj;;'j."'^ "'' 
residence  ;  foreign  and  east/crn  immigrants  (.'ome  ot.ee  for  the  pur|)ose  of 
remaining  and  making  their  hemes  here.  I  think  that  without  Ch'"amen 
it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  very  many  of  the  ni.tterial  interests  of 
tile  state.  With  them  I  think  that  our  people,  peihaps,  are  bett/er  off; 
we  can  progress  more  rapidly.  I  do  not  think  it  w  !uld  be  desirable  to 
make  the  Chinr  •«  ckizens  by  giviuff  tliem  the  fraiiiihi.sc. 

Among  the  jon.inon  Chinese  whor.i  1  have  emplo'/(>(l.  I  liave  toiiiid  tiiem  fmiKhisd. 
to  be  an  industrious  people,  and,  as  a  generul  thing,  very   reliable.      In  a 
1,'reat  many  situations  I  much  prefei  the  Chinese  to  white   labor.     Then, 
again,  in  farming  I  emphjy  nearly  nil  whit.'  men,  for  the  reason   that   the    ;;,r;;".r;',i("i,'im'H"* 
Chinese  do  not  understand  farming.      They  can  only  be  worked  in  gangs,  lufarmiMK.wtiiteB. 
whev,- they    have    their   own   head    inan.      I    have   p  lid    highei'   wages   to 
Chinamen  than  1  ever  paid  to  white  men-  -as  cooks,  tv'r  instance. 
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oUi  o°™P6te  with  In  order  to  compete  with  other  countries,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tliat 
must  have  cheap  we  should  have  cheap  labor.  They  have  it  in  other  countries,  and  wo 
^^''"  must  have  it  here.     Then,  cheap  labor  necessarily  furnishes  a  higher  order 

of  labor  for  a  better  class. 

The  leading  idea  with  those  employing  Chinese  labor  is  to  make  money 
out  of  them  ;  but  I  know  plenty  of  cases  where  it  is  demonstrattnl  liy 
figures  that  it  is  impossible  to  employ  white  labor.  The  case  I  refer  to 
is  one  of  hydraulic  mining,  where  a  mine  will  not  pay  with  white  lalior, 
and  with  the  use  of  Chinese  labor  they  »re  able  to  pay  expenses  and  ii 
little  more,  and  hope  to  make  it  up  eventually.  I  know  of  two  other  men 
whose  experience  is  the  same.  The  tendency  of  employing  Chinese  is  to 
find  cheap  labor  ;  it  is  a  question  of  doUare  and  cents. 
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SEAMAN.  Vernon  Seaman,  five  years  a  resident  in  China  in  a  mercantile  liouse, 

sworn   and  examined  : 

statistics.  The  exports  from  China  and  Japan  to  the  United  States  of  America  nf 

teas  are  from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  almut  onc-lmlf 
coming  from  each  country.  Of  this  al>out  8,000,000  pounds  is  sold  in  San 
Francisco  :  the  balance  is  distributed  over  the  country,  in  transit  through 
this  city  and  liy  vessels,  direct  from  China  to  New  York  and  other 
northern  cities.  The  better  grades  of  teas  pass  through  this  city,  iuul 
the  lower  qualities  are  shipped  by  sailing  vessels  because  of  the  economy 
in  freights.  To  England  and  the  continent  about  160,000,000  to 
170,000,000  pounds  of  tea  are  annually  shipped. 

The  silk  trade  is  largely  European,  88,000  bales  being  the  average  nn 
nual  shipments  to  Europe,  and  some  10,000  bales  to  America. 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  recent  China  prices  current, 
show  the  annual  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  1875,  the  comparative 
values,  etc.; — 

From  ChiiM. 


Imports. 


25,000,000  pounds  tea,  50c $12,500,000 

5,000  bales  silk,  $500 2,500,000 

12,000,000  pounds  sugar,  8c 960,000 

50,000,000  pounds  rice,  4c 2,COO,000 

2,000,000  pounds  cassia,  12c 240,000 

300,000  iKjxes  fire-crackers,  $1 300,000 

500,000  pounds  camphor,  15c 75,000 

60,000  bales  matting.  $4 240,000 

700  cases  straw  liats,  $40 28,000 

2,000  cases  fans,  $4 8,000 

2,200  cases  preserves,  $5 1 1,000 

2,000  cases  chinaware,  $20 40,000 

50  cases  vermillion,  $40 2,000 

770  cases  cassia  oil,  $110 84,000 

2,200  eases  cassia  buds,  !^20 44,000 

500  cases  aniseed  oil,  $200 100,000 

1 10  cases  aniseed  star,  $20 2,200 

Opium  and  sundry 1,000,000 


$20,134,200 
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'To   China. 


a  mercantile  liouse, 


Treasure,  about $  7,650,000 

13,000  b,irrel8  flour 650,000 

18,000  flasks  quicksilver 1,000,000 

2,000,000  .'eet  lumber 50,000 

15,000  tons  coal 150,000 

Sundry  (as  per  Commercial  Herald) 1,000,000 


Kxports. 


$10,500,000 
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From  th"  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  we  receive  from  China  annually 
double  the  amount  we  sen\l  away. 

The  average  arrivals  oi'  Chinese  in  California  is  a))out  '20,000  per 
iinnuni,  against  80,000  of  ail  other  nationalities.  Of  the  iVjregoing  imports, 
iibout  $5,000,000  worth  are  consumed  in  this  city  and  state. 

In  China  the  Chinese  are  t  (juiet,  industrious  people  ;  their  merchant 
class  being  strictly  honorable  tviid  upright  in  their  dealings.  In  all  my 
experience  there  I  never  knew  but  one  case  of  dishonesty  in  packing  teas  cheats, 
or  silks,  and  that  was  the  placir.g  of  scrap-iron  between  the  outside  mats 
and  the  boxes  of  a  cai'go  of  tea  diipped  to  London.  T!ie  shipment  was 
condeunied  and  sold  at  a  loss,  whioh  loss  was  promptly  paid  by  the  nati\(! 
merchant  who  originally  sold  the  goods,  The  wages  of  a  coolie  in  .southern 
China  is  from  $4  to  §6  per  month  ;  in  th(^  north  about  $1  higher.  Tlusy 
come  here  to  better  their  condition.  The  comf)anies  advance  their 
expenses,  and  they  refund  the  same  from  the  proceeds  of  their  labor. 
Foreigners  in  China  have  very  little  to  complain  of.  They  do  aliout  as 
tiiey  please.  They  have  extensive  sleamer  lines  on  the  Yang-tse  anfl 
Canton  rivers,  arif!  are  largely  interested  in  all  branches  of  trade, 
insurance,  etc. 

The  Chinese  as  a  people  have  many  peculiarities  that  are  not  especially 
ill  accord  with  the  ideas  of  foreigners.      i\.side  from   the   liabit  of  opium- 
smoking,  which  is  by  no  means  an  universal  one,  tliey  are  not  dissipated.  Not  dissipated. 
At  their  annual  New  Year  they  drink  unlimited  quantities  of  "  samshoo," 
u  spirit  distilled  from  rice. 

1  have  seen  100  of  them  at  work  making  shoes  at  Sampson's  manufac- 
tory at  North  Adams,  Massachusetts  ;  150  doing  laundry  work  at  Captain 
Harvey's  steam  laundry  in  Belleville,  New  Jersey  ;  and  some  500  to  600 
on  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  ; 
also  have  seen  them  railroad-building  in  Alabama,  and  levee-building  at 
inul  near  Baton  Rouge.  In  these  various  works  their  employers  were  Goixl  Inborors. 
siitisfied  with  their  labor.  In  cottonraisinj^  on  the  place  of  Colonel 
Sessions,  at  Luna,  Arkansas,  are  employed  100  Chinese  and  100  negroes. 
Eiich  class  cultivated  one-half  of  liis  plantation.  The  result  of  the  year's 
work,  as  he  stated  to  me  in  1872,  was  live  and  a  lialf  bales  to  the  negro 
hand,  and  eight  bales  to  each  Chinaman.  The  wages  paid  them  in  the 
south  three  years  ago  was  $28  per  month,  and  they  Itoarded  themselves. 
Some  trouble  between  the  Chinese  and  planters  occurred,  but  in  all  cases 
that,  1  became  cognizant  of  these  were  caused  by  the  non-payment  of 
waitos.  Then  there  were  some  1,500  Chinese  in  the  .south.  They  had 
Koiie  there  originally  under  contract  to  Koopmanschap,  Williams,  and 
otlu^rs,  the  most  of  them  for  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 
Company.  They  completed  their  work,  received  no  pay,  an(l  were  fear 
j  fully  abused  and  turned  off"  in  tlie  swamps,  where  tliey  managed  to  exist 
on  routs,  berries,  and  anything  they  couhl  get,  until  they  were  relieved  by 
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Chin  Poo,  a  very  intelligent  Chinaman,  who  had  made  the  tour  of  tlio 
country  with  me  studying  this  very  labor  question. 

J  do  not  consider  them  a  desirable  element  for  California,  by  any  means. 
All  Chinese  can  read  and  write  their  own  language.  All  male  children 
go  to  school  in  China.     Females  are  looked  upon  in  a  different  light. 

Railroading  and  telegraphing  are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  China. 

The  statistics  already  quoted,  as  to  arrivals,  were  taken  from  the  taMes 
of  the  Merchants'  Exchanije  here. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  massacre  at  Tien-tsin  except  from  what  1  liave 
read  in  the  papers.  I  recollect  foreigners  taking  refuge  on  hoard  a 
steamer,  but  don't  know  how  many  were  killed.  A  gi-eat  many  uii.ssion 
ary  women  were  dishonored  and  killed.  When  I  spoke  of  foreigners  lia\- 
ing  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  treatment  in' China  I  was  not  speakiiij; 
of  missionaries,  but  those  doing  business  with  the  merchant  class.  The 
missionaries  tt.ke  upon  themselves  extra  risks  by  going  into  the  interior. 
Tien-tsin  is  about  600  rn  les  from  Shanghai — a  d^  and  a  half's  drive  frnm 
Pekin.     It  is  an  open  port,  with  a  foreign  population  of  about  200. 

The  stahistics  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  will  give  the  number  of 
Chinamen  who  return  to  China. 

The  same  statistical  papers  go  to  the  custom  house  that  go  to  tlie 
exchange.  The  cu.stom  house  record  is  the  official  record.  It  is  their 
business  to  know  how  many  Chinese  arrive.  I  l)elieve  they  collect  a  cer- 
tain revenue  when  they  arrive. 


PECKHAM.       Robert  F.  Pecjcham,  woolen  manufacturer,  and  a  resident  of  Califoriiiii 
for  thirty  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  was  pr-actising  law  from  1850  until  alwrt  186!).  Since  that  time  1 
have  been,  carrying  on  a  woolen  mill,  at  present  president  i;nd  niaiia;,'iM;' 
agent  of  the  San  Jos6  Woolen  Mills,  California, 

We  employ  Chinese,  and  they  are  very  generally  employed  l)y  other 
parties  in  fruit-raising  and  hop-raising.  Tliey  are  also  employed  in  wa.sliiii;;, 
as  house-servants,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

When  we  are  running  full  we  employ  about  twenty  white  hiind.s  in  the 
mill,  and  eight  or  ten  on  the  outside,  and  about  sixty-five  Chinese.  ,\iiout 
three-fourths  of  tlie  expense  of  running  the  institution  is  paid  to  wliitc 
labor,  and  al>out  one-fourth  is  paid  to  the  Chinese.  We  employ  Chiiiaineii 
because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  compete  in  the  business.  In  coniiiariiis; 
pay-rolls  with  several  institutions  in  the  east,  a  year  or  two  since,  we  found 
that  there  was  very  little  difference.  At  this  time  they  are  twenty  per 
Could  not  oarry  on  cent,  under  us.  With  the  prices  that  are  demanded  for  white  labor  here  w 
wfth  fhe  prices  do- could  not  carry  on  the  business.  There  are  about  $3,000,000  of  capitiii 
for  while  engaged  in  the  business  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  suppose  they  are  all  i" 
the  same  fix.  We  have  tried  a  numl)er  of  boys,  and  our  experieiici'  with 
tht.ni  has  Vjeen  that  where  their  parents  are  with  them  in  the  mill,  to  look- 
after  them,  wo  have  no  trouble.  We  have  several  of  them  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  to  whom  we  pay  wages  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  Chinese.  We  have  tried  boys  whoso  parents  were  not 
in  the  mill,  and  it  has  been  a  failure  ;  they  would  work  a  few  days  and 
i.nen  go  off.  The  white  boys  and  girls,  where  they  are  trained  and  willinif 
to  work,  are  just  as  goo<l  as  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese,  though,  are  \erv 
industrious  people.  They  are  a  little  crotchety  ;  they  understand  liow  to 
combine  ;  they  will  learn  you  before  yon  learn  them.  They  all  require 
watching.  They  are  the  most  powerful  imitators  that  i  have  ever  seen,  if* 
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class.  I  think  that  a  Chinaman   will  learn  to  weave  as  well  on  a  fancy  I'owcrful  iinita- 
^m  in  one  month  as  most  American  girls  would  learn  in  two  months, 
hut  they  do  not  exhibit  any  inventive  genius.   They  are  conservative. 
They  do  not  discover  any  new  processes. 

Our  process  of  securing  Chinese  help  is  through  a  Chinese  merchant  in 
this  city,  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  an  intelligence  office,  getting  a 
eonimissiom  from  them  for  procuring  their  situations.  They  are  bound  to 
liiiii,  and  t)»ey  observe  their  agreement  in  the  utmost  good  faith.  I  pay  the 
man  who  employs  them  for  me. 

I  have  seen  but  one  drunken  Chinaman  in  California.  As  to  their 
honesty  they  will  average  well  with  the  same  classes  among  other  people. 
In  business  transactions  the  percentage  of  loss  between  the  two  races  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Chinese. 

Whenever  Ave  can  get  a  white  person,  boy,  man,  or  woman,  who 
can  perform  the  duties  of  a  Chinaman,  we  will  give  them  $5  a  month  more 
than  we  pay  the  Chinaman.  We  prefer  to  give  the  labor  to  whit<?  people 
even  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

Fruit^raising  and  agriculture  are  our  two  principal  productive  pursuits. 
Besides  our  own  institution  i.i  San  Jose,  there  are  some  tanneries,  two 
jstablishments  for  canning  and  preserving  fruit,  two  machine-shops  where 
they  make  castings,  steam-boilers,  steam-engines,  and  other  industries. 

White  persons  can  be  got  for  picking  fruit  if  you  will  pay  the  wages 
demanded.  At  the  present  time,  if  there  were  no  Chinamen  here  and  no 
more  white  men  than  now,  it  would  bo  found  that  there  would  be  a  very 
short  supply  of  white  labor  for  the  liu.siness  of  the  Pacific. 

If  we  Jiad  not  had  the  cheap  labor  whicli  the  Cliinese  have  all'orded  us, 
the  industries  of  the  .state  would  not  have  been  developed  as  much  as 
they  have  by  at  least  twenty  years  ;  and  it  has  the  same  efiect  upon  the 
situation  of  white  laborers,  probably,  that  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery  has.  By  the  employment  af  Chinese  and  the  consecjuent  develop- 
ment of  industries  upon  the  coast,  situations  have  been  made  for  a  great 
many  white  people  who  would  not  otherwise  have  found  employment. 
With  the  wages  pa'd  to  C/hinese  labor  the  white  man  purchases  more  of 
[the  necessaries  m  life  than  I  could  with  my  wages  in  1849,  when  I  worked 
for  |16  a  day.  The  purchasing  power  of  labor  from  1849  to  the  present 
I  time  has  been  increased. 

The  most  of  our  manufacturing  in  the  state  is  for  domestic  use.  To  a 
I  limited  extent  our  woolen  products  find  a  market  in  the  east. 

White  labor  on  farms  here  coinniands  from  ^.30  to  $40  a  month  and 
lioard  ;  the  value  of  such  labor  in  the  east  would  range  from  !ii!l8   to  $2r) 
laiid  board.  Chinese  labor  here  on  farms,  get  about  630,  a  month  and  they 
{will  board  thenxselves. 

Chinese  as  a  general  thing  are  not  very  muscular,  but  they  are  service- 

lahle  ill  heavy  work.   In  the  fruit  business  a  Chinaman  will  do  as  much  as 

111  white  man.  Some  white  men  will  do  more  than  otliers.    In  my  business, 

Ithere  is  not  room  for  any  great  ditiference  between  the  labor  of  tli(>  two 

lolasses.   If  our  Cliinamen  were  taken  from  us  wt;  sliould  close  up  to-morrow. 

ITlie  reason  why  we  are  compelled  to  have  cheaper  labor  than  wliite  is  on 

jiiccouiit  of  the  difficulty  of  coni,ietition  with  eastern  products  in  this  home 

pnarkct.  Wo  are  trying  to  ,->  .bstitu te  white  labor  for  Chinese.   We  pickefl 

"p,  within  the  la.st  year,   two  or  three  poor  women  who  were  willing  to 

f»'ork  for  what  we  could  afibrd  to  pay  them.  They  stayed  with  us,  and  made 

lirst-rate  hands,  and  when  wo  find  mort;  of  that  kind  we  will  (employ  them. 

^Ve  pay  them  from  twelve  and  one-half  m  fifteen  {ler  cent,  above  what  we 

W  Chinamen.    There  are  very  few  men  ivho  would  not  employ  whit(! 

labor,  if  they  could  do  it,  instead  of  Chinamen. 
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The  profit  upon  the  capital  employed  in  our  busiiiess  for  six  years, 
would  not  be,  I  think,  over  nine  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  to  the  value  of 
our  stock,  I  bought  100  shares  day  before  yesterday  for  thirty-eight  and 
one-half  cents,  but  would  not  sell  for  that. 

Our  surplus  fruit  goes  to  the  east  by  train  loads,  but  what  it  b."iuf;s,  or 
how  much  profit  there  is  in  the  business,  I  do  not  know. 

The  tanneries  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  when  I  was  theie,  were  very 
extensive,  and  were  not  run  by  Chinese  labor. 

There  are  many  industries  in  this  state  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
successfully  with  Chinese  labor.  Cotton  is  not  profitable  with  C'linese 
labor  in  this  state,  at  the  present  wages  ;  it  is  regarded  by  men  most 
conversant  with  it  as  a  failure.  The  raising  of  olives,  the  making  of  olive- 
oil,  the  putting  up  of  sardines,  the  raising  of  rice,  castor-oil,  beans,  flux- 
seed  for  oil,  and  all  those  things  are  in  our  future.  The  industries  of 
California  are  in  their  infancy.  We  want  cheaper  labor  than  we  have,  even 
if  done  by  Chinese ;  and  as  those  branches  become  developed,  they  v.ill 
give  additional  employment  to  whites. 

The  money-making  facilities  of  the  state  and  the  development  of  its 
industries  would  be  increased  by  tlie  importation  of  any  class  of  \)eo\)\e 
who  can  be  employed  in  building  up  the  industries  of  the  country  at  nvtes 
that  will  command  confidence  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  and  induce  them 
to  put  their  money  into  it,  be  they  white  or  be  they  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  ought  not  to  become  voters  ;  as  a  class  they  do  not  wiint 
to  be  voters,  and  we  ought  not  to  force  suffrage  upon  them.  I  see  no  cause 
why  our  institutions  should  not  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  large  adult  male 
population  here,  disproportionate  to  the  white.i,  wlio  are  not  allowMxl  to 
\'Ote. 

The  I-  jult  of  the  stoppage  of  our  factory  would  be  our  people  would  1«> 
compelled  to  purchase  wherever  they  could  get  the  commodities  we  uianu 
facture.  I  do  not  know  that  there  w|puld  be  any  difference  to  our  jjeople 
in  the  cost  of  buying  those  articles.  Outside  of  the  advantage  to  the  sixty 
Chinese  we  employ  and  the  money  that  our  stockholders  make,  there  ii 
some  advantage  to  the  state  in  our  producing  so  much.  It  lays  the  lialanci' 
of  the  United  States  under  contribution  to  us  to  the  extent  that  we  sliiji 
goods  east  and  sell  them  ;  it  makes  the  balance  of  the  United  Statiis,  pn 
fanto,  tributary  to  us  instead  of  our  being  altogether  in  their  power. 

Every  article  produced  by  the  Chinamen  in  our  own  markets,  luul  sold 
in  our  own  market,  such  as  woolen  cloths,  clothing,  shoes,  cigars,  slippers, 
and  everything  of  that  kind,  necessarily,  if  sold  here,  excludes  just  so 
many  of  the  same  articles  of  eastern  manufacture,  and  comes  into  couipeti 
tion  with  them.  j 

Regarding  the  propi'iety  of  limiting  Chinese  immigration,  I  luive  no  j 
objection  to  it,  providing  a  reasonable  restraint  is  to  be  placed,  hut  I  do  i 
not  know  how  chat  is  to  be  done. 

It  would  be  more  profitable!  to  use  our  capital  in  banking,  and  loaning  j 
it  at  one  per  cent,  per  month  compounded. 

The  production  of  cotton  here  has  been  tried  and  fully  denioiisiratwl, 
and  compares  well,  both  as  to  quality  and  (juantity  to  the  acre,  with  thai  | 
grown  in  the  southern  states  of  the  tlnion. 

The  industries  mentioned  as  being  in  the  future  could  all  be  eariied  on | 
here,  if  it  were  not  for  the  question  of  labor. 

It  is  better  for  the  United  States  as  a  country  to  manufacture  iier  ownj 
goods  than  to  buy  them  from  Europe.  What  is  true  of  tlie  wlinH 
country  is  true  of  a  state,  and  it  is  true  of  California.  It  is  better  for  tins  I 
state  to  manufacture  her  own  goods  even  with  Chinese  labor  than  to  seniij 
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lier  products  abroad,  to  buy  them  in  a  foreign  market,  or  even  to  send  to 
Massachusetts. 

As  to  restricting  Chinese  immigration,  I  ha\e  no  fixed  opinion.  It  seems 
to  be  the  impression  among  the  Chinese  themselves  that  there  are  too 
niany  of  them  here,  and  that  they  cannot,  under  the  present  state  of  things, 
all  get  employment.  When  they  are  unemj>loyed  they  become  vicious  and 
idle,  and  an  American  does  the  same. 

The  influx  of  Chinese  during  the  last  twenty  year.s  has  not  affected  our 
ci\ilization,  nor  are  we  degraded  by  the  presence  of  these  {)eople. 

At  one  time  the  products  of  our  mines  was  estimated  as  liigji  as 
JTO, 000,000,  and  it  took  nearly  all  to  keep  us  clothed  and  get, something 
to  eat.  We  had  not  much  left. 

The  tlemand  for  California  cotton  at  the  j)resent  time  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  Cotton  can  be  imported  for  fourteen  and  one-half  cents  currenc)'  ; 
it  cannot  be  produced  in  California  for  less  than  fourteen  and  one-half 
cents  or  fifteen  cents  gold. 

I  do  not  think  that  free  competition  among  laborers  of  good  morals  and  Labor  oontrolied 
correct  habits  injures  a  country  any  more  than  free  competition  in  matters  JjJ,,,*'"}'''''^  '^"^  '^'' 
of  jiroperty  or  merchandise.  Everything  is  controlled  '.)y  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  labor  as  well  as  anything  else  ;  but  there  is  one  limit  beyond 
which  labor  cannot  go  :  they  cannot  compel  capital  to  pay  them  more  for 
their  labor  than  the  pro^lucts  of  their  labor  will  sell  for  in  the  market. 

My  opinion  is  that  every  nation  and  states  is  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  i)op\ilation  it  supports  aiui  supports  comfortably,  the  character  of  the 
population  having  something  to  do  with  it. 


|Rov.  William  W.  Brieh,  cultivator  oi'  fruit,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  BRIER. 
Church,  and  a  resident  since  IH.'iO,  sworn  and  examined  : 


So  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  I   regard   the   moral   and   physical 
I  condition  of  the  Chinese  laborers  better  than  any  other  nationality  by  far. 
They  are  temperate,  cleanly,  and  healthy.      In   regard   to  their  religious 
I  condition,  i  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  only  bondage,  the  only  obligation,  they  are  under  is  for  money  iid- 
jvaiiccd  for  their  passage  here.     They  are  debtors,  and  they  agree  to  work 
ISO  long  until  that  money  is  paid  back.     I  think  that  is  the  only  style  of 
Iwiidiige  that  there  is  among  them. 

They  all  come  here  to  make  money  and  then  go  back.     After  being  here 

Ik  while  they  are  a  good  deal  like  other  people;   they   become  attached  to 

|the  country,  and  when  they  go  back  they  want   to   return.     They  do   not 

heeonie  attached  to  our  institutions  and   reconciled   to  live  and   die  here. 

The  Chinese  mostly  perform  labor  that  is  disconnected  with  team  work ; 

lalmost  every  other  kind  of  labor  in  the  world,  except   in   connection   with 

Ithe  running  of  threshing-machines,  the  Chinamen   perform,  more  particn- 

llarly  in  the  fruit  business.     I   regard   the  Chinaman  as   suj)erior  to   any 

|other  nationality  as  laborers  in  their  own  departments.     At  the   present 

prices  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry   on   the   fruit   business   with    white 

PaW.     The  Chinese  are  more  skilful  and  reliable  than  white  men.     They 

»ill  stay  until  they  learn  their  business.     White  men   will    not  do  that ; 

you  cannot  keep  them.     If  the  white  man   amounts  to  anything,  he  will 

11  acquire  enough  to  ataj-t  in  business  for  himself.     I  employ  Chinamen 

X'cause  I  would  not  have  boys   nor  girls  from    the    city.     If  somebody 

*ould  board  them  and  put  them  in  my  orchard  to  work,  I  wonld  not  have 

1" in.  from  what  I  know  of  them.     I  could   not  aftord    it.     There   is   too 
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much  competition  to  make  people  who  are  wide  awake  to  employ  Ikhs, 
If  I  undertook  to  work  boys  at  all,  I  would  take  Iwys  from  the  needy 
class.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  employers  and  farmers  cannot  work 
boys  to  advantage.  In  my  business  I  pay  Chinamen  $\  a  day,  and  they 
board  themselves.  I  furnish  them  with  a  house  and  wood.  At  present 
prices  of  fruit  we  could  not  raise  it  without  Chinese  lal)or.  I  think  the 
employment  of  Chinese  labor  in  this  department,  and  all  other  depart- 
ments, has  kept  up  the  price  of  white  labor. 

The  immigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country  has  l)een  an  advantiige  to 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  state. 

The  present  rate  of  white  labor  has  prevailed  for  al)Out  twenty  years. 
Most  articles  are  cheaper  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  ;  elothiii? 
is  cheaper,  meat  is  higher,  and  the  price  of  those  things  manufactunKl  bv 
Chinese  has  decreased. 

I  cannot  see  any  reivson  for  restricting  Chinese  immigration,  and  I  can 
not  see  how  it  could  have  any  effect  upon  the  moral  condition  of  tlie  wliiti' 
population. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  white  girls  as  house-servants  in  tin' 
country,  I  think  they  cannot  possibly  be  obtained.  Catholic  girl.s  do  not 
like  to  go  to  the  country,  because  they  have  not  got  their  churches.  Be^ 
fore  we  had  any  Chinese  servants  in  the  house,  we  had  to  depend  ujinii 
Indians  and  such  classes  of  people.  The  white  girls  who  go  to  service  are 
almost  all  foreign-born — Irish  girls  and  Germans.  I  have  seen  luit  very- 
few  American  girls  going  out  to  .sei-vice,  and  these  have  been  in  v  'althy 
families,  in  the  higher  departments — women  to  wait  at  taV)le,  housekeepei-s, 
and  such  like. 

Farm  wages  were  from  $25  to  |35  a  month  in  1856,  1857,  1858,  and 
along  there,  before  the  Central  Pacilic  Railway  was  built. 

I  think  the  wages  of  women  in  service  have  been  reduced  during  tlie 
last  twenty  years  ;  I  suppose  there  is  some  competition  there.  I  am  in 
favor  of  low  wages,  and  of  a  sufficient  profft  to  carry  on  the  business. 
The  more  labor  put  into  our  country  the  more  prosperity  there  will  be  at 
large,  because  we  can  compete  with  foreign  countries  and  other  states  of 
Capitttl  and  labor,  the  Union,  iu  California  they  are  giving  as  much  as  tliey  can  att'ord  to 
give.  They  will  get  Jalwr  as  cheap  as  they  can  ;  it  is  human  nature.  ( Itir 
cheapening  of  products  and  of  mani^'actures,  and  cheapening  them  throusjli 
our  own  manufactories,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  laboring  oliis-i 
of  people.  The  interests  of  society  require  that  in  the  division  of  tlie 
profits  made  by  any  business  the  lalnirer  shall  have  a  decent  share.  If  «i' 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  countries  with  the  price  of  labor  at  a  certain 
figure,  I  believe  it  is  the  interest  of  the  country  to  reduce  the  piiic  "' 
labor  so  that  we  can  compete. 

I  imagine  there  can  be  too  many  Chinamen  ;  but  I  do  not  think  tlieie 
are  too  many  now.  My  opinion  is  that  if  restrictions  are  to  be  m.vh'  in 
respect  to  China,  they  ought  to  be  made  upon  people  who  are  fai'  worse 
for  us  than  Chinese.  I  would  trade  a  certain  nationality  oft'  foi'  Cliin* 
men  until  there  was  not  one  left  of  the  stock-in-trade,  for  I  considei'  some  | 
of  them  an  evil.  AnextremeofChine.se  population  would  be  iin  evil. 
but  my  opinion  is  that  we  have  not  an'ived  at  that  extreme  yet. 

I  suppose  the  object  of  those  who  asked  for  this  investigation  was  to  I 
make  political  capital.  They  might  have  had  some  other  motive,  Imttlieirj 
chief  reason  was  political.  I  say  this  from  my  own  convictions  ;  luul  inj 
all  my  acquaintance  I  do  not  know  a  farmer  of  niy  district  who  agrees  with 
me  precisely  in  all  these  opinions.  I  do  not  know  a  solitary  man  in  | 
Washington  township  or  in  Alameda  county  that  disagrees  with  mf 
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some  things  ;  that  the  Chinese  population,  so  far  as  it  has  come  here,  is  a 
necessity  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  to  interfere 
with  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  That  is  the  universal  opinion  in 
Alameda  county,  without  an  exception. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Page  was  the  author  of  the  law  restricting  the  immi- 
j^ration  of  certain  chusses  of  Chinese-  prostitutes  ;  but  we  believe  in 
restricting  that  class. 

I  should  not  think  it  would  be  very  good  taste  in  a  white  woman  to 
marry  a  Chinaman,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  for  the  state. 

I  regard  the  Chinese  very  much  in  the  light  I  do  any  other  thing  we 
want  to  use — horses  or  machinery.  They  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  that 
we  caimot  have  done  uidess  by  some  such  labor.  1  do  not  wish  the 
committee  to  understand  that  I  am  for  an  indiscriminate  and  universal  im- 
migration of  the  Chinese  ;  but  I  iiave  not  seen  any  I'eason  for  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  present  treaty  with  China.     I  do  not  think  the  immigration 

I  of  Chinese  to  this  coast  has  interfered  with  white  labor,  oi'  will  in  the 
future  ;  or  that  the  number  con>ing  here  will  be  so  great  as  to  be  feared  ; 

tmt  if  the  time  should  come  when  they  should  begin  to  be  in  excess  of  the  * 

demand  and  of  the  use  that  we  can  put  them  to,  then  I   should    certaiidy 
lie  in  favor  of  breaking  up  any  treaty  at  all  hazards. 
[An  extract  was  here  read  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blakeslee.J 
In  speaking  of  the  universal  opinion  of  the  people  of  Alameda  county, 

I I  referred  to  those  who  employed  men  to  work.  Mr.  Blakeslee  is  not  a 
man  who  employs  labor.     I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  employs  whites 

lor  Chinamen  in  all  my  acquaintance  in  Alameda  county  who  believes  that 

j  we  have  too  many  Chinese.      Men  who  make  money  out  of  them   helieve  Not  too  many  Chl- 

Iwe  have  not  enough,  and  they  are  the  men  who  are  the  best  judges.  "esc. 

I  believe  that  God  has  sent  these  Chinamen  here  for  a  great  and  good 
Ipurpose  to  the  human  race  ;  to  learn  something  of  our  institutions  and 
Ireligiou,  and  by  their  going  back  and  forth  they  may  diffuse  virtue  to  a 
LTeat  and  dark  people.  That  is  the  chief  ground  of  my  opposition  to 
ICongress  interfering  with  the  present  relations  with  Ciiina,  or  interfering 
at  any  time  l)efore  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  it.  I  do  not  believe 
ttere  will  ever  be  any  necessity  for  interfering  with  them  myself. 

The  Chinese  will  come  only  as  the  demand  calls  them  here.  I  think 
shere  has  never  been  an  over  supply,  and  I  do  not  Itelieve  therc^  will  he  for 
|this  reason  :  the  Chinese,  in  their  labor  system,  differ  from  all  other 
leople,  and  from  our  own  people.  They  have  companies — the  Six  Com- 
panies Most  of  these  Chinese  in  California  are  members  of  these  com- 
anies.  Those  companies  have  no  absolute  control  over  them,  but  they 
kre  for  security — the  security  of  their  persons — to  toke  care  of  them  if 
lick,  and  to  look  after  them  generally  and  see  that  they  get  employment. 
1  these  companies  appoint  certain  men  to  look  after  the  Chinamen  in 
I  given  district.  I  know  this  from  the  Chinese — from  talking  with  them. 
Every  man  who  employs  Chinamen  has  one  that  he  calls  the  boss  China- 
|ian.  When  he  wants  men  he  just  says  to  the  boss  :  "  T  want  so  many 
riore  men  next  week  than  I  have,"  and  that  boss  obtains  the  men.  He  gets 
I  small  percentage,  I  suppose.  I  know  it  is  the  case  with  my  Chinamen.  I 
uppose  it  is  universally  the  case  with  the  boss  Chinaman,  who  secures 
Imployment  for  other  Chinamen,  to  get  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
>ages  of  all  the  njen  who  work,  to  reward  the  lioss  for  his  agency  in  the 
patter. 
I  have  heard  of  Chinamen  starting  in  on  their  own  hook,  but  1  never  c:hinanien  do  not 
^w  a  Chinaman  who  bought  or  owned  any  real  estate.  I  conceive  it  to  ^"^'"'  '"  '^**  ^^ 
right  and  proper  that  Chinamen   should   have   the   right  to   buy   real 
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estate.     There  is  no  danger  of  its  l)eing  done  to  any  great  extent,  licciiu*! 
most  of  the  Chinese  come  here  to  make  some  money  and  go  back. 

There  is  a  great  deal  worse  class  of  foreigners  in  our  land  who  hiiM  i|| 
the  rights  of  citizenship  and  everything  else  ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  iciisnij 
why  we  should  e.xclude  the  Chinese — it  is  according  to  their  charactriaiiiil 
morals  that  I  Judge. 

The  Chinese  are  a  polite  people.  They  are  not  people  eajsily  <'\(ii«lj 
they  are  very  equable  in  their  temper  of  mind.  They  are  a  cleanly  pcnpltl 
keeping  themselves  neat,  clean,  and  nice,  and  there  is  nothing  iilj'ciiswl 
about  them.  Scarcely  any  of  them  ever  swear.  None  of  them  that  I  liavfj 
ever  known  drink  whiskey  ;  I  have  never  seen  but  one  drunken  ChiimiiiatI 
in  my  residence  in  California,  and  that  one,  I  thought,  was  bcioinuijj 
Americanized.  I  have  never  had  but  one  Chinaman  come  to  my  iinusd 
and  ask  for  something  to  eat,  or  to  ask  if  1  had  anything  to  give  liim; 
and  I  suppose  there  are  more  than  100  fed  there  of  white  men  uf  ntherl 
nationalities  every  year,  from  which  1  infer  that  Chinamen  do  not  >piKll 
their  money  for  whiskey  an  other  nationalities  do.  If  not  drunk  wlierif 
they  come,  they  are  generally  just  otf  a  spree.  The  reason  why  1  ju(l;'f  so  j 
harshly  of  whites  and  so  leniently  of  Chinamen  is  because  of  their  man  [ 
ners.  The  whites  are  begging,  and  the  Chinamen  are  not ;  the  CliiiiiiiiieDJ 
make  their  living  by  work,  and  the  white  men  drink  whiskey  and  (l<i  ii«| 
make  a  living.      I  believe  in  doing  all  men  of  all  nations  justice. 

As  to  allowing  Chinamen  to  vote,  I  never  would  allow  any  foreii,'U(iiij 
the  United  States  to  vote  until  he  could  read  and  write  and  pass  an  i'xaij>| 
ination  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  form  of  s,'(i\eiii  I 
ment  we  have.  When  a  Chinaman  could  do  that,  I  would  make  him  >| 
voter  if  lie  had  not  been  here  more  than  two  weeks.  I  know  (juite  anuinl 
ber  who  can  read  and  write  in  our  language,  and  I  would  put  tlnin  onj 
the  same  footing  with  all  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  saniel 
footing  as  Americans.  Independent  of  any  question  of  makinj,'  iiioiieTl 
out  of  the  Chinese,  I  think  I  should  still  be  in  favor  of  their  uni<'stri('t«l| 
immigration.  I  should  not  like  to  see  our  country  flooded  with  fithfr| 
Chinese  or  European  inxmigration. 

The  great  immigration  we  have  had  from  Europ<!  in  the  last  sixty  ofl 
.seventy  years  has  been,  I  think,  a  great  trial  to  the  stability  of  our  instbl 
tutions.  If  I  could  choose  between  100,000  German,  Swedisli,  Uaiiiui,! 
English,  French,  Irish,  and  Scotch  immigrants  in  the  same  gcincnil  prfrl 
portion  as  they  come  to  California  now,  and  100,000  Chinese  from  \hiil 
Kong,  I  would  prefer  the  European  ;  for  this  rea.son  :  they  would  lifiiiorfl 
likely  to  remain  here  and  become  permanent  citizens,  and  moii'  I'iijiljj 
moulded  into  our  ideas  and  thoughts.  The  second  generation  wmild  im-l 
prove  ;  the  third  generation  would  be  about  as  good  as  we  ;w.  HkI 
ultimate  condition  of  the  country  under  white  foreign  immignition  \vouU| 
be  improvetl  by  the  innnigration  of  100,000  adult  male  Chinanicii  «li 
come  here  and  go  away. 

Christian  civilization  is  .superior  to  Buddhism  and  heathenism  ;  it  "I 
better  in  its  effects  upon  the  country  and  the  people  of  the  couiitvy. 

I  am  in  favor  of  cheap  labor.     If  I  could  get  more  with  ninety  '''"'* 
day  than  with  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents,  it  would  be  better  prospfntjl 
for  my  family  to  get  ninety  cents. 
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Clinton  Hastinos,  a  rcMideiit  since  1.^  lii,  cngnK«'(1  in  j^fucnil  real  estate 
Itusiness,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state,  sworn  and  examined  : 
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Si)  far  as  th(^  material  interests  of  the  state  are  concerned,  the  inHuence 
K  the  Chinese  has  been  bcueticiai.  The  construction  of  the  (\'ntral 
Pacific  Railroad  was  th(^  jj^eat  desideratum  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
li'nuntry  ;  but  in  the  construction  of  lateral  roads  through  our  dirt'er 
It'iit  counties,  1  think  their  influence  has  been  detrimental.  In  that  antl 
III  moral  point  of  view  they  are  highly  detrimental. 

The  presence  of  the  Cninese,  uidess  they  can  b(^  driven  from  the  country 
lilicr  a  year  or  two,  would  be  \'ery  injurious.  At  the  present  time  we 
liieed  them  in,  the  businesses  in  which  we  employ  them.  We  should  have 
|»()iiie  legislation  to  restrict  them.  Their  privileges  in  this  country  should 
Ihe  no  greatiir  than  the  privileges  of  our  people  in  China. 

As  to  the  question  of  their  assimilation  r  civilization,  I  think  it  would 
[iie  destruction  if  miscegenation  should  lie  general.  We  would  not  pro- 
pagate. 

There  is  no  race  of  the  Aryan  or  European  races,  whether  't  be  an  Irish- 
liiian  or  a  Russian  serf,  who  is  not  infinitely  superior  to  the  ( 'hinaman,  in  a 
[moral  point  of  view,  as  a  human  being. 

There  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  white  man  and  the  China- 
Jinan  when  they  come  in  contact.  Their  presence  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
Idiscourage  white  immigration;  it  demoralizes,  al.so,  another  lii'anch  of 
lour  people — our  boys  and  girls. 

Chinese  labor  has  Iteen  indispensable  in  developing  some  of  the  resources 
of  California,  such  as  the   reclamation  of  submerged  lands.     Home  China- 
.  are  very  reliable  ;  and,    perhaps,  for  steady  employment  in  that  low 
[grade  of  labor,  are  better  than  any  other  race.  , 

We  uiu.st  come  to  this    crisis  of  excluding  the   Chinese  some   time  or 
other.     Now  is  the    time.     They  cainiot  assimilate   with   our  race,  never 
loan  iniscegenate,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 

In  erecting  buildings  white  labor  is  employed  ;  if  tlu^y  were  erected  by 
Jhinese  labor  there  would  be  no  teimnts.  The  poor  white  people  of  this 
will  not  rent  a  building  of  a  man  who  employed  Chinamen  to  erect  it. 
The  prejudice  is  so  great  that  if  there  were  incendiaries  among  our  laboi- 
[ing  classes  it  would  be  a  very  great  incentive  for  them  to  tire  our  build- 
pngs. 

The  progeny  of  Chinese  and  whites  cannot  procreate,  or  their  oti- 
|fipring  would  be  so  imperfect  that  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  offsprings  it 
|\vould  be  no  better  than  a  mule.  The  otl'spring  of  negroes  and  whites 
|)iol)al)ly  would  be  more  prolific  but  I  think  it  would  be  imperfect  also. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two. 

The  present  employment  of  Chinese  lalior  in  this  country  is  as  detri- 
kneiitid  as  slavery  ever  was  in  the  southern  states.  Chinese  labor  is  a 
kervile  caste  ;  the  Chinaman  is  in  a  state  of  jjeonage.  .So  far  as  the  gi'eat 
iKxly-politic  is  concerned,  they  are  a  fungus,  a  foreign  substance,  an  un- 
Tiealty  substance  ;  they  are  not  freemen. 

You  cannot  induce  a  Chinaman  to  become  a  citizen.  They  have  no  idea 
pt  tho  ol)ligations  of  an  oath.  The  educated  Chinaman  is  very  much  of  a 
kentlenian.  As  to  Christianizing  them  that  is  preposterous.  They  are  fully 
atisfied  with  their  religion. 

A  peon  is  a  person  who  in  all  Spanish  countries  becomes  indebted  to 
fiis  superior,  and  when  so  indebted  he  is  obliged  to  serve  liim  until  he  dis- 
charges that  obligation.     The  Chinamen  conu'  here  as  peons,  and  perform 
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a  certaii.  Herviee  to  pay  for  the  expouse  of  hriiigiiig  them  here  and  tlic 
expense  of  taking  them  home.  He  IcilongH  to  the  great  companieK  until 
the  debt  is  paid.  They  order  )iim  to  go  here  and  there  ;  they  sec  that 
he  \»  not  starved  ;  they  see  that  heisfe<l,  and  that  he ia employe*!,  iixiin' 
it  is  that  you  never  hear  of  their  people  being  beggars. 

There  are  a  great  many  immigrants  from  Europe  who  Iwrrow  ukuk  y 
to  get  here,  promising  to  pay  it  back  out  of  their  wages;  but  thi.s  is  dilU'i 
ent  from  the  way  the  Chinese  come  here.  In  the  case  of  the  Europtiin 
immignint  he  has  tlie  liberty  to  say  that  he  will  be  employed  in  this  or 
that  way,  with  no  one  to  control  his  movements.  In  the  other  cii.sc  the 
Chinaman  is  under  constraint  ;  he  is  enslaved  to  these  employers  until  lii' 
pays  back  the  money  advanced. 

I  get  my  information  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinamen  for  tlic  liM 
twenty-five  years.  I  employ  them  because  they  are  here  and  they  iiP' 
cheap.  I  think  they  are  more  faitliful  than  white  men.  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  monstrosity  as  a  Chinese  vote.  I  heard  that  they  vote<l  at  t]w 
last  election  in  this  city. 

I  have  met  loading  merchants  at  a  dinner  party,  which  equalled  iiiiv 
thing  in  splendor  I  ever  knew,  No  man  feels  degnuled  in  associating;  with 
cultivated  Chinamen.  The  educated  Chinaman  is  as  a<lverse  to  assiiiiiliit 
ing  or  affiliating  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  we  are.  He  has  a  (Mviiiza 
tion  of  his  own  kind.  As  a  merchant  he  is  equal  to  any  other  merclianl. 
and  i.s  equal  to  any  foreigner  in  the  observance  of  his  monetary  oblij^ations : 
but  these  high-toned  Chinamen  are  unfit  to  amalgamate  with  the  Aiiicri 
can  race. 

We  cannot  get  white  household  servants  in  the  country,  but  tlieiv  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them  who  would  go  to  the  country  and  would 
become  servant  girls  if  it  was  made  as  honorable  as  it  is  in  other  countries. 
Our  girls  would  take  to  that  kind  of  employment  in  preference  to  wniidcr 
ing  over  our  streets  and  falling  into  a  vicious  life. 


The  oduuntod  Chi- 
naman. 


COLTON.  David  D.  Colton,  vice-president  of  the  Southern 

connected    with  the   Orieiital   and   Occidental 
sworn  and  o.\amined  : 


Pacific   Railroad,  and 
Steamship  Coinpam, 


Vi  I 


Southern  Hiicitlc 
would  not  have 
beon  dono  bo 
quickly  without 
Chinese. 


Ktfcct  of  construi 
tion  of  railroad. 


White  labor  not 
impeded. 


Testhnony  to 
'Chinese. 


On  the  establishment  of  the  steamship  company  absolute  orders  wt>n' 
given  that  the  females  should  be  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Chinamen 
coming.     The  regulation  has  i)een  enforced. 

The  Southern  Pacific  was  constructed  principally  by  Chinese,  the  heads 
of  construction  being  white.  It  would  not  have  been  done  as  (juickly  witli 
out  Chinese  labor;  about  seventy -five  or  eighty  per  cent,  were  CliiiiPM'. 
The  testimony  given  by  the  head  of  the  construction  department  is  mtv 
favorable  to  that  class  of  labor.  Two  Chinese  have  been  employed  in  my 
house,  one  for  seven  years  and  the  other  five  years,  and  I  find  them  reli 
able,  industrious  and  cleanly.  I  have  never  seen  a  Chinaman  who  coult 
not  read  and  write.    They  are  experts  as  accountants. 

The  construction  of  railroads  has  been  the  means  of  opening  up  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  land.  Settlements  follow  the  roa<ls ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  lands 
increase  in  value  from  200  to  1,000  per  cent. 

Chinese  labor  has  been  beneficial  to  the  state.     The  law  of  supi)ly  muf 
demand  will  govern  Chinese  immigration.     There  is    not  a  plethora  nl  I 
labor  on  the  coast.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  does  not  retard  the  scttli^ 
ment  of  the  country  with  white  people.     Their  intellectual  ability  intti'l 
management  of  business  is  very  good.     They  are  an  intellectual  people,  'I 
thinking  people,  industrious  and  frugal. 
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The  princip'il  huttinesK  houseM  amonx  tlieni  ha\c  sprung;  u|i  tioni  very 
small  liPj^niiiiiKH  compared  with  what  they  are  now. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  in   their  presence  hcii-  that   would  tend  to  Dominlmiiomliw. 
interfere  with  the  morals  of  our   ptM)pl«'.      1   consider  the  CliineKe.   (nkinjj 
tlieni  altogether,  intinit<^ly  more  intelli>,ciit  and  hett^'r  nualiticd  to  i-xin-cise 
the  right  of  franchise  than  the  negroes  of  the  south,  who  can  neithei'  rtwl 
nor  write. 

If  Americans  in  (Jhina  were  treated  in  the  .same  way  as  the  Chinese  are 
treated  here,  the  nation  would  he  in  favor  of  wiping  China  from  the  face! 
of  the  earth. 

I  never  .saw  a  drunken  Chinaman  in  my  life;  they  do  not  have  any  sprees.  KIi-ni  iHUlalMuun. 
I  have  heard  of  tliis  smokiiig  of  opium,  hut  out  of  .'$,()()()  or  4,000  on  the  >>'"spr«oH. 
riMul  there  ai-e  no  opiun'-sinokers.     There  is  no  trouhle  with  thi>ui,  they  are 
always  on  hand  in  the  morning.    They  do  a  full  day's  work,    and  they  are 
I't'rtHinly  the  most  cleanly  lal>o?-ers  we  have. 

When  acting  as  attorney  of  an  interior  countv,  I  applied  the  foreign 
miners'  license-tax  to  all  who  did  not  declare  their  intention  of  hecoming 
I'itizeus. 

Chinamen,  in  Wyoming,  do  all  kinds  of  work  in  coal-mining. 

They  were  engaged  in  tunnels  on  the  Southern  Pacific.  White  men  were 
never  refused  work  on  the  road  ;  they  were  paid  twice  as  much  as  thc^  Chinese. 
They  were  engaged  in  teaming,  etc.  Teaming  is  a  husiness  the  Chinese 
have  not  tivken  to. 

The  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  country  is  governed,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state. 

As  a  desirable  class  of  innnigrants,  if  the  eastern  people  wei'e  industri-  Would prcior Now 
(HIS,  I  would  prefer  them  as  settlei-s  to  the  Chinese;  and  if  there  was  any  ('hmo^c'ltoi'io"* 
way  in  getting  300,000  families  ft'om   New   England,  I  would   walk  bare-  '•""'  noiic. 
f(K)te(l  from  here  to  Chicago  to  accom)>lish  it.      Hut  when   we  cannot  get 
them,  1  would  rather  have  the  Chine.se  than  none. 
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DoNALU  McLennan,  connected  with  the  Mission  Woolen  .Millsfoi'  si.xteen  McLENNAN. 
years,  sworn  and  examined  ; 

The  mills  were  established  by  (Jhinese  labor,  for  the  reason  I  could  not  High  chiiriicCur 
!,'et  white  labor.     T  found  them   very  intelligent,  sober,  and  industriou.s,  ilfbou'rH'*"^ "" 
iuifl  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  anything  and  everything  that  turned  up. 
I  found  them  ecpuiUy  as  intelligent  as  the  same  type  or  cla.ss  of  labor  of 
luiy  other  nationality.     They  would  readily  do  the  most  intricate  and  com- 
I  plicated  work,  and  in  fact  learned  it  in  one-third  less  time  than  any  other 
j  elasR  of  white  h\bor.     They  are  very   imitative  and  ready,   very  apt.   and 
can  do  almost  anything  you  show  them  how  to  do,  and  do  it  more  care- 
I  fully  than  white  persons.      I  never  found  a  case  of  theft  among  them. 

The  large  landed  estates  are  a  greater  <!vil  than  the  Chinese,  and  they  l-aiw  landod 
i<eep  out  a  larger  number  of  immigrants.  evil  timn  the 

The  Chinese  have  added  very  largely  to  the  wealth  and   welfare  of  the  •'I'iauNf- 
|eoa.st. 

We  employ  300  Chinese  and   .'500  whites;  used  to  employ  from  600  to  Dovelopnicnt  of 
l^'OO  Chinese.     "We  found  a  .scarcity  of  Chinese  labor,  which  partly   led  to  '""""■>• 
pe  substitution  of  white,  and  a  desire  on  our  part  to  accommodat<^  our- 
Mve.s  to  the  wishes  of  the  public. 

I   The  Chinese  are  reliable  and  a  very  steady  people.      I  lia\e  never  seen  a 
itninken  Chinaman  in  my  life. 
In  Kew  England,  the  very  best  class  of  farmers'  daughtei-s,  well  educa- 
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ted,  bright,  and  intelligent,  work  thei-e  in  the  mills,  and  the  Chii\aiiii'ii, 
1  think,  are  mere  than  their  equ»'  in  adapting  themselves  to  anythini;  of 
an  intricate  kind  of  work. 

W  pay  our  white  men  fron  ^l.TT)  to  $6  a  day;  Chinamen  wr  jiin 
ninety  cents.      White  help  is  more  skilled. 

One  of  the  a<l vantages  oi'  the  Chinese  is  that  they  are  a  check  (in  tin 
whites  as  to  striking. 

The  whites  we  employ  are  steatly  and  industrious,  and  wo  are  gradiii'.llv 
mbstituting  them  for  Chinese,  at  the  same  time  competing  snccessiully 
with  the  eastern  market. 

The  Chinese  are  not  as  desirable  as  our  own  nationality  and  (leniuuis 
If  they  were  driven  out  the  state  would  be  more  than  half  bankrupt.  If 
they  should  increase  so  as  to  largely  outnumber  the  whites,  tiie  effect  iiiiffht 
not  be  so  favorable  as  it  would  be  to  have  so '  lany  white  people  and  Kiiio 
peans  among  us.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  materially  gained  i:.  nuiiili(>r> 
within  the  last  six  years.  As  the  Chinese  increase  the  white  poj)iilatiiii 
increases  also.  We  have  108  white  families  averaging  five  and  a  halt'  t«iii 
family,  and  300  Chinese  at  work.  There  were  500  or  600  wiiiti-  |)ho^1i 
getting  a  living  from  the  fact  of  our  being  able  to  employ  so  miiny  ( Ihine.te 
We  could  not  carr)-  on  our  business  without  them. 

The  Chinese  are  large  consumers  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  u>,. 

Thf.  work  they  do  is  too  heavy  for  wliite  girls  It  takes  so  loiig  to  teaili 
them;  there  are  very  few  you  can  teach.  We  want  to  teach  them,  liut  wr 
cannot  afford  to  do  it. 

On  starting  the  mill  we  hid  to  educate  the  Chinamen  to  fill  these  place-s 
of  euiploj  meiit. 

The  European,  or  the  New  England,  or  western  man  is  preferable  tc  :lii 
Chinaman,  because  they  more  readily  assimilate  with  our  ways  of  livii! ;. 
our  ways  of  thinking,  and  with  our  religious  views,  and  in  all  i-  iiiiinil 
aspects  they  are  like  us. 

Cotton  can  be  raised  here  very  well.  Ther-^  is  not  so  much  this  yea;  as 
in  former  years;  it  has  nox,  been  as  remunerative  as  expticted;  it  h  l)etttr 
and  stronger  cotton,  b  tt  coarser,  and  makes  a  stronger  fabric.  We  us  pall 
we  can  get,  and  pay  the  same  price  in  gold  that  we  would  pay  for  cistei'ii 
cotton  in  currency.  It  carniot  ))e  raised  here  by  free  white  labor  anv  nion' 
than  fruit.  It  does  not  take  any  more  labor  to  raise  cotton  than  coin,  ex 
cept  the  pi(;king  and  gatlfring.     There  is  a  great  demand  for  it. 


3EALS.  Hknry  C.    Bealh,  connected   with    the   ComiiuTcial  Herald,  sworn  and 

examined  : 


<'-onlage  could  not 
be  manufactured 
without  Chinese. 


'fni  porta. 


Respecting  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  Mr.  Hiram  Tubbs  says  it  i» 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  manufacture  it  without  Chinese  laiior.  Tliev 
had  triet'  white  labor  and  were  convinced  that  the  employment  of  whit<* 
people  was  a  matter  entirely  Ujyond  their  control.  There  are  t\»o  f.n 
tories  :  one  here  and  one  at  Alameda.  Almost  the  entire  aiiidinit  "f  | 
cordage  that  is  used  here  is  manufactured  by  ourselves.  We  reciMvc  a 
little  cordage  from  Manila,  but  not  much.  We  import  the  heniit  in  ' 
raw  state. 

The  imp         -f"    ordj,gi  in  1871  were  12,7 41  coils  and  1,930  packai^e.s ;  it 
1872,  11,33'    Tils  and  2.53ri  packages;  in    1873,  7,370   coils  aiui   1,76'' I 
packages;  in    1874,   5,288    coils   and  485  package,;  in  1875,   ;.'.!:WcoiL> 
and  874    packages  ;  which  show  a  large  fallir'y  off.     The    consiniipti""  I 
of  cordage  on  this  coast  approximates  6,500,000  pounds  per  annum. 
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Formerly  boots  and  shoes  were  brought  hero  from  Pliiladelphia  and 
Massachusetts,  and  some  from  New  York  ;  but  since  Mie  establishment  of 
our  factories  the  quo  i'.  v  brougl-t  has  diminished  very  materially. 

The  exportation  .>f  ilour  is  a  growing  trade  betv,  een  this  port  autl 
China ;  they  are  very  large  buyei-s.  They  handle  a  great  deal  of  ginseng. 
In  1875  we  exporttid  445,143  barrels  of  Hour,  and  of  this  China  took 
14.),555  barrels,  a  little  over  on*,  -third. 

Within  a  few  years-,  the  Irade  in  cigars  has  entirely  changed.  Eight 
years  ago  most  of  the  cigars  used  here  were  eithei-  imi)orted  from 
Manila  or  Havana ;  but  now  probably  two-thirds  of  all  the  cigars  con- 
sumed on  this  coa-st  are  made  here. 

Our  commerce  with  f^liina  is  increasing  every  day,  and  \er\'  rapidly. 
The  China  steamers  go  out  twice  a  month,  crowded  to  ov(>rtl()wing  with 
goods  and  merchandise.  The  Chinese  buy  and  handle  more  (|uicksilver, 
probably,  than  any  other  class  of  people  here.  Hong  Kong  is  oui"  great 
market  for  quicksilver. 

It  wojild  be  l)ad  policy  to  abrogate  treaties,  oi-  any  portion  of  treaties, 
which  would  tend  to  retard  and  cut  off  this  trade.  It  would  be  irrepar 
abji'.  There  are  a  score  or  more  of  Chinese  merchants  who  do  a  \^ast 
iiinount  of  trading  in  buying  pnd  selling  our  own  products,  such  as  Hour 
and  wheat,  and  recently  barley.  There  are  on  an  average  twenty  of  them 
on  'Change  every  day.  They  are  very  gentlemanly  in  all  their  intercoui-se 
with  white  people;  none  more  so.     Their  <?redit  is  Al. 

The  ebb  and  How  of  the  Chinese  is  periodical.  I  do  not  think,  from 
'.ly  own  knowledge,  that  there  has  been  any  visible  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  increase  in  extent  of  the  portion  of  the  city  occupied  by  the 
Chinese  does  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  occupit'd  l)y  other 
people.  The  city  is  extending  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  covers  an 
immense  area  of  ground. 

I  class  the  Chineae  as  one  of  the  laboi'-saving  machines  of  this  country. 

Leaving  out  the  women,  who  are  oi)jectioriable,  the  condition  of  the 
Chinese  is  good.  Chine.se  girls  or  women  have  a  bad  iiiHuence  upon  oui- 
hoys  -  what  we  call  hoodlums-  a  greater  influence,  probably,  than  any 
other  class  of  prostitutes. 

A  white  servant  girl,  in  the  ca.pacitv  of  nur.se,  receives  from  #20  to  $'J") 
a  month  ;  a  cook,  $."50  ;  chambermaids,  generally  $"2^  a  month.  These 
nitfs  have  continued  for  six  oi'  eight  years  past.  Since  the  agitation  of 
the  Chinese  question  here  it  has  been  a  very  dithcult  mattei-  for-  any  one  to 
hire  white  help.  A  good  Chinese  servant  will  do  twice  the  work  of  any 
white  servant-woman  you  can  have  liere.  American-born  girls,  lie  they 
of  Irish  parentage  or  otherwi.se,  as  a  general  thing,  will  not  go  out  to  .ser- 
vice.    White  girls  will  not  ";o  out  of  town  into  the   inter'or. 

1  donotthinkChine.se  immigration  has  had  any  material  effect  upon  the 
white  lalwring  class  or  with  honest  labor. 

If  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  have  this  country  settled  with  white 
people,  most  assuredly.  Tl.ey  assimilate  more  to  our  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness,       prefer  our  government  to  that  of  any  other. 

American  or  white  girls,  as  a  whole,  are  above  the  business  of  going 
out.  They  prefer  to  be  educated  ;  they  all  want  to  be  ladies  ;  they  want 
to  he  considered  as  such.     They  do  not  like  to  be  called  .servants. 

I  do  not  see  ary  necessity  for  limiting  them  by  restricting  their 
iiii"iigratioii. 
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San  Fkancisco,  November  14th,  l«7t). 
Jacob  B.  Sherk,  Hworn  and  examined  : 

Hop-raising  is  my  ]>rincipal  business,  inid  I  employ  from  I40*,o  [XU,  and 
sonietini&s  a.s  high  as  "200,  Chine^o  i\  picking.  We  have  leased  ourgrouiKJ 
for  four  years  more, and  i^  we  thought  the  Chinese  were  going  to  be  (lri\eii 
from  the  country  we  woi'ld  not  have  any  u.se  for  it.  We  .sell  our  hojis  in  tlii< 
market,  but  they  are  shipped  to  jill  parts  of  the  world.  Ka.stei-ii  liops 
havs  taken  the  lead  here  always,  but  in  the  east  our  ho})s  have  a  better 
denumd  than  theirs.  So  far  a,s  raisin^'  hops  with  wliite  labor  it  is  iiiijioy 
sible  at  the  present  time,  and  compete  witli  the  eastern  market. 

For  picking  hops  I  pay  !i51.20  jK^r  100  p*"  ;  "  ;  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  white  men.  If  I  sliould  hire  180  wu.  iion  there  would  be  mnn 
or  less  thieving. 

The  land  rents  for  !i^20  an  acre  ;  if  sold  it  might  prolialjly  be  b()in,'lit 
for  |i300  an  acre. 

One  of  the  five  Chineinen  1  have  with  me  at  other  sea-sons  of  tii,'  yeai 
.res  all  the  {Jhinameii  who  have  picked  my  hops  for  the  last  year  or  twn 
♦Vhen  the  Chinaman  hires  by  the  day  I  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  ^1 

I  am  in  favor  of  cheap  labor  .so  Ion;!;  as  we  have  to  compete  with  t'orei^'n 
markets.  J  do  not  consider  (Chinese  at  SI  a  day  extraordinarily  ilu'a|i 
labor.  When  wages  are  high,  other  tilings  are  generally  high  in  jii'o]i()i 
tioii.  If  commodities  are  low  in  proportion,  it  is  not  to  be  su])p()Sfd  tiui! 
you  can  get  very  high  wages.  The  pi'ice  of  labor  iiere  aflects  tli(>  prici- 
of  flour ;  it  art'ects  the  raising  of  the,  flour.  The  amount  of  giiiin  con 
.wumed  here  does  not  att'ect  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool,  nor  (loe.'i  it 
interfere  with  the  price  of  flour  here  to  any  |)roportional  degree. 

I  would  ]>refer  immigrants  from  the  east  to  Chinese,  because  I  liki- 
white  men  better.  1  would  rather  pay  my  money  to  ■i  white  man  tlwii 
to  a  Chinainan.  The  immigrants  who  come  from  the  eastern  stjitcs  aiv 
more  intelligent  generally.  They  make  Ijetter  citizens,  and  have  a  hi^'lier 
civilization  ;  they  come  here  to  make  homes  and  develop  the  co.intiv: 
they  many  and  r..!  '>  children,  and  in  nil  these  respects  are  better  tliim 
('hinamen. 

T  am  not  in  favor  of  um-e.stricted  immigration  of  Chinee.  The  ('11111:^ 
have  been  a  great  i)eneflt  to  our  country  up  to  tlic^  present  time,  mid  1  d" 
not  think  there  .tre  too  many  here.  I  think  every  man  can  get  vinplny 
nient  if  he  st^arches  for  it. 

In  one  in.stance  the  presence  of  Chinanu^n  interfered  witii    tlw   ciniil") 
ment  of  white  men. 


SHEARER. 


Rev.    FRKDKiiir    R.    SiiKAtiKK,    stated    clerk 
Kraiu'i.sco,  and  theSvnod  of  the  Pacific 
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sworn  and  examined  ; 
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('hiiiese  popula- 
tion. 


A  i)ani('  would  be 

the  rcMUll  of 

liuiiliiiK  iiniiilKra-  nieil. 

tton. 


The  number  of  Chinese  now  in  AimM'ica  is  about    100,000,     The  tot' 
arrivals  from  .iainiary  1st,  \WV2,  to  April    1st,  1876,  at   San   Kraueisco. I 
were  2l4,2li('),  and  the  de]>artures,  90.078  ;  and  at  Astoria,  f).78()  airivuNl 
and  1,1. '>8  departures. 

[The  witness  here  read  a  pa|)erVom]  111  ring  the  estimates  of  anix.ils  «i'M 
the  United  States  census,  also  respecting  tlie  progress  made  l>y  niissiniij 
aries  in  converting  the  Chinese  to  Christianity.] 

Some  p<>ople  .seem  to  fear  that  the  country  will   be  overrun    by  <'hiii'' 
If  iiinaigration   was   limitetl,  I    believe  that  all  capitalists  wmiUS 
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imr  that  the  Chinese   in   tlie   emnitry    would   be  intaitlieient   In  meet   tlie 
demands  of  labor  upon  them,  and  a  piinic  would  be  >he  result. 

Their  habits  of  life  are  (Mitirely  rlitt'erent  from  ours,  ('omjiared  with 
the  laboring  classes,  tlieir  inoml  aiul  physical  eondivion  is  better  than  riianuter. 
some  others  and  worse  than  some  others.  Their  {^-eneral  reputation 
is  favorable  for  tlieir  faithful  performance  of  what  tliey  undertake  to  dn. 
By  some  people  tJiey  are  treated  as  othei-  foreigners  are.  but  liy  the  iaiioi- 
ing  (dasses  they  are  not  so  treated.  In  their  dejilings  with  men.  inelud 
ing  their  honesty  and  integrity,  the  (i)iini(in  ot  thi'  peo[)le  woulil  lie  in 
favor  of  them. 

They  come  liere  tti  mak"  money,  but  many  of  them,  not  a  larg<'  pei- 
eeiitage,  abandon  the  idea,  rt^turning  to  (.'hina  permanently.  Some  ar(> 
fdutent  to  die  here.  ( )thers  return  tci  Ohina,  and  then  eome  back  again 
to  the  United  States.  If  they  were  e((ual  before  the  law  and  treated  us 
iitherirnmigiunts  are  treated,  many  of  them  would  marry  and  settle  down 
like  other  pefiple.  A  good  deal  of  the  prejudice  against  them  is  in  conse- 
tjuence  of  their  habits  and  dressing  in  an  outlandish  costume.  Quite  a  iium- 
her  liave  aJiandoned  their  dress  and  di'ess  like  Americans.  They  ha\  e 
intellectual  capacity  to  undeistaiid  our  constitution  and  laws.  If  tliey 
were  put  upon  an  equality  with  other  pcuiple,  not  more  than  one-tenth,  for 
a  la])se  of  several   yeais,    would    liecome  American  citizens.     There  is  no 


If  niiijiliic'liirc  llio 
Iinv  wimUl  iiiiu'i'y 
mill  s<lllt'  down 
liki  iillier  iieiiplo. 


danger  of  any  ir.i mediate  great  influx  of  Chinese  to  this  state,  because  I 
regard  that  suyjply  is  regulated  by  the  demands  of  eapital  ami  tin'  necessity 
(if  labor 

Nearly  all  the  Chinese  women  on  the  coast  are  prostitutes.  There  are 
t'hiiiese  gani blers  in  towns  in  the  interior. 

There  i.«  a  .society  of  women  in  connection  witli  our  a.s,sociations,  engaged 
in  the  reclamation  of  prostitutes.  About  100  in  the  bust  year  have  lieen 
instructed  in  industrial  ar.s  :  eighteeii  in  the  last  year  were  received  into 
their  iioiiie  for  failen  women  ;  several  of  them  have  married  anri  are  leading 
very   commendable,  and  it  is  lieli'  verl  virtuous,  li\es  with  theii'  hu.sbiuids. 

There  are  three  denominations  in  (Jhina  :  Buddhists,  Tauists.  and  the 
followers  of  Confucius.  They  ha\  e  many  of  the  sanu'  customs  ;  their  every- 
t'.iy  life  is  the  same.  They  dress  in  the  same  general  way,  except  their 
priests.  I  think  that  some  priests  of  one  cla.ss  do  not  wear  the  (|Ueue  ; 
the  people  in  geiuMal  wenr  the  (pieue,  which  is  a  native  symbol,  if  they 
I'Ut  it  off  they  are  looked  ujion  as  having  renounced  tlieir  nationality. 
Out  of  the  246  conve.rts  to  Christianity  I  know  of  two  wlio  have  sa('iiticed 
their  tpieues;  if  it  had  been  r<>(|uired,  V  suppose  every  one  would  have  cut 
it  (iff. 

The  gospel  teachings  of  Christ  and  Christian  ci\  ilizatioii  are  superior  to 
the  Chine.-ie  religion  and  civilization. 

An  innnigration  from  New  Englrnd  would  lie  ali-eady  assimilated  in 
part,  both  religiously  and  politically,  and  therefore  it  would  be  superior  to 
an  immigration  from  Asia.  At  present  I  am  in  fa\di'  ef  unrestrict«Hi 
inimignition. 

The  Chinese  will  a.ssimilate  as  readily  as  some  ol'  the  (dements  now 
,  undergoing  assimilation. 
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Arthur  B.  Stout,  physician,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Healtli. 
and  a  resident  of  the  state  since  1849,  sworn  and  examined  : 
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ChillUlM'  iiilmi  of 

sniall  stature  not 
inuHciilur,  but  tbo 
iniisrlt!  thoy  ha\o 
Ih  very  vigorous. 

Light  weiKht  iiu.'ii 
capable  or  ftroat 
industry. 

Their  health   bet- 
ter than  that  >if 
like  i'la8HC8  uf 
wliiti'H  bccuuso  of 
thefriiifality  of 
th«ir  livoH. 

Very  few  tlrcH 
which  have  (trig- 
inatcd  in  tlic 
C'hinoBe  quarter. 

Has  known  of  no 
pestilence. 

They  eat  tO  live, 
and  arc  elcan,  and 
use  much  water. 


Death  rate  less 
among  Chinese. 


Smallpox  note  ven 
half  duo  to  China 
or  Chinamen. 


heprosy-the  cry 
about  this  is  n 
faree. 


Hospitals. 


Up  to  within  the  last  six  years  1  have  resided  in  close  proximity  to  thf 
Chinese — in  the  mid°*  of  their  quarter.     I  was  among  the  last  to  leave. 

As  to  the  physical  cond'tion  oi  the  Chinese  they  are  men  of  small  stutuic 
and  not  muscular,  but  the  muscle  that  they  have  is  very  virgorous.  The  arc 
witty,  quick,  and  strong  for  their  development.  They  are  what  we  would 
call  light-weight  men,  and  as  such  are  capable  of  great  industry  and  have 
a  capacity  for  labor  which  is  remarkable.  Their  health,  as  a  general  thiiij,', 
among  similar  clas-ses  in  similar  conditions,  is  better  than  that  of  the  whites, 
because  the  frugality  of  their  lives  exposes  them  less  to  diseases  than  f)artipR 
who  are  subjected  to  various  excesses. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  the  Chinese  quarter,  with  the  exception 
of  the  general  conflagration  in  1849,  and  a  small  porti^-n  that  was  destroyed 
on  Stockton  street,  there  have  Iteen  no  tires  of  any  coiisequence.  There 
have  been  very  few  fires  that  originated  in  the  Chinese  quarter. 

During  my  residence  among  them  I  have  not  known  of  any  diseasi .  anv 
pestilence,  originating  and  spreading  there,  althougii  they  live  in  tlieir 
quarters  very  closely  sometimes. 

They  eat  to  live  and  they  do  not  live  to  eat.  They  are  clean  in  their 
iiabits,  and  tiiey  drink  no  whiskey.  1  have  rever  seen  a  drunken  Chinainiiu 
in  my  life.  jVs  mechan.  cs  or  as  workmen  they  keep  themselves  very  clean  ; 
using  a  great  deal  more  water  for  ablutions  than  for  cooking  purposes.  The 
women  are  generally  cleaner  than  the  same  kind  of  women  of  other  localities 
and  of  other  races. 

The  dea.th-rate  is  greater  among  the  whites  than  among  the  Chinese. 

As  to  epidemics,  the  small-pox  has  been  among  them,  as  it  ha.s  lieeii 
among  others,  but,  ratio  of  population  allowed,  there  has  been  less  ainoii;: 
them  than  with  the  whites.  The  true  source  of  small-pox  is  threefold.  One, 
source  is  from  California,  where  it  has  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  has  swept  northward,  going  through  San  Francisco  and  other  portions 
of  the  state.  A  small  ratio,  and  least  of  all,  has  come  from  China  :  and 
small-pox  prevailed  to  a  very  serious  extent  long  before  any  Chinamen 
catne  here.  In  the  very  early  yetirs  I  recollect  sending  vaccine  to  Wa.'ihinf; 
ton  Territory,  tf)  the  Indian  agent  there,  to  vaccinate  a  tribe  of  Iiidian-s 
about  being  destroyed  by  small-pox.  It  is  engendered  here  ;  it  arrive.^ 
from  southern  California  ;  and  liwit  and  least  it  has  come  with  vessels  from 
China. 

The   iiue  and  cry  made  about  leprosy  is  a  farce.     It  is  a  disease  ot'  ii 
past  epoch,  which  can  never  return  again,  owing  to  the  different  changes  ot 
civilization  and  of  life  that  have  occurred.     1  consider  it  a  curable  disciise, 
and  I  have  no  idea  of  its  contagiousness  by  quick  contjigion.      /f  y<Mi  weiv  j 
to  sleep  with  a  man  for  six  months  or  a  year,   be  in   close  conti«;t,  ^' '  tln^ 
scurf  from  tlie  skin  upon  you,  and   breathe  his  breath  for  a  long  time,  very  I 
likely  then  you  might  catch    the   leprosy  ;  but  it    is   one  of  those  chr'wm^j 
disea.ses  which,  although  in  that  way  contagious,  need  excite  no  fear,  aiwl 
it  is  not  neav  as   horrible   as    othof  di.seases    of   the    skin   that    we    Iwn'-. 
such  as  psoriasis  and  phtho.sis. 

Their  mode  of  living  being  difierent,  it  makes  their  liospitiijs  appem 
very  different  from  ours  They  have  no  Ix-ds  ;  they  lay  the  sick  on  mat- 
on  the  floor,  which  art'  kept  clean.  In  some  cases  the  mat'*  are  iioi , 
changt  J,  and  they  iir<<  liable  to  gross  neglige. ice.  The  European  liospitak 
only  a  few  years  ago,  were  just  as  'nucli  places  of  wircl(^ssne.ss  and  i<  ''kle» 
inhumanity   as  are  theirs.     The  Chinese  have  a  system  of  medicine  "I  I 
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their  own,  and  professioiml  physicians.     Th<*y  are  but  very  Httlc  cducatod 

in  anatomy  and  pJiysiology,  witli  very  little   knowl«>dgo  of  surgery.     The  M"<liiiii  kimw- 

Chinese  dislike  surgical  ojierations.     They  desire  very  much  to  estahli-sh  ''"'*"' 

a  general  hospital  and  also  a  sniall-pox  hospital  for  their  own   people,  the 

«anie  as  the  French  and  the  (iemians. 

Their  treatment  of  their   sick    is    ver)     varia>)le.      The    tenderness    of  'r(iii<;crmi!w  ii> 
those  who  know   one  another  is  not  to  he  surj)assed  by  any  jvople.  They  ""''  '■   '■■"''"'"• 
would  give  the  utmost  care.     If  .some  frieTids  will  pay  they  will  get  |irotty 
gootl  care,  if  not  they  will  be  very  much  neglected.     They  desire  to  take  llwu'ii  of  .-iik  jmi 
can-  of  their  sick  to  the  best  of  theij-  ability.     I  have  never  seen   China-  IV/.Vn"  v'""'J", «•' "!''• 
men  put  out  on  the  street  to  die,  V)ut  I  have  hoard  of  them. 

They  are  excellent  tenants.  Before  I  lea-sed  my  j)r<>perty  t^i  the  (Jhi-  (lood  loimnis. 
nt'se,  in  consequence  of  the  locality,  I  could  get  only  very  inferior 
tenants,  many  of  whom  would  cheat  me  out  of  my  rent,  and  others  would 
abuse  the  property,  etc.  The  present  tenants  have  paid  a  better  price 
punctually.  There  has  been  no  swearing,  no  noi.se,  no  tiouble,  no  riotous 
I'oiiduct  about  the  premises. 

The  squalor  of  the  Chinese  quarter  is  not  much  greater  than  that  which  \;'.' ''"'',','' '■'"'  ".""'' 
exists  in  other  parts  of  the  city  amon'.>t,  other  people.  There  has  been  n   other  pai-isoi:  die 
j;it>at  exaggeration  in  all  those  charges  against  the  Chili  . ;!,  at  the  same  ''''• 
time  I   do  not  pretend  to  say  that  their  (piarter  might  not  bi;  deane?-. 
Tliey  would  })e  clean  if  they  were  forced  to  be  so.     The  city  authorities 
iniflertake  to  clean  the  city  in  other  parts,    but  the   Chinest!  are   left  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  clean  their  own  (juarter  at  their  own  expense. 
Kxeept  early   in   the   morning,   when   they   are    retjuired    to    throw    out 
f;arbage,  which  is  very  foul  and  disgusting,  the  streets  are  quite  clean. 

Occasionally  the  ohinese  have  a  fight  or  riot  among  them.selves,  and  ('liiiu!,sc  vit.v  imd- 
they  Hght  very  fiercely  when  they  do  fight;  but  excepting  those  cases,  which  *  "'  .  ' 
are  very  rare,  I  neve"  heard  any  trouble  tliere.  They  are  more  sinned 
against  than  ninning.  They  receive  a  great  deal  of  crimination,  and  yet 
the  occasions  of  recrirninatioTi  are  exceedingly  rare;  nt)t  because  they  lack 
the  courage,  but  because  they  are  overawed  and  prefer  peace.  If  they  were 
not  so  maltreatffd,  I  think  they  would  feel  a  great  regard  for  the  American 
people.  They  occasionally  resist,  but  they  generally  submit  to  it  and  leave. 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  cases  of  assaults  uf)on  Chinameii  committed  in 
daylight. 

Their  hospital  on  (Jlay  street  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  owing  to  the   act  of 

the  hoodlums  of  the  neighborhood  constantly  bondiarding  it  with  stones. 

The  police  do   their  duty  towards  the  Chinese,   not    because   they  are 

anxious  to  favor  them,  but  to  perform  theii-  duty  according  to  their  oath  of 

oHice. 

They  have  syphilis  the  same  as  other  races,  but  1  d<>  not  think  the  dis- 
<-.ise  is  any  more,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  wor.se,  among  the  Chinese  than  that  lV,'in 'anions  wiii(» 
which  originates  with  other  people.      In  some  parts  of  Kurope  the  disease  pi'()i)liv 
is  fiital  in  three  days. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  4,000  Chinese  prostitutes  in  the  state;  it    is  tIrii' slioiiM  Ik- 
ulso  .stated  that  there  are  about  1,000  of  them   here.      Tliat  mnnber  is  too  "'"iv  ,.n.siiuii...H. 
little:  then'  should   be  more.      Prostitution   is  irrepressible:  it   is  n  neces- 
sity.    If  there  is  a  certain  supply  of  women  of  that  character,  tlie  family 
is  imich  more  sacred  and  much  more  [lure.      The  statement  about  the  dis- 
ease being  propagated  among  the  boys  hy  Chinese  women  is  noiisen.se. 

The  hoodlums  --the  boys — go  among  them  more  to  molest,  to  annoy,   U)  Hci'iiIIiiiux. 
ilisturli  them,  than  to  use  them;  and   when  they  use  them  ttey  do  "oc  gel 
more  malady  than  by  going  to  other  houses.  -        p.    .i  t,   j       t 

The  statement   that  the  nior:ility    of  our  white  boys    is    inSiii'iH^t'V  by  jpJJfm'nJiuo  wlii?" 
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going  among  the  Chinese  is  a  gix)s.s  (sxaggeratioii.  Very  few,  anyliow,  jfi> 
among  tliem  for  that  pui'iHJse.  They  can  go  farthei'  and  fare  better.  The 
Chinese  [irontitutes  do  not  exercise  any  infhience  among  tlie  white  \  irtii 
•  lUh  ]ieop!e,  tlie  whife  pro.stitutes  exercise  a  very  degenerating  intlui'kci' 
upon  tliem ;  but  it  is  inevitable.  When  men  are  unabh'  to  be  men  of  t'iun 
iljes,  they  are  n»'vertheless  subject  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  they  must  jjo 
'imong  the  prostitutes.  If  there  is  a  comparison  to  be  made  ut  all,  (lir 
white  (.<rostitutes  who  |)roinenade  our  thoroughfares  in  rich  attire,  an- 
iiure  likely  to  hn  '.'t-  a  bad  ett'ect  upon  our  poor  white  gii'ls  than  the  ChiiicM' 
j)roHt'tutes.  As  tui-  as  the  depravity  of  white  young  men  is  owing  t  >  feinalf 
influence,  it  is  the  white  prostitute  more  than  it  is  the  Chinese  in  ihis  city. 

(iarroting,  highway  robl)eries,  rolling  on  drunks,  etc.,  I  have  never 
known  among  the  Chinese  ;  but  such  crimes  are  very  connnon.  I  liiivc 
never  seen  a  drunkt;n  Chinaman  ;  they  drink  some  whiskey,  but  moderately. 
Their  dissipation  is  rather  in  opium  ;  but  the  ca.ses  in  which  they  bcionn- 
maniacal  from  the  u.se  of  it  and  lo.se  their  health  are  less  freijuent. 

I  reiul  Dr.  Meares' stattnnent,  and  while  I  consider  him  a  man  of  veracity 
and  probity  to  the  highest  degree,  yet  I  think  he  has  exaggerated  his  disliki' 
to  the  Chinese. 

This  agitation  of  the  Cliine.se  question  injures  me  very  much. 

The  cubic-air  law  lias  been  misconstrued,  and  applied  simply  and  entiivly 
to  molest  and  di-ive  oui  the  Cliinese  ;  but  if  ajiplied  to  all  cla.sses,  nearly 
every  block  in  the  city  would  be  found  defective.  The  law  is  violated  liy 
whites  as  well  as  Chinese.  There  may  be  an  occasional  ease  where  it  is 
enforced  against  tlu'  whites. 

R<^ferring  again  ti>  Chinese  prostitution  f  think  they  should  be  alluwcil 
t<j  come  with  the  .same  facility  tiiat  any  ot.ier  immigrants  come,  ami  1 
think  that  if  "20,000  reputal)le  Chinese  females,  virtuous  women,  could 
be  brought  into  this  city,  and  accepted  into  the  fiimily  -th*'  liiiiiian 
family — it  wouhl  Ix'  a  great  advantage.  Tlu*  municipality  shoui'l  use 
legitimate  means  and  proper  sumptuary  laws  to  guard  the  morality  d  tlie 
city  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  entire  exjmlsion  of  these  women  woiiM 
do  good.  I  believe  in  limiting  that  as  in  limiting  every  other  misfortune 
of  the  tumian  family  to  the  smallest  amount. 

The  Chinese  cannot  diiectly  assimilat«'  with  our  people.  No  two  race^ 
have  bef|\  known  to  assimilate  well.  The  i)lack  and  the  white  assiiiiilai' 
and  the  (juadroon  and  the  o'  ..oroon  i)ecome  quit*  a  dilierent  jteople.  There 
have  l)een  intermarriages  already  in  this  city.  I  think  if  a  Hrst-cla>> 
Chinese  woman  and  a  lirst-class  white  man  would  marry,  it  would  Ijc  a 
vei'v  much  better  cro.ss  than  the  white  man  on  the  negi-o  or  the  white 
man  on  the  Indian. 

The  oppo.sition  to  the  Chinese  arise.';  from  a  misconceived  \iew  ot  tlie 
competition  of  the  Chinese  again.st  the  other  class-  -the  laboring  chr--.M>. 
It  is  jealou.sy  and  ignorance  combined.  The  more  intelligent  and  the 
more  highly  cultivated  class  of  our  population  is  that  which  most  stroii^'ly 
advocates  the  Chine.se.  as  well  as  that  class  which  constitutes  tlie  hoti.se 
keeping-  -the  family  of  our  city. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  Chine.se  are  emiiioyefl  as  .servants  in  this 
city.  I  think  the  .same  degree  of  trust  is  reposed  in  them  that  is  accorded 
to  tlie  servants  of  other  races,  black  or  white. 

On  being  recalled  the  witness  was  cro.ss-examined  in  regai-d  to  iib 
moditiefl  views  of  the  question. 

The  Chinese  can  buy  projierty,  whv  not  naturalize  tliom  !  The  ti(i;il 
wave  of  bad  immigration  isju.st  as  strong  from  Europt.and  other  counrries 
as  from  Asia. 
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Tlie  Chinese  r.tv  "  goto  the  two  extremes.     You  can  get   tiie  highest  Hiut  und  h:(mkI 
enlightenment,  according  to  theii'  .s  .,tem  of  education  and   religion,  and  t'lTinmnrn.  " 
you  can  get  tlie  most  degraded.     China  hiin  not  turned  out  bigger  rejiro- 
iiates  than    England,  oi'  France,  or  Oermany,  oi-  tiie   Hinted   States,  but 
rather  more  of  them. 

Americans  or  Europeans  of  respectability  cannot  live-  in  California  as 
the  Chinese  tenants  are  living,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should. 
They  mn  sleep  in  the  same  places  but  not  according  to  civilization,  decency, 
and  morality. 

The  Chinese  do  not  conflict  with  tiie  industries  of  the  other  laboring  iiomi  inicrfire 
elasses  ;  they  are  entirely  different. 


WhlleH  eoulit  liii( 
live  like  ChiiieHi? 
tniaiit.s. 


Willi    while  Uihor. 


WiLMA.M  M.  Dyk,  insurance  solicitor,  sworn  and  examined  : 
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The  [irotit  has  be«'n  so  great   io   insurers  of  Chinese   projierty   that  a 

jireinium  is  offered  for  that  particular  insuiunce  over  that  of  white  p(>ople. 

Tliei'e  are  less  losses  ;  there  may  not  be  fewer,  but  they  are  smaller  in 

iuiioui'i  generally.     There  are  less  tires  in  the  Chinese  (piarter  than  in 

ether  parts  of  the  city,  taking  the  same  proportion  of  houses.      For  sixteen 

years  there  has  not  lieen  a  single  building  entirely  destroyed   in  the  Chi- 

upstMpiarter.  Then' have  been  two  or  three  shanti»>s  that  have  been  utterly 

destroyed  :  but   they  were  of  no  great  value  at  all-  -probably  not  more  than 

from  >*'200  to  .^500  a  piece.     The  comjiany  I  represent,  the  tiiverpool,  Lon- 

!  don  and  Globe,  has  paid  $fiO,000,000  of  losses  in  the  United  Sfates.       My 

I'inployer  says  that    he  would  jirefer  to  settle    a    loss   with  the  Chinese 

I  nitlier  than  with  w  hite  people  ;  that  they  were  more  reasonable  in  case  of 

(ire  and  partial  los.':.   The  Stat<>  Investment,  a  local  company,  take  Chinese  ciiinewMuon 

hiolieies  and  pay  a   larger  premium    than   <ither  comjianies  to  get  that  in- 

.surauce.     Some  companies    pay  a    broker  who  brings  business  five    pel 

I  cent.  ;  some  will  pay  ten  per  cent.  ;  some  will  pay  fifteen  per  cent.      The 

[iState  Investment  pays  fifteen  per  cent.   There  are  two  or  three  <'ompanies 

I  that  have  discontinued  taking  insurance  on  Chinese  projierty. 

The  establishment  ot  Chinese  wiush  houses  all  over  the  city  has  had  the 
jelfeet  of  raising  the  insurance.  There  are  American  laundries  in  the  i.aunrtrieH. 
IChinese  (juarter,  and  some  in  othei-  parts  of  the  city.  Were  it  not  for  the 
jChine.se  wash-houses  the  washing  would  be  done  by  women  in  families 
jmore  largely  than  it  is  done.  Their  establishment  has  very  likely  absorb- 
|e(l  the  business.      Whii.e  people  mostiv  patroni/e  these  laundries. 

The  premium  is  (,\w    same    on  pr^jierty  oc'^upied  by  white  people  as  it    I'n 
ps  on    property  occupied   by  Chines*-.      There  is  not   one  cent   difference. 
The  same  witli  personal  propwrty. 

The  Chinese  pay  for  fire  insurance,  prolaibty,  not  less  than  $5,000  to 
|t),0()()  ;i  ),ionth  ;  foe  marine  insu ranee  they  pay  not  le.ssthan  from  #(),000 
f<>  ST. 000  a  montii. 
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pii.MfLEs  Crock  Bii,  engaged  in  liuilding  rail  row  t.s.  sworn  and  cxaminod  :        CROCKER. 

The  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  was  commenced  with  white  labor.  toiiHtrueiion  <> 
"1  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  we  foun<l  we  could  not  getsuffi-  |'.',r,ifl!"'™' 
Nit  labor  to  progress  with  the  road  as  fast  as  was  nece.ssary.  and  we  were 
jriven  to  the  expediency  of  trying  Chinese  labor.      There  was  a  prejudice 
Pi'l  a  disposition    not   to  employ   them.      We  advertised  thoroughly  for 
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white  labor,  and  offered  large  prices,  but  failed  to  get  more  than  HOO  iiitn. 
We  tried  the  Chinese,  and  we  found  that  they  worked  well  ■  mikI 
as  our  forces  spread  out,  and  we  l)egan  to  occupy  more  <,touii(| 
and  felt  more  in  a  hurry,  we  put  them  into  the  softer  cutK,  iind 
finally  into  the  rook  cuts.  Wherever  we  put  them  we  found  tlu-iri 
good,  and  they  worked  theni.selves  into  oui-  favor  to  such  an  extent. 
that  if  we  found  we  were  in  a  hurry  for  a  job  it  was  better  to  put  (Jliiiicsi' 
on  at  once.  Previous  to  that  we  had  always  p\it  on  white  men;  iuitl  (n- 
day  if  I  had  a  big  job  of  work  that  I  wanted  to  get  through  with  (|iiicklv, 
and  had  a  limited  time  to  do  it  in,  I  should  take  Chinese  labor  to  do  it 
with,  because  of  its  greater  reliability  and  steadiness,  and  their  aptitudt^  aiul 
capacity  for  hard  work.  Their  powers  of  endurance  are  e(|ual  to  the  best 
white  men.  This  was  tested  in  a  tunnel  of  the  hardest  granite,  where  tliev 
worked  on  one  side  and  Cornish  miners  on  the  other.  The  Chinese  cut 
more  rock  in  a  week  than  the  Cornish  miners.  In  using  the  hanniiei-  mu] 
the  drill  they  proved  themselves  equal  to  the  ijest  Cornish  miners  in  that 
work.  They  are  very  trusty  and  intelligent  and  live  uj)  to  their  contract.-,. 
The  presence  of  Chinese  sis  laborers  among  us  goes  very  far  toward  the 
material  intere.st  of  the  country ;  without  their  labor  we  wouhl  l>e  thrown 
back  in  all  branches  of  industry.  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  Chinese  lalior 
upon  white  labor  has  an  elevating  instead  of  a  degrading  tendency.  WIibh 
we  began  employing  Chinese  labor,  instead  of  oiu-  white  force  decreiisiiii; 
it  increased  from  HOO  to  2,500  and  3,000,  and  instead  of  these  white  men 
being  engaged  shovelling  dirt,  or  with  a  pick  and  sho\el,  they  were  tcuin 
sters,  mechanics,  foremen,  and  men  in  an  elevated  grade  of  hibor,  i'ecci\- 
ing  wages  far  above  what  they  would  have  done  if  w(^  had  had  the  same 
number  throwing  up  the  dirt  and  digging  the  rock.  I  know  of  several 
who  used  to  be  foremen  and  who  never  expected  to  lie  anything  but  shov- 
ellers of  dirt,  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  who  are  now  respect- 
able farmers,  owning  farms.  They  got  a  start  by  controlling  Chinese  liilwr. 
The  Chinese  that  we  employed  were  all  temperate.  Out  of  the  10,000 
on  the  work  I  have  never  seen  a  drutiken  Chinaman, 
lection  of  evdr  having  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman, 
under  the  effect  of  opium  by  going  into  their  rooms 
opium. 

They  are  peaceful  in  their  habits  while  at  work  in  gangs.  In  oac  or 
two  instances  I  have  known,  of  fights  among  them — clannish  tights.  We 
had  one  strike  with  the  Chinese  -a  strike  for  higher  wages  ;  but  I  think 
they  were  incited  to  this  by  emissaries  from  the  other  side,  who  wislu'd  to 
keep  us  in  the  mountains  while  they  were  building  the  road  over  tin- 
plains.  The  strike  lasted  one  week,  and  they  all  returned  peaeealily  id 
work. 

There  is  labor  for  all,  and  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  interest  ot 
the  white  and  the  Chinese  laborer.  If  the  white  laborer  understoot!  and 
realized  his  true  interest  he  would  be  in  favor  of  the  ))resent  proj)oitioii 
of  Chinese  labor  in  this  state.  There  might  be  an  increase  of  the  imnn 
gration  to  such  tin  e.xtent  that  it  would  be  injurious,  but  the  pn'sciit 
equilibrium  is  not  too  much.  One  in  ten  of  the  entire  population  isalMnH 
the  number.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  regulate  itself  it'  tlii-v 
are  left  alone,  I  recognize  a  Chinaman  as  more  than  an  ordinarily  iuti'l 
ligent  man,  and  they  will  not  come  here  unless  they  can  get  protitalili" 
employment. 

I  believe  if  this  <juestion  was  argued  calmly  and  deliberately  betVu'cthf 
j»eople,  without  any  of  chis  hue  and  cry,  eight-tenths  of  the  people  """"I 
vote  for  the  amount  of  Chinese  labor  there  is  here  now,  and  agaiie^i  tins 
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iinti-Chinese  sentiment.  1  have  heard  fanners  and  fruit-i-aisers,  nnmu- 
facturers  and  mechanics,  express  the  opinion  that  Chinese  immigration 
waH  an  advantage.  It  has  not  the  same  tetidency  to  degrade  free  wliite 
labor  as  that  of  negro  slavery  in  the  south — because  it  is  not  servile  labor. 
You  cannot  control  a.  Chinaman  except  you  pay  him  for  it.  You  cannot 
make  any  conti-act  with  him,  or  his  friend,  or  supposed  master,  and  get 
hi.s  lal>or  unless  you  pay  for  it.  I  made  a  contract  with  a  merchant  here, 
for  Chinamen,  Koopmanscliap,  who  brought  me  .'iOO ;  f  never  nuide  any 
contract  witli  the  Six  Companies.  We  have  always  procured  our  China- 
men through  the  house  of  Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co.  here — Americans.  They 
lathered  them  one  at  a  time,  two.  three,  four  of  them  in  a  place,  and  got 
them  together  to  make  what  is  called  a  gang.  Each  gang  is  numbered 
and  has  a  bookkeeper  to  keep  the  account  among  themselves.  We 
have  a  foreman,  and  he  keeps  the  account  with  the  gang  and  credits 
them.  When  pay-day  comes  the  head  man  of  the  gang  is  paid  for  all  their 
labor,  and  then  they  divide  it  among  themselves. 

The  Chinamen  who  are  here  are  not  as  of  nnich  a^lvantage  to  the  state, 
as  the  same  nund)er  of  immigrants  from  tin;  state  of  New  York  and  New 
England  would  be  ;  but  their  presence  here  does  not  ])revent  the  New 
Englander  from  coming,  nor  has  it  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  New 
Englander  comes  here,  he  can  use  the  Chinaman  very  much  in  opening  a 
farm,  and  cultivating  it  after  he  gets  it  f)pen.  I  do  not  V>elieve  there  is  a 
slave  among  them  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Spanish  system  of  peonage 
prevails  among  the  Chinese  here.  I  also  believe  that  white  population  is 
lietter  for  the  country  than  Chinese.  (Chinese  labor  is  not  better  than 
white  labor,  but  it  is  a  mighty  good  substitute.  The  pool-  white  man 
was  degraded  by  negro  slavery,  because  it  was  servile  labor  ;  but  now  that 
the  negro  is  free  and  can  earn  his  money,  the  next  g(Mieration  or  two  will 
not  feel  ashamed  to  labor  alongside  of  him.  1  ha\e  given  some  money  to 
the  missionaries  here.  I  am  a  common  carrier,  and  would  rather  have 
white  men  than  Chinamen  for  travellers.  If  tliere  weic  no  Chinese  going 
hetween  here  and  Hong  Kong  our  steamshij)  line  could  be  run  with 
profit. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  admit  Chinamen  to  citizen- 
ship, nor  is  the  presence  of  a  large  non-\'oting  male  class  de.sirable.  I 
lielieve  in  an  educational  standard  for  voting.  If  a  Chinaman  has  liv<;cl 
in  our  country  long  enough  to  become  educated  in  oui-  language  and  to 
tmderstand  our  institutions,  he  will  make  ju.st  as  good  a  voter  as  my.self  ; 
and  I  would  let  him  vote.  But  I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  remain 
here  long  enough  to  become  good  citizens,  and  I  would  not  admit  them  to 
citizenship.  They  have  no  particulai'  care  about  our  political  institutions. 
Tliey  are  harmless  and  indifferent  ;  and  they  would  not  aftect  our  politics, 
nor  affect  our  morals,  nor  affect  our  status  in  any  way. 

A  white  laborer  can  afibrd  to  labor  alongside  of  a  Chinaman  when  they 
are  both  paid  for  their  labor.  There  is  an  objection  with  them  to  do  so, 
hut  I  think  the  feeling  of  prejudice  is  fast  wearing  out.  I  should  not  like 
ti  see  an  even  number  of  Chinamen  with  the  whites  here. 

We  paid  the  Chinamen  $^^  a  month,  boarding  themselves  ;  their  pur- 
cha,ses  at  the  store  would  average  $9  a  month.  A  v.hite  man  can  support 
liimself  on  the  same  wages.  At  the  preseiit  price  of  provisions,  clothing, 
I  etc.,  a  white  lalioring  man  with  a  family  v.ould  have  to  live  very  plain 
iuid  simple  on  a  dollar  a  day.  The  actual  wants  of  i  man  ai'e  very  few, 
iiiid  a  dollar  a  day  will  buy  a  good  deal  of  comniti;  and  ordbviry  pro- 
I  visions— good  meat  and  gowl  Hour.  1  believe  that  the  wiiite  man  is  bet- 
ter thin,  a  Chinaman.      1  believe  that  when  the  brain    of  the   white  num 


Cliiii'^fM'  labor  not 
servile  labor. 


I're1!i-.''n  white 
labor  hilt  Chinese 
a  good  substitute. 


Should  not  vote. 


.\  white  man  can 
xupiiort  himself 
on  ('hinnmon's 
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ruliK  a^iiiiHi  the  liraiu  of  the  colored  ii)an  the  white  man  will  coiim  out 
iiliciul  ail  the  time.  When  the  white  man  comes  in  contact  with  (^'iiint'st' 
ialior  he  is  impelled  to  greater  exertion,  and  he  comes  out  a  better  uian. 
I  lielieve  that  the  wliite  man  has  ji(ot  more  lirain  than  the  Chinaman,  ami 
when  he  is  driven  out  of  a  lower  cliwH  of  labor  he  will  aspire  to  a  iK-Ucr. 

The  number  of  Chinamen  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  |.<'()|ilc 
here  is  le.'^s  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  less  than  in  1H60. 

I  think  the  white  population  of  the  state  in  IHfiO  was  in  the  neigliboi- 
hood  of  ()()(), 000. 

The  white  inniiigrant  is  woi-tli  more  to  the  country  than  any  otlici' 
because  he  can  become  a  member  of  our  institutions  and  be  a  white  man 
among  white  men  ;  but  I  would  have  Chinese  grow  apace  with  our  iniiiii 
gration.  If  we  liarl  12,000,000  of  white  men,  1,000,000  Chinamen  would 
not  come  amiss  to  do  our  laboring  work,  and  the  state  would  be  niorc 
prosperous  for  their  jiresence. 

A  homogeneous  ))opulation  is  lietter  than  a  heterogeneous  popiilnliiin. 

Then!  is  great  prejudice  against  the  Chinese  in  this  state,  wliich  works 
to  their  injury.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  justify  this 
oppression.  There  has  not  been  so  much  of  it  recently  as  there  was  alimii 
six  months  ago;  the  excitement  that  was  fanning  into  a  ilanie  has  died 
away.  There  is  a  class  of  lawless  people  in  the  community  who,  wlicn 
there  is  an  exciting  cause,  do  these  things,  which  they  would  not  ilo  it 
they  were  not  excited  by  class-prejudice. 


CLARKiT-  Hknky  K.  W.  Clahkk,  lawyer  by  profession,  engaged  in  farming,  and 

resident  in  California  since  1849,  sworn  and  examined  : 


The  roUs  thoy  fill. 


MiKh  cliaraetcr  of 
Chinese  liiborors. 


Chinese  paid  iih 
high  as  whitefl. 


Their  ob.iect  in 
(toming. 


Chinamen  are  generally  employed  as  cooks  in  farmers'  families  iiiid 
hotels  in  the  neighborhood  where  1  farm  ;  and  to  a  very  great  extent  tliov 
occupy  the  places  of  domestics  out.side  of  large  cities  and  towns.  You 
will  very  rarely  find  an  American-born  woman  occupying  thost^  piiues. 
They  are  employed  also  in  various  manufactories,  on  railroads,  in  dykin;,', 
and  in  fruit  rai.sing,  T  sometimes  see  them,  but  not  often,  einploycil  as 
plowmen. 

The  inoi'iil  condition  nf  the  lalioring  classes  is  remarkably  good  tivi' 
from  what  we  mil  public  vices.  They  are  a  remkrkably  teiu|)('iiiti' 
people,  and  the  nio:'.t  quiet  and  docile  people  I  ever  saw.  The  (Jliiiii'si' 
and  the  Portuguese  are  the  two  most  industrious  classes  we  Iwiac  in 
Califoi'uia  ;  and  theii-  industry  is  accompanied  with  great  economy.  For 
faithfulness  they  compare  well  with  other  laborers. 

In  regard  to  their  services  I  find  that  we  pay  Chinamen  ivs  high  wiijjcs 
as  we  do  white  people  for  the  sanii!  work.  Cooks  are  jiaid  as  high  iis 
$40  a  month.  Women  would  be  preferred,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pro 
cure  women  to  go  into  the  country  to  do  that  work.  It  is  vt.y  diltifult, 
even  in  cities,  to  procure  white  girls  as  maids  of  all  work  foi'  ii  smiiH 
family.  Chinamen  will  perform  all  the  duties  about  a  iiouse,  all  tlif 
work  of  a  small  family. 

I  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  aliout  coolie  labor,  and  from  ohser 
vation  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  truth  in  it.  They  come  here  as  othei> 
do,  to  get  money,  with  the  intention  of  returning  ;  many  would  renidin 
and  become  permanent  citizens  if  there  was  any  encouragement  yivi'ii 
them. 
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I  know  of  a  hoy  who  loariied  to  read  and   wrilc  tlic  Kni,'lish   liin;;uiiw;e.  V   \""K'"linnl/i'<l 
Hp  wiiK  tii-st  eniploywl  in  a  stalih>,  aul   havinjj;   hy   natuif  sdinc  ijift  with  '  '""""""• 
the  pencil  he  hecanu'  (|uitf  cxpt'i't  us  an  artist  ami  painter.      \lv  aHMinicd 
American  clothes  and  lived  in  San  Diej^ii  t'or  nmny  years.      I   think   he   is 
ius  well  informed  as  any  laliorin^'  man  1  know  of  in  that  connnunity,  and 
Its  much  attached  to  American  institutions.      He  is  treated  well,  iind   the 
[M'ople  there  all  speak  well  of  him.      C^hanjfinj;  his  haliits,  etc..  has  had   ii   Aii|iii(iitli»ii  for 
;(reat  deal  to  do  with  it.      In  I'MU't  he  wanted  me  to  make  an  application  ' '"'•'"^''li' 
for  him  to  become  a  citizen.     I    did   sn.    The   court    .said    his  impressions 
were  that  Moii-.jolians  could   not  he  citizens.    The  court  did  not  receive 
lii.s  declaration,   hut  took    tlie   matter   undei'  advisement,   and    it   tinally 
dropped.      He  would  have  nnide  as  j^oixl  a  citizen  as  any  we  have. 

Their  treatment  hei'e  hy  certain  classes,  i,'enerally  a  low  class,   has  lieen  Their iiiniiiiciii. 
very  brutal.      Hy    the    \ast   majority    of   people    I    think   they   liaxe  been 
treated  very  well. 

Working  up  oUl  digginj{s  is  very   heavy   labor.      My  experience  is  that 
a  Chinaman  will  do  any  work  that  you  will  pay  liim  for  doing.     They  are 
not   large-lwned    or    large-muscled    people,    but    exceedingly   acti\e   and  N'm  IhixcImhiciI 
patient  to  toil.      Iila.sting   in   tunnels,  building   levees  in   the   tule  lands.  V,m'p,'ftVMlno  m^ 
ami  work  of  that  kind,  is  done  by  ('hinamen. 

Their  notions  are  very  elevated  in  regard  t( 
ri'ly  upon  them.      I    luive  never  had   any   litigation   with    a   (.'hinaman  ; 
there  have  been  suits  between  Chinamen  and  white  people.      JAir  truth- 
fulness  they   compare   favorably    with    othei-    ])eo])le   in    t^hi'    siirne    class 
(.f  life. 

We  have  laws  again.st  perjury,  but  they  are  \ery  rarely  enforced. 
Perjury  is  very  common  in  the  courts,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  lower 
class.  Class  with  class  the  Chinese  com|>are  very  well  with  the  whites 
in  this  lespect. 

1  have  always  supposed  that  tin  ir  employment  had  a  tendency  toeh^vate  KmiiloyiMDiii  of 
whice    labor.      I    eonsidei'    the    Chinaman     in     farming    a     labor-savin 
machijie. 


then'  contracts;  von  can  Cmi  lie  rciit'd  on 

ill  rL'KHi'il  to  con- 
IrnctH. 


I'l^i'.inry. 


riilneso  tciidH  to 
niiso  wliife  liibor. 


San  Fkanci8co,  Novembei'  lath.  lS7ti. 
Henkv  K.  VV.  Clakke's  examination  continued  : 


CLARKE. 


Limiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  liy  legislation  would  lie  a  \  iolation    iicuiy. 

of  th'>  treaty   with  China,      It  would   be   very   bad  political  economy.   Uml  policy  lo 

rmniigrants  coming  from  an  English  poi't.  in  an  English  shi]),  the  i|uestion  llfT'limw"!'^'"''''" 

would  be  between  England  and  our  (iovemnienl. 

The  Chinese  are  ditteierit  to  us  in  theii'  habits.      They  dress  ditl'erently,   A  sl•pil^lt<^  (iis- 
■   i       i-j         ii        ii     •      i        i  ^1'  •       la-  i        Ti  liiicl.uimiiialniiiii- 

iussociate  differently,   then-  treatment  ol  women   is  ditlerent.      I  he  man    ,uinK  peoplo,  only 
Iter  in  which  they  live  is  diiferent.      Very  little  is  known    about    what  J^'',','!"'"?;^!','',"!''' 
their    feeling    is    toward    republican    institutions.     The  opinion  among  stHmcs. 
the    masses    is    that    they    are     an     inferior     race.       Kiom    the    mo- 
ment the  Chinese  land   hen;  until    they  lay  down  their  bones  f)r  leave 
this  shore  there  is  a  constant  ojiposition,  a  constant   building  up  of  a 
(.'hinese  wall  between  them  and  the  American  j)eople,  whicli  has  the  effect 
of  iiiiiking  them  a  separate  colony  or  community  in  oui   midst.      .Vs  they 
talk  Chinese  and  do  not  talk  English,  they  naturally  as.sociate  together. 
I  think  the  Chinese   would    as.sociate  just  a,s   well   with  the  American 
people  as  Cermans  and  Irishmen  it'  they  were  treated  in  th(^  same  way. 
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NothiuK  to 
prevent  Chinese 
mixing. 

Labor  not  aemi- 
servUe. 
Heterogeneity 
useful  to  a  people. 

Opposition  to 
Cblnese  the  child 
of  ignorance. 
Used  by  politi- 
cians. 


Outrages. 


The  prevailing 
'Opinion  among 
politicians  that 
the  Chinese  use- 
ful. They  join 
agitation  merely 
for  political  pur- 
poses. 


Chiuese  men  and  American  women  do  not  assimilate  ;  they  cannot  hv 
reason  of  the  difficulties  that  we  raise,  not  by  reason  of  difficultieH  that 
exist  in  nature.  There  is  nothing  in  nature,  disposition  or  habitn,  that 
would  prevent  the  Chinese  in  the  course  of  time  from  assimilating  in 
customs  and  habits  with  the  Americans.  I  do  not  think  their  ialjor  is 
semi-servile. 

My  opinion  is  that  a  heterogeneous  population  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
country  than  a  homogeneous  population.     A  people  will  improve  better. 

The  opposition  to  the  Chinese  originates  through  ignorance.  That  is  the 
true  source.  People  of  more  intelli^uuut^,  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  degree  of  ignorance,  use  it  for  political  purposes.  The  prejudice 
against  the  Irishman  coming  to  this  country  was  just  as  str  mg  as  it  is 
now  against  the  Chinese.  But  this  prejudice  disappears ;  the  peo|ilf 
become  enlightened. 

Judge  Campbell  agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  this  question — t>he  benetit 
of  Chinese  labor — as  well  as  several  of  my  neighbors  who  do  not  employ 
Chinamen.  I  cannot  say  that  the  daily  press  of  iSan  Francisco  are  in 
favor  of  Chinese  immigration  as  I  am.  Every  paper  panders  to  its 
class. 

On  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  I  am  satisfied  to  have  it  go  ou 
record  that  those  who  differ  with  me  are  ignorant.  On  some  subject!) 
they  may  be  very  intelligent  but  on  this  subject  they  are  ignorant. 

To  a  very  large  extent  what  we  call  the  non-producing  class  is 
to  the  Chinese. 

I  know  there  was  a  very  great  outrage  committed  upon  the  ChiueKe  at 
Antioch  about  a  year  ago,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  circumstances. 

The  resolutions  of  political  parties  I  regard  as  rather  a  race  or  struggle  i 
for  a  particular  vote.     In  conversation  with  Judge  Glascock,  referring  t« 
the  passing  of  resolutions  at  a  democratic  meeting  against  the  Chinese, 
he  said  :  "  O,  well,  we  do  this  simply  as  politicians  ;  but  as  a  citizen  of  I 
California  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of  Chinese  immigration  as  you  are."  My 
experience   satisfies   me    that   that    is    the    prevailing    opinion    anioiv:| 
politicians. 


BABCOCK.        William  F.  Babcock,  a  resident  since  1852,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  evidence  given  by  ths  witness  is  the  same  as  given  before  thtj 
Canadian  Commission. 

[See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  13.] 


EVANS.  West  Evans,  dealer  in  railroad  ties,  etc.,  and  a  resident  in  the  countrjl 

for  twenty-five  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Chinese  better  for       In  the  manufacture  of  railroad  ties  I  have  used  white  labor  ;    in  liuHdl 
^Uding  rail-         ^g  railroads  I  use  mostly  Chinese.     The  latter  give  us  better  satisfiictiotj 

generally.     I  have  had  probably  400  or  500  white  men  employed  in  m;l 

busiest  time.     A  year  or  two  ago  I  advertised  for  100  white  men.     I  sentl 
White  men  apt  to  more  than  100  up  to  the  work,    but   when   they  got  there  not  more  thaii| 

from  twenty  to  thirty  would  work.     They  thought  it  was  too  hard. 
There  was  a  threatened  conflict  in   Mendocino  between  the  white  labor  I 

era  and  Chinese  ;  it  came  from   the  Irish  side,  who  ordered  my  superinl 

tendent  to  discharge  all  the  Chinamen. 
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I  want  meu  now  and  cannot  get  them.  In  building  the  road  we  start- 
ed the  men  in  on  $40  a  month  and  board  ;  if  a  man  was  worth  more  we 
paid  it  to  him.  To  some  of  them,  bridge-ltuilding,  we  paid  as  high  as 
|1 10  a  month  and  boarded  them. 

At  stated  times,  during  political  compaigns,  the  men  get  troublesome 
and  dissatisfied.  I  never  had  any  trouble  between  white  men  and  China- 
men, except  with  the  Catholic  Irish.  The  Protestant  Irish  and  men  of  other 
nationalities  never  meddle  with  them.  The  opposition  to  the  Chinese 
coDies  through  politicians  and  this  class  I  speak  of.  I  never  heard  any 
business  men  opposed  to  Chinamen. 

The  Chinese  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  state.  I  have  done  work  that 
I  could  not  have  done  without  them.  If  white  men  had  l)een  here  and 
had  worked  I  could  have  done  it  ;  I  tried  to  get  white  men  to  do  this 
work  and  failed.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  great  many  white  laboring  men 
came  here  last  year  and  year  before  and  went  back  east,  but  they  went 
back  because  they  did  not  want  to  work.  White  men  are  not  generally 
loafers,  but  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  white  population  here  who 
choose  their  work.  Labor  ^is  classified.  There  is  labor  here  for  every 
jnan  in  the  state  if  he  will  work. 


VV'itnoHH  has  had 
nu  trouble  bn- 
twnon  white  and 
Chincso  except  in 
the  ooao  of  the 
Cathulie  Irish. 


CliinufKt  II  iMincflt. 
t4>  the  »tutu. 


Some  white  men 

will  choose  their 

work. 

I^abor  \H  c.laaRitled. 


James  H.  Strobridue,   engaged  in  railroad  building,  and  a   resident  in  STROBRIDOE. 
the  state  foi  twenty- seven  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


n  the  country  I 


1  wafa  superintendent  of  construction  on  the  Central  Pacific,  which  was 
started  with  white  labor.  We  wanted  several  thousand  men,  but  were 
never  able  to  get  more  than  700  or  800  white  men.  We  finally  resorted 
to  Chinamen,  at  one  time  working  fully  10,000  of  them.  The  white  labor 
was  increased  to  2,000  to  2,500,  who  were  made  foremen,  teamst«rs  and 
ho.stlers. 

The  Chinamen  were  good  laborers,  and  as  reliable  and  honest  as  other 
people — much  more  reliable  ;  they  would  not  get  drunk  and  go  away  as 
white  men  do.  They  were  furnished  to  us  by  different  compaiiies,  some- 
times Chinamen,  sometimes  white  men.  Latterly,  Sisson,  Wallace  & 
Co.  furnished  pretty  much  all  the  Chinamen  we  worked. 

Home  Chinamen  we  employed  were  unreliabh".  White  mechanics  are 
almost  always  steady  men  ;  the  teamsters  and  hostlers,  as  a  rule,  were 
not  steady  ;  and  the  white  men  working  in  the  pits  were  generally  un- 
.st^-ady.  Our  foremen  were  very  unsteady  ;  eight-tenths  of  the  foremen 
were  taken  from  the  pits,  from  shovellers  and  from  drillers.  The  class  of 
men  who  go  upon  public  works  are  rather  unsteady  men.  It  is  about  the 
same  thing  on  railways  building  in  New  England,  only  that  the  workmen 
are  a  little  more  riotous  there  than  here. 

The  Chinese  at  work  were  not  more  docile  than  white  men  ;  the  trouble 
with  the  lattei'  comes  in  when  they  are  paid  and  they  get  drunk.  Severn 
tenths  of  the  white  labor   employed,   except  mechanics,   got   drunk    and 

i  boisterous  after  being  paid.  It  was  the  rule  in  other  states  as  well,  where 
railroads  were  being  constructed.     With   white  men  we  had  no  difficulty 

I  in  getting  them  to  go  on  any  work,  rock-cutting  or  anything  else,  but 
with  Chinamen  we  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  go  on 
rock,  and  to  do  much  hard  work,  because  they  were  not  accustomed  to  it. 
The  Chinese  are  cheaper.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  them  as  laborers  in  every 

I  resiKtct.     We  get  along  with  them  with  very  little  difficulty.     If  they  had 

I  done  a  great  deal    more   work   than   they   did    I   would  have  been  better 

mtiNfied. 


Could  not  got 
white  labor.  More 
white  labor  em- 
ployed in  conac- 
quonco  of  om- 
ployiuK  Chinese. 


ChiiiOKc  reliable. 


Furnished  by 
cunipanies. 

Hoine  Chinamen 
unreliable. 


The  class  of  men 
who  Ko  on  public, 
works  are   rather 
unsteady  men. 


Hevon-tenths  of 
whit<!  labor  got 
drunk  and  boistor- 
ouH  after  being 
paid. 


Some  ditHculty  in 
KottinKChinoso  to 
Kii  on  noavy  work, 
witness  not 
wliully  satistlod 
with  them  as 
laborers. 
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IMaicnlt  to  eontnil 
lanre  bodieii  of 
whites  when  paid. 
They  go  on  BprccK. 


In  large  bodies  Chinamen  would  be  preferable  ;  it  is  difficult  to  v(,iitrnl 
large  bodies  of  white  men  after  pay-day.  They  go  on  a  spree.  Indepen 
dent  of  that  I  would  prefer  them.  There  is'  not  much  difference  Initween 
the  amount  of  work  of  a  gang  of  white  laborers  and  a  gang  of  Chinese. 
when  they  are  well  handled. 


PECK.  Charles  S.  Peck,  drayman,  and  a  resident  for  eighteen  years,  sworn  and 

examined  : 


Cleneral  opinion 
that  the  Chinese 
lukve  been  bono- 
floial,  that  what 
is  here  is  well 
enough  ;  but  that 
there  Rhould  be 
Homc  restriction 
in  the  future. 


Uouettoial  to  hnve 
the  c;hlnoso 
population  in- 
crease in  a  certain 
ratio  with  the 
white. 


Draying  and 
Chinom;  labor. 


Nothing  to  pre- 
rent  them  owning 
real  esitate. 


Our  business  is  almost  exclusively  with  the  Chinese,  perhaps  to  the 
amount  of  ?25,000  a  year.  Including  the  custom  house  draymen  the 
Chinese  perhaps  pay  $75,000  a  year.  In  dealing  with  them  we  have  found 
them  strictly  honest.  The  general  opinion  among  those  of  my  acquaintanie 
seems  to  be  that  the  Chinese  have  been  beneficial  to  the  state,  iiiid  that 
what  is  here  is  well  enough  ;  but  they  think  there  should  be  some  iiicfusuivs 
taken  perhaps  to  limit  the  immigration  in.  the  future.  Some  think  so  and 
some  do  not  ;  some  think  that  it  will  l)e  according  to  supply  and  rieinand. 
There  are  aljout  3,000  draymen  in  the  city,  and  probably  two-thirds  of  this 
number  I  have  conversed  with  and  with  whose  ideas  I  am  familial- 

If  the  Chinese  population  should  increase  in  a  certain  ratio  with  tlic 
white  population  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  state  and  country.  With  a 
population  of  1,200,000  I  think  we  could  endure  another  50,000  C'liiiiese, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  restrict  the  lutio  at  about  that  figure 
as  to  the  labor  of  the  state.  There  is  a  certain  class — the  laborinj;  class- 
which  is  op;    ^ed  to  Chinese  immigration. 

If  the  draying  was  monoiK)lized  by  the  Chinese  I  presume  those  cn^mfiwi 
in  the  business  would  find  .something  else  to  do.  I  think  the  majority  of 
those  engaged  in  doing  the  draying  business  are  of  opinion  that  we  niii 
stand  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese  here.  The  draymen  have 
union  and  I  have  heard  individual  members  e.xpress  themselves,  Imt  not 
in  geneml  discussion.  I  have  also  heard  others  express  the  oppaisite  I 
opinion,  and  a  few  that  they  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  land  they  nmy  i 
acquire  and  the  number  of  colonies  they  may  create.  I  think  tliere  are 
but  few  Chinese  who  would  venture  in  that  class  of  enterprise,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  state  would  lie  overrun  ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  getting  posse.ssion  of  the  soil  of  the  state,  as  ioiij;  ;i.s  wf 
do  not  restrict  them  in  any  way.  Everything  considered,  I  would  l)e  in  I 
favor  of  a  reasonable  restriction  in  the  number  allowed  to  come. 


I 
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Chinese  Inimigrii- 
tion  a  bunctit. 


<'hinc8f>  Ininiit 

3 Hint  ilovN  not 
lifer  very  much 
from  other  immi- 
grants of  the  xamu 
ranic  in  life. 


Alkxandkk    Campbell,    lawyer,  at  one  time  judge,  and  a   resident  nf 
twenty  yearis,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  effect  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  time  has  l»een  a  benefit  to  I 
the  whole  state,  and  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  at  the  present  tiitie  ii  I 
limiting  or  restricting  this  immigration.  I  believe  it  will  l)e  refiuiateii  | 
by  the  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

I  value  Chinamen  very  highly  as  laborers  and  as  house-servants. 
re[)08e  the  same  confidence  in  them  as  I  do  in  any  others.  I  do  not  think  I 
the  Chinese  immigrants  differ  much  from  any  other  class  of  inuiiiiu'n>ii<*j 
of  the  same  character  and  standing  as  themselves — in  the  .sair.o  vociitions,  J 


^■•■■■t*^ 
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lilt  to  control 
le.  Indcpeii- 
ence  iHjtween 
ig  of  Chinese, 


ITS,  sworn  and 


erhaps  to  the 
draymen  the 
we  have  found 
^  acquaintanit 
tate,  and  that 
some  ineasuivs 
le  think  so  and 
y  and  demand, 
ro-thirds  of  this 
familiar 
1  ratio  witli  thf 
mtry.     With  a 
)0,000  Cliinese, 
)OUt  that  tigurf 
aboring  class— 

le  those  eiifpiged 
the  majority  of 
»n  that  we  liiii 
raymeu  have  a 
selves,  l)nt  not 

J   the  opposite  I 

country. 

land  they  may 
think   there  are  I 
i-prise,  and  1  do 
there  is  nothiii*! 

as  long  !>■";  *f 

I  would  lie  ill  I 

come. 


a    resiih'nt  'ii 


sen   a  lieiietit  tol 

present  time  in 

ill    he   reL'iilatt'^  I 

luse-serviiiits. 

I  donotthinM 

of  innnisrnnit*! 

same  vociiti(>ns.  I 


Frcfors  i'tiiiieiio 
servnntB. 


Nfvur  liuil  M-en- 
aion  to  dixtniM 
wliilt'  men  in  liU 
ciiiplo.v. 

Doi'H  not  think 
tlii-ir  prest'nci" 
tciiils  to  prevent 
ininii^nition  of 
wliitcs  to  the 
stall'.    The  biiilil- 
iPK  of  nxwlH  hiiH 
Chninn  open  InrKu 
portions  of  coun- 
try for  svttleniont. 

Disintorcstcfi 

fnililio  opinion  in 
avor  of  Chinefie. 


following  the  same  line  of  life.  The  merchants,  from  what  I  hear,  as  a 
■class,  are  a  very  high-toned  mercantile  [leople.  I  prefer  Chinese  servants 
to  cny  others.  They  are  more  quiet,  they  are  more  systematic,  they  are 
vev .-  cleanly,  and  very  intelligent ;  and  when  there  was  a  press  of  matter, 
such  as  another  servant  leaving,  or  sickness  in  the  house,  when  extra  work 
was  required  to  be  done,  I  have  found  them  very  ready  to  take  their  share 
of  tliat  extra  work  ;  and  so  far  a.s  my  personal  ol>servation  goes,  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  distrust  any  of  those  who  have  l)een  in  my  employ. 
They  have  free  access  to  pretty  much  everything.  I  have  never  had  the 
least  reason  ever  to  suspect  that  they  are  under  the  intlueiice  of  any  other 
person  than  themselves.  I  contract  with  ejich  one  individually.  I  do 
not  think  their  presence  here  tends  to  prevent  the  immigiiitioii  of  whites 
to  the  state.  The  building  of  nvilrotuls  and  other  works  j)erformed  by 
Chinese  labor  has  thrown  open  large  portions  of  the  country  for  settle- 
ment, causing  immigration  to  flow  into  those  regions. 

I  think  the  opinions  of  disinterested  parties,  who  have  no  [K>litical 
objects  to  gain — the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  -are  favorable 
to  Chinese  immigration  on  a  limited  si»le. 

The  Chinese  are  a  convenience  and  a  prottt  at  the  present  time.  If 
they  were  received  and  treated  as  other  people  coming  to  these  shores, 
ray  impression  is,  from  their  natural  intelligence,  that  they  would  make 
good  citizens  as  soon  as  they  had  time  enough  to  Ijecome  actjuainted  with 
our  position. 

I  think  our  civilization  is  higher  than  theirs ;  and  in  their  morality 
and  religious  teachings  they  are  not  so  go<Kl  a.s  ours.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Chinese  a.s  a  nation  are  etjual  to  the  Americtm  j)eopJe  lus  a  lution. 

My  impression  is  that  if  you  would  give  them  a  fair  chance  tiiey  would 
assimilate ;  they  would  adopt  our  manners,  habits,  customs,  and  liecome 
republicans.  I  do  not  know  of  any  who  have  assimilated,  nor  am  I 
aware  of  any  Chinaman  who  does  not  wear,  in  part  or  whole,  his  Chinese 
costume  and  the  Chinese  queue. 

I  have  heard  of  their  attending  our  Christian  churches,  and  I  have 
seen  them  attending  the  Sunday  schools. 

My  impression  is  that  they  do  not  geneiully  learn  to  gnusf)  intelligently 
our  form  and  structure  of  government.  The  number  of  intelligent  Chinese 
compares  very  favorably  mth  the  intelligence  of  almo.st  any  other  people 
that  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  never  met  one  who  could  not  read  and 
write  his  own  language. 
The  Chinese  are  imitative  but  not  inventive. 

At  present  I  would  not  give  them  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise  ; 
their  civilization  has  not  advancefl  far  enough  for  that ;  but  I  would  give 
them  schools  where  they  could  l)e  educatetl. 

In  some  branches  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  conflict  Itetween 
American  and  Chinese  labor.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  labor 
on  this  coast ;  more  is  wantetl  instead  of  less.  Chinese  lal)or  has  per- 
forrae<l  a  very  large  part  in  the  development  of  the  state:  building  rail- 
roads, levees,  etc. 

I  think  the  opposition  to  the  Chiixese  originates  in  an  unfounded 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen,  that  they  are  to  lie  cut  out  of 
their  employments.  I  think  also  thivt  political  agitation  ha.s  arisen  out  of 
this  question. 

Cheap  labor  has  not  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  working  classes;  if  it 
I  Koes  below  a  certain  point  sufficient  to  gi^e  them  the  necessaries  of  life 
[it  may  have  a  contrary  eflfect.     Anything  in  this  country  which  tends  to 
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The  ChincH!  tut  ii 
n.itioM  not  eqiml 
to  .^nicricnn 
people. 

TliinkM  if  tlicy  Kot 
a  ctiiinc)'  they 
would  bticonte 
Kood   rcpublicunH. 


Avcnigc  intelli- 
K<'ni'<'  lui  liitfli  lis 
tliiit  of  other 
peopluH. 


Iniiliitivc  but  not 
inventive. 
Would  not  (rivo 
tlieni  the  franchfm 
but  would  (five 
them  HohiKilB. 

More  labor 
needed.    ChiiiiMe 
liilHir  liiiM  done  a 
Kxixl  work. 


OpiHMition  Hhm 
arixen  out  of  an 
unfoutidiMl 
JonloiiMy. 


Anything  that 
tends  to  aeprc- 
elate  the  stand- 
ard of  labor 
lixjurious. 
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Ooniiuunity 
would  be  Mttur 
if  the  people  were 
hoinoKeneouff. 


depreciate  either  the  standing  or  value  of  lalmr,  I  think  would  lie  injiiri 
oua  beyond  a  certain  point. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  community  would  be  l)etter  if  the  imopic 
were  rather  homogeneous  than  heterogeneous.  I  do  not  think  it  ad- 
visable for  whites  and  Chinese,  or  whites  and  Indians,  or  whites  atui 
negroes  to  amalgamate.  M;  impression  is  that  there  is  not,  either  men 
tally  or  physically,  so  great  a  difference  l»etween  whites  and  Chinese^  as 
between  the  whites  and  the  negroes.  I  have  never  visited  the  Chincst' 
quarter  to  inspect  and  examine  as  to  their  character,  conduct,  and  way  <if 
living. 

The  Chinese  ratio  of  increase  since   1860  is  not  greater  than   that  of 
whites. 


ARMSTRONG.  Edward  J.   Ahmstrono,  sworn  and  examine<l ; 


Proportion  of 
Chinese  litlganta 
In  diHtrict  oourt«. 


The  number  of  cases  iu  th)  district  courts  of  this  city  up  to  the  present 
time  is  between  69,000  and  '0,000  ;  in  the  fourth  district  court,  '28,000. 
In  that  court  there  were  twenty-nine  actions  in  which  the  Chinese  were 
defendants,  sued  for  breach  of  contract,  or  debt,  or  on  promissory  niis«s . 
for  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  one  ;  damages  for  assault,  one  ;  and  toi 
malpractice  there  were  two.  There  wore  numerous  cases  for  ejectrnt-nt 
and  occupation  of  land,  to  quit  titles,  where  Chinese  names  appeare<l. 


I 


EASTERBYi     ANTHONY  W.  Easterbv,  a  resident  in  California  for  twenty-seven  yi'ais, 
affirmed  and  was  examined  : 


Mixed  chanwtor 
of  public  opinion 
on  this  quentlnn. 


The  posit iouH  they 
fill. 


Perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  thoir 
foromen. 


The  feeling  among  the  intelligent  ]>eople  with  whom  I  have  conie  in 
contact,  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  question,  is  mixed.  Some  havf 
prejudices  against  them,  and  some  think  that  they  fill  a  position  that 
others  could  not  (ill.  I  think  their  presence  here  does  not  diminisii  the 
employment  of  whites  or  lower  their  rate  of  wages.  In  the  interior 
they  fill  the  places  of  servants,  cooks,  et<!.,  work  which  white  people 
would  not  do.  It  would  be  iniiK)S8ible  to  get  girls  to  occupy  those 
positions.  Girls  would  not  go  among  a  crowd  of  men,  farm-lalwrers,  t* 
live  there  alone  unless  they  were  married  and  with  their  husbands  ;  then 
the  climate  is  such  that  it  is  very  severe  upon  them  in  the  hot  seasons. 
All  the  farmers  that  I  have  ever  spoken  with  are  in  favor  of  haviiii; 
Chines*'  for  servants.  In  some  cases  they  use  them  as  laborers  on  the 
farm  doing  light  work,  and  where  horses  are  not  used.  They  do  not  seem 
to  understand  the  use  of  horses  as  whites  do.  They  are  faithful  and  you 
can  depend  upon  their  attending  to  their  work  without  watching  tliein. 
I  have  never  found  a  dishonest  Chinaman,  nor  have  I  ever  known  one  to 
drink  liquor.  They  are  very  industrious,  and  work  continuously.  Some 
times  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  white  labor  to  save  the 
harvest,  all  farmers  requiring  men  at  the  same  time.  After  the  harvest 
is  over,  there  is  no  more  use  for  the  hands  until  the  rain  comes,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  plow,  and  then  only  a  much  smaller  amount  is  needed. 
In  hiring  the  Chinese  you  generally  employ  a  foreman  to  get  the  amount 
of  men  you  require  ;  I  think  they  are  perfectly  independent  of  their 
foremen,  as  I  have  seen  some  of  them  leave  without  their  wish,  f  hire 
them  and  pay  them  through  the  foreman. 

7  am  an  old  farmer,  a  reclamation  and  canal  maker,  and  employer  of 
Chinese,  and  as  such  I  am  speaking  of  the  Chinese  entirely  in  reference  to 
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the  material  interest  of  the  country,  and  their  contrihutinK  t^)  our  con- 
venience and  comfort  as  hiltorers,  as  well  as  our  money-making  capacity 
with  them. 


Samtki.  H.  Dwinklle,  judge,  and  a  resident  in  San  Francisco  for  twenty-  DWINELLE. 
seven  years,  sworn  and  examinwl  : 


I  I 


lave  an   niteri'st   a.s  a 


I  have  no  monetary  interest  in  this  tjuestion. 
citizen. 

Under  some  circumstances  Chinese  immigration  .should  lie  restricted, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  lielieve  that  it  is  necessary  at  present.  If  we 
should  have  a  surplus  population  it  should  lie  limited.  The  e.\ti-eiiie 
influx  of  population— too  much  for  the  resources  of  the  country  might 
make  it  necessary  to  prevent  immigration  of  all  kind.s.  Chinese  as  well  as 
any  other.  I  think  the  proportion  of  the  white  i«i|iulation  is  liecoming 
({reuter  than  the  Chinese  population. 

In  one  sense  there  is  a  conflict  lietween  Chinese  and  wliit«'  lalMir, 
springing  out  of  the  high  price  of  white  lalior,  particulai-iy  in  regard  to 
domestics.  The  employment  of  Chinese  labor  does  not  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  white  lalM)r.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  plethora  of  lalior  on 
the  coast.  Chinese  labor  has  been  benehcial  to  the  .state.  The  railroad 
across  the  continent  and  >'arious  business  vtMitures  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  without  cheap  labor. 

There  is  a  strong  pivjudice  prevailing  among  the  laboring  classes 
agivinst  the  Chinese,  which,  1  think,  gvows  out  of  an  apjirehension  that 
the  Chinese  are  taking  their  work  from  them,  or  will  do  it  hereafter. 
This  opposition  is  confined  pretty  much  to  the  lalniring  cliusses.  Farmers 
in  the  interior  say  they  prefer  Chinese  to  white  lalior  ;  and  some  of  them 
have  said  their  crops  could  not  Vie  moved  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Chinese. 

The  testimony  of  the  Chinese  is  very  conflicting ;  they  do  n<it  stand 
the  test  of  cross-examination  any  lietter  than  any  otlier  witnes-ses. 

I  should  prefer  white  lalwr  to  Asiatic,  because  they  a.ssimilate  moi-e  to 
our  ways,  our  customs,  and  our  religion.  To  some  extent  I  am  in  favor 
of  cheap  labor,  where  we  must  have  lalnir  to  gather  our  ciops.  The 
Chinese  come  here  as  adventurers,  to  make  money.  The  people  from  the 
east  come  here  to  stay,  as  a  general  thing.  White  laborers  are  more 
desirable,  at  a  little  higher  figure  than  (Chinese  at  a  lower,  in  oui-  indus- 
tries and  mechanical  employments. 

I  think  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  city  are  opposetl  to  Chinese 

immigration,  and  from  my  observation  in  that  part  of  the  state  where  1 

have  lieen,  I  think  the  jieople  would  not  be  opposed  to  it.     The  fact  that 

[all  the  political  conventions  of  all   parties,  county,  state  and  nnnucipal, 

have  passed   resolutions  against  Chinese   inimigiution   indicates  popular 

I  opinion  on  the  subject.     The  daily  press,  I  should  judge,  is  opposetl  to  it. 

J  The  complaint  that  comes  from  the  laboring  men  should  not  lie  disre- 

llfttrded.     They  ought  to  be  heard. 


If  Micii'  HUH  a 
surpliiN  |Mi|iiila- 
liiin.  (.'liiiiLvsi; 
iiiimiKrntion 
Hliiiulil  be 
roHlri,'l(!ii  ;    imt 
ii«'fC8»M»r.v  at 
prcHPiit. 
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not  prcvoiil  oiii- 
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liuncflrlikl  III  till- 
sfntf. 


CbMR-prcjuilicc. 


Tt'Hlinioiiy  iiiiro- 
liablo. 
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Public  o|iiiiioii 
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TuoMAH  H.  Hyatt,  engaged  iii  farming,  at  one  time  Coiioul  at   Aiiiov, 
China,  sworn  and  examined  : 


iSources  of  Mio 
■Chinos)!  oiiiiKra- 
•tion. 


ao.OOO  Chinanion 
living  on  tho 
waters  of  Canton. 


£lliipplnK  coolios. 


PiratiiMl  Iniini- 
iVrants. 


Would  favor  any 
legislation  which 
would  encourage 
ImmiKration  otnor 
than  Asiatio. 

Chinese  labor  in 
rural  districts  less 
«mbarraB8inK  than 
white  labor. 


•Coolies  going  to 
Peru  went  for  15  a 
month  and  their 
board.    The  con- 
tract seemed  fair 
enough. 


The  contractor  in 
China  has  a  pow- 
«rful  hold  OTcrthe 


Witness  read  a  letter  of  his  own  which  appeared  in  tlie  Daily  Evmituf 
Bulletin   of   April  14,   1876,  entitled   "The  Chinese  question  honestly, 
philosophically,  commercially,  politically,  civilly,  impartially  and  iiidciicii 
dently  considered." 

The  Chinese  who  come  here  are  usually  of  the  lower  class,  many  of 
them  from  up  about  Canton  and  Araoy.  A  good  many  of  the  n  are  idle, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  are  sons  of  farmers  from  the  adjoining  country. 
They  come  here  to  better  their  condition.  Those  about  the  town  are 
generally  rather  a  rough,  hai-d,  loose  set,  but  back  in  the  country  anions; 
the  agricultural  population  of  China,  you  find  very  respectable,  reputiiMe, 
and  decent  Chinamen. 

At  the  time  I  was  residing  there  it  was  considered  that  there  wtTo 
80,000  Chinamen  living  on  the  waters  of  Canton,  in  their  boats.  They 
were  born,  brought  up,  married  and  died  there  in  their  boats,  and  only 
taken  on  shore  to  f)e  buried.  Then  up  and  down  the  coast  every  little 
inlet  is  filled  with  what  are  called  Chinese  pirates. 

The  departures  of  coolies  from  Amoy  and  other  parts  along  the  coa-st, 
either  went  directly  to  San  Francisco  or  to  other  ports.  They  did  not  go 
to  Hong  Kong.  Sometimes  a  vessel  goes  to  Hong  Kong  to  fill  up  the 
cargo  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  those  who  go  as  coolies  generally  go 
direct  from  Amoy.  I  know  that  very  many  coolies  were  taken  on  the 
ships  that  were  sailing  from  Hong  Kong  to  San  Francisco  but  the  j^reat 
bulk  of  them  were  engaged  all  along  up  the  coast.  A  great  many  of  the 
immigrants  from  China  come  from  the  piratical  class,  which  is  an  iinini- 
gration  we  could  do  without  very  well,  and  had  better  be  discouragerl  by 
any  proper  legislation  restricting  them  from  coming  here.  If  we  must  have 
that  population,  if  we  had  not  laljorers  enough,  let  us  send  and  get  a  better 
class — the  rural  laborers  in  the  interior;  or,  better  still,  send  and  get  the 
better  class  of  people  from  New  England  and  the  eastern  states.  Almost 
all  my  farming  business  is  done  directly  or  indirectly  with  white  laboi',  iiiul 
I  prefer  to  do  it  in  that  way;  but  in  the  busy  season  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  enough  white  lal>orers.  I  would  favor  any  judicious  legislation  that 
would  encourage  eastern  and  foreign  immigration  instead  of  Chinese  or 
Asiatic.  There  is  no  difficulty  of  white  laborers  in  our  region  of  the 
country  getting  employment ;  but  there  have  been  times  when  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  other  than  Chinese  help.  While  Chinese  labor 
would  be  very  embari-assing  to  laborers  here,  it  would  be  less  so  in  tlip 
country. 

The  ship  I  came  over  in  in  1861  brought  500  coolies  from  Hong  Kons; 
disect  to  San  Francisco.  A  coolie  is  an  employed  laborer  who  lives  on 
his  labor.  The  contracts  and  obligations  are  different  for  those  coniinj;  to 
California  than  those  going  to  the  Peruvian  Islands.  I  class  laborers  on 
canals,  farms  and  ditches  as  coolies,  not  slaves  that  I  know  of — not  peons. 
Coolies  going  to  Peru  were  taken  for  ten  years.  I  think  at  $5  a  month 
and  their  living.  The  contract  appeared  fair  enough  upon  the  fate  I 
do  not  know  of  any  coming  to  California  under  such  contracts.  I  h'*"' 
supposed  there  were  a  great  many,  but  I  never  knew.  I  have  no  know 
ledge  of  any  kidnapped  men  being  brought  to  Califoriua.  When  they 
were  constructing  the  Panama  Railroad,  they  sent  over  agents  to  enijftgi' 
Chinamen  to  come  on  and  do  that  work,  and  they  furnished  the  coolies 
with  means.  Every  coolie  has  some  tie  that  binds  him  back  to  China, 
and  he  does  not  go  and  violate  that  contract,  because  in  China  they  take 
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a  l)rother,  or  they  will  take  the  father,  or  any  of  the  fiimily,  to  make  up 
whttt  the  other  man  may  refuse  to  do,  as  st'iurity.  Tln-y  can  imprison 
the  next  of  kin  for  debt,  which  is  a  pretty  jtowerful  inHuenrt-  ii))oii  the 
Blind  of  the  (ioolipH. 

They  sell  female  children  in  China.  I  have  had  niotheiH  oH'cr  me  tlieii 
(^irl-babies  for  two  bits — twenty-Hve  cents.  Anionj^  tlw  poorer  class  tliey 
do  not  regard  girl«  an  worth  anything,  and  they  want  to  sell  thcni  or  ;{ive 
theui  away.  I  do  not  think  they  (sonsider  it  a  crime;  they  tlioiij;lit  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  child.  The  women,  although  sold  for  A-2h  or 
$30,  consider  themselves  wives.  I  do  not  think  tlicy  liave  tlie  idea  of 
degradation  that  prostitutes  have.  I  do  not  know  of  an  out-and-out  sale 
for  promiscuous  intercourse. 

I  think  the  Chinese  Government  at  the.  present  time  are  very  much 
opposed  to  their  people  going  away,  and  they  would  not  look  with  disfavor 
on  re.strictive  legislation.  The  presence  of  foreigners  in  ('liinii  is  not  so 
disagreeable,  because  they  find  it  profitable.  If  they  did  not  trade  directly 
with  us  they  would  through  Singajwre  and  other  islands  where  there  are 
English  and  Americans. 


HYATT 


i'ihiIIl'.   bcraiiw^  in 
tlial  ('(iiiiilry  Die 
iicxl  of  kill  I'liii  )h! 
iiii|irim)ncd  for 
(li'ftl. 


(iil'l-lMlllicH  Hold 
fill'  I  wo  IlitH. 


'I'llC    WIIIID'II     Mllll 

III  f-i.'>illl<l  »;«lroll- 
iiilri'  lliniiKcln'M 

IIS  Wivi'H. 


("liiicHc  (iovrrn- 

III  'III  0|i|IOHIhI    III 

1 1  rir  iK'oplu  Koiiii? 
'.wiiy.  aim  woiilii 
not  loolkOiiri'Htrii- 
tiiin  Willi (liHOn  III- 
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John  Stuart,  employed  in  the  freight  business  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam-  STUART, 
ship  Company  since  1865,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  Chinese  cannot  very  well  be  surpassed  for  integrity  and  lione.sty  in  HiKli  coiiiiMepial 
dealing.  I  have  always  found  them  very  correct,  honest,  straightforward,  ciiinoHc. 
and  reliable.  In  many  cases  I  would  prefer  to  do  business  with  their 
merchant  class  than  with  our  people.  We  have  no  ditticulty  whatever  in 
collecting  freight- money.  The  commerce  between  China  and  this  country 
varies  in  a  great  measure  ;  some  years  it  is  greater  than  othei-s,  but  for 
the  most  part  it  is  increasing. 

The  Chinese  are  as  cleanly  as  any  other  nationality  I    have  seen  come  clean, 
oif  an  American  ship ;  rather  more  so  than  otherwise.     There  is   very 
little  disease  among  them,  and  very  few  eases  of  sickness  on  the  voyage.  Vory  iiitlo 
In  conversation  with  Chinamen  they  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  opposed  '""LNisr. 
to  the  coming  of  Chinese  prostitutes. 

With  reference  to  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  in  my  opinion   it  never  J",',!lijf  „"  y"" 
will  assume  proportions  that  will  interfere  with  the  morality  of  the  state  atwumu  fomiid- 
to  any  extent.     From  100  to  200  is  the  number,  per  steamer,  arriving;  "'''''  proportions, 
and  froni  400  to  600  returning.-     There  are  regular  seasons  for  them   to 
arrive  and  to  return.     Many  of  the  coolies  that  we  have  heard  about  to- 
day are  of  the  mercantile  class.     Their  character  for  credit  stands  very 
good. 


Rev.  Martin  C.  Brih«s,  minister,  sworn  and  examined  : 


BRIGGS. 


There  are  two  classes  whose  opinions  are  entirely  diflerent  on  the  Dividiid  state  of 
Chinese  question.  The  laboring  classes,  and  more  especially  the  Irish'"*"'"''"'""' 
people  generally  in  our  community,  seem  to  be  strongly  and  violently 
opposed  to  the  Chinese  in  every  way.  The  other  class  are  persons  who 
have  some  permanent  interest,  persons  who  are  engaged  in  labor,  and  per- 
sons who  wish  to  engaj^e  in  labor,  do  not  entertain  the  same  feeling,  and 
do  not  sympathize  with  that  view.  Very  generally  the  latter  not  only 
•1"  not  wish  the  removal  of  the  Chinese,  but  they  judge  that  it  is  on  the 
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wliole  lietter  fur  tlie  state  tl^iit  they  mIiouIH  l>e  here.  Our  people  would 
prefer  whit4«  IhUh-  if  they  could  get  pentouH  who  would  Iw  quiet,  indus 
tiiouK,  tenijiemtc,  aiid  well-behaved.  They  employ  Chinese  beviiUHe  tlicjr 
are  more  docile  and  pursue  their  work  more  8teadily.  The  Hinall  farmi>rn 
ill  the  country  very  geuemlly  are  inclined  to  look  with  patience,  aiid  a 
large  majority  of  then  with  favor,  upon  the  presence  of  the  Chinene  licri' 
I  do  not  think  it  iiecesHary  at  the  present  time  to  limit  Chinesi-  im 
nii^'ation. 


i'hilifHV  (liH'llr 
iind  slviuly. 


Not  a  llllif  of  the 
JabontrM  In 
i'nltforiila  tliiit 
•ought  to  Im'  horc. 

<'lilmviiion  en- 
tirely iihi'iiil  of  III! 
4)thcri<. 


San  FttANf;iH<M»,  Novemlier  16th,  1«7<!. 

HOLLISTER.   WiLLlAM  W.  Hom.ihtkk,  fanner  and  a  reMident  in  California  for  twiiity 
four  yeai'K,  swoni  and  examined  : 

1  think  i  own  not  far  from  75,000  acres  of  land,  and  al»out  50,000  .slii>cp 
Kroiii  my  experience  in  this  stat*'  we  never  have  had  a  sufficient  aiiioiiiit 
<if  i-e!ial>le,  jiatient,  kindly  lal)or.  The  field  of  labor  is  so  enonnous  timt 
1  do  not  se>  when  the  time  will  come  when  it  shall  be  fully  filled.  .My 
opinion  is  that  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  laborers  in  California  that  oii^^ht 
to  l)e  liei-e  now.  As  tf»  the  character  of  the  labor  of  the  country  in  tlii.s 
state,  I  put  Chinamen  entirely  ahead  of  all  others  ;  there  is  no  man  who 
performs  the  lalior  of  this  country  in  a  kindly  way  to  suit,  and  d(M(s  his 
very  best  for  the  proprietor,  like  the  Chinaman  ;  I  have  never  st^tu  ii 
l>etter  laborer  any  time  in  tht?  course  of  my  life.  I  do  not  see  liow  the 
industries  of  California  can  be  jiossibly  carried  on  if  there  is  not  inorc 
labor,  inst-ead  of  less.  \  cannot  see  how  I  can  myself  carry  on  my  wmk 
as  »  farmer. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  put  a  stop  to  Chinese  immigration.  I  wouhl 
ojHsn  the  door  and  let  everybotly  come  who  wants  to  come.  The  only 
inducement  for  the  Chinaman  to  come  here  to-day  is  the  great  wages  imiil. 
I  have  never  seen  a  drunken  Chinaman  in  my  life.  The  moral  coiidition 
of  the  400  Chinese  in  our  county  is  so  good  that  there  have  been  but  Hvc 
arrests  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Two  of  them  were  dismissed  ;  two  rii.se.s 
were  for  petty  larceny.  So  much  better  does  this  immigration  coinpaip 
morally  with  other  immigration  of  the  same  class  that,  if  the  teacliin^'.s  of 
paganism  make  honest  men  as  I  find  Chinamen  to  be  I  think  of  becoiniiif! 
pagan  myself. 

As  an  average  the  Chinaman  is  not  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  whit*' 
population  in  physical  strength.  They  are  not  very  strong  men,  but  they 
are  very  earnest,  good  men.  Their  health  is  first  rate.  In  regard  t" 
cleanliness,  they  are  better  than  the  whites.  They  shame  our  population 
in  that  resjject. 

I  never  suppo8e<l  or  believe<l  that  there  was  a  particle  of  peonajii'  nr 
slavery  among  the  Chinamen  of  California  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  thcip  is 
to-day. 

I  have  never  seen  a  single  instance  where  a  Chinaman  has  desired 
own  property  and  stay.     All  they  seem  to  want  is  a  place  to  work,  and  to 
get  our  money.    They  return  when  they  get  enough. 

I  do  not  l»elieve  that  any  of  them  care  a  straw  about  the  franchise,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  a  Chinaman  is  not  just  a«  good  as  any  other  man,  so  fnr 
as  citiKenship  is  concerned.  They  perform  almost  every  kind  of  labor 
that  is  done  on  farms  or  in  the  household.  Tliey  are  not  skilled  ah 
horsemen. 


Moral  I'oiulilioii 
of  400  Chinunioii 
in  witnem'H 
county  HO  ko<kI 
only  flvi)  arroHtH 
in  a  year. 


Not  quite  up  in 
physfoal  atreuKtli 
to  white,  but 
«AmeRt,  KOixl  men. 

<Clonn. 


No  peonaK«  or 
:8lavery  ainonK 
;thoin. 


Jifevor'jiot  a 
'Chinaman  who 
denirift  to  stay. 

They  don't  care 
About  ihu  fran- 
4;h(ae. 
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I  think  I  may  have  Heen  a  few  Chinaninn  yiidurtht^  inHuoiice  of  opium, 
but  M)  far  aH  my  experience  goes  it  is  !i(>t  univcraal. 

Ak  to  proprietofH,  I  think  there  is  a  common  MMitinit-nt  and  feelinx  '" 
favor  of  the  Chinamen.  Tliey  are  a  last  resort.  They  are  the  only  tiling 
that  the  farmer  can  rely  upon  at  all.  They  iwlapt  tlieniiM'lve.s  to  all  work 
liecause  the  others  will  not  do  it  at  the  price  at  which  they  work.  The 
bummer  always  goes  against  the  Chinaman.  The  man  who  demands  l>i^' 
wagiw  is  simply  running  against  himself  ;  he  breaks  down  all  employment 
and  nobody  can  hire  him. 

The  Chinese  are  employed  as  house-servants  ;  there  is  nothing  else  to 
employ.     White  women  will  not  go  to  the  country. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  lalior  adds  to  the  wealth  of  a  country  ii 
Chinaman  adds  to  .^he  wealth  of  the  state.  He  does  not  take  any  of  it 
iiway  ;  not  a  dollar.  If  I  hire  a  man  and  [>ay  him  a  dollar,  I  get  an 
equivalent  for  that  money  in  the  labor  p«!rtormed.  If  I  am  not  u  fool, 
that  lalwr  is  worth  more  lio  nw  than  the  money  I  pay. 

The  Chinaman  is  the  l>est  man  in  California  :  he  is  honest,  truthful, 
faithful,  and  never  breaks  a  contract. 

1  do  not  see  how  the  employment  of  Chinese  can  attect  wliit«'  lalior, 
though  it  may  !)♦»  so.  The  Chinanum  opens  two  doors  to  lalH)r  where  he 
closes  one.  A  great  many  of  our  industries  would  not  have  e.Kisted  to-day 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  few  Chinamen  who  have  made  the  under- 
takings posftible.  I  think  their  presence  here  is  a  strong  incentive  for 
European  and  eastern  labor  to  come  here. 

The  railroads,  which  have  been  the  means  of  opening  up  and  settliiig  a 
vast  extent  of  territory  in  California,  could  not  have;  l)eeii  built  without 
( 'hinese  labor.  They  might  have  been  built,  but  at  such  an  expense  that 
they  would  l>e  almost  worthless.  The  railroad  has  giveii  new  life  to  the 
whole  country. 

Tjtibor  is  twice  as  high  as  what  it  is  worth  ;  it  is  a  dollar  a  day  and  boanl. 
There  is  not  an  industry  nor  a  farm  in  the  sti-te  that  will  stand  over  fifty 
(«nts.  a  day.  The  laVmrer  can  live  bettor  when  he  gets  four  bits  a  day, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  lowered,  than  when  he  works  for  three  dollars  a 
(lay  and  pays  three  dollars  for  :i  sack  of  potatoes.  A  man  can  live  on 
tifty  cents  to-d&y  just  as  well  as  it  was  ever  done,  but  it  presupposes 
honesty,  economy,  persistent  industry,  and  all  that  ;  the  virtues  practised 
forty  years  ago.  I  would  hire  an  American  quicker  than  any  other  man 
ill  the  world,  because  he  is  the  best  man  if  he  is  a  good  man.  I  hire 
Chinamen  at  $15  a  mouth,  and  I  pay  $S0  a  month  to  American  and 
the  Chinaman  are  doing  just  as  much  as  the  Americans. 

All  the  women  can  get  employment  if  they  will  work  at  prices  that 
will  justify  employment,  and  beyond  that  they  have  no  right  to  ask.  I 
expect  to  see  some  hardship  in  this  revolution  from  high  to  low  wages. 
Everybody  hivs  got  to  expect  it. 

I  have  been  part  proprietor  of  318,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the 
sUte.  The  orignal  cost  varied  from  jfl  to  $1.50,  some  few  ranches  cost  as 
hi;jli  as  $i  or  $5  an  acre. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  state  I  iiave  employed  to  some  extent 
Chinese  labor,  more  of  it  latterly  because  my  business  admits  of  it. 

The  money  paid  for  white  country  labor  goes  in  whiskey.  There  is 
more  money  wasted  in  whiskey  and  idleness  than  would  pay  the  national 
debt.  If  ever  there  was  a  country  in  the  world  given  up  to  bummcrism, 
it  is  the  state  of  California.  The  rule  is  for  American  laborers  to-day  to 
l)e  drunkards.     They  are  bummers. 

So  long  as  I  get  the   work  performed,   I    make   no  difference  between 


OltluninlliiikiliK 
not  iinlvtirmil. 


All  |ini|iricl<>rN 
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rewirl. 


No  iitlmr  I'lmw  i<i 
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'nicCliiiiitiiiikii 
UiKoH  ni)iiiiiii(iy 
»«iiy.  IU'kIvoh 
iniiro  tliiiii  III'  Ki'ln 
in  lulMir. 


Till'  (iilniiiimii 
till'  bnHt  iiiHii  ill 
C.iUfurnlu. 


Tim  Clilniiniiin 
o|M'n«  Iwii  iliHiri 
U>  lubcir  wlii'ir 
hr  rliiHi's  iiiii'. 


KiiilruiiilH  roiild 
not  liiivii  iMKin 
built  v-ithiiiit 
thi'Mi. 


Ijiilior  iwii'o  (11 
high  ns  it  Ih 
worth. 


WlUft'H. 


All  vvomuii  can 
get  iinnloynient  1/ 
tho}  will  b«  oon- 
tont   with  rciiHoii- 
ablu  waguH 


Money  paid  for 
white  labor  Ku*x> 
in  whJHk^iy. 
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The  whlt«  limn  tbo 


Cheap  lalMir  b  it 
neceaalty  uf  wHilikl 
proKTMB. 


r  for  all  men  t<> 
work. 


lloodluniH. 


American  dUin- 
ullnatlon  to  wurk. 
''ho  American 
■anU  to  live  Ity 
..Is  wita. 

Chtiuunen  live 
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known  a  China- 
man irivo  •2..W  for 
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Labor  and  cuiiital 
should  work  hnnd 
In  hand,  and  with 
reciprocal  adran- 
tage- 


Seven  h»ndrod 
Chinese  in  Santa 
Barbara  countv 
and  city.    In  the 
years  187.V76  Ave 
arrests. 


In  twoyeaisno 
Chinaman  re- 
ceived pnbll'* 
alma. 


the  muscle  of  a  hurm,  the  power  (if  n  Htenni-eiigine,  the  |)ower  of  n  Chiim 
man  or  the  power  of  u  white  man,  nr  any  other  man  employed  by  me. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  due  to  the  advent  of  cheap  lalM)r. 

I  think  the  white  man  ih  lietter  than  any  other  man. 

Labor  uhea])  enotiffh  to  juRtify  oniployiuent  in  a  necesHity  for  HiNJal 
progrem.  There  in  no  other  way  for  it.  iJnleHH  we  continue  to  reduco  Inlior 
agriculture  will  cease  to  lie  an  employment  in  this  country.  The  faniicis 
could  stand  about  912  a  month,  to  make  a  success  of  their  busincHs. 

I  think  that  all  men  ought  to  work,  and  all  women  to  the  extent  of 
their  power.     It    makes   a  man  a  better  citizen  :  tli     jhild  mon-  level 
headed,  with  less  vajfaries  in  the  brain.     They  jjrow  i.>,,iarer  ;  stnii^fhter. 
A  fair  and  e<|ual  distribution  of  mental  iii"'  nhysical  1alK>r  is  alwa^.s  liest. 

(n  regard  to  the  existence  of  hoodlums,  ^nere  are  a  great  many  emiHes 
operating  to  bring  about  this  condition  of  affairs.  Ap|)arently  the  parents 
have  lieen  getting  along  pretty  well,  speculating,  making  money,  and  iiro 
careless  alK)ut  the  education  of  their  children,  and  it  may  tie  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  common  disinclination  of  our  people  to  work.  The  Anierieiiii 
to-day  wants  tn  live  by  his  wits.  1  should  think,  fnmi  what  I  see  in  (iiii 
towns  in  th<*  country,  that  if  the  proportion  is  the  same  here  as  tlieic, 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  are  doing  little  or  nothing. 

My  Chinamen  li\e  just  as  well  as  anylsKly.  They  live  just  as  I  ilo.  I 
have  known  a  (Jliinaman  to  pay  i^'J.riO  for  a  chicken.  I  think  they  will 
have  just  what  they  want,  cost  what  it  will. 

On  lieing  recalle<l,  the  witness  filetl  a  letter  on  the  problem  of  lalxn- 
(Appendix  R  to  Joint  Coininittite  Rep.,  Ex.  I);  also  a  communication 
with  reference  to  the  criminal  statistics  of  Santa  Barbara  (Api)eii(lix 
R  to  Joint  Committ«!e  Rep.,  Ex.  2).  The  former  is  to  the  effect  tlim 
labor  and  progress  go  hand  in  hand  ;  muscle,  brains,  and  capital  must 
have  an  equitable  partnership ;  ex|)ortation  at  a  loss  is  ruinous ; 
production  liefore  commerce ;  antecedent  to  all  trade  is  lalior ;  inont  y 
not  wealth  ;  money,  a  measure  of  value  and  has  no  other  \iilue ; 
labor,  morality,  and  civilization  march  abreast ;  lalior  is  the  penalty  ue 
pay  for  civilization ;  we  'must  work  on  an  equality  with  other  nations, 
and  work  more ;  labor  is  the  ""ly  weapon  ;  capital  is  brain  and  muscle 
done  up  in  a  form  agreed  upon  by  the  world  and  cjirried  convcnienHy 
in  the  pocket ;  without  labor  capital  is  useless  ;  lalwrers  enojgli  eiust 
if  they  will  only  work  at  prices  capital  can  ;.tt'ord  to  pay ;  high-jiri(H'(i 
labor  strikes  hardest  on  agriculture,  it  makes  high-priced  products ; 
labor-saving  machines  have  not  of  late  years  cheapened  products  ;  a 
monopoly  of  muscle  demoralizing  ;  lalior  and  capital  must  lie  joined  )iy 
good-will ;  what  use  is  capital  when  labor  places  an  embargo  upon  it ' 
Cheap  labor  a  necessity  and  a  blessing. 

According  to  the  latter  exhibit  the  estimated  numljer  of  Chinese  in  Santii 
Barbara  wa«  :  in  county,  400 ;  in  city,  300.  From  December  8th,  lK7,"i  d' 
September  18th,  1876,  there  were  five  arrests  among  them,  two  for  ganililinif, 
one  being  dismissed  and  the  other  fined  ;  one  for  assault,  not  guilty  :  one 
for  petit  larceny  (stealing  fruit  from  a  garden),  fined  ;  and  one  for  dis 
turbing  the  peace,  fined.  No  Chinaman  received  public  support,  or  iii'l 
from  city  or  county  during  the  present  clerks'  terms  of  office,  over  twi> 
years. 
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Our  exchange  husiness  with  China  and  Japan  will  avtn'ago  in  tin- 
iieighl)oi'hood  of  i  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  a  yeai  ,  proliahly  ov»m- 
that.  We  sell  a  large  amount  of  exchange  to  Chinese  incrohants,  and  so 
far  aH  our  businesH  with  them  is  concerned  they  have  alwaj  s  heen  very 
straightforward  and  very  correti.  Our  husincsK  with  them  has  \«My 
materially  increased  during  the  last  live  years. 

I  think  a  large  influx  of  Chinamen  would  have  a  had  ett'ert 
people  here. 

As  servants  I  have  always  found  the  Chinese  very  honest. 

I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  extend  the  Chinese  (juarter  <)\t' 


upon  our 


the 


i'lty. 
Its  extension  has  a  depressing  effect  u|X)n  the  value  of  real  estate,  and 
drives  out  pretty  much  all  other  commercial  business  in  that  ninghborlKMxI. 
as  well  as  families.  The  Chinese  quarter  at  (me  time  used  to  be  thf  seat 
of  a  large  and  prosperous  retail  trade. 


K\cliilliK<' 
luiHlnottH  Willi 
i'liinii  and 
.liDHiii  avuriiK<'!< 
$I..VIO.OO0. 

IIIkIi  iMiiiiliitiii'lal 
iliiirnct«ir. 

Hot  a  larK<'  iiifliii 
of  ('htiiainiiii 
wiiulil  have  a  bad 
c'lriMl  nil  I  til 
wliltcx. 

lloiiKC-BcrvanlH. 
I'luloNirablu  to 
rxlcml  Chliiiwu 
(Hiurlcr;<l<'|>roHH<i« 
viiliiuof  real 
t'MlaU") ;   (\riveH 
away  wlilti'  IiiihI- 
iicHM  lioiiwN  ami 
I'aiiillii'x. 


l'\ 


John  H.  Hill,  farmer,  a  resident  in  California  since  18S0,  sworn  and 
examined  : 

1  employ  Chinese  'abor,  and  from  my  experience  I  find  them  to  l)«) 
t«m|)erate,  industrious,  n.  Kt,  and  good  laborers.  In  my  district  there 
are,  perhaps,  some  500  C  i^  vmen  employed,  largely  in  cultivating  tin-  t'liinoHi^  iiwcHmirjr 
grape  for  the  fanners.  Th  >  industry  would  have  to  be  abandone*!  if  it  n;'Vh','."^'p,i',"''""'"' 
depended  upon  whito  'fibor.  White  lalx'r  could  not  be  got  to  do  the  work 
on  the  spur  of  th'  •  iment.  Judging  from  circumstances  and  what  I 
know  I  tliink  the  opinion  of  the  ^ .ople  in  my  county  is  favorable  to  the 
Chinese. 


Thomas    Brown, 
examined  : 


cashier    ui    the    Anglo  California     Hank,    sworn    and  BROWN. 


•FoiiN  M.  HoRNBK,  farmer  and  a  resident  on  the  iMiast  t'oi'  ov(^i'  thirty  HORNER, 
years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


1  employ  any  labor  that  I  can  get,  all  nationalities,  a  great  |)ortion 
Chinese.  I  could  carry  on  my  farming  operations  without  Chinese 
labor,  '  "it  I  find  them  a  very  convenient  class  of  laborers.  The 
whole  success  of  farming  does  not  depend  upon  them.  It  is  when  we  have 
abundant  crops,  and  not  enough  help  around  without  them,  that  they  are 
convenient.  There  has  not  been  an  overplus  of  labor  in  my  neighborhood 
this  fall,  even  with  the  Chinamen.  All  who  own  property  there  employ 
them  ;  and  they  are  as  a  general  thing  in  favor  of  it.  That  arises  more 
j  on  account  of  its  reliability  than  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  In  compa- 
rison with  the  east  Chinese  labor  here  is  not  cheap. 

Throe-quarters  of  those  who  own  property  in  my  neighborhood,  would 
vote  for  Chinese  labor  if  submitted  to  them  aside  from  politics.  Some  of 
those  who  employ  Chinese  labor  think  if  it  could  be  properly  done  it  would 
be  well  to  have  restrictive  legislation. 

On  being  recalled,  the  witness  read  a  statement  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  not  taken  as  testimony. 

Tliere  are  a  large  number  of  Chinamen  unemployed  in  the  state,  some  idle 
I  all  the  time,  and  sometimes  they  are  here  in  thousands.  When  labor  is 
scarce  they  cannot  all  be  employed. 


(!mil(l  farm  with- 
out ChhiuHO,  liiit 
lliid  tlieiii  very 

(•(lIIV(^Mil-lll. 

.AMaK<'lii!rul  thiiiK 
lliiMiro|«Mly 

llol<l(!fH  in  WitlU!H»" 

(liHtrict  in  favorof 
chlnoHi'. 

In  roiii)iiiriHon 
with  I  ho  cdNl 
ClilncHC  labor  not 
ilicap. 

Throo-foiirthB  of 
IhuHO  who  hold 
proiicrty  would 
vofo  for  Chinoso 
labor. 

Homo  of  tlioKc  who 
employ  It  in  favor 
of  rostrlctlvc 
letcistatiou. 


HORNER 
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United  Stetes'fcn         '  think  it  would  be  a  beneiit  to  the  whole  United  States  to  have  thp 

have  the  ChlnoHe  Chinese  by  millions,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  if  the  proper  laws  wen- 

by  mllliong  antnmtvi 

Bcattered  over  the  entorcefl. 
country. 


MOROEN-         Max  Morgentiiau,  luauufacturer,  and  a  resident  for  twenty-seven  yeai\ 
THAU.  sworn  and  examined  : 


*J0,000,000  bogs  im- 
ported from 
Scotland  in  1875. 
Witness  manu- 
factures 12.000  a 
day. 

White  labor  wont 
away  and  had  to 
employ  Chinese. 


Cannot  compete 
with  the  east  with 
white  labor. 


The  Chinamen 
start  on  their  own 
hook  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business 
because  ma- 
chinery is  cheap. 
But  for  a  woolen 
mill  or  a  jute 
factory  h  requiren 
from  f200,000to 
1300,000  for  ma- 
chinery. 

Any  business  that 
does  not  require 
capital  and 
machinery  they 
soon  control. 


Manufacture  of 
Candles. 


No  factory  run 
but  66  per  cent. 
Koes  to  v.'hitc 
labor. 

The  unroliabililv 
of  white  men  the 
reason  he  em- 
ployed Chinese. 


Up  to  the  present 
oould  not  do  with- 
out Chinese,  but 
his  conviction  is 
tbev  would  not 
make  good 
citUens. 


There  must  have  been  imported  from  Scotland  last  year  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  million  bags.  We  manufacture,  on  an  average,  1 2,000  a  day. 
When  we  first  started  we  ordered  the  machinery  from  Scotland,  and  'vith 
it  a  cargo  of  white  people.  They  came,  but  they  left  us  ;  they  thiiught 
they  could  do  better.  In  consequence  we  employed  Chinese  lalx)!.  The 
stock  does  not  pay  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  I  would  not  put  in  another 
cent  if  I  had  $50,000,000.  I  have  found  out  that  factory-business  lieie is 
a  very  bad  business.  Any  pereon  who  is  willing  to  come  and  take  jiH  my 
stocks  and  dividends  may  have  them  to-day  for  cost. 

We  cannot  get  white  labor  to  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  goods  to 
any  considerable  extent  to  compete  with  the  east.  All  classes  buy  wherf 
they  get  the  cheapest  article. 

In  the  case  of  the  boot  business,  after  the  Chinamen  learn  that  businesys 
they  will  go  away  and  start  business  for  themselves,  the  machinery  (]oet.  not 
amount  to  much  ;  but  in  a  woolen  mill  or  jute  factory  it  requires  froni 
!$200,000  to  $300,000  to  get  machinery.  Their  starting  on  their  own 
hook  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  is  the  reason,  it  seems,  there 
is  so  much  opposi.iun  to  them  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  the  thing  is  (tarried 
on  the  Chinese  will  get  control  of  that  business.  In  our  business  it 
requires  too  much  capital  to  get  machinery.  Any  business  that  does  not 
require  capital  and  machinery  they  soon  control.  In  the  cigar  busiisftss 
we  used  to  import  every  cigar  from  the  east,  afterward?  they  were  sliipped 
from  here  east,  but  that  is  stopped  now  because  the  eastern  people  can 
work  equal  with  the  Chinese  here.  The  coming  d<»«n  in  the  price  of 
cigars  is  in  the  cost  of  the  making — in  the  labor. 

I  smarted  thu  candle  factory  with  white  labor,  and  ?ound  the  ureiit 
difficulty  was  that  there  was  not  enough  of  tallow  l)':re.  Our  factory 
turns  out  about  60,000  boxes,  and  another  factory  ab')ut  75,000  l)Oxes. 
We  import  to-doy  not  less  than  500,000  or  600,000  Iwxes,  at  an  average 
value  of  $3  a  box.  The  manufacture  of  candles  here  is  not  a  paying 
bUsinebs.  We  cannot  compete,  our  people  having  a  particular  lo\  e  for 
goods  made  outside  of  San  Francisco.  In  six  years,  I  believ^  1  liavf 
never  sold  fifty  boxes  among  our  own  people  here.  I  sell  theni  out  on 
Front  street,   and   have  a  few  mines  to  sustain  me. 

I  employ  Chinese,  but  not  all.  .  There  is  no  factory  run  on  this  coast 
but  that  you  may  say  sixty -six  per  cent,  goes  to  white  labor.  Tfc 
reason  I  employ  Chinamen  is  not  on  accou.it  of  their  cheapness  Irat 
on  account  of  the  unreliability  cf  the  white  man.  I  shouW  prefer 
white  labor  any  time.  The  eastern  manufacturer  puts  candles  oi<  the 
market  here  at  a  less  price  than  I  can.  They  do  this  to  freeze  us  out,  t« 
drive  us  away. 

I  have  more  respect  for  the  white  laboring  classes  than  I  have  for  the 
Chinese.  As  far  as  we  ha,ve  gone  we  could  not  do  without  the  Chinese 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  would  make  very  good  citizens ;  they  do  not 
intend  to  stay  here ;  they  want  to  make  a  little  money  and  go  home,  anil 
perhaps  come  back. 


mn  I'Mf^^' 


'Ml 


MOROBN  THAU 


,y-seven  years, 


A  great  many  in  the  state  are  not  opposed  to  tliem.  The  better  class 
ofjieople  are  in  favor  of  them.  There  must  be  from  4,000  to  5,000 
Chinese  employed  in  our  private  families.  T  believe  all  our  ladies,  if  they 
were  taken  from  their  employment,  would  try  and  beg  of  them  not  to 
leave  the  country,  and  they  would  say  they  could  not  get  along  without 
them.  Since  the  4th  of  July  I  have  had  about  twenty-four  girls  in  my 
house.  Out  of  that  number  about  foui'  or  five  had  to  be  carried  away.  I 
even  had  to  send  for  the  police  to  get  them  out.  Oui-  cook  would  be  so 
tletul  drunk  we  couJd  not  get  enough  to  eat.  We  are  scarce  in  girls  to-day, 
good  girls.  I  have  three  oi-  four  grown  daughters,  and  I  do  not  want  any 
Chinamen  in  n  y  house,  becau.se  I  am  not  in  love  with  them  at  all. 

About  a  mouth  ago  I  found  that  two  or  three  Chinamen  wanted  to  get 
two  hits  nior(>  a  day.  The  moment  I  got  that  notice  1  sent  to  the  intel- 
ligence office  tor  four  or  six  white  men,  offering  a  flollai-  and  a  half  a  day. 
They  came,  ai'd  l)ecause  it  was  common  work — shovelling — they  wou'd 
not  stand  it.  Before  I  would  give  a  Chinaman  a  dollar  and  a  quartei-  I 
would  rather  give  a  white  man  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  more. 

If  we  manufactured  ail  the  gocnls  that  we  consume  here,  we  should  be 
the  richest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.      I  do  not  call 
tiirin;^  manufacturing  at  all.     What  we  are  doing  here  is 
oceiiii  compared  with  what  we  import.     Another  thing   we  have  to 
tevA  with  is  the  cheap  money  in  the  east,  which  is  a  great  drawback 


'I'liB  better  cIosh 
ill  fiivor  of  them. 


Women  could  nol 
Kct  along  withoul. 
thorn. 


I  Iocs  not  care  lo 
have  Chinamen 
in  his  houiie. 


Would  rather 
ive  a  white  man 
l.oO  than  a 
'hinaman  $1.2.5 


our 
a  d 


manufac- 

rop  in  the 

con- 


DitticultieH  of 
competinK  with 
the  east. 


Stmox  If.  JoyP",  auctioneer,  and  a  I'esident   in  the  country  for  twenty-  JONES. 
four  year',  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  have  had  considerable  dealings  with  the  Chine.se  here,  and  I  have 
always  found  them  honest  in  their  dealings — amounting  to  about  a  million 
dollars.  I  never  want  to  deal  with  better  men  than  Chinese.  I  have  Chinese  honest  in 
lost  by  them,  fmt  not  a  very  large  amount ;  nnich  largei'  by  others.  Sonic 
laborers  have  built  themselves  up  as  mei-chants,  and  some  merchants  have 
been  sent  from  China  with  capital. 


t  75,000  boxes. 


William  H.  Jkssup,  match  manufacturer,  and  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  JESSUP. 
for  about  twenty-seven  years,  sworn  and  examinefl  : 

1   have  had    experience    in    the   employment    of    boys  and  girls,  and  Matelics. 

I  Chinese.     My  experience  with  boys  and  girls  is  very  unsatisfactory.    The 

boy.s  were  unreliable,  both  in  constancy  to  labor  and   in  their    conduct 

I  about  the  factory.     We  tried  them  about  a  year.      Before  hiring  Chinese 

I  hired  white  men,  and  gave  them  good  wages  from  the  hrst.     They  were 

not  .satisfied  to  take  the  rate   we  could   pay  to  compete  with   imported 

matches.     With  the  girls  I  found  more   difficulty  than   I   did    with   the 

IWs.  and  could  not  do  anything  with  them.     They  were  unreliable  and 

J  dissatisfied,    because    they  could  not    make  good   wages  from   the  first. 

I  They  could  not  get  their  minds   down  to  business.     The  next   change  I 

Imade  was  to  hire  Chinamen,  with  the  result  of  building  up   a   factory  to 

Ithe  exclusion  of  the  imported  matches.    The  Chinese  were  more  attentive 

|to  theii-  business  ;  there   was  no  fooling   or  leaving  work.     They  would 

|stay  and  work,  and  they  were  satisfied  with   the   wages  that   they  made, 

depending  all  ';he  while  on  the  facility  in  getting  along  faster,  turning  out 

Imore  work  after  a  while,  and  they  would  learii.     As  far  as   I  have  .seen 


Failed  to  be  able 
to  manage  white 
boys  and  girls. 


Mired  (.'hinumen 
and  excluded  the 
imported  matcheii. 
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Mmal  oharocter 
iit  Chinese  is  good. 
Steady, 

Clean. 

Moat  industrious 
people. 


Chinoso  had  boen 
abused. 


If  they  dressed  in 
a  different  habit 
there  would  bo 
leas  abuse. 


Certain  manufac- 
tures would  never 
hare  suooeedod 
without  them. 


the  moral  character  of  the  Chinese  is  good.  I  have  never  seen  a  steadier, 
more  cleanly  set  of  men  in  my  life  than  I  have  had  to  do  with  in  my 
manufactory.  As  far  as  I  know,  speaking  of  my  own  factory,  they  sur- 
pass the  white  laboring  class  in  cleanliness.  As  a  class  the  ChineBt;  are 
the  most  industrious  men  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  I  have  nover  si'eii  a 
Chinaman  who  I  thought  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

The  treatment  of  the  Chinese  has  been  anything  but  flattering  to  the 
conduct  of  the  whites.  I  do  not  know  what  to  attribute  this  abuse  to, 
unless  they  imagine  that  their  labor  comes  in  conflict  with  the  labor  per 
formed  by  the  Chinese.  The  origin  is  prejudice  which  probably  emanates 
from  that  cause.  I  have  met  Chinamen  dressed  in  American  fashion, 
who  were  generally  treated  Taetter.  I  think  if  they  were  to  dress  in  a 
different  habit,  there  would  be  less  of  that  abuse. 

I  have  employed  them  as  domestics,  and  have  found  them,  as  a  general 
thing,  very  good ;  and  put  the  samo>  trust  and  confidence  in  them  as  in 
other  servants.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  find  them  very  truthful. 
The  introduction  of  the  Chinese  has  had  a  very  good  efiect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  state.  Light  manufactures  would  never  have  succeeded 
here  without  the  aid  of  Chinese  labor.  I  should  like  to  see  Chinese  jm 
migration  limited. 


OLMSTED 


The  Chinese 
shipped  to  C\ibii 
and  Peru  bought 
and  sold. 


Mercantile  and 
laboring  class 
emifp'atc  to 
Pitciflc  coast. 


I^urity  o(  rela- 
tives in  China  for 
passage  money. 


The    immigration 
to  Pa«'i(lc  coast 
6onld  not  be 
forced. 


Alcoholic  drinks : 
gambling, 


William  N.  Olmsted,  merchant,  a  resident  in  China  from   1862  until 
1870,  now  of  San  Francisco,  sworn  and  examined  ; 

The  house  I  was  with  in  China  was  largely  engaged  in  the  purcha.se  and 
sale  of  merchandise.  We  were  brought  closely  .in  contact  with  various 
Chinese  merchants. 

The  word  coolie  applies  to  laborers  in  general.     It  was  used  a-s  a  term 
of  reproach  during  the  period  of  emigration  to  Peru  and  Cuba,  and  at  a 
later  period  when  they  were  shipped  they  were  known  among  the  Chinese 
themselves,  and  by  foreigners  in  referring  to  them,  as  pigs — those  men  who 
were  bought  and  sold  like  so  many  cattle — the  lowest  of  the  laboring  | 
classes.     The  classes  which  emigrate  to  this  country  are  the  mercantile 
and  laboring  classes.     A  great  many  of  them  are  poor  and  have  not  the  | 
means   to   pay  their  passage,    etc.,   but  there  are    always  to  be  f ^und 
men  in  China  willing  to  provide  funds.     The  men  who  ship  the  coolies  I 
generally  buy  passage-tickets  in  large  quantities,  upon  which  they  obtain 
a  discount — their  first  profit.     The  advances  which  they  make  are  aft«r  i 
wards  repaid  to  them,  or  agreed  to  be  repaid  to  them,  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest.      The  security  they  give  in  those  contracts  is  very  ofteu  the 
personal  security  given  by  relatives  and  friends  in  China,  and  if  there  is 
default  those  relatives  can  be  proceeded  against  in  China  to  the  extent  of  I 
fine  and  imprisonment.     They  are  generally  averse  to  subjectinj;  their  I 
friends  to  fine  and  imprisonment  on  their  own  account.  In  that  way  thev 
are  more  loyal  than  almost  any  other  people  I  have  ever  met. 

Their  being  inveighled  here  I  would  consider  an  impossibility-    Tin 
emigration  laws  in  Hong  Kong,  our  own  consular  laws,  and  our  own  lii»>j 
ought  certainly  to  put  a  stop  to  any  forced  immigre      n.     I  have  heard  of  j 
force  being  used  in  the  Portugese  colony  of  Macao  i»i  shipping  codlie.'*  t«| 
Peru  and  Cuba. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  China  is  very  small,  (jranibling  is  its  iwia  I 
mon  there  as  it  is  elsewhere.  In  Canton  I  have  known  the  (Jhinesfl 
authorities  attempt  to  suppress  it,  also  in  other  open  ports. 
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Prostitution  is  regarded  in  China  very  much  as  it  is  here.  In  Hong 
Kong  all  the  brotheln  require  a  license ;  how  it  is  under  the  Chinese 
Government  I  do  not  know. 

The  immigrants  who  are  here  mainly  come  from  Kwang  Tung  province 
— some  merchants,  some  laborers,  and  some  artisans,  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  them  agricultural  laborers.  There  is  nothing  that  is  degrading  in 
labor  in  China  or  elsewhere  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  think  immigration 
will  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  When  the  demand  ceases  the  influx  will 
cease.  Chinese  immigration  up  to  the  present  time,  I  think,  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  state.     I  think  our  trade  with  China  is  increasing. 

A  Chinaman  earning  ?4  a  month  at  home,  and  who  could  get  here 
for  $25,  I  think,  would  not  come  and  work  here  for  $12  a  month. 

The  Chinese  can  labor  here  cheapei-  than  the  white  laborer  who  has  to 
maintain  a  family.  At  the  same  time  I  think  a  great  many  whites  can 
labor  here  vastly  cheaper  than  they  are  doing.  I  think  that  a  great 
many  employ  white  labor  when  they  could  employ  Chinese,  and  pay  more 
for  white  labor,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  remuneration  for  the  product 
of  that  labor. 

There  is  a  large  floating  population  in  Canton.  1  think  there  are  very 
few  of  those  Canton  boatmen  who  come  here.  I  have  observe<l  the 
Chinaman  in  my  ordinary  every-day  walks,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are 
any  more  immoral  than  the  whites.  I  have  heard  of  their  being  addict- 
ed to  sodomy,  having  communication  with  animals,  geese,  etc.,  but  I  have 
never  heard  cases  stated  by  any  one  who  was  in  possession  of  facts.  Mer- 
chants, and  people  with  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  communicatiTig,  have 
stated  it. 

As  to  cheap  li»'.or   and  low-priced  lalwr  being  synonymous  1  do  not 

know.    Labor  may  be  cheap,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  low-priced  ;  it  may  be 

j  low-priced,  and  yet  it  may  be  very  dear.      A  Chinaman  is  not  equal  to  an 

American,  aor  will  he  ever  be  able  to  command  the  same  wages  that  an 

I  American  will. 

It  tivkes  a  Chinaman  some  time  to  acquire  our  language.  Still  ii  great 
I  many  of  them  pick  it  up  very  readily.  They  comjjete  with  Americans 
[under  the  management  of  foremen  just  the  .same  as  a  foreign  \es.sel  trad- 
I  ing  ill  China  will  employ  Chinese  crews  with  an  interpreter.  , 

The  most  of  the  Chinamen  who  come  here  return  in  a  few  years.     Tiiey 

I  may  come  back,  but  they  go  home  to  visit  their  families.     I  never  knew 

of  any  of  the  Six  Companies  being  engaged  in  any  mercantile  operations. 

II  think  the  Chinese  are  very  prone  to  resent  any  offence  offered  to  them. 
I  have  one  employed  as    a  domestic,  and  I  tind  him  as  honest  and  as 

Ifaithful  a  servant  as  a  man  could  wish  for.  I  frequently  leave  the  house 
lin  his  charge,  my  silver  and  all  quite  under  liis  control.  He  is  neat  and 
Itruthful.  I  liave  had  several  in  my  employ  and  I  find  them  all  more  or 
fless  truthful.  I  generally  have  found  them  \ery  faitiiful  and  attentive  to 
meiT  duties  ;  and  as  to  their  honesty  it  is  unquestioned.  As  to  my  per- 
bonal  knowledge  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  them  to  their  disadvantage. 
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8an  Francisco,  November  17th,  1«76. 


Rev.  Hiram 


Francis  Avery,  a  resident  in  California  for  eight  years,  sworn  iiiul  ex 
amiied  : 

Have  employed  Chinese  as  servants  and  found  them  trustworthy  and 
competent.     To  some  extent  they  displace  white  girls. 

The  witness  thinks  it  is  not  policy  to  restrict  the  Chinese  immigiiitiou 

at  the  present  time.     The   necessities  of  the  people  require  the  giiuluiil 

increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  increase  of  whites.     In  favor  of 

!!w!i!i*«?^ '™  ij    unrestricted  immigration  if  the  Chinese  do  not  get  control  of  the  country. 

migration  provid-  „i       i  i    i  i      •       ■         ■  i  i 

ed  the  Chinese  do  iShould   have    some   hesitation    in    saying    that   they    were    as   good  as 

coim^r^.'^""""""  Germans. 


In  favor  of  un- 


^.Tfttion  was  u 


MACONDRAY.  FREDERICK  W.  Macondray,  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  and  n  ifsideiit 
of  San  Francisco  for  twenty-four  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


High  uoiuuierciul 
character  of  the 
(^hincse. 


Quite  enough  of 
ttiom  here  now. 


Hober  and  indus- 
trious. 

Better  for  tlie 
c;ivilization  of  the 
state  thatit  should 
be  settled  up  with 
white  people. 


The  ImmigrantK 
not  all  of  the 
Cantonese  boat- 
men class. 


The  merchants  are  honest,  upright  and  have  a  good  reputation  tor 
integrity ;  never  lost  a  dollar  by  them  in  twenty-six  years.  Contracts 
made  with  the  Chinese  are  verbal.  Those  who  emigrate  here  are  of  the 
mercantile,  laboring  and  artisan  classes.  Their  physical  condition  is 
healthy  and  strong.  They  come  here  voluntarily  ;  some  have  come  under 
contracts  but  not  of  a  servile  nature.  Those  who  have  come  hei-c  have 
certainly  added  to  the  material  pi-osperity  of  the  state ;  but  there  are 
quite  enough  of  them  here  now.  If  the  people  did  not  employ  Chinese 
they  would  not  come  here.  The  Chinese  merchants  are  satisfied  there 
are  enough  Chinamen  here  now,  and  are  not  anxious  that  any  more  should 
come  at  the  present  time.  They  are  generally  an  educated  c-liiss.  all 
being  able  to  read  and  write.  They  are  sober  and  industrious.  It  is 
owing  to  public  opinion  that  their  presence  is  not  desirable.  Tlmre  aie 
not  as  many  white  people  here  as  it  i^  irable  t«  have.  It  is  iietter 
for  the  civilization  of  the  state  that  it  should  be  settled  up  by  white 
people.  If  more  white  people  came  here  there  would  be  no  liaini  in 
having  a  few  more  Chinese. 

The  Cantonese  boatmen  are  of  the  lower  clasnes.  Those  here  are  not 
all  of  that  class ;  they  come  from  different  districts  around  Canton.  The 
northern  Chinese  do  not  emigrate  at  al).  The  people  who  live  in  the 
boats  are  poor  and  honest,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  class  cRiled  river 
pirates. 


CASTLE.  Frederick  L.  Castle,  merchant,  and  a  i-esident  in  California  for  twenty- 

six  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


In  some  vocations  the  Chinese  are  a  Ijenefit  and   in  others  they  ai-e  a 

In  BgriciUtural       detriment.     As  workers  in  agricultural  pursuits  they  have  been  a  l>enefit 
pursuits  Chinese      ^     ..  .,  ™,         ,  ^^  ,    ,     *^  ,        .     "^    .      «  .,i    c       u 

a  bonoflt ;  but        to  the  community.     They  have  tended  somewhat  to  interfere  witti  female 

lolntM^ero  wmf^  '*^'"  ^^^^e,  and  no  doubt  the  mechanics  have  suffered  somewhat  from 

female  labor.         their  presence.     White  boys  are  employed  in  my  business  packing  teas. 

They  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Chinese.     If  the  white  l)oys  of  j 

this  town  imitated  the  Chinese,  they  could  supplement  them. 
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I  Rev.  Hiram  W.  Reed,  Baptist  minister,  sworn  and  examined : 

This  witness's  evidence  related  principally  to  tlie  evan.i^elization  of  the 
I  Chinese.  He  condemns  mi  toto  the  idea  and  practice  of  imiwrting  prosti- 
I  tutes  from  any  country.  The  moral  effect  upon  the  country  would  be 
Idecidedly  bad.  Leaving  out  the  moral  aspect  of  the  c|uestion  of  their  a  i{n.ai  inilux  uf 
limmigration,  there  is  no  objection  to  their  coming  hei-e.  If  their  immi 
[iTatiou  was  unrestricted  and  millions  came,  it  would  Ije  undesiniltle. 


la 


for  twenty- 


tiiinew 
able. 


iimlesir- 


IHknrv  Hart,  agent  in  China  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  sworn  HART. 
and  examined: 

Witness  proved  that  each  Chinaman  before  he  leaves  Hong  Kong  had  ^""  V,''!')'";""' 

jto  1)6  passed  by  the  Consul  and  each  woman  had  to  have  a  certificate,  and  konj?  withou  """' 

i  emigrants,  and  as  sailors,  gave  them  a  high  character  for  docility  and  I'lfj**'"*^  ^'"'  ^'°"' 
^airess  in  dealing. 


rs  they  area 
been  a  henetit 
e  with  female ; 
mewhat  from 
packing  teas. 
white  boysot 


^.'harles  Sonntao,  cliief  deputy  of  the   license  dejjartment,  sworn  and  SONNTAG. 
examined  : 

The  licenses  range  from  ^4  to  #151  a  quarter,  the  uniform   license  paid 
|iy  the  Chinese  being  from  $4  to  $16  a  quarter,  one  or  two  firm."  paying 
|23.50.     Among  the  prominent  white  merchants  of  the  city  the  licenses 
un  from  $40  to  fl51  a  quarter,  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done.  From  |23.()00 1« 
"he  total  amount  collecte<l    from  the  Chinese  is  between  823,000  and  f^'22t«i''fJS!^'''^ 
J24,000  a  quarter.  Chinese. 


<rs.  Anna  F.  bHiTii,  a  resident  of  the  city,  sworn  and  examined : 

In  Colorado,  witness  employed  Chinese  labor  in  ii  laundry,  and  found 
hem  honest,  truthful,  fair,  and  straightforward  in  their  dealings  ;  although 
i  servants  their  reputation  varies.  There  are  good  and  poor  among  them, 
hey  compare  favorably  with  whites,  and  in  Colorado  receive  the  same 
tages  as  white  persons.  In  a  general  .sense  the  Chinese  have  invaded  the 
omain  of  female  labor  in  this  city,  reducing  the  prices  of  their  l.il>or  and 
be  opportunity  for  them  to  get  it.     [Senator  Sargent  here  read  a  petition 

ned  by  tifty-nine  working-women  of  San  Francisco,  respecting  Chinese 
bmpetition  on  their  labor.]  The  witne.ss  admitted  that  the  condition 
"  the  working-women  and  working-men  was  deplorable  in  San  Francisco, 
>it  in  the  east,  where  there  were  no  Chinamen,  it  was  iis  IkmI  a.s  it  was 
pre.  Their  condition  is  not  caused  altogether  by  the  Chinese.  White 
bvs  and  white  girls  can  get  employment  if  they  are  desirous.  Witness 
pt  an  advocate  for  the  importation  of  Chinamen  in  droves,  and  we 
kve  no  right  to  exclude  one  race  of  people  for  the  sjike  of  building  uj» 
kother. 


SMITH. 
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pJAMiN  S.  Brooks,  lawyer,  and  a   resident  since    1X49,  attiruied   and  BROOKS, 
examined  : 

iThe  statement  of  this  witness,  as  counsel  for  the  Chinese,  is  already 
Ten ;  and  his  evidence  was  substantially  the  same  as  his  arjs^ment. 


ANTHONY 
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Oeorhe  W.  Anthony,  formerly  acting  Vice-Consul  at  Bangkok,  Hiani, 
also  acting  United  States  Consul  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  s<voru  and 
examined  : 


ChlnoiM'  equal  to 
Japanoso ;  tho 
latter  more  pro- 
greaaive. 


As  to  character,  business  capacity,  habits  and  intelligence  the  Chiiiest- 
are  equal  to  the  Japanese.  In  some  respects  they  are  superior.  I  tliink 
they  are  more  diligent,  more  assiduous,  and  seem  to  be  more  thrifty.  The 
Japanese  show  more  progressive  spirit,  an  inclination  to  adopt  oui 
customs,  our  dress,  and  our  mode  of  thinking,  our  style  and  our  acuomni<) 
dations.  To  a  certain  extent  they  have  adopted  our  international  cmieof 
laws. 


McHENRY. 


San  FRANcrsco,  November  18th,  1H7G. 
John  MoHknry,  lawyer  and  a  resident  since  1850,  sworn  and  examined. 


The  causes  of  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  may  be  many  :  one 
cause  that  has  contributed  to  it  is  politics,  men  who  desire  office  try  by 
this  means  to  get  it. 


LESSLER.        Morris  Lebsler,  who  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Bee,  counsel  for  tiie  Cliiuesf, 
to  prepare  certaiii  statistics,  sworn  and  examined  : 


-1^  H;    i 
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Tratle  in  native 
wine8. 

Gerkes's  vineyard 
produces  annually 
KW.OOO  gallons. 
California  crop 
for  187.'>.  8,000.000 
gallons  of  wine 
and  80,000  gallons 
of  brandy. 

About  400  Ger- 
mans employed  in 
Kohler  &  C'o.'s 
vineyards. 

Auger  employs 
more  *hai  half 
Chinese. 

Half  ChincM  em- 
ployed. 
Paoiflc.'ute 
1!omrio.iy  employ 
IfiOCV.neBo. 


He  proved  that  the  statistical  statements  in  reference  to  all  the  nianu 
factiires  of  the  city,  giving  the  number  employed,  both  white  and  Chinese. 
ana  the  rate  per  day  (Appendix  S  to  Joint  Committee  Rep.),  and  ai.soa  I 
list  of  bodies  (2,614)  buried  in  the  Chinese  cemetery  (Appendix  T  to  Joint  i 
Committee  Rep.)  were  correct. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of   Appendix  S  of  the  Joint  Committees 
Report,  which  appendix  was  very  voluminous  : — 

Mr.  J.  M.  Curtis,  wine  and  spirit  coraniission  agent,  of  Jack.son  street,  stat^icj 
That  from  information  I  have  had  from  the  wine-growers  personally,  the  i)lckin|i[ 
of  grapes  is  almost  done  entirely  by  Chinese  labor,  and  I  can  safely  say  tliat  ninf  , 
teen-twenticths  i)er  cent,  is  done  by  them.  Some  Chinese  are  employed  in  work 
ing  on  the  fields  or  vinebergs,  but  then  generally  in  company  with  whites  ;  the  I 
overseers  arealways  whites.  Our  native  wines  appear  to  be  steadily  but  silciitljl 
gaining  in  public  favor.  The  report  for  the  llrst  nine  months  of  ISTOshows  a  total  I 
export  by  sea  and  rail  of  561,o;«  gallons  of  California  wines  ;  the  receipts  l)eing| 
1,266,736  gallons  of  wine,  and  43,1)50  gallons  of  California  brandies. 

Mr.  Henry  Gerkes's  vineyard  is  producing  annually  about  180,000  gallons  i 
wine.    California  has  now  nearly  40,000,000  of  vines  growing,  three-quarters  i« I 
tearing  condition.    The  crop  of  1875  amounted  to  al>out  8,000,000  gallons  of  w  ,if.| 
and  probably  some  80,000  gallons  of  grape  brandy. 

Messrs.  Kohler  &  Frohling  work  up  annually  from  three  to  Ave  million  ()oiinil!l 
of  grapes  in  their  Los  Angeles  and  Sonoma  vineyards.  They  eniploy  during  thf  I 
vintage  season  from  300  to  400  hands,  mostly  Germans.  | 

Mr.  B.  E.  Auger,  of  Battery  street,  agent  for  the  Buena  Vista  Vineculturall 
Society,  states  tiiat  they  employ  at  present  sixty-five  people  ;  more  than  half  at(j 
Chinese.  I 

Mr.  John  Bach,  of  Montwmery  street,  states  that  they  employ  about  hMl 
Chinese  and  half  natives  (ARxicans  and  Indians),  all  the  overseers  being  whtel 
men.  Six  or  eight  years  ago  the  Chinese  came  down  to  Anahein,  and  they  anl 
increasing  very  much  every  year.  We  pay  them  from  ^l  to  tl.25  per  day,  »m| 
they  have  to  find  themselves. 

In  Chinatown  there  are  seventy-six  vegetable  stands  and  forty-five  niarket* 

The  Pacific  Jute  Co.  employ  at  present  450  Chinese  at  $1  per  day,  »*§ 
twelve  whites  at  from  $!{  to  94  per  day.  .  I 

Mr.  E.  Grisar,  of  the  California  Wool  Exchange,  states  that  for  herding,  washwl 
and  clipping  sheep  nothing  but  white  men  are  employed.  A  very  few  Chino'l 
are  employed,  but  only  for  minor  work.  The  Wool  production  for  laJG  is  esthintwl 
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at  52,1)00,000  pounds,  the  total  lieinn  from  1854  to  lH7tl  inclusive,  M2:i,«lS,(HW  pounds. 
California  cannot  compete  at  present  with  Australia  or  South  America  in  raisinx 
tine  wool. 

Mr.  (Jerald  Douglas,  part  owner  of  the  sheep  ranclu-  Los  tJuntos,  testilies  that 
there  are  about  12,000  ptiople  employed  to  look  after  sheep  in  the  state,  seven- 
eighths  white  to  one-eighth  Chinese,  the  average  pay  ts-ing  **I0  per  annum  and 
found. 

Mr.  Bissenger,  of  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.,  of  Sansom  street,  states  alxml  17ii,tH)(l  raw 
iK'ef-hldes  and  over  oOtt.tKM)  sheep-hides  are  coming  yearly  to  this  market  from  the 
state,  and  out  of  this  about  (iO,(JiX»  iMsef-hides  and  about  .iO,()00  sheep-hides  are 
tanned  here  in  San  Francisco,  employing  alx)ut:iOO  or  400  tanners. 

Mr.  .1.  Landsberger,  of  .Jones  alley,  tlie  largest  Champagne  manufacturer  in 
California,  states  that  he  employs  alM>ut  forty  whites  and  twenty  Chinesi-,  the 
latter  only  for  minor  purposes,  as  washing  Iwttles,  &c. 

Mr.  .1.  W.  Schaefler,  cigar  manufacturer,  of  Sacramento  street,  states  that  at 

one  time-  they  employed  only  white  iKiys  and  girls  to  make  cigars,  stri|>  tobacco,  &c. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kellogg,  of  the  San  Francisco  cor<lage  factory,  stales  that  they  at 

present  employ  about  thirty  Chinese  at  $i  per  day,  and  forty-five  white  men  at  from 

.?2.2.5  to  $4  per  day. 

Mr.  S.  I^chmann,  ,ir..  Market  street,  says  they  employ  alxml  one  Chinaman  to 
four  white  men,  the  /'ormer  receiving  SI  and  the  latter  l)et  ween  *2..i0  and  •*(  each 
per  day. 

Mr.  (Jl.  B.  Swan,  of  the  Union  Box  Factory,  testifies  they  employ  no  Chinese, 
but  seventy-five  white  men  at  182.25,  and  aVM)ut  forty-two  hoys  and  girls  at  from 
seventy -Ave  cents  to  $1.50  per  day. 

Mr.  ft.  Briggs,  of  the  Consolidated  Tobacco  Co.,  states  that  their  factory  employs 
generally  al)out  700  Chinese  at  $1..50  per  day,  alwut  seventy-live  whites  from  *1..50 
to  ii.'**  per  day,  and  alwut  1.50  Chim'se  Held  laborers  at  81  per  day. 

Mr.  Code,  fruit  and  pickle  preserver,  employs  at  present  about  fifty  Chinese  at 
eighty  cents,  and  alxmt  fifty  white  boys  and  girls  at  from  il  to  *S1.50i)er  day. 

Mr."  Sydney  M.  Smith,  of 'Cutting  &  Co.'s  fruit  and  pickle  preserving  and  cider 
factory,  states  that  they  eniploy  generally  al)out  400  Clnnese  m  summer  and  al>out 
Hi)  in  winter. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Loose,  of  the  California  Powder  works,  states  thatthecompanyemploy 
Chinese  labor  only  for  minor  purposes,  and  for  cooiiering  and  filling  cart  ridges. 

In  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  whites  only  are  employed,  at 
an  average  of  93.50  per  day  ;   bag    manufacturers,  white,    average  S1.H4  ;  Ix'd 
foniforters,  white,  tl.oO ;  bolt  and  nut  makers,  white,  $3.2.'> ;  Isiiler  makers,  white, 
*!•  bell  foundry  and  brass  works,  white,  •$2.((0;  l)ellowa  factories,  thirtv-six  white, 
eight  Chinese,  ll..50  to  *2.25  ;  barbers,  whit*,  «2.25  ;  blacking,  white,  #2.20  ;  l)elt 
factories,  white,  $2.35;  l)ox  factories  (packing),  white,  $1.25  to  .^i.iiO;  bos.  facto- 
.■ies  (paper),  white,  ?1.50  to  $3;  lx)X  factories  (tin),  white,  $1.25  to  $:<  ;  l)eds  and 
liedding,  white,  $2.50;  boxes  (fancy),  white,  •$2..50;  billiard  factories,  white,  $:i.30; 
l)ookl)inder8,  white,  75c.  to  $3 ;  bakers,  white,  $1..tO  to  *2 ;  l)rooni  and  brush  fac- 
tories, white,  75c.  to  $3  ;  Iwx  factpries  (cigar),  white,  S.5c.  to  $>'< ;  toot   and  :-ilioo 
factories,  491  white,  170  lx)ys,  351  girls,  1.970  Chinese,  oOc.  to  $;J ;  in   retail   shoe 
Htores,  700  white,  200  boys,  100  girls,  $1.25  to  $4;  blankets  and   woolens,   150 
white,   sixty  boys,   forty   girls,   700    Chinese,  90c.   to   $;l  ;   canJjes    and    soap, 
nineteen  white,  ten  hoys,  iixtv-cight  Chinese,  $1  to  $4 ;  cofTee  and  spice  mills, 
;  white,  $2  to  $3;  canned  iriiits,  1  rO  white,  thirty  lioys,  ninety  gii-is    eighty  Chi- 
nese, 80c.  to  $2.50 ;  cracl  er  /actories,  white,  $1  to  $5  ;  cordage  factories   100  white, 
twenty  boys,  thirty  Chinese,  81  to  $•» ;  color  and   white-lead   works,  white,  *1 ; 
[chair  factories,  white,  $2.20;  coppersmiths,  white,  $3.25;  cigar  mana.'acaircrs, 
IChinese,  3,115,  50c.  to  $2,75 ;  coffin  factories,  white,  *i.40  ;  coojjers,  white.  •S!2..t0  to 
I W ;  engravers,  white,  $2  to  $4  ;  H'e  works,  white,  Si.40 ;  foundries  uiid  iron  works, 
Iwbite,  $1.25  to  $4 ;  Hour  mills,  white,  *2..tO  to  $5 ;  furniture,  1,1(W  white,  nr.enty- 
limc  Chinese,  $1  to  $3.50  ;  gasfltters,  white,  ^i  to  $5;  gilders,  whiN',  -'<:12.5  ;  ^;lass- 
Iworks,  thirty  white,  twenty  l)oys,  Hve  Chinese,  -SI  to  «i ;  glove  factories,  wijile, 
1*1.25  to  .$2.75;  glue   factory,  thirty-live  white,  ten   Chinese,  -^I.IO  to  .^1.25;  gold 
lulaters,  white,  |S ;  gunpowder,  forty-five  whites,  sixty-three  Chinese,  -*l  .10  to  $2.50 ; 
jlioreeshoe    nails,   whit«,   $3.20;    iron-sheet   manufacturers,   white,    -*2..tO;    jute 
Ifactory,    twe.'ve     whites,    and    460     Chinese,    *l    to    .*1..tO  :     lead    pipes     and 
fjorks,  white,  $3.25;    mattrasses,  white,   $1.25  to  •*<;   in"  it    preservers,   white, 
S2.25;  miiTor  factory,  white,  $3.25  ;  match  fiutories,  twelve  white  men,  twenty 
mr  hoys,  twenty-five  Chinese,  $1   to  $2.75;  maccaroni  and   vermiielli,  whit^', 
-20;  marble  yards,  white,  ^.25 
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^ ,  _,   J3.25;   mucilage,   white,  .^2.2o-  nickel-platers,  white, 

S.7.T;  oakum  factory,   white,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  organ  builders,  white,  $1.25  to  $3; 


e  preservers,  thirty   white  men,  twenty-live  boys,  sixty-nine  girls,  twenty 
line  Chinese,  OOc.  to  3;  pumps,  steam,  white,  $1,.50  to  .$5 ;  paint  (chemical)  works, 
i.    a  „  „,nrketJi.  ^"Il'^*'  *2-50;  plumbers,  white,  $2  to  $4  ;  planing  nulls,  white,  ^  to  -$5 ;  paper 
*i,^I?  .Iftv   MiB"'"*.  "hite,  fl   to  $4;   provision   pi  .kers,   white,  .*2..tO;  rice  mills,   live  white, 
"  !e  Chinese,  $1.75  to  $4  ;  saw  manufacturers,  white,  m  ;  saw  tilers,  white,  $11.20 ; 
p  manufacturers,  white,  $1.25  to  $2.50  ;  safe  factories,   white,  $2..50 ;  stair- 
ding,  white,  $1.10  to  $3.50 ;  shirt  factories,   twenty-six   white  men,  eighty 
Kirls,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Chinese,  *1.10  to  $2..tO  ;  sugar  refineries, 
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white,  il.25  to  t4  ;  tooln  for  blarkHinltliH,  white,  fl.fiO  to  i|4  :  tntiikH,  etc.,  white, 
tl.lO  to  tS!.60;  tanneries,  white,  $1  to  93 ;  too!  eneravera,  white,  tSM;  type 
foundry,  white,  $3  to  95 ;  upholgterera,  white,  91.25  to  94:  wood  turiuTu, 
white,  93.25;  wire  works,  white,  93.25;  wire  Hpringo,  eight  Chinese,  twenty 
eight  white,  91.60  to  92.25. 


CiiAKLBS  D.  DouoLAB,  Corresponding  secretary  Central  Anti-Coolie  Cluli, 
eleventh  ward,  swoni  and  examined  : 


The  opinion  of  the  anti-coolie  clubs  is  that  the  Chinaman  should  lie 
prohibited  from  coming  here.     It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  amal 


'The  Chinauiiiii 
.should  bo  pro- 
hibited comintf. 

He  could  not  gamate  with  the  white  race.     His  habits,   religion,   and  traditions  liciii" 

wnalgamate  with  5.^  „  >  o       >  r- 

the^ltc  race.       different  from  ours. 


TUCKER.  Oeorok  W.    Tucker,    ship-master,    connected    with    the  Chinese   trade 

since  1851,  sworn  and  examined  : 


character  of  This  witness  spoke  highly  of  the  character  of  the  Chinese  nierclwiiits  in 
China,  and  the  behavior  of  the  Chinese  on  board  ship.  In  regard  to  tlie 
coolie  traffic  he  said  the  worst  of  them  go  to  Peru. 


UlKl 

Chinese  nior> 
chants. 


HUMPHREY,  Patrick  H.  Humphrey,  quarantine  officer  for  two  years,  and  a  resident 
of  California  for  eight  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


This  witness  denied  that  the  introduction  of  small-pox  into  San  Fra 


Uenies  that  small- 
pox introduced  by     .  1        .     i.      /^i  . 
Chinese.                CISCO  was  due  to  tlie  Chinese. 

There  should  be  n       There  should  be  a  national  law^  so  as    to  prevent  an  overplus  of  inniii- 

prevent  overplus  gration  or  any  tainted  immigrants  coming  in. 

of  (or  any  tainted) 

ImmiKration. 


BROOKS.  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks,  for  seventeen  years  agent  of  the  Japanese 

Government  liore,  and  a  resident  of  this  city,  sworn  and  examined  : 

This  witness  was  examined  before  the  Canadian  Commission,  and  liis 
evidence  will  be  found  under  its  proper  head. 
[See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  28.] 
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John  P.  Swift,  a  resident  of   San  Francisco  since  1852,  and  a  traveller 
in  Asiatic  countries,  sworn  and  examined  : 

I  consider  unrestricted  immigra.tioii  of  the  Chinese,  and  have  for  some 
years  past,  exceedingly    pernicious   and    undesirable,    and  I  think  that  is 
the  settled  opinion   of  the   intelligent   people   of  this  coast.     Those  '"ho 
oppose    restrictive    legislation    are  of    the  more  fortunate    classes  -'he 
wealthier  classes.     They  do  it  because  a  labor  element  like  this  is  a  com- 
venience  to  the  more  fortijnate  class  of  people  ;  it  makes  life  easier.    The  j 
question  of  domestic  servants  is  one  that  is  apt  to  bear  heavily  upon  tliose  1 
who  are  able  to  keep  them — that   is,  wealthy  people.     Again,  an  indus^ 
trious  element  like  this  tends  to  some  extent — that  is,  irrespective  now  of 
its  disadvantages — to  the  material  wealth  of  the  community.     The  pres- 1 
ence  of  a  perpetual  alien  element  in  a  community  is  a  great  disadvantage. 
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By  this  I  mean  an  element  that  will  always  he  alien,  not  liringing  women 
witli  them  ;  and  therefore,  the  prejudices  are  j^reat  against  them.  They 
cannot  assimilate,  so  that  the  next  generation,  and  the  one  after,  and  all 
th«  generations  will  l)e  equally  alien  and  ignorant,  without  speaking  of 
the  present  men,  the  individuals  who  happen  to  make  up  this  Chinese 
community  now. 

What  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis  said  is  true  as  to  the  strong  prejudke  of 
this  community  ;  it  is  a  fact.  It  may  be  disagreeable  ;  you  may  think  it 
it  a  pity  ;  but  it  is  human  nature  and  it  is  our  nature.  This  pre- 
judice has  grown.  It  is  ten  times  as  strong  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  In 
1852  the  Chinamen  were  allowed  to  tun.  out  and  celebrate  the  fourth  of 
July,  and  it  was  considered  a  happy  thing  ;  in  lf<62  they  would  have  l>een 
mobbeo  ;  in  1872  they  would  have  been  l)unied  at  the  stake.  This  pre- 
judice is  not  confined  to  one  party ;  it  is  found  in  all  parties.  Then  it 
degrades  our  labor  ;  it  makes  work  discreditable.  The  doctrine  so  much 
heard  of,  that  it  takes  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  workingmen,  not 
.so  much  a  point  as  they  think.  It  does  that  to  those  wlio  Krst 
come,  and,  therefore,  prevents  their  coming  ;  but  in  time  the  white 
men  settle  down.  The  tendency  is  for  them  to  settle  down  into  the 
condition  of  a  superior  class,  making  money  out  of  Chinese  labor.  The 
conditions  of  life  become  too  easy  instead  of  too  hard.  Therefore,  a 
lx)y  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  can  lieg  and  borrow,  sjKJnge,  bum  a  better 
livmg,  get  more  bread  and  butter,  and  easier,  than  in  any  country 
he  can  get  it  by  work.  In  fact  young  men  can  get  along  here  without 
lalior.  That  is  the  result  of  the  work  being  done  by  this  element ;  it 
makes  labor  disreputable.  White  men  will  not  work  any  more  ;  thoy 
do  not  want  to  work  any  more.  White  lioys  do  not  work,  and  besides 
there  is  not  a  very  good  chance  for  them  to  work.  These  Cliinese 
come  in  and  the  whities  will  not  work  with  them  ;  their  prejudice  is  so 
great  ;  and  this  prejudice  is  growing  ;  it  is  increasing.  The  influx  of 
the  Chinese  has  had  a  worse  effect  upon  the  respectability  and  dignity 
of  labor  than  slavery  had  in  the  south.  There  is  a  stronger  feeling 
here  against  the  Chinese  than  there  is  in  the  south  against  the  ne- 
groes. I  would  rather  have  negro  slavery  to-day,  for  negroes  are  born 
in  the  country  and  at  least  take  an  interest  in  it.  In  the  absence  of 
Chinese  immigration  our  manufactures  would  undoubtedly  be  set  liack, 
because  we  base  our  community  here  upon  Chinese  labor,  and  the 
transition  from  that  back  to  a  sound  basis  of  homogeneous  labor  and  a 
homogeneous  society  of  course  would  be  difficult. 

From  what  I  have  seen  while  travelling  in  Asiatic  countries,  the 
inhabitants  there  have  not 'the  slightest  idea  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment, or  any  government  except  despotism. 

As  to  a  change  in  our  naturalization  laws,  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
hecome  citizens,  I  think  the  first  one  that  got  naturalized  would  be  hange<l 
to  a  lamp-post  when  he  left  the  court-room.  Perhaps  I  am  going  too  far 
when  I  say  that ;  but  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  I  am  sure.  Their 
heing  allowed  to  become  citizens  would  not  tend  to  stop  this  feeling 
against  them  ;  it  would  increase  the  antagonism  ;  the  feeling  would  be 
intensified.  The  effect  of  giving  30,000  the  franchise  would  be  simply 
I  making  30,000  votes  for  sale. 

If  Chinamen  are  to  remain  in  the  state,  they  will  change  our  institu- 
I  tions  undoubtedly ;    our   society   will    be    changed   by  tliem ;    changes 
are  now  going  on.    The  existence  of  Chinese  in  the  state  is  utterly  incom- 
I  patible  with  anything  like  a  government  by  the  people. 

Chinamen  cannot  be  Christianized  unless  chey  are  Ixjm  here.  No 
Chinaman  imported  from  China  under  their  present  system,  to  stay  here 
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until  they  die  oi-  return  without  leproduciiig  here,  can  l>e  Christianized.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  any  Chinese  converts  at  all  unlesK  tln-v 
are  boni  and  bretl  to  our  religion. 

I  should  not  wonder,  if  the  Chinese  were  excluded,  if  in  two  or  tlirec 
years  there  would  be  a  clamor  for  them,  l)ecause  we  have  so  long  had  them  ; 
and  they  are  so  convenient  to  the  wealthy  classes  of  j)eople,  that  the 
turning  away  of  100,000  laboring  men  in  a  small  community  like  oiiis 
of  only  700,000  or  800,000  people  would  lie  temponirily  a  very  consider 
able  injury  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  state  for  the  time.  Men,  us 
a  rule,  are  very  selfish,  and  they  think  more  of  a  dollar  than  they  dn  nf 
any  principle. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  plethora  of  labor  on  the  coast.  An  unskilled 
laborer  who  conies  from  the  east  has  difficulty  in  bridging  over  tiie  tirst 
In  tboirown  lluca  three  or  five  years  before  he  will  have  learned  sufficiently  the  ways  of  the 
wTth  (^"imuucni!'"  country  to  get  a  living  by  the  advantages  of  Chinese  lalior.  Nolwdy  cuii 
compete  with  Chinamen  in  the  things  that  they  do;  no  white  labor  laii 
compete  with  them,  because  they  live  so  low.  In  that  way  they  uiidei 
work  him,  and  he  either  does  not  come  here  or  cannot  get  the  work  he 
would  naturally  tnm  his  hand  to  when  he  first  comes.  There  is  no 
inducement  for  white  men  to  come  here  and  work  at  wages  that  the 
Chinese  work  for.  It  is  a  question  of  wages.  There  is  no  room  for  any 
more  labor  except  Chinese  labor.  I  do  not  Vjelieve  you  could  get  so  nmuy 
Chinese  here  that  we  could  not  find  work  for,  and  if  they  were  gone  I  do 
not  believe  you  could  get  too  many  white  men  here. 

It  would  l)e  right  to  exclude  fi-oni  our  country  any  race  of  men  ii<;itinst 
which  we  have  a  prejudice. 

Thpse  Chinese  who  are  here  I  would  allow  to  die  and  i-eturn  home,  us 

they  will  do  in  the  course  of  time,  and  prevent  any   more  from  coiniii};. 

I  would  cut  off  entirely  a  new  supply. 

Would  absolutely       Had  it  not  been  for  the  Chinese,  we  ought,  in  the  last  five  yeais,  to 

But  for  Chinamen  ''"'^'^  doubled  our  population.     An  immense  population  came  here  la.st 

should  have  doub-  year,  but  it  stopped  dead,  simply  because  of  the  impossibility  of  the  i  ninii 


Rinht  to  exclude 
from  the  country 
any  race  against 
which  wo  have  a 
prejudice. 
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No  Idea  of 
elticenship. 


in 


Inferior  in  hoi.esly 
and  integrity. 
More  confldenic 


granta  comj)eting  with  the  Chinamen, 

I  do  not  think  Chinamen  ever  think  of  citizenship  either  at  lionie  or 
here,  or  that  they  know  what  it  is,  or  know  anything  about  it.  Tiiey  do 
not  intend  to  stay  here  Iwv^  ;  they  go  back  in  great  numbers.  If  we  liavi' 
10,000  who  come  here  in  a  year  we  have  6,000  or  7,000  going  liatk.  I 
hatl  Chinamen  employed  is  domestic  .servants  in  my  house  at  one  time, 
and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  that  the  cook,  or  the  waiter,  goes  I 
back,  and  returns  again  and  resumes  their  employment  as  much  us  three 
times  in  five  years. 

As  to  their  honesty  and  integrity,  I  think  they  are  inferior  tf>  our  i 
people  in  that  raspect.  I  can  trust  European  servants  with  more  eon- 1 
ilil  iriBhorGernum  tidence  than  I  can  trust  Chinese.  I  can  go  to  an  intelligence  office  at  am  , 
^'rhfnamen  "  ""  *^™®  *'^^  employ  an  Irish  or  a  German  woman  that  I  have  never  heard 
of,  and  put  her  in  the  house  and  go  away  at  once,  and  I  have  never  had 
a  betrayal  of  that  «!onfidence.  I  employed  Chinese  about  three  years,  iind  | 
I  cannot  positively  say  they  robbed  me. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  very  many  manufactories  were  established  i 

^ _ in  this  city  through  Chinese  labor  that  would  not  have  been  estaldish 

quonce  of  Chinese  at  present  ;  or  they  would  not  have   been  started  quite  as  quick  as  if  w I 

had  not  had  the  Chinese  labor, 
wiir^^t'would  Assuming  thai  the  white  immigration  would  have  been  no  greater 

have  been  bettor  it  is,  and  then  taking  these  additional  Chinamen,  of  course  100,000  work  I 
Chln^^*  ''*^      ingmen  add  to  the  material  wealth  ;  but  if  these  Chinamen  have  prevented  j 


Home  nianii  fu- 
tures eatabliHhed 
earlier  in  conse- 
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an  equal  nunilwr  of  white  men  from  cominj^  l)y  taking  their  plftcwt  them 
selves,  I  say  it  would  have  lieeii   better  if  we  had  not  had  the  Ciiinainen, 
and  had  had  white  men,   which   would  have  lieen  the  result  without  the 
Chinamen. 

To  stop  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  F  would  he  willing  to  ahrogate 
all  treaty  relations  between  the  United  St»vtes  and  China ;  it  cannot  Ik- 
stopped  any  other  way. 


If  lltMt'!>Miil'J 

wniiM  III'  uilliiiK 
Id  rthniKittc  III! 
triiHly  .'I'liitloiiH 
Itotwfiin  I  111' 
I'nIliMl  siiitcNiinil 
Chlim. 


Hknry  H.  Bioklow,  manager  Home  Mutual   Insurance  Company,  and  a  BIOELOW. 
resident  of  San  Fmncisco  since  1850,  sworn  and  examined  : 


men  uj^iiiust 


The  presence  of  the  Chinese  poisons  any  portion  of  the  city  where  they 
jtf).  It  increases  the  rates  of  insurance  nearly  double  ;  and  whovc  tlu'ic 
are  wash-house.s  from  one  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 

llnrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese  has  been  a  very  \exed  (jues- 
tion,  but  there  is  oidy  one  opinion  with  all  business  men,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  state.  Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  Chinese 
immigration,  on  the  gi'ound  that  it  produces  wealth  heie.  I  was  \t!ry 
much  in  favor  of  slavery  and  on  tlu-  .same  ground  that  [  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  slavery  I  am  an  advocate  for  Chinese  immigration  ;  but  it 
will  drive  away  the  white  [Mipulation  and  make  California  what  Peru  is 
to-day.  I  endorse  every  word  Mr.  Swift  .said  on  the  ground  of  our  white 
race. 

Tiiere  are  some  .5,000  or  0,000  Chinese  in  the  state  who  own  property 
and  insure  largely,  but  they  insure  eveiything,  l)oth  by  sea  and  against 
tire  ;  but  the  rank  and  file  do  not  insure  at  all,  being  merely  producers 
and  owning  nothing.  We  have  had  \ery  few  losses.  The  class  that  insure 
are  as  good  business  men  as  you  would  e.xj)ect  among  the  same  class  of 
Americans  or  Englishmen,  and  they  are  a  help  to  us.  Outside  of  these 
5,000  or  6,000,  the  others  are  peons  or  slaves,  only  our  laws  do  not  .so 
term  them.  The  same  system  is  here  that  is  in  Peru.  They  come  here 
under  contract.  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  free  in  their  labor  to  hire  or 
not  to  hire  as  white  people.  As  workers  three  Chinamen  are  about  equal 
to  two  white  men  ;  they  stick  to  their  contracts  very  well,  being  indus- 
trious. I  would  prefer  them  to  white  men  to  do  my  work  ;  you  can  count 
on  them  better,  if  you  contmct  with  the  head  men.  Their  exclusion 
from  the  coast  would  damage  us  very  materially  for  a  time.  Their  effect 
on  the  boys  and  the  agricultural  poi)ulation  here  is  very  disastrous  indeed  ; 
but  looking  at  the  interest  of  the  state,  I  do  not  know  whethei-  we  should 
look  at  that  consideration.  It  takes  the  labor  which  the  boys  would  be 
paid  to  do  out  of  their  hands,  becau.se  they  can  labor  more  cheaply  than 
l>oys  ;  and  this  makes  labor  disgraceful  in  a  measure. 

There  is  labor  for  all — cheap  labor — but  it  would  be  a  ser\'ile  labor 
like  the  Chinese  lalior  instead  of  Vjeing  free  laboi-  as  in  Illinois  and  other 
western  states. 

The  Chinese  are  very  careful  with  fire.  They  think  it  is  the  de\il,  and 
thoy  keep  him  in  due  bounds.  Where  towns  have  been  burned  up  most 
of  the  fires  originated  in  Chinese  quarters.  Any  one  going  through  their 
quarters  must  wonder  why  they  have  not  been  burned  up  long  ago.  It 
is  the  very  nature  of  the  race,  that  while  they  are  careful  with  Hre  they 
are  dirty.  They  will  have  fire  in  a  coal-oil  can  right  on  the  floor  ;  but 
they  are  afraid  of  it  and  will  lie  careful.  Yet  they  live  like  pigs.  Wher- 
ever a  wash-house  is  inserted  in  a  block  we  always  steer  clear  of  it.     For 


PoliHtiiH  I  he  plurti. 
DoubloH  rittd  of 
inHiiniiu'i!. 

Dutrii'ii'iiliil  tiilliii 

Htlltl'. 


Would  iiiaUo 
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Ho  many  tlrtm  - 
recently  hud  de- 
tilined  lo  InHuru. 


the  last  ten  yeant  and  up  to  within  the  last  year  and  u  half  the  ()hiiit')<i- 
(|uarter  has  lieen  very  free  from  tire ;  since  then  we  have  had  mo 
inany  that  wo  have  declined  to  insure  for  them.  Within  the  last  yiitr 
there  have  l>een  half  a  dozen  tires  in  Chinatown  that  have  been  cutist'd 
through  incendiaries.  The  Kre  in  Brannen  street  wtis  lit  by  hofxIluniN. 
I  know  it  iu<  clearly  tvs  1  know  anything  about  my  business.  The  prcNniie 
of  the  Chinese  makes  our  cities  liable  to  conflagration,  so  much  ko  timt 
a  great  many  companies  refuse  Chinese  insunuice  altogether.  ThtClii 
nese  create  the  hoodlums,  and  then  the  hoodlums  react  in  the  way  of 
hazard  from  tin-  In  settling  with  the  Chinese  I  have  no  trouble  ;  they 
are  keen,  of  <-  se,  to  get  the  last  cent,  but  they  are  not  unt'  .ly  so. 
They  are  a  v<  sharp  {leople.  I  know  of  several  places  being  bunud 
after  threatei>  ,  letters  were  sent. 
Haiaed  ap  «n  idle      The  presence  of  the  Chinese  has  raised  an  idle  class  among  us. 


C'hinusc  crvnti 

I^OOdlllllM. 


KIRKPATRICK  JoiiN  KiKKPATRiCK,  a  resident  in  California,  suice  1852,  and  sheriHof  nu 
interior  county  from  1861  to  1866,  sworn  and  exn  rained  ; 

Forsifpi  MliierH'  This  witness  while  i  i    iflSce  as  sheriff  enforced  the  Foreign  Miners'  liitcnsc 

forced.  Law  on  all  who  were  not  citizens,  or  who  had  not  taken  out  their  Krst 

papers  declanng  their  intention  to  become  citizens.     The  law  was  ini- 
{Mvrtially  executed  against  all,  whites  and  Chinese  alike. 


PHILLIPS. 


Chinese  ko  to 
Handwlch 
Islands  on  iitutiKn- 
able  contriu'tH. 
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prove  dotrimontal 


Chinese  do  not 
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Stephen  H.  Phillips,  formerly  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts,  miIisp 
quently  attorney-general  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  now  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco,  practising  at  the  bar,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  Chinese  come  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  upon  contracts  of  lulnir 
which  are  indefinite  and  assignable.  They  are  indefinite  as  to  the  |)iuty 
with  whom  they  are  to  be  performed  ;  they  are  indefinite  as  t  the  kind 
of  work  which  is  to  be  performed  :  and  generally  speaking,  there  are  only 
one  or  two  limitations,  such  as  that  they  shall  have  a  certain  nuuiliei'  of 
days  at  the  China  new  year,  etc.  With  that  exception  they  are  Ijoiitflii 
and  sold  out  l)ody  and  soul  to  the  person  who  employs  them.  They  hit 
bound  for  a  term  of  years  ;  I  think  it  is  ordinarily  five  years. 

There  is  a  present  necessity  for  their  labor,  but  that  it  will  ultimately 
be  beneficial  I  never  have  thought,  and  never  can  think.  Importntion 
of  cheap  lalwr  in  the  mass  I  think  tends  ultimately  to  degrade  tlie 
whole  character  of  la])or. 

It  is  notorious  that  Chinamen  by  their  ha))its  and  associations  keep 
themselves  entirely  distinct  from  other  people.  We  had  a  few  Jajiiiiiiiif 
out  there  and  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  difference  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese.  The  latter  conform  themselves  very  soon  to 
the  habits  of  the  country  in  dress,  language  and  everything.  They  mix 
right  in  and  become  citizens  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  the  Chinese;  keep 
themselves  entirely  distinct. 

In  the  Islands  there  were  aliout  2,000  Chinamen  out  of  a  populmion  of  j 
aljout  56,000. 

In  the  Islands  there  was  no  family  relation  among  them.     There  were  j 
a  few  Chinese  women,  but  very  few.    A  great  number  of  Chinese  niairied 
native  women — Hawaiians.     They  do  not  remain  there  entirely  ;  a  great  | 
many  of  them  expect  to  go  back,  and  some  few  come  here. 


T'H 


:u:j 
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I  have  Been  the  ooutniotH  alroiicly  ivferrwl  to,  iitid  it  would  lie  Honie- 
thing  like  thin  : 

"That  Ham  Wang  agi-«!«<l  to  seivi-  hoiiic  one  else  out  in  ('hiiia,  ami  to 
work  for  him  for  the  sjMice  of  Hvo  years  *  *  ♦  and  to  serve  him  well,  and 
that  he  wafa  to  have  ho  many  dollarn  a  month,  and  ho  many  dayn  at  the 
Chinese  new  year;"  and  I  think  some  of  the  latter  contnii-ts  liml  souie 
provisions  al»out  sicknesH  and  medical  rare,  liut  there  was  hanllv  any- 
thing else.  It  was  an  aHHignahle  eontraet  to  him  or  his  assigns.  There 
was  an  effort  made  liy  the  Hawaiian  government  to  annul  this  contract, 
hut  it  waa  uiiHueceHsful.  The  Legislature  has  lieen  abridging  t!ie  rights  of 
contracts  lately,  providing  that  they  should  U;  executed  with  more  form- 
ality. The  government  of  Hawaii  hevi!  spent  a  go<Kl  deal  of  numey  in 
eueouraging  the  imi>ortatioii  of  Chinese.  They  Kll  the  prisons  there  a 
),'0<kI  deal.  I  tried  eight  of  them  for  niunler  ;  convicted  five  and  hanged 
three.  One  of  them  murdered  the  French  Consul,  liy  chopping  his  heiul 
op«!u  with  an  axe  while  in  bed  ;  another  munlered  some  )KM)r  old  natives 
in  the  Island  of  Maui  and  stole  their  money. 

The  employment  of  Chinese  upon  the  sugar  plantations  there,  Itrings 
the  sugar-growing  states  of  oui-own  country  into  competition  with  Chinese 
lftl)or. 

The  Chinese  merchants  in  Honolulu  are  m<Mi  of  the  highest  respect- 
iihility  ;  men  I  should  he  glad  to  see  in  any  position  of  trust,  or  honor,  or 
anything  else. 

If  class  legislation  was  done  away  with,  and  they  were  tri'ated  the  same 
as  other  foreigners,  our  schools  thrown  open  to  their  children,  and  they 
would  come  into  our  general  system  of  government,  I  think  they  would  be 
as  good  as  any  other  people,  hut  if  they  keep  themselves  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  their  own  system  of  government  and  social  regulations,  I 
do  not  think  they  would  Ik^  a  good  element  here. 

I  think  some  of  the  discriminations  against  the  Chinese  an?  unju.st.  As 
a  lawyer,  I  think  some  of  the  legislation  against  them  will  not  l>ear 
inspection. 

Tho  planters  in  the  Islands  pay  fr<im  )$4  to  ^'^  a  month  for  Chinese 
lalior,  Hnding  everything  Imt  clothing.  They  paid  the  parties  in  China 
whatever  they  had  to  pay . 


Kiiriiiiif  riiiilriii'lM* 


tlovcrninniil  linil 
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•  'll'IIIOIll. 


Homi!  of  tho  Ii!k'*- 
latloii  iiKaiiiHt 

lllI'MI  lllljllHt. 


Till!  planti'i's  paid 
$1  to  $,ia  iiuiiitli 
III  llu;  roiiiprnilor 
III  Cliinii. 


John  R.  Coryell,    a   resident   of   the   city,  formerly  consular  clerk  in  CORYELL. 
Shanghai,  also  in  Canton,  sworn  and  examined  : 

This  witness  unhesitatingly  asserts  that  all  the  Chinese  women  with  ProBtitutos. 
one  or  two  exceptions  imported  into  California  are  prostitutes,  and  brought 
here  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  nearly  all  of  them  belonging  to  the 
boat  |>opulation  of  Canton,  considered  in  China  the  very  lowest  class.  A 
resident  in  China  for  any  length  of  time  can  easily  distinguish  them  from 
respectable  Chinese  wives.  They  are  as  distinct  lis  black  and  white.  The  Jjjjl'a'w'  imtrnth- 
chamcter  of  the  Chinese  wives  is  that  they  ai-e  chaste  ;  remarkably  so. 
A  Chinaman  prefers  to  tell  a  lie  to  the  truth. 
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Chinese  kept  out 
tho  whites. 


DcgrndiiiK  to 
labor. 


Take  tlio  inoiity 
out  of  tho  country, 


t-lilnese  so  easily 
truinod  no  uhnni'o 
to  train  steady 
,voung  whites. 


Matthew  Blair,  hay  and  grain  dealer,  and  a  re.iident  of  San  Fi-aiicisto 
for  fifteen  years,  sworn  and  exaniined  : 

This  witness,  from  the  location  of  his  place  of  l)usine8S,  V)eing  in  the 
neighborhood  where  several  industries  are  carried  on  by  Chine.se  lalmr, 
has  been  in  a  position  to  observe  the  effect  of  tliat  labor  upon  the 
white  population  of  the  city.  Among  the  industries  is  the  Mission  Woolen 
Mills,  mostly  carried  on  by  Chinese  labor.  When  the  factories  first  .start- 
ed, there  were  some  hundreds  who  came  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  Cincin- 
nati, and  other  eastern  places.  They  have  returned  because  their  phices 
were  filled  by  this  class  of  labor,  and  because  they  coidd  not  obtain  em 
ployment.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  candle  factory,  a  spring  niattre.ss 
factory,  chemical  works,  a  .soap  establislinient,  three  or  four  tanneries,  im 
oakum  factory,  and  a  trunk  and  box  factory,  the  labor  in  all  these  tnules 
being  done  by  Chinese.  If  these  Chinamen  were  not  employed  their 
position  might  be  filled  by  white  labor  from  the  east.  The  effect  of  thfir 
presence  is  degrading  to  our  lay)orers. 

Employers,  on  Iming  asked  why  they  do  not  employ  white  people,  say 
they  cannot  work  the  two  together.  That  is  one  of  the  great  ditticultie.s  ; 
the  con.sequence  is  the  Chinese  absorb  all  the  lal)or  and  .send  the  circulat- 
ing medium  out  of  the  country.  There  are  no  persons  on  tie  face  of  the 
earth  under  our  civilization  that  can  compote  with  them,  '''he  CliincM- 
are  so  industrious,  so  quiet,  and  so  easily  trained,  that  our  pcij)!*'  cannoi 
train  our  own  children.  If  we  take  an  apprentice,  iir  anythir.g  of  tliat 
kind,  they  are  so  much  more  troublesome  that  it  creates  aftoiiiig  :<!,'ainst 
our  people  and  we  discriminate  against  them  and  call  tlieni  hoo.iJuins.  :'ii(l 
have  no  respect  for  them. 


CURKEE. 


lilabilily  to  fli'c 
in  consequence 
of  thoir  carelencss. 


John  L.  Durkke,  fire  marshal,  .sworn  and  exa^nined  : 

Witness  read  a  report  from  the  fire  wardens  which  wius  subiuitted  to 
the  board  of  supervisors  A])ril  'iOtli,  IH76,  showing  the  careles.sness  nt  \\)f 
Chinese  in  that  regard,  und  reconnnending  that  an  crdinance  Iv  passed 
prohibiting  them  from  making  certain  additions  to  the  roofs  of  the  Kuild 
ings  occupied  liy  them. 

The  liability  of  the  city  to  conflagration  is  greatei-  from  their  careies-ness 
than  from  any  other  one  cause. 

Within  the  last  two  or  throe  years  there  have  been  .several  eases  '>t  in- 
cendiary tires  ;  and  tires  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Chinese  quarter. 
As  a  general  thing  they  are  not  destructive.  Mostly  all  the  proj>erty  in 
Chinatown  is  hisured.     The  merchants  insure. 


San  Fra.vcisco,  Noveml)er  Ifth.  1'^7<1 

ESTEE.  Morris    M.   Ehtee,   practising    lawyer  and    owner  o^'  farming  property, 

and  an  old  resident  in  California,  sworn  and  examine<l  : 


Injurious.  The  Chinese  population  here,  and  those  who  will  come,  are  ii\jurii)us  to 

the  liest  interests  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  They  do  not  assiniilatp 
BocuuHc  bciiiK  8i>  v'ith  our  people  ;  in  any  line  of  labor  that  they  follow  they  necess.irily 
i"!!nomicnr<?r1vc  drive  out  intelligent  white  lalwr,  and  they  do  that  for  the  reason  that  the 
out  white  labor.      Chinese  as  a  class  are  industrious  and  economical.      Their  habits  <it'  litV 
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icir  carelessness 


are  not  exactly  barbarous,  but  that  is  the  nearest  we  can  come  to  it.  Tliey 
Uve  on  what  no  white  man  can  live  upon.  They  have  no  families,  no 
cliildren  to  educate  or  to  clothe,  and  their  style  of  living  is  so  different 
from  that  of  white  people  that  they  come  in  direct  comiMtition  with  the 
v/hite  laboring  element  of  the  country.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  in 
this  city  now,  I  .-■  ippose  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  jmrsons  who  do  wash- 
iiif,',  except  Ch^'^rise,  becau.se  they  underbid  any  white  j>erson  in  that  line. 
The  same  is '.rue  of  all  other  pursuits.  Chinese  muscle  is  the  cheapest 
muscle  in  tlie  world  to-day,  and  they  have  got  more  of  it.  It  is  not  an 
intelligent  labor.  I  look  upon  the  Chinese  element  here,  so  far  as  its 
etfeet  upon  the  community  is  concernerl,  just  as  I  would  look  upon  the 
admission  of  a  large  slave  element  here.  They  have  no  interest  in  the 
conmiunity.  Every  Chinaman  comes  here  with  the  Chinese  wall  around 
him,  and  they  are  insensible  to  all  our  modes  of  life.  They  take  no  inter- 
est in  public  affairs.  They  have  a  regard,  I  think,  for  the  rights  of 
property,  probably  as  nuich  so  as  any  other  people  of  their  intelligence  ; 
but  they  have  no  notion  of  the  rights  of  liberty,  iiufl  very  little  of  life. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  this  state  some  years  sinee,  when  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty between  two  companies,  foi-  one  to  put  up  posters  offering  so  nmch 
for  a  certain  Chinaman's  life.  If  the  government  is  intended  as  a  govern- 
ment for  men,  and  not  as  a  nsere  money-making  institution,  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  class  among  us.  They  possess  none  of  the  material  that  makes 
good  citizens,  except  that  they  are  industrious  and  economical.  They 
help  the  ma  /eiial  development  of  the  country,  and  they  help  a  few  men  to 
make  money  ;  but  the  making  f)f  money  is  not  the  highest  duty  of  a 
country  ;  it  is  to  have  an  improved  society  of  good  men,  and  moral, 
elevated  classes  of  people. 

There  are  sonie  Chinamen  more  intelligent  than  othei-s,  but  they  would 
not  make  good  citizens,  any  more  than  slaves  would  make  good  citizens 
if  tl.ey  were  honest.  They  have  not  any  large  intelligence  ;  they  have  not 
any  literature  that  amounts  to  anything  :  they  have  a  little  knowledge  of 
tlie  sciences,  and  some  knowledge  of  tlie  arts  ;  they  have  no  notion  of 
Jiuisic  or  poetry,  oi'  very  few  of  the  exalted  ideas  which  distinguish 
lietween  barbarian  and  civilized  men,  except  lionesty.  In  many  matters 
they  lui\e  considerable  ingenuity.  In  some  respects  they  are  inferior  to 
the  negro,  and  in  some  i-espects  they  are  far  superior.  In  mathenmtics,  that 
is  adding  and  subtracting,  and  those  things,  they  understand  them  better  ; 
and  their  capacity  foi-  making  money  is  a  great  deal  better.  The  negroes 
of  course  have  much  finer  taste  for  music  and  for  literary  attainments 
generally.  As  to  their  morality,  there  is  no  comparison ;  the  negro  is 
vastly  more  moi-al  than  the  Chinese  here.  I  have  nevei'  seen  a  Chinese 
woman  here  wlio  is  a  moral  woman.  There  may  be  some.  As  a  race  the 
I  "egroes  here  are  more  moral.  The  Chinese  are  ((uite  as  industrious  as 
either  the  whites  or  the  uej,  -oes.  Tlie  prejudice  against  them  is  free 
intelligent  labor  agaiTist  unintelligent  lal>or. 

There  have  been  outrages  committed  on  the  Cliiiiese  iu  the  state,  and 
[there  have  been  tights  among  themselves  where  several  have  been  killed — 
|at  Los  Angeln,  for  instance—  but  I  don't  know  whether  any  one  was 
jpuuished  or  not.  Indignities  and  assaults  are  freijuent  in  this  city,  and 
[whenever  tlie  offenders  are  caught  adequate  punislunent  is  administered. 
'  do  not  think  the  good  people  of  San  Francisco,  whether  they  be  working 
le'^pk'  0-  foreigners,  have  ever  endorsed  brutality  to  the  Chinese,  becjiuse 
^hey  are  objects  of  pity  more  than  anything  else.  We  have  a  bunimer 
M«"i'  ..here;  but  the  great  mass  of  laboring  people  are  as  intelligent 
^"d  as  industrious,  and  as  enterprising  as  any  like  numlier  of  people  in 
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Public  opinion 
nccainst  furtlier 
Ininiii^ration. 


Number  under- 
estimated. 


the  world.  There  is  a  feeling  among  this  cla^  that  the  Chinese  take  tlie 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  their  children. 

Public  opinion  of  this  state,  among  thoughtful  men,  the  laboring  element 
also,  except  a  few  people  who  necessarily  use  Chinese  labor,  is  overwhelm- 
ingly against  thd  further  immigration  of  Chinese.  I  think  the  pulilic 
sentiment  is  in  favor  of  treating  those  who  are  here  kindly,  and  in  favor 
of  limiting  the  immigration. 

There  is  one  Chinese  male  adult  here  to  two  white  male  adults.  I  think 
the  number  of  the  Chinese  is  underestimated  rather  than  overestimated. 
When  one  thousand  Chinese  come  there  are  one  thousand  male  adult.s; 
when  one  thousand  white  people  come  there  are  probably  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  male  adults. 


LAKE. 


Immigration  of 
Chinese  fJiouid  be 
restricted. 


Cannot  asnimilat  c. 


Pub'  .c  opinion 
strr  .ig  ngainst 
therii. 


An  inferior  race. 


Not  truthful. 


Delos  Lakk,  lawyer,  several  times  judge,  six  years  attorney-general,  and 
a  resident  of  California  for  twenty-six  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

Witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  should  lie 
restricted,  and  the  unlimited  immigration  of  them  an  evil  to  be  deplored 
and  guarded  against. 

The  Chinese  as  a  race  are  quite  as  repugnant  to  the  white,  and  heter- 
odox to  our  people  as  the  negroes.  They  are  quite  as  objectionable  as  a 
population  as  the  negroes,  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  properly  assim- 
ilate and  amalgamate  with  the  whites. 

Among  the  intelligent  and  disinterested  people  of  California  theie  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  strong  and  overwhelming  opinion  ajfainst 
Chinese  immigration. 

If  they  were  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  did  not  assimilate 
physically,  they  would  still  l)e  an  inferior  race  socially,  but  not  legally. 
They  are  now  inferior  in  a  legal  point  of  view. 

They  are  said  to  be  a  cleanly  people. 

In  all  cases  they  do  not  receive  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  here. 

As  household  servants,  they  make  an  engagement  and  leave  very 
unceremoniously.  They  are  not  a  truthful  people  ;  their  word  not 
being  reliable. 

Outside  of  those  pecuniarily  interested  in  Chinese  labor  the  sentiment 
is  against  them. 


SCOTT. 


How  the  Indus- 
tries of  the  state 
could  have  been 
developed  with- 
out Chinese 
explained. 


Ihvino  M.  Scott,  foundryman  and  manufacturer,  and  a  resident  in  the 
state  for  sixteen  years,  sworn  and  examined  ; 

This  witness's  firm  employ  ."JSO  men  and  boys,  exclusively  white.    Tlicy 
have  their  proportion  of  labor  divided  into  six  distinct  classes  of  work  - 
blacksmiths,    boiler-makers,    moulders,   machinists,    pattern-makers,   and 
draughtsmen — all  organized.     With  the  boys  from  the  public  schools  they 
have  hod  gratifying  experience  ;  they  have  never  less  than  sixty  learninj;  | 
their  trades,  and  they  think  with  those  boys  they  can  meet  the  (lucstinu  I 
of  cheap  labor  in  any  shape,  form,  or  way,  i\nd  meet  it  intelligently,  and 
make  a  good  citizen  of  the  boy,  teach  him  a  ti-ade,  so  as  to  be  self- 
dependent,  a  producer.     The  common  sense  of  the  boy  is  appealed  to;  ii| 
he  is  a  l)ad  boy  he  is  not  wanted  ;  if  he  is  a  good  boy  he  wants  to  stay  i 
It   takes   four   years  to    learn  a  branch    of    the    trade.     Other  ti';'.dos.| 
similarly  circumstanced,  by  adopting  the  same  rule,  could  have  (leveloii«l 
the  industries  of  the  slate  without  Chinese  aid.     Among  the  Jnlioriiifl 
classes  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  that  the  immigration  of  lli«j 
Chinese  should  be  restricted. 
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Edward  D.  Wheelbk,  judge,  and  an  old  resident  of  California,  swoni 
and  examined : 

Witness  thinks  that  public  opinion  probably  favors  a  restricted  iimni-  Uostiiutoii  im- 
gration  in  preference  to  an  absolute  and  total  exclusion  of  Chinese  coming  '"'k"""'*"'"- 
to  this  coast  hereafter. 

They  never  will  assimilate  with  our  population  here;  the  matter  has  Cannot ossimilato. 
been  decided  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.    They  still  retain 
tlieir  peculiar  costume,  and  follow  their  original  national  habits  in  matters 
of  food  and  mode  of  living.     They  are  not  politically  ambitious.     In  the 
district  courts  the  Chinaman  is  fully  protected,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases.     The  negro,  before  he  was  given  the  ballot  in  this  state,  showed  no 
disinclination  to  assimilate  with  our  white  people  as  the  Chinese  have 
always  shown,  although  the  negro  was  not  a  voter.     The  reason  it  is  ,v  inrKcr  nmnbor 
desirable  to  limit  Chinese  immigration  is  that  a  limited  number  can  be  '''^"srorous. 
easily  managed  and  controlled  ;  whereas  a  greater  influx  would  liecome  a 
very  troublesome  and  dangerous  element.    A  small  percentage  of  China- 
men here  is  desirable.     If  the  naturalimtion  laws  were  open  to  them  they 
would  all  become  naturalized.     They  are  not  a  healthy  element  in  our  To  cMfrunohise 
body-politic,  and  if  they  were  enfranchised  it  would  be  the  worst  of  evils.  f.^HX  ^^^  ""'''" 


the  sentiment 


resident  in  tlie 


John  Rogers,  Rear  Admiral  in  the  navy,  sworn  and  examined  : 

No  country  can  attain  secure  prosperity  except  its  prosperity  be  founded 
upon  a  population  identical  in  its  interests  with  those  of  its  rulers. 

After  a  short  apprenticeship  the  Chinese  can  well  ami  cheaply  manu- 
facture all  our  goods,  run  all  our  machines,  sow  and  reap  all  oui-  fields, 
supply  the  places  of  all  our  domestic  servants.  They  can  supplant,  l)y 
their  cheap  labor,  the  more  expensive  American  or  European  workman  in 
every  branch  of  industry.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  build  up  a  state  of 
society  such  its  existed  in  the  southern  states  before  the  rebellion. 

In  Java,  in  Singapore,  and  in  Tartary,  tlie  Chinese  are  unquiet,  and 
occasionally  they  inspire  alarm. 

They  can  come  to  California  more  cheaply,  and,  according  to  their 
standard,  more  commodiously,  than  the  American  or  European  iinmigiants, 
and  when  here  they  can  supplant  them.  A  certain  miinlier  annually 
iiiight  be  allowed  to  come,  so  that  when  from  these  are  subtracted  those 
who  return  there  would  remain  no  inordinate  increase. 

In  China  the  foreign  merchant  employs  only  Chinese  woi'knien,  undej 
the  direction  of  Chinese  or  foreign  superintendents,  paying  much  higher 
wages  to  the  laborer  than  a  Chinese  employer  would  give  for  the  same 
service.  The  servants  in  European  houses  in  that  country  are  Chinese, 
and  they  are  paid  nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  Chinaman  would  pay  them. 
Thus  the  rights  and  advantages  of  emigration  with  lal)or  from  one 
cnuniry  to  the  other  are  not  reciprocal. 

Our  blue  flannel  and  woolen  stockings  are  made  in  California  better  than 
they  can  be  made  for  the  same  price  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
if  Chinese  labor  comes  here  without  restraint,  no  reason  is  apparent  why 
ihe  success  in  these  articles  might  not  attend  other  similar  productions, 
and  California  thus  become  the  great  manufacturing  centre  of  the  United 
Wutcs,  and  ultimately  starve  the  operatives  of  our  eastern  cities  or  flrive 
theni  to  Asiatic  wages  and  conditions  of  life.  Americans  thus  re(luce<l 
would  be  unfit  for  the  elective  franchise,  and  hence  would  arise  domestic 
political  complications. 
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The  United  States  is  interested  in  this  Chinese  question ;  it  is  the ; 
(luestion  between  Asiatic  labor  and  American  labor. 

A  Chinaman  is  clever,  astute,  and  pos8e.sses  all  the  advantages  of  a  good 
workman.  He  comes  here  single,  and  even  if  married  his  expenses 
would  be  a  very  small  proportion  compared  with  the  expenses  of  an 
American  citizen.  The  Chinaman  does  not  get  drunk,  and  he  can  work- 
on  Monday  as  well  as  on  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

As  to  miscegenation,  Aggassiz  has  written  the  result  of  his  observa 
tions  in  Brazil.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are  the  most  mixed  race 
in  Europe,  and  they  are,  politically,  behind  the  other  races.  Tlie 
intermingling  of  different  ethnological  divisions  is  an  injury. 

If  there  had  been  no  Chinese  this  state  would  have  grown  up  witli  a 
white  population  exclusively,  and  would  have  grown  exceptionally  fast 
owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  gold  and  silver. 

As  far  as  the  people  in  China  have  been  trying  the  experiment  with 
other  races,  we  find  that  where  the  white  race  mingles  with  a  different 
color  it  is  a  deterioration. 

No  doubt  Chinese  labor  has  developed  the  industry  of  the  state  to  an 
enormous  extent ;  but  sometimes  a  man  climbs  up  a  ladder  to  a  certain 
height,  and  then  he  finds  it  convenient  to  kick  it  away.  Now,  while  I 
would  not  absolutely  kick  the  ladder  away,  I  would  not  climb  any  liif,'her. 
I  would  not  increase  the  Chinese  immigration.  I  should  limit  it ;  it 
should  not  be  left  unlimited.  I  would  not  turn  away  the  Cliiiifst' ;  I 
would  protect  thein  and  give  them  security,  as  much  security  as  the  wliite 
man,  except  the  vote.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  a  mixed  taoe 
should  be  enfranchised. 

The  growth  of  California  has  lieen  stimulated  excessively  by  Chinese 
labor.  If  it  would  arrive  to  the  same  condition  without  Chinese  labor  it 
would  not  be  quite  so  pleasant  to  the  white  man,  for  the  white  man  i,'ets 
drunk  and  strikes  ;  but  it  would  be  more  healthy,  and  not  nearly  so  far 
advanced. 

If  you  sent  the  Chinese  away  now  you  would  ruin  a  great  many  people. 
Without  increasing  the  numl)er  of  Chinese  from  this  point,  let  there  lie 
white  development. 

They  come  principally  from  Hong  Kong. 


BLAKESLEE.  Rev.  Samukl  V.  Hlakkslee,  orthodox  Congregational  minister,  acting' 
editor  of  Thf  Pacific,  and  a  resident  in  the  state  since  1849,  .sworn 
and  examined  : 
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From  my  travels  and  residence  in  this  state,  I  believe  the  moral  and 
religious  effect  of  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  is  very  destructive  and 
degrading.  Their  presence  here  excludes  a  large  white  immigration,  and 
is  exceedingly  demoralizing  to  the  present  white  population.  It  renders 
labor  contemptible.  The  work  of  Christianizing  them  does  not  begin  to 
equal  the  power  of  demoralization  and  unchristianizing  influences  atfeetini; 
our  population.  I  travel  7,000  miles  and  converse  personally  with  about 
20,000  persons  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  average  of  public  opinion  nf 
the  people  of  this  sttite  is  strongly  opposed  to  them. 

Whatever  affects  the  laboring  interests  of  the  country  affects  the  whole 
country  ;  anything  that  comes  in  competition  with  them  affects  us  lus  a 
people  most  seriously.  I  believe  that  the  influx  of  the  Chinese  will  affect 
laborers   very   adversely.      A  great  deal    of    the  looseness  of  morals  is  j 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  our  good  laboring  classes  cannot  very  well  secun; 
homes  of  their  own.  A  man  can  hardly  iiiarry,  if  he  is  poor,  and  secure 
for  himself  a  home  in  this  country  as  a  general  thing. 

lu  comparison  our  morals  are  much  inferior  to  New  York  ;  we  aie  very 
immoral.  Tlie  number  of  places  for  assignation  or  prostitution  are  much 
greater  here  than  in  New  York  ;  our  Sunday-carousing,  drinking  ila.sses 
are  much  greater  ;  and  our  swearing  class,  our  open,  lM)astful,  rurtian  class 
is  much  greater  here,  and  it  is  increasing  ;  our  stay-at-lioine  class  of 
people  much  less  ;  and  there  are  more  who  spend  their  e\enings  in  rough 
places.  The  Chinese  element  has  a  strong  influence  in  bringing  alwiut 
tins  state  of  things.  Our  boys,  to  a  great  extent,  like  to  wander  through 
the  streets  where  the  Chinese  are,  and  tlie  police  tell  me  they  find  the 
Chinese  women  entice  boys  of  eight  years  of  age  into  their  hou.ses  for 
nothing.  The  police  of  Sacramento  fretjuently  find  boys  eight  years  old 
.in  bed  witli  Chinese  prostitutes. 

The  Chinese  are  generally  industrious,  and  as  laborers  are  skilful  in 
everything  where  there  is  no  requirement  of  intellect.  Directe<l  by  intel- 
ligence they  are  good.  They  come  in  conflict  with  every  branch  of  labor. 
There  is  nothing  that  an  American  can  do,  where  no  inventive  genius  is 
demanded,  but  what  the  Chine.s<  can  do  it  as  well.  They  come  in  com- 
p<itition  in  all  labor. 

The  labor  market  is  not  crowded  Init  the  particular  demand  for  our 
pi'esent  civilization  is  crowded. 

If  the  Chinese  were  restricted  so  that  no  iiioi-e  should  come,  and  then 
allow  those  who  are  here  gnulually  to  go  away,  there  would  l»e  more  and 
more  call  for  white  labor,  and  white  labor  would  be  reputable. 

The  large  land  holders  could  not  cultivate  unless  thay  had  inferior 
laborers  like  negroes  of  the  south,  like  the  Chinamen,  and  like  the  '•bum- 
ming "  white  men.  If  the  Chinese  went  out  of  the  country  the.se  large 
tracts  of  land  would  be  broken  up  into  150-acre  farms,  and  the  land,  in- 
stead of  being  inifioverished  as  it  is  gradually  getting  now,  would  \te 
restored  much  of  its  richness. 

The  Chinese  are  diflerent  in  religion,  ditterent  in  taste.s,  ditt'erent  in 
habits,  diflerent  in  their  clannish  attachments,  diflerent  in  their  race  pre- 
judices, and  essentially  diflerent  in  their  language.  In  all  these  thing" 
they  are  kept  separate,  and  always  will  be  distinct.  They  can  nevei- 
assimilate  and  become  homogeneous.  We  have  got  to  be  homogeneous  or 
else  we  are  ruined.  You  could  not  elevate  the  Chinese  by  giving  them 
the  ballot.     They  despise  our  civilization,  and  are  proud  of  their  own. 

Whenever  the  American  comes  in  contact  with  a  lower  class  he  goes 
down  towards  the  lower  class  ;  he  may  elevati;  the  lower  cla.ss,  but  he  will 
lower  himself.  The  most  degi-aded  people  on  the  earth  are  American 
people  who  wander  among  the  Southern  Pacitic  Islands  among  the 
Indians. 

Through  the  gospel  we  have  Americanized  about  ")00  (,'hinese  out  of 
alx)ut  239,000  who  have  come  here.  If  they  are  not  restiicted  they  will 
continue  to  increase  until  they  become  a  va.st,  di.stinct,  powerful  bo<ly  in 
our  midst.  They  have  converted  hordes  of  Americans  and  made  them 
abandoned  creatures. 

The  proportion  of  prostitution  among  the  Chinese  is  immensely  greater 
than  among  the  whites.  As  a  race  they  are  immensely  more  licentious 
than  the  Americans. 
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James  P.  Dambron,  lawyer,  and  a  resident  in  the  state  since  1849,  sworn 
and  examined  : 


Ethnology. 


Superiority  of  the 
Caucasian. 


Confucius  an 
■  exception. 


Chinese  langu 
-difficulty  of 
learning. 


Kl' 


Not  more  than 
300  scholars  in 
China  who  can 
read  the  classics. 


Why  China  has 
not  progressed. 


Mankind  is  divided  into  four  different  groups.  First,  the  black  ;  next, 
the  red  ;  next,  the  brown,  and  last,  the  white.  Modern  scientists  have 
gone  on  and  divided  mankind  into  twelve  classes,  or  twelve  ditt'ereut 
groups.  The  iirst  the  Papuans  ;  second,  the  Hottentots  ;  third,  tlif 
Kaffres  ;  fourth,  the  negroes  ;  fifth,  Australians  ;  sixth,  Malayans  ; 
seventh,  Mongolians  ;  eighth.  Arctics  ;  ninth,  Americans  ;  tenth,  Dra- 
vidians  ;  eleventh,  Nubians ;  twelfth.  Mediterraneans — named  as  tliev 
ascend.  ['  \e  witness  here  read  an  article  on  ethnology  from  the  Pojuil/ir 
Science  Monthly,  vol.  4.] 

The  earliest  civilization  known  to  us  is  that  of  Egypt,  which,  perhap.s, 
was  borrowed  from  China ;  and  from  this  foundation  it  is  commonly  said 
all  modem  civilizations  are  derived. 

Theodore  Parker,  speaking  of  the  Caucasian  race,  says  :  "  The  Gnu 
casian  differs  from  all  other  races  ;  he  is  humane ;  he  is  civilized  and  pro 
grosses.  He  conquers  with  the  head  as  well  as  with  the  hand.  It  is 
intellect  after  all  that  conquers,  not  the  stiength  of  a  man's  arm.  Tlie 
Caucasian  has  been  often  master  of  the  other  races  ;  never  their  slave. 
1^8  has  carried  his  religioii  to  other  races,  but  never  takes  theirs.  In 
history  all  religions  are  of  Caucasian  origin.  All  the  great  limited  form.s 
of  monarchies  are  Caucasian ;  republics  are  Caucasian.  All  the  f?ieat 
sciences  are  of  Caucasian  origin  ;  all  inventions  are  Caucasian  ;  literature 
and  romance  come  of  the  same  stock.  All  the  great  poets  are  of  Cau- 
casian origin.  Moses,  Luther.  Jesus-Christ,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Pytha 
goras,  were  Caucasian.  No  race  can  bring  up  to  memory  such  celebrate<l 
names  as  the  Caucasian  race.  The  Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  i.s  an 
exceptioii  to  the  rule.  To  the  Caucasian  race  belong  the  Arabian,  Per 
sian,  Hebrew  and  Egyptian ;  and  all  the  European  nations  are  descen- 
dants of  the  Caucasian  race." 

In  regard  to  the  Chinese  language  a  recent  work  gives  the  number  of 
characters  in  the  language  at  about  52,325,  which  does  not  include  all 
the  technical  characters,  and  the  dilRculty  of  learning  the  languas^e  pre 
vents  the  masses  from  ever  learning  it.  Therefore,  they  remain  ignorant. 
and  it  leaves  its  literature  in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  devote  their  life 
time  to  study.  More  time  is  consumed  by  the  Chinese  student  in  tlie 
mastering  the  written  language  than  is  given  in  other  countries  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  liberal  education,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  over 
300  scholars  in  China  who  can  read  the  classics.  The  masses  are  all 
educated  in  the  rudiments,  so  that  they  know  a  few  characters,  and  can 
make  a  few,  but  to  them  the  classics,  which  comprises  a  large  number  of 
books,  they  cannot  read  or  understand  any  more  than  if  they  were 
written  in  Arabic  oi-  Hebrew.  A  merchant  may  understand  the  characters 
of  his  tra-de,  but  may  not  be  able  to  read  any  other  books ;  and  tlii.< 
reason  is  assigned  by  some  writers  why  China  has  not  made  any  pro>;res5 
in  the  last  few  thousand  years. 

The  total  population  of  the  human  races  amounts  to  about  1,350,000  OOO, 
About  150,000,000  Ijelong  to  the  woolly-haired  races,  and  nhout 
550,000,000  belong  to  the  Mongols,  and  about  the  same  to  the  Mcditcr 
ranean  races.  These  two  races  are  the  most  highly  developed,  ftii'  sur 
passing  all  other  human  species  in  numl)er8  of  individuals.  The  rolativf 
number  of  the  other  ten  remaining  species  fluctuates  evory  year,  and  that 
according  to  the  law  of  development — the  survival  of  *.he  fittest.  In 
the  struggle  for  life,  the  more  highly  developed,  the  more  favored  and  | 
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larger  groups  of  persons  possess  the  positive  inclination  and  the  certain 
tendency  to  spread,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  and  smaller  groups, 
which  must  give  way. 

Thus  the  Mediterranean  or  Indo-Gernianic  species  have,  by  means  of 
higher  development  of  their  brain,  surpassed  all  other  races  and  species  in 
the  struggle  for  life,  and  have  already  spread  the  net  of  their  duniinion 
over  the  whole  globe.  The  Mongolian  species  is  the  only  one  that  can 
successfully,  in  any  respect,  compete  with  them.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  they  have  met  face  to  face  on  the  virgin  .soil  of 
Califoniia.  These  hardy  Mongolians,  with  their  peculiar  civiliaition, 
have  met  us  at  the  Golden  Gate,  and  have  begun  the  contest  for  the 
ascendency.  The  large  numbers  here,  and  the  constant  increase  arrivin<^ 
daily,  and  the  nearness  and  accessibility  to  the  hive  they  swarm  from, 
have  alarmed  the  whites  of  California  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  well 
they  may  be  alarmed.  To  increase  their  numbers  here  would  make 
this  country  an  Asiatic  colony  It  is  beyond  (luestiou  they  can  compete 
with  the  whites  in  almost  all  branches  of  industry.  They  are  willing 
to  work  more  hours  and  live  on  less,  li\e  on  what  a  white  laborer 
would  starve  on,  the  white  man  being  a  flesh  eating  animal.  To  throw 
open  the  country  to  their  immigration,  and  foster  and  encourage  it  as  we  do 
the  European,  would  in  a  few  yeai-s  mean  to  be  overrun,  so  that  the  white 
man  would  have  to  emigrate,  or  l)egin  a  war  of  races.  Learned  ethno- 
logists have  shown  that  any  race  of  people  whose  average  heads  do  not 
exceed  a  brain  capacity  of  over  eighty-five  cubic  inches  are  not  capalile  of 
a  free  form  of  government ;  that  there  is  no  instance  in  their  history  that 
they  evser  have  attempted  it.  The  average  of  Chinese  and  American 
negro  is  about  eighty-two  to  eighty-three  cubic  inches  of  bi-aiii-capacity, 
while  the  Indo-Germanic  race  reaches  an  average  as  high  a.s  ninety-two  to 
ninety-six  cubic  inches  of  brain  capacity,  and  some  going  as  high  as  1  "J.') 
cubic  inches. 

Not  having  the  brain  capacity,  they  never  can  attain  the  high  position 
of  being  free  men  and  using  the  ballot  wisely  and  honorably  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  and  purest  men  to  oilice  to  rule  and  govern  them,  but  would 
look  upon  it  as  something  put  into  their  hands  by  which  they  might  make 
a  few  dollars  at  the  risk  of  liberty  and  huiuan  progress  ;  and  such  a  class 
of  voters  are  dangerous  to  republics,  and  th>3ir  inunigratiou  should  be 
looked  upon  with  disfavoi-  by  all  tiue  lovers  of  freedom  and  pi-ogress,  for 
it  is  a  hard  struggle  to  preserve  a  free  form  of  government  e\en  with  the 
highest  type  of  the  Indo-Germanic  races.  It  has  heretofore  proven 
a  failure,  for  there  are  a  vast  number  of  them  that  fall  below  the 
average  of  eighty-five  cubic  inches  of  brain  capacity  ;  and  as  wf]  have 
already  reduced  the  average  below  that  of  England  or  (iermany,  it  may 
endanger  the  cause  of  liberty  and  free  government  to  introduce  any  more 
of  the  inferior  races.  Science  has  shown  that  the  brain  capacity  of  any 
animal  is  determined  by  the  volume  of  its  bniin.  The  Gorilla  has  about 
forty-five  cubic  inches  of  brain,  while  the  lowest  of  the  negro  or  human 
race  is  not  less  than  about  sixty-three  cubic  inches,  while  the  negro  of  the 
United  States  rises  to  eighty-two  inches ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  mix- 
ture with  the  whites,  as  there  are  but  few  pure  African-blooded  negroes 
in  this  country.  This  raises  them  to  the  average  of  the  Chinaman, 
while  the  average  of  the  Anglo-American  rises  to  ninety  cubic  in- 
ches, the  English  to  ninety-six  cubic  inches.  The  facial  angle  of  the 
I  Gorilla  is  at  an  angle  of  40°,  while  the  negro  rises  to  85"  and  the  white 
race  to  95°. 

As  the  Chinese  arrived,  thousands  of  years  ago,  to  the  height  of  their 
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brain  capacity,  they  will,  like  the  Indian,  who  is  a  Mongolian,  .suffeicxtcr 
mination  rather  than  change  their  mode  of  life  and  adopt  western  civili- 
zation. As  they  are  an  inferior  race  to  the  white  man  in  hniin  eapacitv, 
it  perhaps  would  be  as  well  to  let  him  remain  where  he  is,  and  encDiiiiij^'o 
trtide  and  friendly  relations.  As  they  have  a  deep  love  for  theif  ii\\)i 
country,  let  them  remain  where  they  are,  being  of  a  different  type  and 
a  different  civiliisation.  As  no  two  races  can  live  together  on  f(|uiil 
terras,  and  not  amalgamate,  nature  has  placed  its  mark  in  color  and  oiliu'. 

All  naturalists  will  tell  you  that  every  species  is  protected  by  ntitiiii- 
in  its  color  or  its  odor,  or  something  of  that  kind.  It  is  useless  toi  a 
government  to  attempt  to  remove  it,  for  nature  has,  in  its  wisdom,  niadc 
certain  distinctions,  and  placed  certain  safeguards  around  the  .Anjfln- 
Saxon  race  that  it  never  has  amalgamated  with  the  inferior  races,  l)ut  in 
all  their  emigrations  have  carried  their  families  with  them,  while  tiie 
Latin  races  have  amalgamate^!,  and  we  see  the  effect  on  the  races  in  the 
United  Stat<'s  and  South  American  states — anuilgamation  with  infcii<ir 
races.  Their  offspring  generally  inherit  all  the  vices  of  the  superior  races. 
and  but  little  of  their  virtues. 

As  they  are  of  less  brain  capacity,  falling  Itelow  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  averages  from  ninety  to  ninety-six  cubic  inches  of  brain  matter. 
while  the  Chinaman  falls  below  eighty-tive  cubic  inches  of  brain  nnitter, 
to  preserve  the  harmony  of  society  it  will  perhaps  be  the  best  to  dis- 
courage their  immigration.  If  they  could  l)e  confined  to  the  reclaiiuin); 
of  tule-land  and  its  cultivation,  and  to  the  growth  of  rice,  silk  woi'ins. 
and  the  manufacture  of  silks,  they  would  V)e  an  advantage.  The  admis 
sion  of  the  Chinese  immigration  would  not  be  so  dangerous  if  they  were 
restricted  in  certain  classes  of  labor ;  but  the  moment  they  set  foot  on  the 
soil  they  have  a  right  to  enter  into  any  branch  of  business.  They  fiener- 
ally  select  that  which  pays  the  best  and  easiest,  thus  depriving  a  (•crtair. 
class  of  laborers  of  employment,  who  are  forced  to  seek  a  living  by  |)nis- 
titution,  which  debases  them  and  destroys  their  usefulness  as  wives  and 
mothers,  for  the  poor  white  women  have  to  work  for  a  living.  Wiudiiuji, 
sewing,  cooking,  and  nursing  are  always  open  to  them,  which  attord.s. 
ready  employment  to  the  unfortunate  who  are  forced  to  seek  a  livinj;  as 
menials  and  servants.  This  last  resort  of  the  unfortunate  and  jioor  is 
rapidly  being  monopolized  by  the  Chinamen,  and  if  they  could  speak  the 
English  language  readily,  would  drive  out  all  competition  be^'ore  tlieni. 
They  take  the  places  in  the  factories,  where  the  labor  of  the  poor  Itovs 
and  girls  might  be  utilized,  throwing  them  on  the  streets  to  jjrow  up 
in  idleness,  to  be  hoodlums. 

The  reversionary  tendency  and  the  unfortunate  of  all  races  Inne  a 
large  supply  of  this  kind  of  labor  that  have  to  l)e  provided  for  as  cheap 
laborers  or  supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  fill  it  up  with  cheap 
labor  of  another  race  is  unnatural  and  unjust.  It  at  once  disor<;aiiizes 
society,  engenders  an  ill-feeling  between  the  two  different  races,  for  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  whites  will  feel  that  their  places  are  taken  tVoiii 
them  and  given  to  another  race,  when  they  might  be  able  to  earn  an 
honest  living,  however  humble  ;  that  they  are  unable  to  compete  witk 
the  hardy,  economical  Chinaman,  who  has  no  family  to  supjiort,  no  chil- 
dren to  educate,  and  no  taxes  to  pay,  no  churches  to  contribute  to,  and 
no  God  to  worship,  who  are  cold  and  selfish,  almost  destitute  of  feelings 
of  sympathy  or  charity,  intent  on  making  money,  that  they  may  return  I 
to  their  native  land  ;  like  a  swarm  of  busy  ants,  coming  with  nothing, ai"l 
taking  all  they  can  get  away  with,  impoverishing  the  country  and  enrich 
ing  their  own  ;  bringing  their  loathsome  diseases  and  leprosy,  which  has  j 
not  heretofore  made  its  appearance  in  the  virgin  soil  of  America. 
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They  are  our  antipodes  in  every  sense  ;  they  are  our  opposites  in  almost 
everything  ;  their  seat  of  honor  is  on  the  left,  while  ours  is  on  the  right ; 
they  wear  white  for  mourning,  wo  black  ;  they  think  it  no  harm  to  lie 
and  cheat,  we  do  ;  they  think  it  no  harm  to  kill  a  child  or  drown  a  girl- 
baby  as  a  blind  puppy,  we  do ;  they  worshij*  the  Evil  Spirit,  for  they  say 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Good  Spirit,  while  we  worship  the 
great  Good  Spirit  and  detest  the  Evil  One. 

Like  wine  and  water,  we  will  never  mix,  and  in  the  great  struggle  for 
existence  the  Chinaman  will  come  to  the  top  every  time  if  left  to  free  and 
equal  competition.  The  first  law  of  nature  is  self-preservation,  and  to  do 
this  Chinese  immigration  must  be  discouraged.  In  a  free  country  there 
cannot  well  exist  two  different  classes  or  races  of  j)eople  possessing  a  dif- 
ferent brain  capacity.  The  cry  of  oppression  will  be  raised  that  these 
inferior  races  must  have  the  ballot  to  protect  themselves  ;  and  whenever 
it  is  necessary  for  the  dominant  power  to  put  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  to  control  the  elections  of  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  it  will 
be  done.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes  of  the  south, who  are  far 
below  the  Chinese  in  intelligence,  belonging  to  one  of  he  lowest  types, 
while  the  Chinaman  stands  next  to  the  white  man. 

These,  united  with  the  negroes  of  the  south,  will  endanger  the  elective 
franchise,  and  sink  it  below  that  average  of  intelligence  and  virtue  that 
IB  necessary  to  preserve  a  free  form  of  government. 

It  was  necessary  to  give  the  negro  the  ballot  to  prottsct  his  rights  ;  so  it 
will  be  with  the  Chinaman  whenever  the  time  comes  and  he  demands  it. 
As  the  vexed  negro  question  of  the  south  has  and  will  endanger  the 
liberty  and  harmony  of  the  government  -and  it  was  an  evil  day  to 
America  when  they  were  t'rst  introduced,  under  the  plea  of  neceH.sity,  that 
they  were  good  laborers  and  made  better  servants  than  the  Indians — so 
the  vexed  Chinese  question  will  in  time  grow  with  an  increase  of  num- 
bers, and  we  may  have  two  vexed  questions  instead  of  one.  The  negro 
question  one  hundred  years  ago  was  of  little  or  no  importance.  So  it  may 
he  with  the  Chinese  question  to  day.  But  one  hundred  years  hence  they 
may  control  the  entire  Pacific  states  if  left  to  an  unrestricted  immigration. 
They  are  learning  our  language,  and  they  find  out  they  can  do  better  by 
staying  here,  as  many  of  us  did  who  came  in  the  early  diiys  of  California. 
None  thought  of  staying,  but  necessity  forced  us  to  sttiy,  until  we  got 
weaned  of  our  prejudices  and  love  of  home.  So  it  is  with  the  Chinaman. 
Califoniia  did  not  i»rosper  until  we  commenced  to  make  homes  here  and 
our  families.  The  Chinaman  takes  all  the  surplus  wealth  he  earns 
out  of  the  country;  and  he  helps  to  impoverish  by  taking  all  away. 
But  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  have  him  stay  and  become  a  citizen. 

I  am  not  a  Darwinian,  but  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  [The 
witness  here  read  a  paper  pertaining  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  its  a.  ea,  ex- 
ports and  imports,  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  entering  her  ports,  revenue, 
converts,  religion,  form  of  government,  marriage,  army  and  navy.] 


Will  liiivo  to  bo 
given  the  biillut 
to  protect  llioir 
rights. 


Miiy  overrun  the 
Pacific  coast. 


James  Patterson,  engaged  in  saw  manufacturing,  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  PATTERSON. 
in  San  Francisco,  sworn  and  examined  : 

This  witness  employs  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  white  men  and  boys  Haa^no  trouWe 
.  -teadily,  and  never  has  any  trouble  with  them  ;  he  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  boys  in  regard  to  their  reliability  and  industry. 
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Inhumanity  of 
Chlnege. 


ImmtKratlon 
ghoulo  be 
restricted. 


John   Abnoup,  journalist,  a   resident  on  the   coast  for  fourteen  yeani. 
Hwom  and  examined  : 

Witness  cited  an  instance  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  Chinese  in  rcfusinj; 
to  give  a  starving  man  food,  after  being  asked  for  it  five  or  six  tirncs  in 
the  day  ;  he  had  heen  among  Indians  and  never  knew  them  to  he  ^aiiltv 
of  that.  He  has  seen  white  men  supplanted  by  Chinamen  at  a  less  nite 
of  wages.  It  is  not  desirable  to  enlarge  the  immigration,  and  piiMii 
opinion  favors  legislation  to  this  end. 


WOODS.  David  C.  Woods,  superintendent  of  the  industrial  school,   sworn  und 

examined  : 


(/'hiuese  morally 
and  physically  a 
curse. 


Corrupt  boys. 


White  KirlH 
corrupted. 


The  Chinese  are  a  curse  to  this  community,  l)oth  morally  and  phvsi 
cally.  Physically  they  introduce  venereal  disease  among  the  boys.  Thciv 
is  hardly  a  day  since  I  have  been  at  the  school  that  I  have  not  had  Imys 
under  treatment  by  the  doctors,  and  they  have  invariably  got  the  discasi' 
from  Chinese  prosiitutes,  so  the  boys  say.  Prol)ably  one-twentietli  of  tlic 
boys  I  receive  have  it.  One  boy  had  to  be  sent  to  the  county  liospitiil 
for  scientific  treatment. 

The  presence  of  the  Chinese  affects  the  employment  of  boys.  Chiimiiicn 
hire  so  much  cheaper.  The  boys  are  good  average  boys  and  would  ilo 
well  if  they  had  a  chance. 

The  boys  being  inoculated  with  the  di.setise,  it  extends  to  the  wliitc 
girls,  also.  The  hoodlum  element  is  rampant,  and  will  Jiot  let  the  j,'irls 
alone.  On  coming  to  the  school  they  acknowledge  they  have  been  with 
these  young  men.  The  thing  is  introduced  here  by  little  Chinese;  j,'iris. 
There  is  a  certain  disease  introduced  by  them  called  the  Chiiiiipox. 
distinguished  from  other  sy[)hilis  by  that  name. 


GALLEGO. 


Can  manufacture 
as  cheap  with 
white  labor. 


Sinister  policy 
of  Chinese. 


Chinese  labor  not 
more  reliable 
than  white. 


Romulus  C.  Galleoo,  .superintendent  of  a  bag-factory  for  eight  years,  and 
a  resident  of  the  city  for  fourteen  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

As  far  as  Chinese  labor  goes,  we  can  manufacture  just  as  chwi]!  with 
white  as  we  can  with  it,  if  not  cheaper.  We  can  get  all  the  liaiuls 
wanted  and  more.  In  the  busy  season  we  employ  200  hands — men,  boys 
and  girls— and  have  no  difficulty  in  managing  them.  Two  years  aijo  wp 
were  offered  all  the  Chinamen  we  wanted  at  fifty  cents  a  day ;  at  that 
time  we  were  paying  $\.?>0  to  the  girls.  I  think  the  object  was  inerciv 
to  make  an  inroad  into  our  business  so  that  they  could  understanfl  it  anri 
then  carry  it  on  themselves. 

As  to  the  willingness  of  boys  and  girls  for  work  I  may  mention  tliat  on 
the  3rd  of  July  I  called  all  the  boys  and  girls  up,  and  said  :  "I  am  very 
busy  ;  I  want  to  work  ;  are  you  willing  to  work  ? "  I  only  had  two 
dissenting  voices  out  of  the  whole  of  them. 

To  a  certain  extent  Chinese  labor  is  reliable,  but  not  more  so  than 
white  labor.  If  you  hire  white  boys  and  girls  and  treat  them  properly, 
they  become  attached  to  their  work  and  you  cannot  drive  them  away. 
You  can  keep  them  just  as  long  as  you  want  them.  On  the  other  hand 
you  hire  a  Chinaman  from  another  man.  You  go  to  the  boss  and  hire  so 
many,  and  he  furnishes  so  many ;  and  their  system  is  so  good  that  the 
Chinamaii  will  not  leave  that  place  until  he  has  permission  from  the  boss 
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or  from  the  company  that  he  beloiij^s  to.  That  is  the  reiiHou  n  j,'ifat  many 
arc  enii)loye(l ;  but  white  hoys  an<l  girls  can  he  einpioyefl  here  as  jirotitahly 
lUi  Chinese.      White  labor  is  Itetter  than  semi  servile  lulior. 


John  W.    Dwinellk,  hiwyer,  and   a  resident    in   Califi. -nia   since    iMC),  DWINELLE. 
sworn  and  examined  : 


I  do  not  consider  it  desirable  to  have  the  Chin(!se  liere.  They  are  not 
capable  of  assimilating  with  us.  They  do  not  come  here  with  tlie  inten- 
tion of  growing  up  with  the  country,  but  only  to  ac(iuire  a  certain  amount 
of  money  and  return  to  their  own  country.  They  have  no  (Ussire  to 
acquire  our  language,  or  assimilate  with  our  institutions,  as  they  are  ima- 
pable  of  doing  so.  Cheap  laljor  is  not  desiralile  in  California.  We  should 
have  cheap  capital  rather  than  cheap  labor. 

The  land-killing  systen»  of  California  is  a  curse  to  tlie  country,  and  it  is 
sustained  mainly  by  Chinese  labor.  It  is  better  for  Califoi'nia  that  our 
lands  should  remain  waste  than  be  wasted,  for  then  there  would  be  a  pos- 
siliility  of  their  being  occuj)i(!d  by  a  hoinogeneous  race. 

The  effect  of  (Chinese  immigration  upon  the  present  wiiite  labor  is  that 
it  degrades  it. 

I  regard  the  existence  of  two  ditt'erent  populations  as  a  morbid 
liyl)ridism  which  is  disastrous  to  both  parties. 

T  would  not  favor  the  experiment  of  giving  them  the  elective  franchise 
to  improve  their  condition.  As  to  there  l)eing  too  many  Chinamen  here, 
it  would  have  been  Ijetter  if  we  had  never  had  any,  if  we  had  never  come 
in  contact  with  that  race.  I  do  not  believe  he  belongs  to  us  at  all.  He 
belongs  to  the  human  family,  but  1  believe  he  l)elongs  to  a  race  that  has 
ripened  and  is  now  rotting.  I  certainly  would  prohibit  any  further  im- 
portation of  them. 

The  agriculture  of  California  grew  up  sinmltaneously  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Chinese. 

Their  notion  in  regard  to  oui-  institutions  is  that  they  are  inferior  to 
their  own. 

In  1870,  I  published  a  pamphlet  in  London  and  Paris,  in  which  I 
stated  that  Chinese  immigration  was  a  pest  and  a  detriment  toCJalifornia. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Chinese  form  any  comparison  with  the  French 
at  all. 


I'lKlrxii-alilo. 
Thiiy  caiiiiot 
iimiliiilalc. 


r,un<lkllliiiK 
s.VHtoiii  of  Tali- 
foi'ilia  a  fiirtiu. 


"lo^PB ' 


Hottur  iiini'i'  to 
linvo  hiul  II 
('liiiwiiiiaii. 


Chiiiofio  think 
.Vinoriian 
institutioiiH 
inferior  to  tlicir 
own. 


Charles  T.   Jones,  district  attorney  of  the  city  and  county  of  Sacra-  jONES. 
mento,  and  a  resident  in  the  state  since  18f)4,  sworn  and  examined  : 


The  Chmese  are  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  commit  crime  than  the 
other  races  here,  and  they  are  a  great  deal  harder  to  convict.  They 
have  no  respect  for  our  laws  at  all.  They  have  courts  wherein  they  try 
cases  that  occur  between  themselves,  although  such  courts  are  in  violation 
of  our  law  ;  and  they  respect  th(^  decision  of  such  a  court,  in  preference  to 
our  own. 

In  regard  to  the  Chinese  advertising  to  take  life,  witness  submitted 
some  papers  which  were  taken  from  a  room,  after  arrest  of  its  occupants, 
where  they  had  been  deliberating  on  two  Chinamen.  One  paper  offered 
12,000  for  the  life  of  one  Wong  San  Chee,  and  $600  to  destroy  the  name 
of  Wong  Yee  Nui;   if   only  wound  and  not  kill,  only  one  half.     The 


CliincsudiBrctfard 
the  law. 


JONB8 
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other  paper  w       .,oleinn  compact  propfjaod  for  iidoptioii  by  the  iiu'iuImts 
of  the  '"  .;•  in  regard  to  the  expulHioii  of  the  latter. 

Their tosUniony.  The  Cniiiese  have  no  regard  for  an  oath  at  all.     They  use  our  courts 

for  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  are  inteiide<l.      Perjury  is  connnittcd 
by  wiiite  |ieople,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  oh  committed  liy  Chinese, 


PETERSON.     Chables  H.   Pktkhhon,  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  (jaucasiims,  sworn  niid 
exaniine<l  : 

i'ubllu  opinion.  This  witness  presented  to  the  Commission  several  petitions,  signed  liy 

residents  in  Montero  county,  against  the  Chinese,  expressing  the  opinion  nf 
the  people  of  that  county  generally.  He  also  handed  in  a  circular  of  tlii' 
Order  of  Caucasians,  the  object  of  the  society  l)eing  to  protect  labor. 
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KUSSELL.        JoKL  RuHSKLL,  farmer,  sworn  and  examined  ; 


Publl<!  opinion  in 
the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 


'^>y  '  pinic  n  and  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  in  my  neighlwrhood  is  timt 
the  present e  of  the  Chinese  conflicts  with  the  interests  of  the  fiunier.s. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  white  laborer  is  a  bummer  and  a  drunkard,  itiui  it 
is  decidedly  untrue  in  regard  to  the  .small  proprietary  farmers.  Nine-tentlis 
of  the  agriculturists  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  my  own 
county  are  in  favor  of  legislation  restricting  Chinese  immigration. 


O'OONNELL.  Charles  C.  O'Donnell,  phy.sician,  and  a  resident  in  the  state  for  twenty 
six  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 


Chlneso  ohu- 
ractor. 


SniHll-pox. 


Public  opinion  iu 
nla. 


■Califomii 


Prostitutes  and 
•disease. 


Ijeprosy. 


I  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  them  for  over  twenty  years,  and  liiivf 
visited  all  their  gambling-houses  and  bagnios.  Their  habits  are  \"iv 
immoral,  low,  degrading,  and  filthy.  In  regard  to  filth,  the  stencli  in 
that  vicinity  is  sufficient  to  produce  any  disease. 

They  were  the  first  that  introduced  small-pox  here  ai)Out  five  _veai> 
ago.  This  last  time  it  originated  with  them.  The  steamer  Cwn" 
brought  a  cargo  of  some  830,  termed  by  the  captain  pirates,  with  sniiill 
pox  among  them.     The  coolies  that  come  here  are  of  the  very  lowest  typi' 

None  but  capitalists,  and  those  who  make  money  out  of  them  by  swiiul 
ling,  are  in  favor  of  them  ;  seven-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  stiitr 
of  California  are  opposed  to  them. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Chinese  women  here  are  prostitutes.  Tlit 
disease  that  they  have  spread  among  young  men  is  horrible.  The  viiusof 
the  coolie  is  almost  sure  death  to  a  white  man.  There  are  eases  of 
syphilis  among  the  whites  that  originated  from  the  Chinese  prostitutes 
which  are  incurable.  The  Chinese  are  not  as  much  affected  by  tin" 
syphilis  as  the  whites. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  coses  of  leprosy  in  Chinatown  now. 


VALE. 


The  European 
inm-Jgrant 


W'  jLIA.v  Vale,  sworn  and  examined  ; 

In  f*"^  litter  part  of  1862  I  was  commissioned  by  several  residents  oi\ 
Calift  mia,  among  them  Mr.  HoUistcr,  to  procure  farm  laborers,  gardeners. 
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cookH,  imd  a  geix^ral  nKHortnient  of  houKehold  and  fann  servantB  from 
Kurope.  From  the  «ulogi8tic  lutters  in  my  (>OHHOHHion  from  Honi« 
employers  of  thewe  imnuKrant.H,  and  from  the  position  some  of  them  have 
attained  through  their  own  labor,  they  are  undoubtedly  ^{ood  olasKeH  of 
citizens.  Fifty  thousand  eligible  immigrantH  I'ould  Ihj  procured  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Europe,  both  male  and  female,  and  would  be  preferai>le 
to  those  brought  from  Asia,  and  would  l>e  invaluable. 


sworn  iiiiii 


town  now. 


lowiirt  in  Hi«liii'ii 
riticfl. 


Hknry  Uk(;hoot,  miner,  sworn  and  examined  :  DEOROOT. 

The  effect  of  the  itresence  of  the  Chinese  here  has  In-en  very  detrimental  ''"'"'  t'liliH'w  ii» 

-__  iiiiiii'i*M 

to  the  labor  interests,  and  to  the  mining  industry  also.     They  were  hired 

tirst  in  placer-mining,  and  then  in  drift-digging  to  some  extent,  and  final- 
ly in  hydraulic-mining  to  very  great  advantage,  except  for  moving  stones 
and  working  in  the  pit ;  and  as  they  became  educated  to  the  business  tiiey 
^'peatly  displaced  white  labor,  and  now  we  have  them  employed  in  every  They  (lisplacc 
kind  of  mining  as  laborers  HI  :,'ood  wages.  This  peration  is  constantly  ^'''''<' '"•""'• 
going  on  and  displacing  whitr  men.  In  former  days  we  would  not  allow 
them  to  come  in  ;  but  that  is  a  long  time  ago.  For  tifteen  years  they 
have  not  been  molested  any  more  than  whites.  There  is  not  a  single 
mining  town  in  California  but  what  has  a  Chine.se  quartei  planted  in  the  KlfiM  t  of  ri  imi 
centre  of  it,  as  here.  The  women  are  very  undesirable,  and  many  of  the 
men  are  gamblers.  The  presence  of  tlxise  is  corrupting  thr'  youth  of  the 
inland  towns  at  a  fearful  rate.  They  are  not  only  coming  to  (Jalifornia, 
but  the  vessels  that  go  from  Oregon  to  China  bring  back  cargoes  of  Chinese 
who  go  silently  up  the  Columbia  River  and  drop  into  the  mining  I'egions 
adjacent  to  Oregon,  as  well  as  into  Idaho  and  Montana.  I  never  met  a 
laboring  man  or  a  n\iner,  who  did  not  employ  labor,  but  what  was  dead 
opposed  to  the  Chinese.  t)n  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  in  the  mines 
in  favor  of  their  presence  here — men  who  ai-e  aggregating  small  claims  into 
large  mining  estates  and  employing  Chinese  to  run  them,  just  as  farmers 
and  manufacturers  do  here.  The  merchants  in  the  mining  regions  are 
averse  to  them  generally. 

The  Chinese  pick  all  the  berrie..  to  the  exclusion  of  girl.s,  and  they  are 
hiring  land  and  raising  berries,  and  pretty  soon  will  monopolize  the  whole 
business.  The  .same  with  the  cigiii- trade.  One  tirm  advertised  for  girls 
to  learn  the  business ;  they  did  so,  and  after  seeking  employment  in  other 
tinns  they  were  told  that  they  vnild  not  be  taken  on  if  a  handsome  sum 
accompanied  them  ;  Chinese  could  be  employeil  cheaper.     The  same  with 


K(re<'t  on  girl- 
labor 


sewing-niachine.s.      I  can   take 


you 


to  a  cellar  where   there  are    thirty  ciiinoHc  livcioo' 


liouply. 


ininiigrntion. 


Chinamen  running  sewing-machines,  who  eat  and  slee^'  m  that  uellai',  and 
whose  living  does  not  cost  them  forty  cents  a  month  apiece ;  not  thirty 
cents,  perhans,  so  cheaply  do  they  live.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
com[)ete  with  them  and  live. 

If  there  had  l)een  no  Chinese  here  the  white  jjopulation  would  |f.'^'.;':|,™.^;|,h'"> 
have  been  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  I  have  seen  whole 
car-loads  of  emigrants  going  east  within  the  last  year,  discouraged 
from  remaining  here  in  consecpience  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese. 
While  a  few  men  would  not  have  been  so  rich,  the  great  mass  of  the 
white  people  would  lave  been  a  great  deal  better  off  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chinese.  Morally,  we  can  Imrdly  estimate  the  injury  that  they  have 
inflicted  upon  us  by  degrading  labor,  l)y  injury  to  the  juvenile  population, 
more  especially  in  the  inland  mining  towns. 

In  their  absence  probably  some  branches  of  ijidustry  would  not  have 
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Economic  effect. 


Employed  in 
tanneriGB. 
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been  developed  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are  ;  but  they  would  have 
had  a  more  healthful  foundation,  and  their  absence  would  have  had  a 
tendency  to  the  distribution  of  the  large  landed  claims,  which  can  only 
be  worked  by  their  cheap  labor ;  they  would  have  been  sub-divided  into 
homesteads  and  sold  to  people  who  wished  to  settle.  There  should  1)(! 
some  method  of  checking  any  further  immigration  of  this  people. 

In  most  of  the  large  tanneries  Chinamen  are  employed.  The  maiiufao- 
ture  of  boots  and  shoes  by  Chinese  is  a  disadvantage  to  white  laborers. 
Wherever  Chinese  labor  comes  in  competition  with  our  mechanics  they 
are  poor,  and  growing  poorer  all  the  while.  If  Chinese  labor  wa.s  (lri\  en 
from  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  instead  of  their  being  only  2-')0 
girls  employed  in  that  industry  there  would  be  2,000  or  3,000  of  them. 

In  regard  to  mining,  there  are  4,000  Chine-se  in  the  neighborh  mxI  of 
OrovUle,  in  one  community  ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  fi-om  one  end  of 
California  to  the  other,  even  in  underground  mines.  White  miners  would 
be  glad  to  work  the  diggings  the  Chinamen  work,  but  they  will  not  work 
for  the  same  hire  that  a  Chinaman  does.  The  gold  extracted  from  tlie 
country  by  Chinamen — -many  millions  -goes  to  China. 


Mining. 


JACKSON.         Thomas  W.  Jackson,  foreign  commission  agent,   formerly  a  resident 
China,  but  of  San  Francisco  since  1H67,  sworn  and  examined  : 


<Ciiinese  ciiituro. 


Cliinose  clean- 
liness or  the 
reverse. 


Morals  of 
Chinamen. 


The  compradors. 


People  are  very  mucli  mi  taken  as  to  the  extent  of  Chinese  education. 
They  all  understand  a  few  cliaractei-s,  but  the  written  language  is  so 
exceedingly  intricate  and  abstruse  that  it  rerjuires  a  life-time  to  learn  it. 
A  carpenter  will  knoiv  the  ehanieters  for  dillereut  kiud«  of  wood  MnH 
labor,  and  they  all  know  the  figures,  etc.,  the  bricklayer  will  know  tin 
character  for  bricks,  and  the  miller  will  know  tiie  character  for  Hour 
and  wheat  ;  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  are  able  t'<  read  ;>  letter 
upon  any  general  subject,  and  even  those  who  profess  to  have  a  knowledt,"; 
have  spent  years  'n  studying  it.  It  the  Chinese  require  a  letter  to  li; 
written  they  go  to  a  literary  man  to  have  it  written  for  them.  Tliey 
cannot  write  it. 

So  far  from  washing  themselves  habitually  from  head  to  foot,  tlie>'  lin 
not  even  change  their  clothes  generally  for  .■'e  -ral  months,  especially  in 
winter.  Most  of  them  do  not  wiush  themsel'  loroughly  more  than  iIimi' 
or  four  times  a  year.  It  is  customary  for  tiiem  to  sleep  in  their  cl.it lies. 
Their  cleanliness  and  their  education  are  generally  very  much  o\t'r 
estimated. 

Their  morals  are  such  tliat  ;!0  English  or  American  family  in  ''Imia 
havini:  children  will  allow  their  clunu.m  to  come  in  contact  with  them  niori' 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  their  influence  being  considered  not  nniv 
injurious  but  jmsitively  dangerous.  I  cannot  recall  more  than  about  two 
Chinamen  whom  I  should  consider  to  be  strictly  and  decidedly  honest.  In 
business  they  invariably  tell  lies.  They  invariably  falsify,  and,  a;;  mueii 
as  possible,  use  false  weights  and  measures  among  themselves.  In  the 
Canton  trade  it  is  not  so  much  the  case.  Where  tney  aie  honest  it  does 
not  arise  frotn  conviction,  but  from  the  acii.^'e  "honesty  in  the  liest 
policy."     Th>:!y  do  not  expect  honesty  among  then.selves. 

In  China  the  compradors  almost  invariably  dotl'i>  whole  of  the  business, 
do  the  buying  or  selling  of  .six  or  seven  establishments,  rtv.ploy  four  or  five 
house-lmys,  and  seven  or  eight  coolies,  f.nd  make  fortunes  besides.  They 
always  make  money  whether  the  foreign  houses  do  or  not,   In^cause  they 
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get  a  comniission  from  the  buyer  and  a  commission  from  the  seller,  on 
everything  bought. 

Tlie  Chinese  multiply  so  rapidly  that  whenever  they  get  a  foot-hold  into 
any  country,  they  almost  take  possession  of  it.  Polygamy  is  conmion  in 
China.  Every  woman  is  married,  and  every  woman  produces  children. 
They  are  very  prolific,  mere  so  than  in  other  countries  ;  and  where  they  Chino.se  proline 
get  a  foot-hold  in  a  very  short  number  of  years  they  become  the  greater 
part  of  the  population.  That  is  the  case  in  Singapore,  which  was  only  in  singapons. 
founded  a  few  years  ago  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles ;  the  Chinese  had  no 
footing  there  whatever,  and  now  there  are  probably  three  or  four  China- 
men to  one  of  the  other  population.  If  they  were  allowed  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  here,  the  result  would  lie  that  in  two  or  three  years  they 
would  outnumber  the  whites  three  or  four  to  one.  They  can  get  money 
very  much  easier  here  than  in  their  own  country. 

Where  they  are  in  any  very  great  numbers  and  feel  very  strong  they  ^oarlv  all  the 
are  more  dangerous  to  foreigners  than  otherwise.     The  worst  classes  are  t'liiniiinon  in 
in  the  southern  part,  especially  in  Swatow  and  Canton,  and  all  the  Chinese  clmton— ttieir 
who  have  ever  oome  to  California  so  far  have  come  from  the  province  of  'Character. 
Kwang  Tung,  excepting  about  sixty  who  once  came  from  tlie  neighborhowl 
of  Shanghai,  .some  years  ago.  and  who  have  aH  disappeared.     They  have 
no  conception  of  our  government  or  the  principles  that  underlie  it ;  and  I 
have  never  met  a  Chinaman  who  had  a  right  idea  of  his  own. 


11; 


Lewis  M.  Foulke,  supervisor  of  internal   revenue,   formerly  miner,  and  FOULKE. 
collector  of  taxes,  and  a  resident  in  the  state  for  twenty-four  years, 
awcni  and  examined  : 


I  do  not  consider  Chinese  labor  des' ruble  ;  it  has  the  same  tendency  to 
degrade  free  ^v}lite  labor  that  slave-lii..jr  in  the  south  had.  A  larger 
importation  would  be  very  undesirable,  for  he  reason  thf.t  a  population 
with  ideas  of  government  so  utterly  foreign  to  those  of  ours,  and  the 
presence  of  a  vast  number  of  that  cla-^.s  of  people  different  in  color,  habits 
of  thought,  traditions  and  religion,  s  apt  to  create  caste,  and  probably 
would  lead  to  civil  war.     They  cannot  assimilate  to  our  institutions. 

As  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  I  find  that  over  one-half  of  all  the 
frauds  and  of  all  the  violations  of  the  law  were  committed  by  the  Chinese. 
The  population  l)eing  30,000  Chinese  against  some  •22r),obO  or  230,000 
whites.  The  frauds  were  committed  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes  without  the  payment  of  the  taxes  ;  the  re-use  of 
stamped  boxes  ;  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  friction  luatchcs,  without 
paying  the  fit-unp-tax  on  them  ;  also  the  manufacture  of  an  article  called 
samsony,  a  sort  of  Chinese  whiskey  distilled  from  rice.  A  very  small 
imnilier  pay  the  income-tax.  The  non-payment  of  these  taxes  added  very 
much  to  the  inju'-y  o*'  those  who  were  engaged  legitimately,  and  compelled 
to  pay  their  taxes. 

I  have  employed  Chinese  labor  in  nining  but  prefer  white.  T  have 
never  had  any  difficulty  in  mining  with  white  lalwr,  and  in  getting  good 
men.  My  preference  for  them  is  from  the  fact  that  they  usually  have 
their  families  and  settle  in  the  countiy. 

More  than  three-fourths,  I  think  fully  seven-tenths,  of  the  intelligent 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  opposed  to  the  further  immigration  of  the 
Chinese,  or  at  least  are  in  favor  of  restricting  the  fui-ther  immigration  to 
*  small  number.  Those  who  are  here  it  would  be  undesirable  to  remove  ; 
I  think  it  would  be  unjust  to  all  parties  concci  ned. 


KoasUiiB  wliy  a 
larger  CliinoHc 
imniiKratidii 
undesirablo. 


Chinese  lus  contri- 
but<ira  U>  tlie 
rev<  iiue. 
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WitiieHs's  expo- 
rience  as  a 
mini;r. 


UiidOHirabia  lu 
reniovo  those  who 
are  here. 


FOULKE 
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The  free  white  laborers  generally  consider  the  Chinese  as  coolief;  or 
slaves. 

The  negro  here  is  far  superior  to  the  Chinaman  principally  from  contact 
with  the  white  race. 

The  effect  of  elevating  a  Chinaman  to  a  voter  would  be  fraught  with 
great  dangers. 


CADIZ. 


Chinese  in  Peru. 


Sold  (or  curtain 
periods. 


Inferior  race. 


Joseph  G.  Cadiz,  a  i?j3iujas  lifomia  from  1849  to  1854,  and  from 

1865  to  the  prestait  ^^  ^u.  nttl     traveller  during  the  interim  in  South 
America,  Buenos  Ayrii',  ^    )li,  (ind  Peru,  swoni  and  examined  : 

While  in  Peru  Chinese  were  imported  there  under  contract  at  Hong 
Kong.  They  went  there  for  a  certain  consideration,  under  parties  pur- 
chasing them  and  taking  them  i  o  Peru.  On  cheir  arrival  they  were  sold 
by  one,  or  in  lots  of  tens,  twenties,  fifties,  hundreds,  and  so  on.  There 
were  several  lines  of  sailing  vessels  bringing  them  out  continually,  the 
ships  being  overcrowded  ;  and  on  many  occasions  there  had  been  revolu- 
tions on  board,  risings  und  mutinies  among  them.  They  were  sold  at  $3.^0 
to  $400  apiece.  When  deeded  to  a  party,  whatever  the  number  might 
be,  they  were  taken  in  a  mass.  This  sale  or  lease  was  for  a  term  of  eight 
years.  These  slaves  were  bound  over  for  that  amount  of  money,  and  the 
buyer  was  to  pay  each  one  of  them  four  dollars  a  month,  of  their  cir- 
rency,  and  find  him  in  his  clothing  and  victaals.  They  were  bought  and 
sold  as  slaves,  and  recognized  by  the  laws  c*  the  country ;  and  they  were 
of  the  same  class  that  come  from  Hon,<^  ^^^'g  '^  California.  In  Costa 
Rica,  between  1371  and  1872,  the  gf  u.ieji;  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
cargo  of  800  of  them.  They  were  pji  lifp  '  ,t  Hong  Kong  and  taken 
there  and  sold.  The  same  system  j  ev  •'■  '..-v  only  under  a  different 
guise  and  form.  The  coolie-trade  is  \ .  . '  ^oti  '-e  now  ;  the  same  as 
in  Peru. 

They  are  ignorant,  and  stupid,  and  very  du:  ^..est,  and,  in  my  opinion. 
the  most  inferior  race  there  is  existing,  the  c'  jiss  that  is  here. 


BASSETT. 


Economic  etfects 
of  Cliincae  la))or. 


Public  opinion  in 
favor  of  res- 
triction. 


Undflsiriible  to 
give  them  the 
IriinchiBo, 


James   M.    Bassett,  journalist,    editor   of  Los  Angeles   Herald,  and  a 
resident  in  California  for  twenty-five  years,  sworn  and  examined  : 

The  Chinese  who  are  here  and  are  coming  here  tend  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  ;  their  •  ibor  has  been  beneficial  to  a  few 
people  and  injurious  to  the  massf  ,  '^ome  enterprises  have  been  pushed 
forward  more  rapidly  than  they  ;  ,i'  '  have  been  without  the  assistance 
of  some  such  labor  as  the  Chinose.  : .  •  ;«  cmanion  occupations  of  life 
their  labor  has  been  a  disadvantage  t«..  he  people ;  and  that,  I  think,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  masses.  It  tends  to  degra<le  white  labor,  the  impres- 
sion prevailing  :  xi'.ong  the  laboring  classes  that  the  Chinese  are  brouglit 
here  •  i-  ilaves. 

Pu  iiic  opinif  »  "i  ihe  state  would  be  in  favor  of  protecting  those  who 
ai«-,  ?.«<ro,  an<*  jjrtn  i. nting  any  further  immigiatioii.  Nine  out  of  ten, 
outside  ot  the  few  who  are  benefited  largely  by  Chinese  labor,  would 
entertain  that  opinion. 

In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  state  ;  politically,  if  the  Chiiuunan 
ultimately  becomes  a  voter,  and  they  continue  to  come,  he  will  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  a  very  short  time  ;  mo»*ally,  the  effect  is  bad.  If  the 
Chinese  had  a  vote  in  San  Francisco  it  would  exceed  that  of  the  whites. 
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VicTOHiA,  B.  C,  October,  1884. 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Chinese  Commission. 

Dear  Sir, — Although  I  did  not  seek  to  be  examined  before  the  Chinese  Conimisaion 
while  in  Victoria,  and  have  not  officially  received  the  paper  of  queries  issued  on  the 
subject,  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  you  will  lay  before  the  Commissioners  the 
answers  as  given,  which  ai'e  appended,  together  with  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  enquiry  : — 

The  existence  of  an  uncontrolled  immigration  under  any  circumstances  is  full  of 
dangers.  The  first  duty  of  a  fiovemment  is  the  well-being  of  the  governed  ;  and  the 
application  of  some  restraint  upon  immigration,  and  a  complete  control  over  it,  is  a 
primary  duty  as  curative  of  present  as  well  as  preventive  of  future  evils.  No  one  can 
complain  of  cruelty  or  injustice  being  inherent  in  the  course  of  action  taken  in  the 
United  States  in  the  matter  of  v.'hiie  inunigrants.  who  may  import  diseases,  spread 
poverty,  or  become  burdensome,  turbulent  and  dangerous  to  society.  And  the  like  course 
of  action  may  be  found  imperatively  necessary  in  respect  of  the  Mongolian  immigration 
into  this  province. 

Now,  if  any  one  is  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  a  system  of  poor  laws,  and  oi  the 

extent  to  which  the  working  out  of  this  may  press  upon  the  spi'ings  of  iiulustry,  and  in 

particular  when  the  cost  is  superadded  to  taxation  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 

the  preservation  of  the  peace,  the  question  of  inunigration  assumes  an  alarming  magnitude. 

In  British  Columbia,  which  has  at  present  no  poor  laws,  and  is  only  slightly  taxed  for 

internal  administration,  the  question  may  seem  remote  or  unreal.     But  if  cheap  workers, 

say  Mongolians,  come  in  numliers  and  thereby  exclude  the   white  laborers,  it  may  be 

asked  :  will  this  be  cheaper  in  the  end  and  all  round,  when  everything  is  paid  for,  and 

when  a  Mongolian  labor-league  may  have  to  be  faced  ?  Or  again,  if  these  may  not  p>'o\'e 

exclusive  absolutely  of  white  labor,  then  both  classes  nmst  compete  at  rates  ruinous  to 

the  white  laborer  ;  and  white  man  and  Mongolian  alike,  after  the  inevitable  depressions 

and  difficulties  incidental  to  every  community  (nay,  even  though  supposed  exempt  from 

them)  must  go  down,  sinking  into  poverty  and  beconung  pei-manent  burdens  on  capital. 

But  while,  in  theory,   "  demand  and  supply  "  are  correlative,  an  application  of  this 

principle  to  Mongolian  labor  in  British  Columbia  is  considerably  nuxlitied  by  the  force  of 

the  two  following  facts  :—  First,  the  enormous  over-population  of  China,  aggregated  on 

its  eastern  frontier  and  on  tl  e  seaboard  open  towards  our  side,  with  the  efforts  towards 

1  its  relief,  together  with  the  profits  accruing  to  shipowners  from  its  exportation ;  Secondly, 

I  the  restrictions  at  present  imposed  in  the  United  States  upon  this  immigration.    Now, 

purely,  if  an  unlimited   number  of  Mongolians  may  in  future  be   poured  out  upon  our 

J  shores,  the  consetjuences  may  be  that  -if  these  should  continue  to  be  smuggled  into  the 

states  from  hence     very  unhappy  and  strained  relations  between  us  and  the  states  shall 

Hnsue.     But  supposing  that  these  immigrants  should  stay  here,  then  a  congestion  of  the 

lal)Or  market  must  arise.      And  this  must  either  consunnnate  the  pauperizing  of  the  white 

I  laborer,  or  else  involve  his  final  departure,  after  he  has  become  a  burden  on   the  rates 

land  given  abroad  a  bad  name  to  this  colony,  as   having  invited  Inm  to  come  .so  far  and 

J  then  subjected  him  to  an  unlimited  and  ruinous  competition  with  Mongolian  hordes  to 

I  hand. 

And  looking  over  the  lists  of  farmers  and  residentiary  owners  here,  working  their  own 
llnnds,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  are  the  very  men  who  began  as  laborers  of  one 
hort  or  another,  hut  have  nobly  carved  out  for  themselves  an  independence  by  their  own 
jindomitable  industry  and   hard-hande<l   toil.     These  then  (the   very   most  desirable   of 
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colonists),  will  either  pass  out  or  not  approach,  discouraged  by  reason  of  wages  l)eiiiiT 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  For^  the  question  at  the  very  i"oot  of  all  this  contention  is  not 
that  wages  must  stand  at  a  maximum,  but  lest  they  tumble  to  a  minimum  and  stav 
there.  But  further,  if  interest  binds  the  colony  to  the  European  immigrant,  and  to  the 
negro  too,  honest,  civil  and  industrious  as  he  is,  also  jwssibly,  ere  long,  to  the  Japaiie.se 
immigrant,  honor  and  humanity  alike  bint'  our  colony  to  consider  well  in  the  case  of  the 
Aborigines.  Now,  it  would  be  a  most  inconsistent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion 
or  Provincial  Government,  after  proving  so  humane  and  thoughtful  of  the  interests  of 
the  Indian  population  in  many  ways,  if  in  the  way  of  cheapening  labor  to  the  lowest 
point,  these  should  become  sufferers,  just  at  the  time  when  their  old  resources  by  Hood 
and  field  had  ceased  to  be  as  productive  as  before.  Then,  indeed,  would  they  settle  down 
in  disgust  and  despair  of  progress  or  pecuniary  resource. 

But  should  considerations  of  this  kind  be  overlooked,  what  will  the  final  result  l)e! 
What  else  but  a  population  of  Mongolians,  numerically  predominant,  who  will  remit 
their  earnings  out  of  the  province,  who  will  practice  exclusive  dealing,  and  never  per- 
manently attach  themselves  to  British  Columbia,  or  become  identified  with  her  laws. 
And  then  what  stronger  justification  can  be  given  of  the  current  censure  of  incoiisis 
tency,  contained  in  the  taunt,  that  what  was  once  "  British  "  was  made  "  Chinese 
Columbia." 

And  further,  an  uncontrolled  immigration  of  Mongolians,  to  any  extent,  must  leave 
the  colony  subject  to  the  additional  and  serious  eviLs,  arising  from  an  enormously  in- 
creased expenditure  in  administration  of  justice  and  police,  together  with  considenible 
risks  to  life  and  property,  and  a  corresponding  want  of  confidence  in  the  colony  as  a  safe 
place  for  investment  of  capital.  But  it  is  further  submitted,  that  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing facility  for  the  adequate  supply  of  white  labor  from  Eurojie  through  the  Caiuuiiau 
Pacific  Railway,  leaves  the  question  of  the  adequate  supply  and  the  danger  of  its  falling 
short  (apart  from  Mongolian  immigration)  altogether  answered,  and  in  fact  put  out  of 
court.  Very  soon  there  will  be  no  urgent  need  at  all  for  them  in  any  numbers  at  least. 
Their  main  occasion  of  coming  being  the  hurry  to  finish  off  the  line  by  many  hands 
crowded  on.  After  this  is  over  there  will  be  no  valid  excuse  for  their  unlimited  invasion 
of  the  land.  Also,  it  must  be  accurately  weighed  in  the  scalesof  a  jus c  judgment,  whether. 
while  the  non-^imposition  of  restriction  upon  Mongolian  immigration  may  not  result  in 
injury  and  loss,  the  judicious  restriction  of  it  may  be  found  not  hurting  any  interest, 
but  on  the  contrary  tending  towards  the  adjustment  of  the  labor  market  on  a  firm  and 
safe  basis   to  the  greatest  gain  of  all,  and  with  the  least  possible  danger  to  any. 

Further,  it  may  seem  a  hard  judgment  to  anticipate  at  some  future  time  projects  of 
uprising  with  a  view  to  Mongolian  ascendency,  fed  by  ambition  and  an  unquenchable  jjieed, 
But  experience  in  many  lands  and  for  ages  past  (say  even  in  Madagascar  in  modern 
times)  points  to  something  more  than  the  possibility  of  this  result  looming  in  the  future, 
and  as  not  so  unlikely  to  occur  again  or  prcve  so  easy  to  be  dealt  with.  Anywav,  \m- 
vention  is  better  than  cure  ;  and  this  <jven  in  the  interests  of  the  Mongolians  tiicm- 
selves. 

What  is  offered  in  these  rtmarks  comes  not  of  prejudice,  nor  is  clothed  in  terms  ot 
offence,  nor  yet  again  is  aught  pressed  forward  unsustainable  in  theory  or  injurious  in 
practice  on  principles  of  enlightened  humanity  and  political  economy. 

I  advocate  neither  the  clean  sweep  of  expulsion  nor  the  barrier  of  an  alisoiuti 
exclusion,  but  only  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  wise  control  over  Mongolian  immi- 
gration, to  be  clearly  defined  and  exercised  as  occasion  may  serve,  and  in  ihc  Itpsi 
interests  of  British  Columbia.  Of  course  the  law  must  be  both  clear  and  ample  in  ami 
its  execution  bond  fide. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

PHILIP  DWYER,  A.M., 

(Some  time)  Canon  of  Ki'laloe  Cathedral,  Ireland,  j 
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APPENDIX    C. 


Numbers  and  Occupations  of  Chinese  in  British  Columbia  are  as  follows  :  — 


Victoria,  1,767 — 

Merchants 45 

Married  ladies 41 

Girls 31 

Doctors 12 

Barbers 20 

Boot-makers 130 

Saw-mill  hands 17 

Cooks  and  servants 180 

Brick-makers 60 

Farm    laborers    in  the  vicinity    of 

Victoria 40 

Carpenters 25 

Vegetable-sellers 20 

Fish-sellers 16 

Tinsmiths 2 

Sailors 3 

New  arrivals 380 

New  Westminster,  1,680 — 

Merchants 12 

Sewing-machine  workers 6 

Washermen 20 

Ditch-diggers 156 

Married  ladies 4 

(iirls 2 

Doctors, 6 

Cooks  and  servants 50 

(liarcoal-bumers 18 

Fish-hands  in  canneries 390 

Boys  between  i:!  and  17 85 


Store  employees 17® 

Boys  under  twelve  years 1^ 

School  teachers ■* 

Sewing-machine  workers 3^ 

Cigar-makers 2^ 

Washermen  90 

Vegetable  gardeners 114 

Bricklayers 25 

Match-makers 7 

Charcoal-burners  16 

Printers 3 

Butchers 8 

Pedlers 10 

Fuel-cutters 65 

Bark-8tripi)er8 30 

Prostitutes 34 

Boys  between  12  and  17 92 


Store  employees 18 

Barl)ers 15 

Saw-mill  hands 190 

Fuel-cutters 82 

Boys  under  twelve  years 5 

School  teachers 2 

Farm  laborers 400 

Vegetable-sellere 9 

Carpenters 3 

Prostitutes 7 

New  arrivals 200 


|Na.\aimo,  168 — 

Merchants 6 

Married  ladies 4 

School  teacher 1 

Cooks  and  sen'ants 18 

Cooks  and  miners 64 

Barters 4 

^^nv  arrivals 22 

|WELLIN(iTON,  685 — 

Merchants 9 

Vi'ushemien 4 

Coal  miners. 620 

Doctors 4 

Boys  between  13  and  17  15 

••Ew  Mine,  Wellington  District,  69— 

Merchant 1 

BHrV)er8 2 


Departure  Bay  Coal  Mine,  47— 

Merchant* 2 

Carmen  andlaborers 42 


Store  emplovees 6 

Children....: 2 

Dwtors 3 

F'arni    lalxirers 13 

Washermen 8 

Boys  tetweon  13  and  17 15 

Pro-stitutes 2 


Store  employees 8 

Cooks  and  servants 19 

School  teacher 1 

Barters 5 


Coal  miners.. 
Doctor 


Cooks... 
Pirter. 
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Railway  Construction,  3,510 — 

Merchant 1 

Railroad  workmen 2,900 

Boys  under  12  years 300 

Doctors 6 

Barbers 22 

Forks  Quesnellb,  141 — 

Merchants 2 

Farm  laborers  and  miners 28 

Butchers 2 

Prostitutes 2 

Chist  Creek,  Cariboo  District,  151 — 

Merchants 2 

Miners  and  farmers 142 

Prostitutes 4 

Cariboo,  321 — 

Merchants 3 

Miners 300 

Married  ladies 3 

Stanley,  Cariboo  District,  66— 

Merchants 2 

Miners 60 

Mouth  Quesnelle,  506 — 

Merchants 4 

Miners  and  farmers 490 

Prostitutes 2 

Soda  Creek,  32 — 

Farm  laborers 27 

Prostitutes 2 

Dog  Creek,  175 — 

Merchants 2 

Miners 120 

Doctor 1 

LiLLOOET  District,  163 — 

Merchants 2 

Farmers  and  laborers 60 

Doctor 1 

Clinton,  36 — 

Merchants 2 

Cooks 10 

Prostitutes 2 

150  Mile  House — 

Farm  laborers  and  cooks 


Store  employees 26 

Vegetable-sell    s 12 

Butchers 3 

Wood-cutters 230 

Bestaurant-keepers 11 


Store  employees. 

Doctor 

Barbers 


Store  employees. 
Doctor 


Store  employees. 

Doctor 

Prostitutes 


Store  employees 4 

62 


Store  employees $ 

Doctors 2 


Washermen  • 


Store  employees 4 

Farm  laborers 48 


Store  employees., 

Miners 

Prostitute 


Store  employees 

Farm  laborers -^1 


Lytton,  58 — 

Merchants 

Miners  and  farmers. 


3 
60 


Store  employees.. 
Prostitutes 


Yale,  lie- 
Merchants 6 

Laborers 100 

Prostitutes 2 


Store  employees. 
Doctor 


Burrard 

Merchj 
Saw-m 
Marrie 
Prostil 

Cache  Cr 

Merchf 
Farm  1 

Kamloops, 

Mercha 
Miners 

Skbena — 
Fishery 

Cassiar,  1( 

Merchai 
Miners . 
Prostitu 

Spence's  Bi 

Merchar 
Farm  la 

Savona's  Fi 

Merchan 
Farm  laj 

Harrison 

Merchan 
Farm 

Boston  Bai 
Working 

Okanaoan, 
Merchar 

Hope,  21  — 
Mercha 

The  fo 
Col 
The  amount 
annuallj 
The  amount 
The  amount 
The  annual  i 
Internal  dut 
The  approxii 
The  approxi: 
The  salaries 
living  of 
and  aevi 

The  Vi 
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The  annual  i 
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BURKARD  InLKT,  114- 

Merchants 

Saw-mill  hands 

Married  women 

Prostitute 


5 

60 
3 
1 


Cache  Creek,  19- 
Merchants.. 


Farm  laborers 15 

Kamloops,  62 — 

Merchants 3 

Miners  andfarmers 56 


Store  employees , lo 

Washermen  and  cooks 30 

Children 5 


Store  employees 2 

17 


Store  employees 3 

59 


Skeena — 

Fishery  hands  and  doctor(l) 311 


Cassiar,  105 — 

Merchant _....  1 

Miners 100 

Prostitute 1 


Store  employees 2 

Doctor 1 


Spence's  Bridge,  24- 

Merchant 

Farm  labor*.rs 


1 
20 


Store  employee  • . 
Washermen 


Savgna's  Ferry,  55 — 

Merchant 1 

Farm  laborers  and  washermen 52 

Harrison  River,  35— 

Merchants 2 

Farm  laborers  and  wood -cutters 31 


Store  employees 2 


Store  employees 2 


Boston  Bar — 

Workingmen 10 


Okanagan,  25 — 
Merchant , 


Miners 24 


Hope,  21  — 
Merchant . 


1       Miners. 
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The  following  is  the  commercial  condition  of  the  Chinese  merchants  throughout 
British  Columbia ; — 

The  amount  of  business  done  among  the  Chinese  merchants  in  British  Columbia 

annually $1,320,000 

The  amount  of  trade  done  with  China,  Japan  and  the  United  States 500,000 

The  amount  of  trade  done  with  white  merchants  in  British  Columbia 400,000 

The  annual  amount  paid  for  duties  is  (and  more) 150,000 

Internal  duties  on  cigar  manufacturing  is  (and  more) 2,300 

The  approximate  amount  paid  for  freightage  and  drayage 26,000 

The  approximate  amount  paid  for  road  tolls  in  the  interior 13,000 

The  salaries  of  bookkeepers  and  storekeepers,  together  with  the  expenditure  for 
Hving  of  their  families  and  families  of  merchants,  of  which  there  are  four  hundred 
and  seventy  persons,  and  more 


The  Victoria  merchants : 

The  annual  trade  license  paid 

The  annual  assessment  on  property  paid. 


141,000 


7,560 
600 


r'':J 
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The  amount  paid  annually  to  revenue  and  city  taxes  by  merchants  and  employees... 

The  amount  paid  annually  for  rente  to  white  people 

Tlie  amount  paid  annually  for  renta  on  750  acres  of  cultivated  grounds  and  charcoal 

places  by  Chinese  merchants  to  white  people 

The  amount  paid  annually  for  city  water  by  Chinese  merchants  and  workmen 


For 


gas 


1,100 
27,000 

0,180 
4,440 
1,770 
L',560 
.S,400 

;i,ooo 


For  insurance  of  buildings  and  merchandise 

For  interest  paid  to  white  people  for  borrowed  cash 

For  postage  and  telegraph 

[The  above  ten  sums  are  paid  out  only  by  the  Chinese  merchants  in  Victoria, 
and  not  by  those  in  other  parts  of  the  province.] 

The  amount  of  real  estate  owned  by  Chinese  in  British  Columbia  is  about l()0,00(i 

The  value  of  brick  and  frame  buildmgs  owned  by  Chinese  is • .si,000 

[Seventy  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  was  expended  within  the  last  fourteen 
months] 

The  kind  of  merchandise  imported  from  China,  Japan  and  United  States  by  Chinese 
merchants  as  follows  : — 

Rice,  tea,  oil,  lic^uors,  tobacco,  dry  goods,  chinaware,  drugs,  silk  goods,  paperware,  luviks 
and  stationery,  matting,  clothes,  shoes,  opium,  Joss-paper  and  sticks. 

The  gcods  purchased  by  Chinese  merchants  in  British  Columbia  and  sold  to  the 
Chinese  in  this  province,  as  follows  :— 

Cloth  goods,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  caps,  boots,  stockings,  furs,  kerosene  oil,  eundles, 
matehes,  papers,  soaps,  tobacco,  cigars,  sugar,  flour,  rice,  sweetmeats,  salt,  pigs,  lard,  Ijeef 
butter,  fich,  fowls,  wines,  ducks,  nails,  tools,  plates,  horses,  carriages,  wagons,  watches,  roiK'  and 
twines,  lamps,  fuel,  coal,  hardware,  ironware,  glass  and  crockery  ware,  woodenware,  etc. 

There  are  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia  nine  thousand  six  hundred  mid 
twenty-nine  Chinese  laborers  : 

A  laborer's  wages  will  average  $25  per  month ;  per  year $300  Wi 

Deduct  three  months  w^es  for  winter $75  00 

Provisions  and  clothing,  per  year 130  00 

Room  rent 24  00 

Tools,  fares,  in  British  Columbia 10  00 

Revenue  and  road  taxes 5  00 

Religious  fees 5  00 

Doctor,  for  drugs ~- 3  00 

Oil,  light,  water  and  tobacco 5  00 

$557  00 


Balance  in  favor  of  laborer $43  (X) 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HUANG  SIC  CHEN. 


APPENDIX    D. 


At  San  Francisco  it  was  arranged  that  on  the  25tli  of  July  we  should,  in  inniiKUiyj 
with  the  Chinese  Consul,  visit  Chinatown.  Before  making  the  visit  to  Chinatown  His 
Excellency  the  Consul-General  for  China,  Hua  ag  Tsun  Hsien,  Colonel  Bee,  tlie  C'onsuL  f 
and  Mr.  Tsang  Hoy,  the  interpreter  to  tht  consulate  called  on  Mr.  Chapleau  !>t  the 
Palace  Hotel.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  enquired  particularly  respecting  thn 
veto  power  of  the  Domii  ion  and  Imperial  Governments,  and  expressed  the  liojic  tlwt  | 
the  enquiry  to  be  instituted  by  the  Chinese  Commission  would  be  an  impartial  one. 

Led  by  Colonel  Bf  ind  the  official  interpreter  we  went  round  Chinatown.  Tk  I 
traveller  who  had  visit*-*  China,  or  anybody  who  has  once  explored  Chinatown,  were  he  I 
blind,  would  know  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  bit  of  far  Cathay,  which  had  been  trans  I 
ported  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  addition  to  the  ethnic  smell  which,  as  all  Eastern  traveller  I 
assure  us,  would  have  been  pronounced  enough,  there  are  the  odors  of  opium,  of  cigars,! 
of  dried  fish  and  dried  vegetables ;  an  odor  such  as  one  gets  in  the  engine-room  of « I 
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steamer ;  and  other  odors  such  as  only  an  olfactory  connoisHPur  could  diHti)«t<uish  ;  the 
whole  contriV)uting  to  a  result  so  eniphHtic  as  to  leave  behind  a  life-lonj(  reniembrance. 

In  some  of  the  finest  cities  in  China  the  streets  are  nanow.  In  some  instances  the 
gables  look  as  though  they  would  meet  above  the  traveller's  head.  They  have  no  side- 
walks. But  here  the  streets  are  wide  and  paved,  and,  needless  to  say,  have  sidewalks. 
Instead  of  the  Tartar-tent-like  roofs  and  characteristic  outlines  of  Chinese  houses,  the 
houses  here  are  built  for  the  most  part  of  brick  and  in  western  style.  A  trnnsformation 
has,  however,  taken  place,  and  any  man  who  knows  China  will  tell  you  you  areas  surely 
there  as  if  you  were  in  Canton  or  Pekin.  It  is  not  meiely  that  the  streets  are  full  of 
Chinamen  dressed  in  Chinese  fashion,  shaven  as  to  the  fore  jtart  of  the  head  and  with 
braided  queues  dangling  to  their  heels  ;  it  is  not  merely  that  the  Chinawoman  in  black 
calico  trousers  and  blouse  to  match  limps  by  ;  nor  is  it  because  all  the  dialects  of  Kwan>r 
Tung  are  heard  like  the  cawing  of  a  rookery  ;  stninge  signboaitls,  Chinese  lanterns, 
cages  with  singing  birds,  give  to  the  American  houses  a  foreign  character.  The  China- 
man writes,  not  from  right  to  left  or  left  to  right,  but  flown,  and  so  you  see  the  horizon- 
tal signboards  covered  with  gilding  or  in  gaudily  painted  Chinese  characters  wholly 
unintelligible  to  one  unversed  in  the  monosyllabic  group  of  languages.  LTnlcss  indeed 
when  they  are  translated,  and  even  then  it  must  be  confessed  little  insight  is  gained  as  to 
the  character  of  the  goods  for  sale.  When  a  general  store  hangs  out  for  its  sign  "  The 
Teuiple  of  Sweetly  Soothing  Bliss,"  and  a  butcher's  shop  rejoices  in  the  style  of  "  Ten 
Thousand  Harmonies,"  we  are  more  amused  than  enlightened.  The  magniloquence  of  the 
sign  is  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  importance  of  the  store.  A  small  retail  shop 
will  sometimes  have  a  tirm  name  importing  the  most  sacred  character  and  heavenly 
music.  A  five-cent  cigar  shop  will  glory  in  the  designation  of  "The  Temple  of  Celestial 
Harmonies." 

In  Sacramento  and  Dupont  streets  tht  'o  are  large  wholesale  houses.  We  enter  one — a 
general  store.  Boxes  of  tea  and  bags  o*'  rice  are  piled  uj>  on  one  side  of  the  shop. 
Behind  the  counter,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  bookkeeper  and  one  or  two  salesmen. 
The  shelves  on  this  side  are  filled  with  shoes  and  clothing  and  many  other  articles.  Home 
of  the  men  are  smoking  cigars.  They  show  no  anxiety  to  sell.  The  interpreter  informs 
them  of  the  object  of  our  visit,  and  forthwith  some  one  goes  and  fetclies  tea,  in  tiny  cups. 
Then  some  cigars  of  the  very  finest  brand  are  brought.  We  \isit  several  stores  more  or 
less  like  this.  All  the  wholesale  houses  are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Tlie  proprietors 
and  clerks  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  appearance.     They  are  most  polite. 

We  enter  a  workshop  and  find  sixteen  sewing-nnichines  buzzing  away.  They  are 
very  near  each  other.  White  men  would  stifle  in  such  a  contracted  space.  But  these 
Chinamen  .«oem  perfectly  healthy  and  happy.  They  make  shirts  and  overalls.  In 
another  shop  we  find  men  making  undershirts  and  drawers. 

We  turn  into  Jackson  street  and  visit  a  sihersmith.  Ileri;  some  ten  or  twelve  men 
are  employed  in  making  finger  rings,  hair-pins  and  other  Chinese  ornaments.  A  few 
doors  away  is  a  shoe  factory.  Here  the  latest  modern  machinery  is  used.  Some  twenty- 
five  Chinese  journeymen  arc  employed,  and  the  "  bo.ss  "  Chinaman  is  (juite  a  nice-looking 
and  intelligent  man.     All  sorts  of  boots,  shoes  and  slijipers  ai-e  made. 

In  Washington  street  Chinamen  are  found  making  all  kinds  of  ladies'  tint!  under- 
wear. In  Dupont  street  there  is  a  large  tin  shop.  Every  shop  in  these  and  bisecting 
streets  is  a  Chinese  shop,  small  or  large. 

We  pause  in  front  of  one  of  the  best  Chinese  restaurants.  It  is  a  high  building, 
with  balconies  on  the  second  and  third  stories,  painted  green,  trimmed  with  red.  In  the 
balconies  a  number  of  large  Chinese  lanterns  are  hung.  We  enter  and  find  all  the 
appointments  good.  The  chairs  and  tables  in  this  and  other  restaurants  in  all  the  large 
stores,  and  in  the  private  houses  of  the  merchants,  are  made  on  the  b.^me  general  plan,  of 
the  same  wood,  and  are  all  imported  from  China.  A  carved  screen  of  artistic  workman- 
ship and  richly-gilded  arches  from  wall  to  wall  in  the  nuddle  of  the  dining-room. 

We  were  invited  to  lunch  and  sat  round  a  circular  table.  Dried  fruit,  nuts,  apples, 
grapes,  honied  cakes,  eggs  a  year  old  preserved  in  clay,  were  placed  before  us,  and  the 
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ohop-sticlcB.  Some  shamshoo  in  amall  dainty  cups  was  handed  round.  Tea  was  placed 
in  cups,  which  were  covered  with  inverted  saucers  a  little  smaller  than  the  circle  of  the 
cups'  rims.  The  saucer  was  pressed  by  the  thumb  a  little  into  the  tea  in  order  to  keep 
back  the  leaves,  and  so  without  milk  or  sugar  the  tea  was  drunk. 

One  of  the  party  subsequently  dined  at  another  restaurant  equally  good  and  as  an  Irish 
friend  who  was  present  said,  we  had  the  dessert  to  begin  with  and  we  ended  with  the  fiist 
«ourse,  namely,  soup.  The  dinner  was  good.  The  several  kinds  of  meat  were  cut  up 
into  very  small  pieces.  The  only  ground  for  complaint  was  that  the  dishes  were  too  oily. 
We  had  paper  napkins  ;  porcelain  jars  of  most  brilliant  blue  tints  were  filled  with  flowers, 
the  rose,  the  lily,  the  camellia,  the  China-aster,  the  japonica.  Tea  was  first  handed 
round.  On  the  table  were  dried  spices,  preserved  fruits,  sweetmeats,  pineap|)les, 
bananas,  oranges,  plums,  grapes,  all  the  fruit  for  which  California  is  famed.  Meats  in 
bowls  instead  of  dishes  were  then  placed  on  the  table.  Shamshoo  hot  and  cold  and 
Chinese  wines  in  silver  jugs  with  covers  and  spouts  were  also  placed  on  the  table.  Near 
«ach  guest  was  a  small  cup  for  drinking  shamshoo  or  wine.  We  had  meats  disgui.sed 
by  the  cook  but  palatable,  shrimps  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  many  other  disiies 
the  names  of  which  have  escaped  the  memory.  There  was  some  smoked  duck  which 
tasted  like  ham,  and  meats  of  various  kinds.  Finally  came  turtle  soup,  made  from 
one  of  the  turtles  which  we  had  seen  on  a  previous  day  swimming  in  a  big  tub  with  many 
others,  all  imported  from  China. 

Little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  using  the  chop-sticks  which,  once  the  plan  of 
cutting  up  the  meat  before  sending  it  to  table  is  adopted,  are  just  as  civilized  as  knives 
and  forks. 

Dinner  over  our  ho.st  rose  and  pledged  us  in  a  small  cup  of  wine.  We  both  bowed 
low  and  emptied  our  cups.  We  then  reversed  the  cups,  tapping  them  with  the  finger  to 
show  that  the  glass  of  friendship  had  been  thoroughly  drained.  More  jralite  or  gentle 
manly  persons  than  those  met  at  this  restaurant  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  How  unlike 
the  miserable  wretches  discovered  elsewhere  in  Chinatown. 

After  the  lunch  mentioned  above  we  visited  a  neighboring  Joss-house.  There  arc 
'some  fine  large  Chinese  temples  in  San  Francisco,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The 
"  Eastern  Glorious  Temple  "  is  the  Joss-house  we  now  enter.  This  temple  is  owned  by 
Dr.  Lai  P6  Tai,  who  Iiks  a  large  practice  among  the  whites.  In  the  central  hall  are  three 
fierce  looking  idols  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  gilding  and  ornamentation,  their  stomachs 
protruding  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese  ideal  of  manly  beauty.  The  central  figure  is 
"the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Sombre  Heavens,"  and  on  his  right  is  "the  Military  Sage,' 
and  on  the  left  "  the  Great  King  of  the  Southern  Ocean." 

In  the  courts  of  the  temple  the  priests  sold  candles,  and  little  spills  of  timber  for 
burning  before  the  idok,  and  written  prayers  and  charms,  and  there  were  various  means 
of  enquiry  of  the  oracle  after  you  had  prayed,  such  as  two  pieces  of  timber,  each  with  a 
fiat  and  round  surface,  and  if  they  fall  in  a  certain  way  your  desire  will  be  granted. 
Besides  the  votive  lights  we  were  told  the  principal  light  was  kept  burning  continually, 
as  in  the  great  temples  in  British  India,  and  as  of  old  in  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

We  visited  stores  where  the  most  beautiful  porcelain  jars  were  for  .sale  ;  exqui.sitely 
carved  work  in  ivory  ;  picture  books  ;  all  sorts  of  filagree  ;  fancy  work  ;  fans  ;  what  not. 
We  visited  clubs,  whose  presidents  are  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government.  When 
one  of  these  was  examined  12,000  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  only  ninety- 
nine  passed.  Either,  therefore,  the  examinations  are  very  "  stiff,"  or  Chinese  intellectual 
power  is  not  very  great. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into  detail.  Many  more  stores  were  visited  and  the 
general  impression  was  that  we  had  been  inspecting  a  portion  of  a  highly  civilized  and 
well  organized  people.     So  much  for  the  silver  side  of  the  shield. 

VISIT   TO   CHINATOWN    BY    NIGHT. 

On  the  25th  visited  Chinatown  at  night  under  the  conduct  of  two  officers,  detective.s 
wholly  employed  in  the  Chinese  quarter — Messrs.  Christopher  C.  Cox  and  John  Avan.    It 
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wouhl  l)B  hard  to  give  an  ad(!i|uate  idea  of  what  was  seen.  Had  Dante  been  able  to 
visit  Chinatown,  Han  Frauei.sco,  he  would  have  added  yet  darker  strokes  of  horror  to  his 
Inferno.  We  went  from  tenement  hou.se  to  tenement  house  ;  we  dived  into  cellars  dug 
tieneath  cellars  -as  it  were,  inverted  stories  ;  and  everywhere  we  saw  the  same  scenes  of 
misery  and  degradation.  We  made  our  painful  way  behind  our  guide,  who  carrie<l  a 
caudle,  into  dens  where  daylight  never  (intered,  where  one  pure  breath  of  aii-  n(!ver  |»ene- 
trated,  where  the  stench  was  sonu-thing  liotween  a  i,harnel-house  and  a  wild  beast's  lair, 
Imt  yet  where  human  beings  were,  as  it  were,  packed  away.  The  ('hinannm  of  thi^  lower 
(ir  lowest  class  needs  only  sjiace  a  little  bigger  than  ;i  cofiin.  An  ordinary  room  will  be 
divided  into  bunks,  and  within  one  of  the.se  bunks  he  will  stow  himself,  together  with  his 
luxuries,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  nu^agre  neces.saries  of  his  existence.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  certain  cigar-nuiker.s,  he  carries  on  his  trade  whei'c  he  lies  tlown  to  smoke 
his  opium  pipe  and  sleep.  In  every  little  compartment  there  is  a  lamp  on  tlu;  nnit  — as 
it  were  in  l>ed  with  the  oecujiant- and  he  is  seen  putting  tlu;  opium  on  the  pipe  with  a 
wire.  Then  he  kindles  it  by  means  of  the  lamp  ;  then  he  inhales  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  smoke  comes  through  his  no.se.  Aft(>r  a  certain  number  of  whifis  he  lies  ofi'  to  sleep. 
Fre(iuently  two  men  occupied  the  same  bunk,  the  one  lying  down,  the  other  with  his 
legs  crossed.  Pieces  of  meat,  the  entrails  of  animals,  di-ied  fowl,  hung  up  in  tlu?  midst 
of  tilth,  over  ces.spools,  contiguous  to  slops  of  tin;  most  loathsome  character.  One  of  our 
partv,  a  pretty  strong  man,  liegan  t»  feel  seat;ick,  and  it  was  only  liy  an  edbrt  of  will 
that  he  repressed  nature's  protest  against  such  scenes  and  such  smells.  Each  man  <!ither 
cooks  himself,  or  is  one  of  a  little  band,  one  of  whom  cooks  for  the  rest.  An  open  stove 
of  a  crude  sort  is  placed  either  at  the  door  or  near  the  window-where  there  is  one  -a 
pane  of  vvhich  last  has  been  broken  through  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  chimney.  Walls, 
ceiling,  sills,  po.sts,  window  frames  all  are  covereid  with  soot,  hanging  like  thick  layers  of 
fungi.  The  marvel  is  that  more  fires  have  not  originated  in  Chinatown.  Dens  where 
criminals  lived  were  visited,  and  here  men  were  seen  whose  pigtails  had  been  cut  off  in 
prison.  The.se  were  now  spliced.  The  criminal,  like  the  rest  of  the  lower  class  of 
Chinese,  enjoys  his  opium  pipe. 

We  visited  the  lodgings  of  cooks  and  found  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  all  in  one  room. 
These  cooks  are  employed  in  private  houses  during  the  day  and  come  here  at  night  to 
play  and  sleep. 

The  opium  dens  proper  are  not  fore  '.  p  These  places  are  like  the  tippling-houses 
of  the  old  style,  where  men  went  and  soaked  ui  alcohol.  The  opium-smoker  comes  to  one 
of  these  places,  and  for  a  couple  of  bits  or  more  gets  all  the  opium-smoking  he  wants.  If 
he  is  poor  or  economical  he  is  furnished  with  a  pipe  ;  if  rich  and  extra\  agant,  by  i)aying 
u  little  more,  he  can  have  pipes  and  prepared  opium  furnished  him  as  he  wants  it. 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  numner  in  which  this  fatal 
drug  is  u.sed.  It  is  wholly  uidike  tobacco-smoking.  The  stem  of  the  pipe  is  about  the 
length  and  thickness  of  an  ordinary  Hute,  the  end  that  goes  into  the  mouth  being  fiat- 
tened  to  suit  the  lips.  At  the  other  end  is  a  bowl  of  terra  cotta  about  half  the  size  of  a 
lireakfast  cup.  Through  the  middle  of  this  runs  a  small  hole,  which  connuunicates  with 
the  ttute-like  tube.  The  opium  is  a  dark,  guimny  paste  which,  before  lieing  smoked,  is 
prepared  as  follows  :  the  smoker,  or  the  waiter  on  the  smoker,  takes,  on  the  point  of  a 
loTii;  needle,  a  piece  of  opium  about  twice  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  roasts  it,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  tlame  of  a  small  lamp.  This,  I  was  told,  was  to  the  end  that  certain  poisonous  pro- 
perties should  be  got  rid  of.  The  next  thing  the  opium  so  prepared  is  placed  on  the 
hole  of  the  terra  cotta  bowl,  made  like  a  cone,  through  which  a  hole  is  pierced.  The 
opium  so  arranged  is  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  Hanui  of  the  lamp.  Three  or  four 
inhalations,  and  the  little  cone  has  disappeared.  But  no  smoke  is  seen  for  the  present. 
It  remains  either  in  the  mouth  of  the  smoker,  or  he  has  swallowed  it.  In  a  few  seconds, 
however,  the  smoke  is  blown  out  of  the  nostrils.  The  smokei',  if  he  has  no  attendant, 
then  commences  the  same  operation,  which  is  repeated  until  he  has  had  enough.  Twelve 
pipes  is  a  usual  indulgence  for  smokers.  They  always  smoke  lying  down.  Sometimes  on 
the  right  side ;  sometimes  on  the  left  side.  This  is  the  position  most  favorable  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  drug.  '  24 
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The  appearance  of  the  men  seen  in  the  opiuni-<leu8  spoke  eloquently  as  to  the 
terrible  effects  of  this  drug  on  the  human  system.  As  with  white  {)eople  and  alcohol,  so 
there  are  among  the  Chinese  some  happy  organizations  who  can  smokn  opium  witli 
moderation.  But  these  are  rare  exceptions.  Universal  testimony  shows  that  the  descent 
of  the  opium-smoker  is  quick  from  the  Krst  stage  of  a  new  joy  to  idleness,  from  idlfiiicss 
to  abandoned  dissipation,  and  abandoned  dissipation  to  unrelieved  misery,  a  shattitred 
physique,  the  intellectual  qualities  paralysed  and  the  moral  depraved.  Nothing  can 
deliver  or  distract  the  opium-smoker  from  the  spell  of  his  passion.  At  length,  incapable 
of  effort,  wholly  unfit  for  business,  unmindful  of  the  fluctuation  of  events  and  the  lapse 
of  time,  dead  to  natural  feeling,  neither  the  misery  of  wife  or  child  can  touch  him.  In 
China,  opium-smokers  who  have  been  brought  from  opulence  to  indigence  by  this  vice 
have  sold  their  daughters  to  the  procuress  iji  ordtir  to  procure  the  poppy. 

The  appearance  of  the  opium-smoker,  '  that  of  the  dram-drinker,  proclaims  his 
habits.     He  becomes  emaciated  ;  his  eye  ;  ;  his  shoulders  seem  to  get  raised  ahovu 

the  base  of  the  neck.     Digestion  soon  cea  \  in  the  ultimate  stage  the  drug  is  used 

only  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  existence.  On  another  occasion  the  writer  was  shown  a 
man  who  had  been  for  thirty-six  }iours  without  a  smoke,  and  the  evidence  of  agonized 
«raving  was  pitiable.     He  begged  for  God's  sake  for  a  smoke. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  men  fall  into  opium-smoking  as  they  fall  into 
tippling.  Just  as  misery  drives  some  weak  natures  to  drink,  misery,  where  opium-dens 
exist,  drives  others  to  opium-smoking ;  or  a  man  is  sick  and  has  a  cold,  and  a  friend 
recommends  a  smoke ;  or  he  meets  an  acquaintance  and  instead  of  "Come  and  have  a 
drink,"  he  says  "Come  and  have  a  smoke;"  as  with  tipplers  association  in  folly  seeming 
to  increase  the  dubious  pleasure.  One  man  said  he  used  to  visit  the  opium-house  with  a 
friend  and  refuse  to  indulge,  but  noticing  how  it  improved  the  spirits  of  his  friends,  lie 
was  induced  to  follow  their  example.  From  a  luxury  it  became  a  necessity,  and  then 
from  being  a  minister  of  pleasure  a  master  which  made  him  its  miserable  slave. 

On  the  day  following  a  ship  sailed  for  China,  and  we  visited  one  of  the  so-called 
Chinese  courts,  where  a  case  was  said  to  be  going  forward,  and  a  young  Chinaman  told 
us  some  person  could  not  get  away  next  day  unless  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  nuide. 
On  this,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  we  visited  the  Joss-houses  but  saw  nothing  to  excite 
surprise  or  call  for  comment. 

We  visited  the  quarters  where  were  prostitutes  who  will  only  be  visited  by  white  men, 
and  the  quarters  where  were  those  who  would  see  only  Chinese.  The  former,  it  seems, 
are  a  superior  grade.  Prostitution  is  a  degradation  so  absolute  that  it  would  hardly  he 
worth  while  to  consider  degrees  of  degradation  in  its  regard.  But  this  remark  must  he 
made  :  that  those  unhappy  women — all  of  whom,  it  is  said,  have  been  bought  for  sums 
varying  from  $500  to  $2,500 — looked  far  less  degraded  than  the  men  in  the  tenement 
houses.  The  fact  that  these  women  are  sold  is  dwelt  on  as  a  dreadful  thing ;  it  is  a 
dreadful  thing  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  a  thing  not  unknown  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  other 
communities.  In  one  of  the  houses  of  prostitution  we  conversed  with  a  woman  who  had 
been  kidnapped  and  who  had  given  evidence  against  Wong  Ah  Nang.  This  man  was 
sent  for  four  years  to  the  state's  prison. 

We  were  unable  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  missionaries,  which  are  open  only  in  the 
«vening,  but  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  they  were  doing  a  good  work. 
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Portland,  Oregon,  August  29th,  1884. 

In  Portland  there  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  Chinese  quarter,  for  isolated  Chinese 
shops  are  found  in  streets  occupied  by  white  people,  and  shops  owned  and  "  run "  by 
whites  are  found  in  Second  street,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  Chinese  quarter.  The 
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Chinese  have  a  bolder  and  a  ha{)pier  air  than  in  San  Francisco,  aiul  a  ghvnce  convinced 
you  of  that  which  testimony  sulmetjuently  confirnietl  tJiat  they  are  more  tolerated  hci-c 
than  in  the  leading  city  of  California.     Many  houses  are  Imilt  of  hrick  liy  the  Chines(* 
themselves.     A  more  respectable  air  pervades  their  shops  generally  than  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  and  some  shops  exceeded  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  (nty. 

The  above  impression  was  accentuated  by  visiting  several  stores.  The  first  wiw  that 
of  Kwong  Sang  Wah  who  sells  tea,  rice,  nl,  dried  fisli,  women's  and  men's  shoes,  socks, 
china  shirtings,  fans,  wines,  dried  oysters,  all  from  China.  In  connection  with  this  store 
there  is  a  butcher's  shop  and  a  coop  looking  out  on  the  street,  in  which  are  a  dozen  or  more 
of  live  chickens  in  the  next  stage  to  complete  maturity.  The  next  was  that  of  Hong 
Fook  Tunk,  adrug  st^  , ,  The  screen  dividing  the  office  from  the  shop  projier  is  beautifully 
carved  and  gilt.  I  learned  through  the  interpreter  who  accompanied  me,  that  no  drugs 
were  dispensed  without  a  prescription  from  a  Chinese  doctor.  The  next  place  looked  in 
on  was  a  room  at  the  base  of  the  Joss-house.  In  this  room  a  Chinese  phrenologist  was 
examining  the  heads  of  his  clients  and  thus  doing  a  sum  in  bumps,  making  an  equation 
of  cerebral  protuberances.  Tho  Joss-house  is  magnificent,  finer,  perhaps,  than  the 
finest  in  San  B'rancisco.  There  were  the  eternal  lights,  and  there,  smothered  in  gilded 
ornamentation,  the  ugly  old  Joss,  The  interpreter  explainetl  that  the  Joss  was  not  a 
god,  but,  he  said,  ''like  a  monument  to  some  distinguished  pej-sons  among  you." 

"Yes ;  bnt  do  not  some  of  the  less  enlightened  worship  the  Joss  as  a  god  ? " 

"  Yes,  they  do  ;  after  a  time,  they  forget,  think  him  God." 

Turning  up  Morrison  street,  the  Chinese  shops  were  found  to  alternate  with  white 
shops.  Here  we  entered  King  Lee's  shop,  which  he  calls  the  Oriental  Bazaar.  On  either 
side,  for  some  distance,  the  shops  are  all  owned  by  white  people.  King  Lee,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Oriental  Bazaar,  speaks  very  gowl  English.  All  sorts  of  hosiery,  delf, 
vases,  every  kind  of  haberdashery,  Chinese  pictures,  what  not.  Ladies  were  shopping 
here,  and  we  learned  it  was  a  fashionable  resort.  Here  we  found  the  first  instance  of  a 
white  person  in  the  employ  of  a  Chinaman.  This  young  latly,  who  seemed  intelligent 
and  cultivated,  was  working  at  what  seemed  a  kind  of  frill.  Having  asked  King  Lee 
whether  he  had  any  olijection  to  her  being  examined,  and  receiving  a  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive, the  evidence  found  elsewhere  was  obtained. 

We  next  visited  Duck  Chung,  Wing  &  Co.,  a  general  store.  We  asked  how  many 
such  shops  were  in  Portland.  Duck  Chung  took  down  a  Chinese  directory,  written  in 
Chinese  characters,  and  answered  '"  about  forty." 

The  next  shop  visited  was  that  of  Wo  Kee,  a  clothing  establishment.  This  shop 
only  made  for  Chinese.  We  visited  six  other  tailor  shops  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
where  they  made  clothes  for  only  white  persons.  In  each  of  these  establishments  from 
nine  to  ten  workmen — all  Chinamen — employed. 

In  Second  street  there  is  a  fine  block  of  buildings,  from  No.  60  to  66,  thres  stories 
high,  and  all  of  brick,  built  by  the  Chinese.  They  have  obtained  a  long  lease  of  the 
ground. 

Pung  Ti  Lung,  a  bootmaker,  who  made  only  for  white,  was  visited.  He  employs 
ten  men,  all  Chinese. 
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Text  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Restkiction  Act  of  1882. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  amendment  to  the  Chinese  Restriction  Act  passed 
by  the  last  session  of  Congress  : — 

An  Act  to  amend   an  Act  entitled    "  An  Act  to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations 
relating  to  Chinese  approved  May  6th,  1882," 

Be  it  enacted  by  the.  Senate  and  Uou»e  of  Representatives  of  tJie  United  States  of 
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Aitierica  in  CoTU/rp.HS  assenifjled, — That  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  execute 
certain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese,"  approved  Mry  6,  1882,  is  hereliy 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :— 

Whereas,  In  the  opinion  of  i'.ie  Government  of  the  United  States  the  comiiij,'  of 
Chinese  laborers  to  this  country  endangers  the  good  order  of  certain  localities  within  the 
tenitory  thereof ;  therefore 

Be  it  eimcted  by  the  Setiate  aiul  Housf  of  Reprfaenfiitives  of  the  United  Statis  o/ 
Auierica  in  Congress  assembhd, — That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  until 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  coming  of  Cliiiicsc 
laborers  to  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  suspended,  and  during  su(  li 
suspension  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come  from  any  foreign  port 
or  place,  or  having  so  come  to  remain  within  the  United  States. 

Section  2  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  re^wl  as  follows  : — 
Section  2.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  knowingly  bring  within  tin 
United  States  on  such  vessel,  and  laud,  or  attempt  to  land,  or  permit  to  be  landed  uny 
Chinese  laborer,  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeamn'. 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  more  than  tive  huudicd 
dollars  for  each  and  every  such  Chinese  laborer  so  brought,  and  may  also  be  imprisoned 
for  »  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Section  3  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  reatl  as  follows ; — 
Section  3.  That  the  two  foregoing  st!ctions  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  laborers  who 
were  in  the  tTnited  States  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880,  or  who  shall  have  eonie 
into  the  same  before  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  ne>t  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  to 
which  this  Act  is  amendatory,  nor  shall  said  sections  apply  to  Chinese  lalwrers,  who  shall 
produ(!e  to  such  mast"**  V^-^ore  going  on  board  such  vessel  and  shall  produce  to  the  col- 
lector of  t  lie  port  ii)  the  United  States  at  which  such  vessel  shall  arrive,  the  evidence 
hereinafter  in  this  Act  reqtiired  of  his  being  one  of  the  laborers  in  this  section  men- 
tioned ;  nor  shall  the  two  foregoing  section 5  s'-pply  to  the  case  of  any  master  \vhose  vessrl. 
being  bound  to  a  port  not  within  the  United  States,  nhii,!!  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  lieing  in  distress  or  in  stress  of  weather,  or  touchins.'  at 
any  port  of  the  United  States  on  its  voyage  to  any  foreign  pi>rt  or  place  :  I'l-oriilnl. 
That  all  Chinese  laborers  brought  on  such  vessel  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land  except 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  must  depart  with  the  vessel  on  leaving  port. 
Section  4  of  said  Act  is  hereby  nuiended  so  as  to  reiul  as  follows ; — 
Section  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  propeily  identifying  Chinese  laborers  who  were  iii 
tie  United  StJites  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880,  or  who  shall  have  come  into  tin 
same  before  the  expiration  c  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  to  whi'ii  ilii> 
Act  is  amendatory,  and  in  c.der  to  furnish  them  with  the  proper-  evide-.iee  of  their  liu'li' 
to  go  f>om  and  come  to  the  U niter!  States  as  provided  by  the  .said  act  and  the  liciity 
between  the  United  States  and  China  dat^d  November  17th,  1880,  the  Collector  of  ''ii=- 
toms  of  the  district  from  which  any  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  depart  from  the  I'nitwl 
Stfites  shall,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  go  on  board  each  vi"Sc?l  having  on  board  any  sirIi 
Chinese  laborer,  and  cleared  or  almut  to  sail  from  his  district  for  a  foreign  port,  and  on 
such  vessel  make  a  list  of  all  such  Chinese  laborer.s,  wh-ch  shall  be  entered  in  rcLtistrv 
books,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  which  shall  be  statetl  the  ii'.dividual,  family,  iUiil 
tribal  name  in  full,  the  age,  occupation,  when  and  where  followed,  last  place  of  residence, 
physical  marks  or  peculiarities,  and  all  facts  neces.sary  for  the  id«!ntification  of  ea^-h  of 
such  C'hine,se  laborers,  which  books  shall  V)e  safely  kept  in  the  Custom  House  ;  and  iverv 
such  Chinese  laborer  so  departing  from  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  and  liiul 
receive,  free  of  any  charge  or  co.st,  up""  "pplication  therefor,  from  the  collector  <iv  hi> 
deputy,  in  the  name  of  said  collector  and  attested  by  said  collector's  .seal  of  orti<  c,  it 
the  time  such  list  is  taken,  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  collector  or  h  s  dcpul\  inid 
attested  by  his  seal  of  office,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pn' 
scribe,  which  certificate  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  individual,  fauuly,  and  tri'i:>l 
name  in  full,  age,  occupation,  when  and  where  followed,  of  the  Chinese  laborer  to  whom 
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+lie  certificate  is  issued,  corresponding  wi  ii  the  said  list  mid  registry  in  all  particular.s. 
Ill  case  any  Chinese  laborer,  after  liiu  iug  received  such  certificate,  shall  leave  such  vessel 
before  her  departure,  he  shall  deliver  Ins  certificate  to  the  master  of  tlie  vessel  ;  and  if 
such  Chinese  laViorer  shall  fail  to  ret.rn  to  such  \essel  tiefore  her  departure  from  port, 
the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  liy  the  master  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  for  cancel- 
lation. T'le  certificate  herein  provided  for  shall  entith-  the  Chinese  laborer  to  whom  the 
same  is  issued  to  return  to  and  re-enter  the  United  States  upon  jiroducing  auddeliveriii" 
the  same  to  the  Collector  of  Cu.stoms  of  the  district  at  which  such  Chinese  laborer  shall 
.seek  to  re-enter,  and  said  certificate  shall  be  the  only  evidence  permissible  to  establish 
his  right  of  re-entry  ;  and  upon  delivering  of  such  certificate  by  such  Cliinese  laborer  to 
th(>  Collector  of  Cu.stoins  at  the  time  of  re-entry  in  the  United  States,  said  collector 
shall  cause  the  same  to  lie  filed  in  tl     Custom  House  and  duly  cancelled. 

Section  6  of  said  Act  is  hereby  ameiuied  .so  as  to  read  as  follows :— - 

Section  6.  That  in  ordei-  to  tiie  faithful  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  everj' 
Chinese  person  other  than  a  laborer,  wlio  may  l)e  entitled  by  said  treaty  or  this  Act  to 
coine  within  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  lie  about  to  come  to  the  United  Stales, 
sliii'.l  obtain  the  jierniission  of  and  be  identified  as  ,so  entitled  by  the  Chi  lese  Covern- 
iiieiit,  or  of  such  othor  foreign  government  of  wliicli  at  the  time  such  Chinese  person 
.shall  be  a  subject,  in  eaca  case  to  li'  evideni'ed  by  a  certificate  i.ssued  by  such  govern- 
ment, which  certificate  .«iiall  be  in  the  Knglish  language,  and  shall  show  such  jiermission, 
with  the  name  of  the  permitted  person  in  his  or  her  proper  signature,  and  which  certifi- 
cate sliall  state  tlie  individual,  family,  and  tribal  name  in  full,  title  or  official  rank,  if  any, 
the  age,  height,  and  all  physical  peculiarities,  former  and  present  occupation  or  profession, 
when  and  wliere  and  Ikiw  long  [lursued,  and  place  of  i'esid(>iiee  of  the  [lerson  to  whom  the 
certificate  is  issued,  and  that  such  person  is  entitled  by  this  Aet  to  come  within  the 
United  States.  If  the  person  so  applying  for  a  certificate  shall  be  a  inei-.diant,  said  cer- 
tificate shall,  in  addition  to  above  requirenient.s,  state  the  nature,  character  and  e.stimated 
value  of  the  business  carried  on  liy  him  jirior  to  and  at  the  time  of  his  application  as 
aforesaid  :  Pranded,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  nor  in  said  treaty  shall  be  construed  as 
embracing  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  •'  merchant,"  huckster,  pedlers.  or  those  en- 
gaged in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise  preser\ing  shell  or  other  fish  for  home  consumption, 
or  exportation.  If  the  (■■■■  i  ificate  be  sought  for  the  purpose  of  travel  f'oi-  curiosity,  it  shall 
also  state  whether  tlK?  ap[  licaiit  intends  to  pass  through  or  travel  within  the  United 
States,  togetlier  with  h  ijiancial  standing  in  the  country  from  which  such  certificate  is 
desired.  The  certifica.  •  ^  'ovided  for  in  this  Act,  and  the  identity  of  the  per.son  named 
therein  shall,  before  such  person  goes  on  board  any  ves.sel  to  proceed  to  the  Ijiiited  States, 
he  vised  by  the  indorsement  of  tlie  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  t\w 
foreign  country  from  which  said  certificate  issues,  or  of  the  consular  representative  of 
the  ITnited  States  at  the  port  oi-  yilaje  from  which  the  pei-son  named  in  the  certificate  is 
ahout  to  depart  ;  and  such  diploie.itic  represtMitative  or  consular  rejiresentative  who.se 
iiidor.sement  is  so  required  is  hereby  eiiijipwered,  luid  it  shall  be  liis  duty,  before  indors- 
ing such  certificate  as  aforesii  id,  t<i  examine  into  the  truths  of  the  statements  .set  forth 
in  said  certificate,  and  if  he  shall  tii  d  upon  examination  that  said  or  any  of  the  state- 
nieiits  therein  contained  are  untrue,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  refuse  to  indorse  the  same. 
Such  certificate  vised  as  aforesaid  shall  be  /miiiil /<u'if  evidence  of  the  facts  set  forth 
tiierein,  and  shall  be  produced  {■>  i\w  tJollector  of  Customs  of  the  port  in  the  district  in 
the  United  States  at  wiiich  i!ie  person  nanietl  therein  shall  arrive,  and  afterwnrd  jiro- 
diued  to  the  proper  authorities  of  th,  United  States  wlieii(!\er  lawfully  demanded,  and 
•shidl  be  sole  evidence  permissible  on  lie  part  of  the  person  so  producing  the  same  to 
e.stalilish  a  right  of  e'lfry  into  the  Uni.ed  States  ;  but  .said  certificate  inav  lie  controverted 
and  file  facts  th.Tein  stated  di,'pro\rd  by  fhe  T'nived  States  authorities. 

Section  8  of  .said  Act  is  heicby  !,,i!>eiided  so  ;».•<  to  read  a.-,  follows  ; 

Section  8.  That  the  ma.ster  of  any  ves.sel  arriving;  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
P^rt  or  place  shall,  at  the  same  time  he  delivei-s  a  ni  mifest  of  the  cargo,  and  if  there  be 
••10  curgo,  then  at  the  time  of  making  a  report  of  ti.e  entry  of  the  vessel  pursuant  to 
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law,  in  addition  to  the  othtir  mattei  required  to  be  reported,  and  before  landing,  or  per 
niitting  to  land,  an)  Chine8«i  passengers,  deliver  and  report  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  of 
the  district  in  which  such  vessels  shall  have  arrived,  a  separate  list  of  all  Chinese  pas- 
sengers taken  on  board  his  \e  sel  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  and  all  such  passengers  on 
board  the  vessel  at  that  im.v.  Such  list  shall  show  the  names  of  su<^h  passengers  (and  if 
accredited  officers  of  t}  r  Cliiaeie  or  of  any  other  foreign  Government  travelling  on  tlie 
business  of  that  Goveiiimeiit,  or  their  servants,  with  a  note  of  such  facts),  and  the  names 
anf^  other  particulai-s  as  shown  by  their  respective  certificates ;  and  such  list  shall  tie 
sworn  to  by  the  master  in  fhe  manner  required  by  law  in  relation  to  the  manifest  of  tlie 
cargo.  Any  refusal  or  wilful  neglect  of  any  sudh  master  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  incur  the  same  penalties  and  forfeiture  as  are  provided  for  a  refusii! 
or  neglect  to  report  and  deliver  a  manifest  of  the  cargo. 

Section  10  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 
Section  10.  That  every  vessel  whose  master  shall  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  liable  to  seizure 
and  condemnation  in  any  district  of  the  United  States  into  which  such  vessel  may  enter 
or  in  which  she  may  be  found. 

Section  11  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  ac  follows  : — 
Section  1 1 .  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  bring  into  or  cause  to  be  brought 
into  the  United  States  by  land,  or  who  shall  aid  or  abet  the  same,  or  aid.  or  abet  the 
landing  in  the  United  States  from  any  vessel,  of  any  ChinefjC  person  not  lawfully  entitled 
to  enter  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Section  12  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — - 
Section  1 2.  That  no  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States 
by  land  without  producing  to  the  proper  officer  of  customs  the  certificate  in  this  Act 
required  of  Chinese  persons  seeking  to  land  from  a  vessel.  And  any  Chinese  person 
found  unlawfully  within  the  United  States  shall  be  caused  to  be  removed  therefrom  to 
the  country  from  whence  he  came,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  United  States,  after  being 
brought  before  some  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  and 
found  to  be  one  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  remain  in  the  United  States  ;  and  in  ail 
such  cases  the  person  who  brought  or  aided  in  bringing  such  person  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  all  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  such  investigation  and  removal ;  and  all  peace  officers  of  the  several  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  invested  with  the  same  authority  as  ii 
marshal  or  United  States  mai-shal  in  reference  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  aet, 
or  the  Act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  as  a  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  like  compensation  to  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  saiie 
officers.  And  the  United  States  shall  pay  all  costs  and  charges  for  the  maintenance  and 
return  of  any  Chinese  person  having  the  certificate  prescribed  by  law  as  entitling'  smli 
Chinese  person  to  come  into  the  United  States  who  nmy  not  have  been  permitted  to 
land  from  any  vessel  by  reason  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  13  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : — 
Section  13.  That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  diplomatic  and  other  officers  of  the 
Chinese  or  other  Governments  travelling  upon  the  business  of  that  Government,  wliose 
credentials  shall  oe  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  certificate  in  this  Act  mentioned,  and  siiall 
exempt  them  and  their  body  and  household  servants  from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to 
other  Chinese  persons. 

Section  15  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  — 
Section  15.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  subjects  of  China  ond 
Chinese,  whether  subjects  of  China  or  any  other  foreign  power  ;  and  the  words  Chinese 
laborers,  wherever  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers  and  Chinese  employed  in  mining. 

Section  16.  That  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  Act  of 
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which  this  is  amendatory,  the  punishment  of  which  is  not  otherwise  Ijerein  provided  for, 
shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thoudand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  such  tine  and 
imprisonment. 

Section  17.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  he  ^.cmstrued  to  affect  any 
prosecution  or  other  proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  liegun  under  the  act  of  which  this  is 
iinienJatory  ;  but  such  prosecution  or  other  proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  shall  prooeetl  as 
if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

Approved,  July  Sth,  1884. 


APPENDIX    G. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Tai  Sino  vs.  John  MAduiKE. 

.luDfiMENT  of  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  on  the  Chine.se  Tax  Bill,  passed  by   the 
Legislature  on  the  "ind  September,  1878. 

Septemhkb  23rd,  1878. 

This  is  an  fix  j'  ''•  application  under  the  79th  and  82nd  sections  of  the  Common  Liiw 
Procedure  Act,  for  an  injunction  to  restiuin  the  defendant  from  .selling  or  otherwise 
proceeding  with  the  seizun-  of  certain  goods  of  thf  plaintiff,  taken  liy  the  defendant  as 
a  collector,  under  an  Act  passed  by  the  Local  Legislature  of  British  Columbia,  at  its 
last  session  in  August,  1878,  intituled  :  "  An  Act  d  provide  for  the  better  collection  of 
Provincial  Taxes  from  the  Chinese." 

The  second  section  is  as  follows  : — Every  Chinese  person  over  twelve  years  of  age 
shall  take  out  a  license  every  three  months,  for  which  he  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
in  advance,  unto  and  to  the  use  of  Her  Majisty,  Her  heirs  and  successors  ;  and  such 
license  may  be  in  the  form  A  in  the  Schedule  hereto. 

No.         Form  A.  Chinese  Tax  Act. 

District  of  Date 

Received  of  ,  ten 

from  the  day  of 

(lay  of  18 

Collector. 

Other  sections  provide  that  every  merchant,  farmer,  trader,  or  employer  of  Chinese 
labor  is  to  furnish  the  collector  with  a  list  of  all  Chinamen  in  his  employ,  or  indirectly 
employed  by  him,  liable  to  pay  the  tax,  under  a  penalty  in  ca.se  of  failing  to  deliver  such 
list  when  required  to,  or  knowingly  making  any  false  statement  therein,  of  l$100  for 
every  Chinese  person  so  employed,  "  to  be  recovered  by  distress  of  t\u'.  goods  and  chattels 
"  of  the  j)er8on  failing  to  pay  the  same,  or  in  lieu  thereof  shall  be  liabb;  to  imprisonment 
"  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  month  and  not  exceeding  two  calender  months,"  the 
collector  (section  7)  having  power  to  levy  the  amount  of  the  quarterly  license  from  any 
Chinese  person  not  being  in  lawful  possession  of  such  licen.se,  with  costs,  by  "  distress 
"  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  person  who  ought  to  ])ay  the  same,  or  of  any  gootls  or 
"  chattels  in  his  possession,  wherever  the  same  may  be  found,  or  of  any  goods  or  chattels 
"  found  on  the  premises,  the  property  of  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  occupant  of  the 
"  premises,"  the  non-production  of  the  ijuarterly  receipt  being  sufficifuit  authority  for  the 
collector  to  levy,  proof  of  the  lawful  possession  of  such  receipt  lying  on  the  person  whose 
goods  are  distrained. 

By  the  8th  section  :  any  Chinese  jierson  not  having  in  his  jrossession  a  license  law- 
fully issued  to  him,  and  any  person  employing  a  Chinese  person  not  having  in  his 
possession  a  license  lawfully  it-aued  to  him,  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  and  pay  1100,  and 
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in  default  of  immediate  payment,  be  liable  to  distress  and  sale  of  his  goods  ;  and  if  siilK- 
cient  funds  are  not  found,  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  months  or  less  than  one  month. 

The  9th  section  makes  the  allegation  of  the  offense  in  the  prosecution  suHicicnt 
proof  of  the  offence,  unless  the  defendant  prove  the  contrary;  and  the  10th  section 
gives  power  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  in  a  summary  manner,  to  hear  and  determine 
the  information  in  any  locality  where  the  accused  shall  be  found. 

The  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  sections  provide  for  the  employer  demanding;  his 
quarterly  license  of  the  Chinese  person  employed,  and  enact  that  the  Chinese  person  wlio 
neglects,  refuses,  or  is  unable  to  take  out  the  quarterly  license,  shall  be  liable  at  tlic 
instance  of  the  collector,  to  perform  labor  on  the  public  roads  and  works,  in  lieu  thereof, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  day,  the  cost  of  footl,  five  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the  overseer, 
five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  quarterly  license  for  cost  of  wear  and  tear  of  tools,  tn 
be  added  to  the  (juarterly  sum  of  ten  dollars,  and  to  be  deemed  payable  by  every  Chinese 
person  performing  such  labor,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  tlie  ijuarterly  license  ;  and  siuli 
labor  to  be  continuous  until  an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  the  whole  sum  due  by  liini 
has  been  performed,  the  labor  to  last  fi'oni  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  one  hour  allowed 
at  mid-day  for  food  ;  and  in  case  of  failure,  refusal,  or  neglect  to  perform  the  laboi'  afore- 
said, to  be  liable  for  each  day's  default,  to  perform  two  days'  labor  instead  of  one,  or  in 
default  thereof,  to  be  imprisoned  with  hard  labor  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months 
on  conviction  in  a  summary  way  before  a  justic"  of  the  peace;  and  if  any  person  shiill 
obstruct  others  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  m  do  anything  calculated  to  obstiHut 
the  due  performance  of  the  lalwr,  he  shall,  on  con\iction,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
be  imprisoned  with  hard  labor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  the  overseer  being 
reijuired  to  prosecute  in  such  cases. 

The  8tli,  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th  sectio'^s,  just  mentioned,  do  not  come  into  force 
until  one  month  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  namely,  on  the  2nd  October,  1878,  but  tliey 
are  necessary  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  intent,  character  and  effect  of  the  ,\ct 
as  a  whole,  in  the  light  of  the  authorities  and  principles  hereinafter  referred  to.  This  is 
one  of  twelM'  applications  now  before  the  court  on  behalf  of  different  merchants  iind 
employers  of  Chinese  labor,  whose  goods  have  been  seized,  and  the  decision  of  which,  until 
revei-sed,  will  govern  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  pre.sent.  The  question  is  of  more  thiin 
ordinary  importance,  tm  it  tests  the  constitutionality  of  the  power  assumed  by  the  Loeiil 
Legislature  to  pass  such  an  Act. 

On  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  it  is  contended  : 

1st.  That  the  Act  is  nl/m  rircK  as  dealing  Mit/i  trade  and  commerce  ; 

1m\.  As  an  interfei-ence  with  aliens  ; 

3rd.  As  interfering  with  the  powers  and  ('uties  of  the  Dominion  Government  in 
performing  the  obligations  of  Canada  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  arising  under 
treaties  between  Great  I'-ritain  and  China. 

The  province  of  British  Columbia  is  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canatla,  possessinu' 
powers  strictly  defined  by  the  "British  North  America  Act,  1867."  the  federal  coin|iMLt 
by  which  the  provinces  .ire  united.  No  ])ower  of  legislation  whatever  pertains  to  tlieni, 
other  than  as  embraced  in  that  compact.  If  the  legislation  of  the  Local  Legislature  be  not 
within  and  su.stained  by  that  compact,  it  is  not  and  has  not  the  forc(!  of  law.  The  assent 
of  the  Governor  General  cannot  make  an  Act  constitutional  which  does  not  come  witliiii 
the  powers  conceded  to  the  province  by  the  British  North  America  Act,  1867.  It 
Ijecomes,  therefoi'e,  necessary  to  consid('r  that  A(!t  with  the  greatest  care,  to  see  how  far 
its  provisions  bear  upon  the  (juestion  before  u.s,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is  an  Iniperiid 
Act,  passed  by  the  consent  and  at  the  re(|uest  of  the  provinces  theinselves,  in  order  tiiat 
their  relative  rights  should  not  l>e  liable  to  fluctuation,  abrogation,  or  curtailment  at  the 
instance  of  any  predominant  party  or  contli('ting  interest  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  the 
solemn  guarantee  of  the  highest  j>ower  in  the  British  Empire  that  the  rights  therein 
conferred  shall  not  be  diverted.  If  tlie  Ij<ical  Parliameijt  could  interfere  with  the  distri- 
bution of  legislativj-  powers,  the  Dominion  Parliament  could  do  the  same,  and  thus  in  th 
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end  the  weaker  must  fall  before  the  stronger,  and  British  Columbia,  with  its  spai-se  and 
limited  population,  be  powerless. 

The  91st  section  specifies  in  detail,  by  sub-divisions,  the  subjects  on  which  tlu^ 
Dominion  Parliament  shall  have  exclusive  legislation ;  the  9 "2 1 id  section  those  on  which 
the  Provincial  Parliaments  shall  have  exclusive  legislation.  When  either  pjirty  goes 
beyond  the  list  so  defined,  the  Act  becomes  )iHr(i,  i-irfx,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  court 
before  which  the  question  is  raised  so  to  declare  it. 

The  91st  section,  by  sub-tlivision  2,  gives  to  the  Dominion  Pai-liament  the  regulation 
of  trade  and  commerce;  and,  by  sub-division  2'!,  that  of  naturalization  and  aliens,  ex- 
tending to  all  niattei-s  coming  within  either  of  those  classes  of  subjects.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  the  Local  Legislature  can  legally  j)ass  no  Act  interfering  with  the  regulation  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Then,  does  this  local  Act  interfere  with  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  eonunerce,  natural- 
ization, or  aliens?  By  its  preamble,  it  professes  to  prevent  the  evasli.n  by  the  Chinese 
of  the  payment  of  the  taxes  upon  i-eal  and  personal  property,  on  income,  on  unoccupied 
land,  and  the  sepamte  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  t!ie  school  system,  and  declaring  it 
advisable  that  all  should  contribute  to  the  geneial  revenue,  enacts  the  itrovisions  above 
set  forth  as  a  more  simple  method  for  the  better  collection  of  provincial  taxes  from 
Cliinese. 

A  preamble  is  really  no  substantial  part  of  the  Act.  It  is  simply  the  professed  light 
by  v;hich  it  is  alleged  the  Act  should  be  reatl ;  but  in  determining  the  objects  of  the  act, 
we  must  look  not  at  the  preamble,  but  really  at  its  enacting  clauses.  They  may  directly 
•conHict  with  the  preamble,  ind  it  has  lieen  contended  tliat  the  oliject  of  this  Act  is  not 
so  much  to  prevent  the  e^■asion  of  the  payment  of  taxes  by  the  Chinese,  as  to  prevent 
their  living  or  carrying  on  business  in  this  country. 
What  is  the  effect  of  tliose  enacting  clau.ses  ? 

In  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  I  have  been  niaterially  assisted  by  a  leading  decision  in 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California.  (Ix-e  Sing  >:•<.  Washburn,  -'0  California 
Reports,  .■)34),  in  which  the  facts  and  points  raised  are  almost  identical  with  tiiose  in  the 
case  now  l)efore  this  Court,  except  that  in  the  California  case  the  Act  of  the  Legislature 
Iwldly  and  openly  avowed  its  object,  viz.  :  to  protect  free  white  labor  against  competi- 
tion with  Chinese  coolie-labor,  and  discourage  the  immigration  of  tiie  Chinese  into  the 
State  of  California.  The  suit  there  was  an  api>eal  from  the  decision  of  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal, vrhich  had  sustained,  under  an  Act  of  the  California  Legislature  under  the  al)ove 
title,  the  enforcement  of  a  monthly  capitation  tax  of  ^'IM  on  each  person,  male  and 
female,  of  the  Mongolian  race,  of  the  age  of  c'ighteen  years  and  upwards,  residing  in  the 
state,  except  such  as  had  taken,  or  should  take  out  licenses  to  v  ork  in  tin-  mines,  or  to 
prosecute  some  kind  of  business,  which  tax  should  b(>  known  as  the  Clnnese  jiolice  tax  ; 
mill  exempting  also  all  Mongolians  exdu.sively  engaged  m  the  production  and  manufac- 
ture of  sugar,  rice,  coffee  and  tea.  The  plaintiff  Lee  Sing,  after  refusal,  paid  the  ^-'.nO, 
oil  the  seizure  of  his  property  by  the  collector,  immediately  re-deiiiandtd  the  sum,  and 
brought  suit  for  its  recovery.  '  The  case  was  most  elaliorately  and  ably  argued  on  appeal, 
the  Attorney-General  of  tlie  state  appearing  for  the  collector  to  sustain  the  tax.  The 
point  was  distinctly  taken,  that  it  was  an  interference  with  trade  and  commeive,  winch 
could  be  regulated  alone  by  the  general  governiiient,  and  as  distinctly  met,  that  it  was 
not  an  interference,  but  more  a  matter  of  police  regulation,  and  that  even  if  it  did  inter- 
fere with  trade  and  commerce,  the  stiite  had  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and  in  matters  of 
taxation  relative  to  its  own  internal  affairs,  of  which  this  was  one,  an  absolute  and 
inherent  right  to  legislate.  The  [wsition  of  the  Attorney-General  on  iK-half  of  his  state, 
was  strengthened  by  the  well  known  doctrine  of  state  rights,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  being  so\'ereign  and  independent  .states  they  had  only  parted  with  what  they 
distinctly  gave,  and  that,  therefore,  all  powers  not  absolutely  expresse<l  as  parted  with 
remained  in  the  state,  a  position  which  cannot  be  contended  for  on  the  part  of  the 
piovinces  of  the  Dominion,  the  differences  in  this  respect  in  their  con.stitutions  l)eing,  as 
put  forth  in  a  work  published  in  Toronto  on  this  subject  in  1872 :  "  In  the  United  Stntes  all 
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"  powers  not  specifically  conceded  by  the  several  States  to  the  Federal  Government,  were  still 
"  to  remain  with  the  several  States.  In  Canada,  on  the  contrary,  all  powers  not  specifi- 
"  cally  conceded  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  the  proposed  constitution  to  the  separate 
"  provinces,  were  to  remain  with  the  Federal  Government.  The  source  of  power  was 
"  exactly  reversed.  At  the  time  of  the  framing  of  their  constitution,  the  United  States 
"  were  a  congeries  of  independent  states,  which  had  been  united  for  a  temporary  purj)ose, 
"  but  which  recognized  no  paramount  or  sovereign  authority.  The  fountain  of  concession, 
"  therefore,  flowed  upward  from  the  several  states  to  the  United  Government.  The  Pro- 
"  vinces,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  independent  States,  they  still  recognized  a  paramount 
"  and  sovereign  authority,  without  whose  consent  and  legislative  sanction  the  union 
"  could  not  be  formed  ;  without  their  assent,  their  rights  would  not  be  taken  from  them ; 
"  but  as  they  could  not  part  with  them  to  the  other  Provinces,  without  the  sovereign 
"  assent,  the  source  from  which  those  rights  would  pass  to  the  other  Provinces,  when 
"  surrendered  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  purpose  of  confederation,  would  be 
"  through  the  supreme  authority.  Thus  the  fountain  of  concession  would  flow  down- 
"  ward,  and  the  rights  not  conceded  to  the  separate  Provinces  would  vest  in  the  Federal 
"  Government,  to  which  they  were  to  be  transferred  by  the  paramount  or  sovereign  au- 
"  thority."  (Gray  on  Confederation,  vol.  I.,  p.  56.) 

In  every  way,  therefore,  in  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  both  as  to  the  oviginal 
inherent  power,  and  the  less  distinctive  and  marked  concession,  the  position  of  Ca'.ifornia 
was  stronger  than  that  of  British  Columbia,  while  the  latter  is  relieved  from  all  conflict 
on  the  question  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  by  the  express  terms  of  the  federal  compact  of 
the  Dominion. 

In  that  c  ?,  the  court  decided  (Field  dissentiente)  that  th(  fetJeral  constitution  had 
vested  in  the  "^ral  Government  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  all  its  brandies, 
and  this  power  excends  to  every  species  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  may  be  exercised 
upon  persons  as  well  as  property. 

That  commerce  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  agency  of  persons,  and  a  tax,  the 
effiect  of  which  is  to  diminish  personal  intercourse  is  a  tax  on  commerce.  If  the  power 
to  impose  such  a  tax  is  acknowledged,  it  being  a  sovereign  power,  no  limitation  can  be 
aflixed  to  its  exercise,  and  it  may  be  so  used  as  not  only  to  diminish  but  to  destroy 
commerce. 

The  power  asserted  in  the  pacsiag  of  the  Act  in  question,  is  the  right  of  the  State  to 
prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  the  Chinese  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  in  it,  and  tiiis 
right  if  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  if  the  power  exists,  may  be  .0 
used  as  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  them  and  the  people  of  the  State,  and  defeat  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  nation. 

That  the  Act  could  not  be  maintained  as  a  police  regulation ;  that  branch  of  the 
police  power  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government  as  part  of  the  jK)wer  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  its  exercise  by  a  state  was  incompatible  with  the  authority  of  the 
Government.  That  the  Chinese  might  be  taxed  as  other  residents,  but  could  not  he  set 
apart  as  special  objects  of  taxation,  and  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the 
stote  in  thi  character  of  foreigners 

The  reasoning  which  supports  these  conclusions  is  clear  and  logical,  and  it  is  stated 
in  a  note  to  the  case,  that  they  have  been  re-examined  and  approved.  (People  vs. 
Raymond,  34  CaliforniaReports,  p.  422.)  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  State  of  California 
vs.  Steamship  Constitution,  January  Term,  1872. 

These  California  Reports  are  referred  to  as  exceptionally  applicable,  the  Chinese 
question  on  the  Pacific  coast  emphatically  belonging  to  that  State.  There,  almost  every 
argument  that  legal  ingenuity  could  suggest  has  been  used  to  take  from  the  General  and 
vest  in  the  Ijocal  Government  the  power  of  expulsive  or  prohibitory  legislation  as  agaiast 
this  particular  class  of  foreigners ;  and  though  towards  them  the  mobs  may  there  occa- 
sionally exhibit  a  somewhat  rude  exuberance  of  license,  few  countries  can  be  found  wliere, 
in  considering  their  cases,  more  correct  views  of  law  are  laid  down,  than  in  the  higher 
courts  of  that  state. 
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Cooley  on  Taxation  (chap.  3,  p.  62),  referring  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  observes  :  "  The 
"  constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  being  supreme  over  the  several 
"  States,  the  power  of  regulation  cannot  be  interfered  with,  limited  or  restrauied  by  an 
"  exercise  of  State  authority.  When,  therefore,  it  is  held  that  a  power  to  tax  is  at  the 
"  discretion  of  the  authority  which  wields  it,  a  power  which  may  be  carried  to  the  extent 
"  of  an  annihilation  of  that  which  it  taxes,  and,  therefore,  may  defeat  and  nullify  any 
"  authority  which  may  elsewhere  exist  for  the  purpose  of  protection  and  preservation,  it 
"  follows  as  a  corollary  that  the  several  States  cannot  tax  the  commerce  which  is  regu- 
"lated  under  the  supremacy  of  Congress;"  citing  AlcCulloch  vs.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton, 
p,  316,  425,  per  Marshall,  C.J. 

In  the  case  of  Regina  vs.  Taylor  (36  Queen's  Bench  Reports,  Ontario,  p.  183)  the 
same  points  were  much  discussed,  both  on  the  argument  on  the  demurrer  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  subsequently  in  the  Court  of  Error  and  Api)eal.  Though  the  latter  court 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  former  court  as  to  the  application  of  the  principles  to  the 
particular  case  in  hand,  yet  it  did  not  differ  as  to  those  principles  themselves,  that 
is,  that  if  the  Local  Act  was  an  interference  with  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce, 
not  specially  allowed  by  the  92nd  section,  it  would  be  ultra  vires.  With  the  greatest 
deference,  however,  for  the  distinguished  Chief  Justice  who  deliverefl  the  judgment  of 
the  latter  court,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  foundation  for  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived,  that  the  term  "  exclusive  legislative  authority"  given  to  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  subjects  enumerated  in  section  91,  was  to  be  construed  as  exclusive  of 
Imperial,  not  of  Provincial  legislation. 

The  British  North  America  Act,  1867,  was  framed,  not  as  altering  or  detining  the 
changed  or  relative  positions  of  the  Provinces  towards  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
solely  as  between  themselves.  It  was  the  written  compact  by  which  for  the  future  their 
mutual  relations  were  to  be  governed.  In  consideration  of  the  concessions  of  the 
Provinces  to  the  General  Government,  and  for  the  purjtose  of  enabling  the  latter  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  assumed  on  behalf  of  the  former,  each  restricte<l  itself  as  to  what 
for  the  future  it  would  do.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  expressions  used  in  the 
92nd  section,  though  not  identical  in  word  i,  are  identical  in  meaning  with  those  used  in 
section  91.  In  section  91  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  "  exclusive  legislative  authority  ;" 
in  section  92  the  Provincial  Legislature  "  may  exclusively  make  laws"  touching  the  mat- 
ters assigned  to  e«.ch.  The  exclusiveness  in  the  matter  could  certainly  have  no  reference 
to  legislation  by  tie  Imperial  Parliament,  because  it  would  be  incongruous,  and  if  in  the 
former  it  was  intend  d  as  restricted  to  Imperial  legislation,  then  the  mutuality  in  the 
compact  was  gon^'  ind  the  Provinces  were  obtaining  nothing  for  the  concessions  they 
gave.  Morfc'>^  ,  with  reference  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  the  paramount  or 
sovereign  authority,  the  term  would  have  no  legal  bearing.  Such  a  construction  weakens 
the  authority  o?  ;he  General  Government  of  the  Dominion.  The  British  North  Amei-ica 
Act,  1867,  was  iiiU^nder  to  make  legal  an  agreement  which  the  Provinces  desired  to  enter 
into  as  between  theujiielves,  but  which  not  being  sovereign  states  they  had  no  power  to 
make.  It  was  not  intended  as  a  declaration  that  the  Imperial  Government  renounced 
any  part  of  its  authority.  It  is  submitted,  with  deference  to  that  great  and  good 
Canadian,  Chief  Justice  Draper,  that  the  original  framers  of  Confederation  meant  that 
act  to  be  the  rule  of  guidance  as  between  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments. 
It  is  the   charter  of  their  relative  rights;  if  not,  the  Act  is  a  great  bungle. 

In  the  case  of  Regina  vs.  the  Justices  of  King's  County,  in  New  Brunswick  (Pugs- 
ley's  Reports,  vol.  II.,  p.  535),  it  was  held  that  a  Local  Legislature  has  no  power,  since 
the  "  British  North  America  Act,  1867,"  to  pass  a  law  directly  or  indirectly  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  or  sale,  or  limiting  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  And  an  Act  passed 
with  this  object  in  view  was  ultra  viri's  and  void.  I'he  Court  there  clearly  decided  that 
the  ^ower  of  regulating  trade  and  commerce,  given  exclusively  to  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment by  the  91st  section,  was  not  limited  to  trade  and  conmierce  with  foreign  countries, 
or  even  between  the  separate  Provinces,  but  extended  to  the  internal  trade  and  traffic  of 
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«ach  particular  Province.  That  "trade"  meant  the  exchinge  of  goods  for  other  {{oods, 
or  for  money — the  business  of  buying  and  selling— while  "  commerce  "  might  l)e  more 
coiToctly  detined  as  an  interchange  of  goods,  wares,  productions  or  property  of  any  kind, 
between  nations  and  individuals.  That  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce  must 
involve  full  power  over  the  matter  to  be  regulated,  and  must  necessarily  exclude  the 
interference  of  all  other  bodies  that  would  attempt  to  intermeddle  with  the  same  thiiij,'. 

Vattel,  chap.  8,  referring  to  our  duties  towards  foreigners,  observes :  "  Since  tlie 
"  Lord  of  the  Territory  may,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  forbid  its  being  entered,  he  lias 
"  a  power  to  annex  what  conditions  he  pleases  to  the  permission  to  enter.  This  is  a  con 
"  sequence  of  the  right  of  domain.  If  he  annexes  any  particular  condition  to  sucli  ]m-- 
"  mi.ssion,  he  ought  to  have  measures  taken  to  acquaint  foreigners  with  it  when  thev 
"  )»resent  themselves  on  the  frontier.  He  ought  not  to  grant  an  entrance  into  his  statf 
"  for  the  jiurpose  of  drawing  foreigners  into  a  snare.  As  soon  as  he  admits  them  lie 
"  engages  to  protect  them  as  his  own  subjects,  and  to  afford  them  perfect  security  as  far 
"  as  depends  on  him." 

Kent,  in  his  Commentaries  (8th  Edition,  vol.  II.,  p.  388)  observes  :  "  Every  person 
"  is  entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  property,  not  only  from  invasions  of 
"  it  by  individuals,  but  from  all  unequal  and  undue  assessments  on  the  part  of  the  (Jov 
"  ernment.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  no  tax  or  imi)Osition  can  be  imposed  upon  the  uiti- 
"  zens,  but  by  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature.  The  citizens  are  entitled  tore(]uiri' 
"  that  the  Legislature  itself  shall  cause  all  public  taxation  to  be  fair  and  equal,  in  propor 
"  tion  to  the  value  of  property,  so  that  no  one  class  of  individuals,  and  no  species  of  pro 
"  perty  may  be  unequally  or  unduly  assessed."  hinese  are  not  citizens,  nor  are  Freiicli- 
men,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  or  American!-  ,  all  alike  arc  foreigners,  unless  natu- 
ralized, and  as  such  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges.  The  United  States,  as  tlic 
sovereign  jiower  to  which  California  belongs,  mide  treaties  with  China.  Great  Britain, 
as  the  sovereign  power  to  which  Canada  belongs,  has  made  treaties  with  China.  Tliosp 
treaties  are  described  for  the  purposes  of  peace  and  nniity,  trade  and  (;ommerce. 

Treaties  are  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most  l)indiiig  of  laws,  Ijej'ond  any  iiurely 
internal  regulation  which  one  of  the  parties  thereto  may  make  for  the  government  of 
its  own  people,  because,  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer  they  bind  the  people  of  liotli 
powers,  however  dissimilar  in  other  resj>ects  may  be  their  institutions,  customs  or  laws, 
A  remarkable  case  illustrating  this  principle  will  be  found  in  3  Dallas'  American  Repf)rts, 
p.  199  (Ware  vn.  Hylton):  "  During  the  revolutionary  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
"  United  States  the  State  of  Virginia  matle  a  law  that  all  persons  indebted  to  Britisli 
"  subjects,  might  paj  the  amount  into  the  loan  office,  which  should  be  a  good  dischaiije. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  it  was  provided  that  "  Creditors  of  either  side  should  meet  with 
no  lawful  impediments  for  the  recovery  of  their  money."  The  defendant  had  paid  tlie 
money  into  the  loan  office,  but  it  was  held  that  in  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Peaee  lie 
was  liable  to  the  plaintiff.  Judge  Chase  said  :  "  In  the  constructions  of  contracts  w  ods 
"  are  to  be  taken  ir  their  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  unless  some  good  reason  i'e 
"  assigned  to  show  that  they  should  be  understood  in  a  different  sense.  The  univeisali'v 
"  of  the  terms  is  equal  to  an  express  specification  in  the  treaty,  and  indeed  includis  t, 
"  for  it  is  fair  and  conclusive  reasoning  that  if  any  description  of  debtors  or  class  of 
"  cases  were  intended  to  be  expressed  it  would  have  been  specified.  The  indefinite  and 
"  sweeping  words  made  use  of  by  the  parties,  exclude  the  idea  of  any  class  of  cases 
"  having  V»een  intended  to  be  excepted,  and  explode  the  doctrine  of  constructive  discri 
"  mination."  (Phillimore  on  International  Law,  vol.  II.,  p.  89.) 

Wildman  on  International  Law,  vol.  I.,  p.  188,  says:  "Treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation  are  necessary  to  secure,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  commercial  intercourse, 
■which  without  treaty  is  merely  precarious."  At  p.  179  ;  "They  are  to  be  taken  as  to  their 
stipulations,  most  strongly  against  the  party  for  whose  benefit  they  are  introduced. 
At  p.  184;  "Provisions  in  favor  of  natural  justice  and  humanity,  and  consequently  much 
more  those  that  are  declaratory  of  the  Common  Law  of  Nations,  must  be  con.strued 
liberally."  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  well  known  that  these  treaties  were  forced  nn 
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Cliiiia  by  Great  Bi-itain,  and  on  the  part  of  the  t'orniei-  most  reluctantly  accepted.  As 
stated  by  a  hite  writer  on  th(!  subject  in  a  [lopular  niaj^azine,  tlie  teiins  of  the  treaty 
lietween  Great  Britain  and  China  permitted  the  subjects  of  (Jreat  Britain  to  trade  in 
Cliiua  and  reside  there,  and  it  gave  in  return  full  permission  for  the  Chinese  to  trarje 
and  reside  in  the  British  Dominions  everywhere.  Many  had  alnwly  gone  then  und 
their  action  was  fully,  legalized  by  the  treaty.  Is  is  said  this  pc^rmission  was  not  asked 
liy  the  Chinese  but  was  inserted  by  the  Knglish  Envoy  to  give  it  an  apfieanince  of 
fairness.  The  treaty  was  forced  upon  (Jhina.  An  examination  of  Hie  hist  treaty  in  lH."i,s, 
and  the  subsequent  convention  in  1860,  shows  that  the  Emperor  of  Ciiina  iictuirdv 
undertakes  to  withdraw  the  ban  hitheito  preventing  his  subjects  from  going  abroad,  and 
to  give  than  permission  "to  go  and  trade  and  reside  and  take  service  in  the  British 
Colonies  "  and  to  enter  into  engagements  with  Bi-itish  subjects  for  that  purpose. 

By  the  132nd  section  of  the  "British  North  America  Act,  [Ml,"  it  is  special! v 
enacted  that  the  Parliament  and  (jovernnient  of  Canada  shall  have  jili  the  powers 
necessary  or  proper  for  performing  all  the  obligations  of  Canada,  or  any  Province  thereof, 
as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  towards  foreign  countries  arising  under  treaties  between 
the  empire  and  such  foreign  countries. 

The  same  views  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  Local  Legislatui'es,  when  coniin;'  in 
contact  with  the  Dominion  authority,  are  sustained  in  Leprohon  rs.  The  City  of  Ottawa 
(J  Queen's  Bench,  Ontario,  47t');  Dow  vn.  Black  (().  P.  C.  it  R.,  272);  I'nion  of  St. 
Jacques  vs.  Belleisl9  (do.  35)  :  The  Queen  vs.  Chandler  (Hannay's  New  Brunswick 
Reports,  54). 

Sumptuary  laws  atfecting  the  domestic  and  personal  habits  of  a  people,  where  not 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  crim'S,  the  preservation  of  the  public  iiealth,  or  purposes 
of  morality,  have  always  been  conside  'ed  objectionable.  To  enact  that  euq)loyment  sinill 
not  be  given  to  classes,  except  on  hiir.ardous  and  ruinous  tdrms,  is  practically  prohibiting 
intercourse  with  the  particlar  class  specified.  If  you  cannot  deal  or  trade  with  a  man, 
but  at  the  risk  of  a  penalty  far  exeeeeding  the  valu*^  of  th(!  s<!rvice,  that  dealing  or 
trading  will  be  put  an  end  to. 

Looking  at  the  British  Columbia  Act  in  the  light  of  these  authorities,  we  find,  in 
the  tirst  place,  it  goes  far  beyond  the  California  Act,  in  Lee  Sing  vs.  VVashbui-n,  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional.  It  is  not  a  license  to  do  business,  it  can  barely  be  callerl  a 
license  of  residence ;  it  is  more  simply  a  three  month's  permit  of  existence  in  British 
Columbia.  Every  Chinese  person,  the  traveller  for  pleasure,  for  knowledge  or  in  view 
of  future  trade  or  business,  comes  within  its  purview.  It  is  limited  to  no  locality, 
attaches  at  an  age,  without  reference  to  se;.,  when  under  the  laws  applicable  to  other 
persons,  the  individual  is  not  the  master  of  his  own  nnvements  or  actions  ;  and  under 
the  12th  section  makes  the  inalnlity  to  take  oct  such  license,  immaterial  fi'om  what 
cause  arising,  whether  from  sickness,  impotency,  poverty,  nifoiicy,  idiocy  or  old  age,  an 
ofl'oiice  punishable  by  what,  from  caprice,  misapprehension,  or  bad  feeling,  may  be  made 
H  grinding  servitude  almost  indefinite  in  extent,  and  compared  w  th  which  the  ordinary 
punishments  inflicted  for  very  serious  crimes  would  be  almost  a  luxury.  How  is  a 
Chinese  infant,  or  female  barely  over  twelve  years  of  age,  to  crmply  with  this  Act?  By 
the  7th  section  the  liquidation  of  the  offence  is  not  limited  to  th;,  offender''  person  or 
|,'oo(Is,  but  may  be  atoned  for  by  the  seizure  of  any  other  pei  son's  good'-,  liappening  to  be 
in  his  jjossession,  or  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  accidental  occupant  of  the  same 
premises.  The  Act  exceptional  in  its  nature  as  *^o  one  class  of  foreigners,  bristles  with 
imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  and  places  the  frightful  power  of  conviction  and  punish- 
ment in  the  hands  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  throughout  the  country,  at  the  instance 
of  a  collector  whose  interest  it  may  be  to  gratify  the  promoters  of  the  Act. 

Such  will  be  the  condition  of  the  employed  ;  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
employer  1 

By  the  8th  section  :  "  Any  Chinese  person  who  shall  not  have  in  his  possession  a 
"  license  lawfully  issued  to  him,  and  am/  person  ir/io  shall  Pinploi/  anij  Chinese  person 
"  who  has  not  in  his  possession  a  license  lawfully  issued  to  him,  shall,  on   conviction 
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"  thereof,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  f  100,  and  in  default  of  immediate  pay 
"  ment,  the  amount  of  such  penalty  shall  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and 
"  chattels  of  the  persons  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  if  sufficient  distress 
"  be  not  found,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any 
"  period  not  exceeding  two  months  and  not  less  than  one  month." 

By  the  9th  section  :     "  In  any  prosecution  for  the  infraction  of  any  of  the  provisions 

■*'  of  this  act,  the  averment  in  the  information  that  any  person  named  therein  had  not  in 

'  his  possession  at  the  time  of  the  alleged   infraction  a  license  lawfully  issued  to  hiiu, 

"  shall  be  sufficient  proof  that  such  person  had  not  such  license,  unless  the  defeiulant 

*'  shall  prove  the  contrary." 

And  by  the  10th  section  jurisdiction  is  given  to  any  mayor,  warden,  or  any  justiee 
of  the  peace  to  hear  and  determine  the  information  in  a  summary  manner  at  any  locality 
where  the  accused  shall  be  found.  Thus  a  farmer  in  the  urgency  of  a  pressing  harvest,  a 
merchant  or  trader  in  the  emergency  of  business,  before  he  can  avail  himself  of  this 
species  of  labor  or  assistance,  must  lose  his  time,  his  harvest,  or  his  opportunity  in  test 
ing  the  genuineness  and  lawful  issue  of  the  ^ocument,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  the  per 
son  holding  it.  Distance,  inability  to  prove  identity,  pressing  necessity  are  of  no  avail. 
Non-employment  or  the  risk  of  the  penalty  !  It  is  a  somewhat  startling  proposition  to 
confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  hold  the  free  citizens  of  a  country  responsil)lp 
for  the  tricks  and  defaults  of  foreigners  !  Such  trammels  must  kill  all  trade  and  inter 
course  with  the  proscribed  race.  Intercourse  is  necessary  to  trade.  Social  ostracism  tiie 
Lccal  Legislature  has  no  power  to  enforce.  The  Act  has  overreached  itself.  In  contrast 
wiih  the  Cabfornia  Act  cited  in  Lee  Sing  vs.  Washburn,  the  extent  to  which  it  gdcs  is 
r^stounding. 

Secondly,  from  the  examination  of  its  enacting  clauses,  it  is  plain  it  was  not  intended 
to  collect  revenue,  but  to  drive  the  Chinese  from  the  country,  thus  interfering  at  once 
with  the  authority  reserved  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  as  to  the  regulation  of  trade 
and  commerce,  the  rights  of  alienri,  and  the  treaties  of  the  empire.  It  interferes  with 
the  foreign  as  well  as  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  and  in  its  practical  effect  would 
operate  as  an  absolute  prohibition  of  intercourse  with  the  Chinese. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  all  parties  who  reside  within  the  taxing 
"  power  and  receive  the  protection  of  the  government  may  be  called  upon  to  render 
"  the  equivalent,  and  that  both  with  reference  to  persons  and  property  the  rule  is 
"  applicable  when  within  the  jurisdiction."  (Cooley,  p.  15.)  The  Chinese,  like  ail 
other  residents  in  the  country,  can  be  made  to  bear  their  proper  share  of  taxation 
when  enforced  in  a  legal  manner,  under  laws  constitutionally  made.  The  9'-'n(l 
section  gives  the  Local  Legislature  the  power  of  raising  a  revenue  for  Provincial 
purposes  by  direct  taxation  within  the  Province,  and  points  out  the  modes  and 
subjects  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  done  ;  but  under  the  semblance  of  such  an  inten 
tion  the  law  will  not  permit  an  infringement  of  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Queensland  passed  a  law,  putting  an  exceptional  tax  on  Chi- 
nese immigrants  into  that  country,  which  after  several  unavailing  efforts,  was  at  length 
assented  to  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  shape  in  which  that  tax  was  imposed,  or 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Imperial  Government  to  assent  to  it,  have  not  been  shown 
nor  has  the  act  itself  been  produced. 

British  Columbia  does  not  stand  in  the  same  position,  she  is  not  autonomous.  As 
the  State  Legislature  of  California  stands  towards  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  so 
the  Local  Legislature  of  British  Colnmbia  stands  towards  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
and  is  restrained  by  the  federal  compact  which  governs  the  Dominion.  Queensland,  on  the 
contrary,  is  autonomous,  legislate?  only  and  solely  for  herself,  is  restrained  by  no  federal 
compact,  and  in  her  relative  position  towards  the  British  Empire  is  constitutionally  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  may  pass  such  an  Act  as  regulating  the  trade  and  (>om- 
merce  of  Canada,  subject  to  the  confirmatory  power  of  the  sovereign  authority  in  Eng 
land  OS  governing  the  whole  empire,  but  British  Columbia  cannot.    Should  the  Dominion 
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Parliament  pass  an  Act  like  that  of  Queeuslaiifl,  the  Imperial  Government  ini>,'ht  .see  rea 
sons  to  assent  to  it.  And  if  the  interests  of  British  Columbia,  in  the  future,  require 
iogislation  of  that  exceptional  nature,  which  is  the  opinion  of  some  practical  and  sensible 
men  in  the  country,  she  must  seek  and  obtain  it  tlirough  the  proper  channel,  that  is,  liy 
the  action  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

The  present  Act  is  entirely  beyond  the  |)owers  of  the  Local  Legislature,  and  is,  there- 
fore, unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  must  be  complied  with  and  the  injunction  issued. 

This  judgment  will  apply  to  each  of  the  cases  brought  before  me. 
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APPENDIX    H. 


Sir, 


Victoria,  B.  C,  August  22nd,  1884. 


Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  a  return  of  the  Chinese  cases  which  have 
been  brought  before  the  Police  Magistrate  of  this  city  for  the  five  and  a  half  years  (hiding 
on  June  30th,  1884. 

Also  a  statement  of  the  number  of  cases,  whites,  Indians  and  Chinese,  before  the 
same  court  for  that  period.  These  returns  are  compiled  from  the  Official  Record  of  the 
said  court. 

I  remain,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  P.  BLOOMFIELD, 

Supermtetideiit  of  City  Police. 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Chinese  Covimission. 


Calendar  of  Chinese  Cases  before  the  Victoria  Police  Court. 
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DATE. 


Jan.    2 


22 
22 

27 


Feb.    4 
18 


24 

28 


NAME. 


Ab  Song 

AhYue 

Ah  Bow 

Ah  You  (woman). 

KalTow 

Si  Fung 

Ah  You 

Ah  Sin 

Ah  How  < woman) . 

Ah  How 

Ah  Yee 

Ah  Quoi 

Ah  Sing 

Ah  Ling 

Sam  Cheng 

Ah  Sing 

Ah  Lin  

Ah  Fay 

Ah  Bow 

Ah  Boon 

Ah  Sim 

Ah  Tuck 

Ah  Moon 


Larceny 

Vagrancy 

Vagrancy 

Vtigrancy  (prostitution) 

Larceny 

Assault  on  Chinaman 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. 

Vagrancy 

Larceny 

Vagrancy 

Infraction  city  by-laws 

do  do         . 

do  do         — 

do  do         

do  do         

do  do         — 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. 

Vagrancy 

Larceny 

Assault  on  officer 

Larceny 

Safe-keeping 

Larceny 


SENTENCE. 


3  months  hard  labor. 

120  or  2  months  hard  labor. 
120  or  2  nionthS'liard  labor. 


3  months  hard  labor. 
3  nioH.  h.  1.  and  $100  fine  or  3  mos.  add . 
110  or  1  month  hard  labor. 
Not  proven. 
$20  or  1  month. 
$10,  to  be  levied  Iiy  distress, 
do  do  do 

do  and  92  costs      do 
do  do  do 

$20  or  1  month  hard  labor, 
do  do  do 

3  mos.  b.  I.  and  $S0  flue  or  3  mos.  add. 
$25  or  3  month.',  hard  labor. 
Committed  for  trial. 
$^  and  $3  costs  or  2  months  hard  la>K>r . 
Not  proven. 

Remanded  for  medical  treatment. 
Committed  for  trial. 
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Calendar  of  Chinese  CaaeH  before  the   Victona  Police  Court. 


1 3  T  9 — Cmdin  u  fd. 


UATK. 


Mch.    fl 

H 
15 


Apl. 

May 

June 
July 

Aug, 

Sept. 


27 
2 

21 
21 
22 
31 
2 
U 

:« 
1 

13 
21 
12 
15 
16 


Oct. 


Dec. 


22 

25 

2 

3 

« 


7 

20 
22 
20 

1 
11 
15 

18 


NAMB. 


Ah  Foo 

AhYeu 

Ah  Few 

AhHoo 

Gin  Foo 

AhChu 

Ah  Foo 

Ah  Yeu 

Ah  How 

Wing  John 

I.O  Chung 

Jim 

Ah  Hoy  (woman). 
Tye  Chung  Yuen.. 

Wong  Yet 

AhUm 

Ah  Sam 

Guy  Lee 

Ah  Song 

Ah  Foo 

All  Lee 

Ah  Yue 

Song  Ou  Lung — 

Ah  Tuck 

AhKee 

Ah  Sue 

Ah  Lin 

All  How  (woman). 

AhChu 

Chang  New 

Chang  New 

Lee  Fook 

KaiTai 

Sam 

Mee  Hing 

Ah  Keoi 

Ah  Qewn 

Ah  Sing 

Ah  Quong 

AkSliun 

SoLiug 

Ah  Get 

Ah  Sing 

Ah  Pow 

Ching  Yee 

Ahlflng 

YueChoy 

Wah  Saw ....  r ... . 

Chin  You 

Sam  Fook 

AUBow 

Ah  Chong 


OKFKNCK. 


Supplying  liquor  to  IndianH. . . 

VajBtrancy 

Vagrancy 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indianx .    . 

Ijarceny 

Supplying  liquor  to  IndiauH , . . 

Vacancy 

Supplying  liauor  to  Indians. . . 

do  (lo  do 

do  do  do       . . . 

Infraction  harbor  ruleN 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 

Vajurancy 

Infraction  xanitary  by-law 

do  do  do 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indiann. . . 
Unlawful  detention  of  property 

Trading  without  license 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians . . 

do  do  do 

do           do             do        . . . 
Refusing  to  pay  taxes 

do  do       do 

do  do       do 

do  do       do 


8KNTRNCK. 


flmoH.  h.  I.  and«100or  0  mos.  iiddii'l. 

920  or  2  months  hard  lalior. 

125  or  2  months  hard  labor. 

fl  months  h.  I.  and  HlOO  or  0  nios.  iidd, 

3  months  and  $50  or  2  months  addit'l. 
920  or  2  months  hard  lalxir. 

Discharged, 

do 
Sunmions  rfismissed. 
'  fsch.T-f.cd. 


Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. 
Malicious  injury  to  timber. . . 


Vagrancy  (prostitution) 

Supplying  liqiior  to  Indians. . . 
Assaulting  Cj>oo  Hook 

do        Lee  Hook 

do        Chung  Lay 

Vagrancy 

Assault'g  Mrs.A.F.Pemberton. 

Infraction  sanitary  laws 

Vagrancy 

do       

Larceny 

Murder 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians . . . 
Vagrancy 


I  Unlawful  Gaming.  To  wit 
Tan-Tan. 


Unlawful  Gaming.  To  wit : 
Tan-Tan. 


Disn)i«st'd. 

3  mos.  h.  1.  and  950  fine  or  3  raos.  add. 

Dismissed. 

do 
DiHchiirged. 

:t  inoH,  h.  I.  and  *j»)  Hue  or  1  mo.  ad  I. 
1  mo.  h.  I.  and  9<jO  tine  or  1  mo.  add'l. 
92  tax  and  costs  92. 

do  do 

do  do 

da  do 

3  mos.  h.  1.  and  950  fine  or  2  mos.  add. 
95  fine  and  95  damage  or  1  mo.  h.  1. 
910  fine  or  14  days  hard  lal>or. 
950  fine  or  3  months  imprisonmenr. 
Discharged. 
Committed  for  trial. 

do  do 

6  months  hard  labor. 
Prosecutor  did  not  appear. 

910  or  1  month  hard  labor, 
do  do 

1  month  imprisonment  hard  lai  ^r. 

Committed  for  trial. 

Discharged, 
do 

Bound  over  to  appear  when  called  mi. 
do  do  do 

Fined  920  or  1  month  hard  labor. 

Bound  over  to  appear  when  called  on. 
do  00  do 

do  do  do 

All  bound  over  to  appear  when  calli'il 
on  and  to  pay  costs  of  prosecution. 


»ATE. 


Mch. 


April 


May 
June 


it 


A 
A 
A 
K 
A 
A 
II 
W 
!Si 
l< 
St 

w 

Tj 


Julv  13 


Tampering  with  witness Discharged. 


1880 

Jan    14 

Sin  Ouoi           .... 

Assault  with  intent.. 

950  fine  and  966.60  costs  or  : 

Fined  92.50. 

3  months  hard  labor. 

dO;il  1  M  i^  1  ^*do 

do''"M5;;^,jdo 

Committed  for  trial. 

\  mim   h. 

26 

Ah  Yung         

Infraction  street  by-law 

Larceny •. , . . 

Feb.     4 

No  Tow 

Ah  Hay 

Vagrancy 

Ah  Hing 

do 
>Larceny  of  Chickens 

12 

Ah  Yea 

Ah  Hing 

Ah  Lut              ... 

A  1i    Ta/«1r 

Ah  Lonir     .  . 

1 

AhShing 

Aug. 
Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 
Dec 


Til 
T« 
Tc 
CI 

Q> 
Al 
K' 
Ml 
Al 
Ch 
Al 
All 
Al 
So 
All 
Ail 
All 
Ah 
Ah 
Ah 
Gil 
Fo( 
Ah 
Bii 
Ah 
Lc. 
Ah 

«iAh 
I  Ah 
iAh 

221  Wj 
I  Ah 
IAh 
Ah 
Ah 
Ah 
Wi 
Ah 
Ah 
All 
Ah 
Ah 
Ah 
Ah 


20 
1 

10 
25 
15 

22 
24 


Jan.    6 
17 


Quo 
Kit 
Yui 
Ah 


■.W^ 


Calkndak  of  ChiueHe  CaseH  liefoit)  tlit-  Victoria  Police  Court. 


J  mow.  lulilit'l. 

>or. 

lor. 

(r  ti  inoH.  11(1(1. 

lontliH  iiddit'l. 
)or. 


1880  -Continued. 


DATE. 


Hch. 


April 


May 
Juno 


NAMK. 


OKFKNCK. 


MKNTKNCK. 


or  'i  nios.  add. 


e  or  I  nio.  ml  1. 
or  1  III",  iuld'l. 


e  or  2  inoH.  add. 
or  1  mo.  h.  1. 
I  lalwr. 
priHonnuMit. 


)ear. 
jor. 
hard  la\-^r. 


(vlien  called  nn. 

do 

lard  labor, 
■when  called  on. 

do 

do 

ear  when  calli'i 
prosecution. 


ts  or  3  moss.  li.  !■ 


21 
•£i 

11 
0 


)l 


July  13 

17 
22 
20 


AUR. 

Sept. 


Ah  SluK 

Ah  SlnK 

Ah  Mow 

KwoiiK  Lee  Sc  Co. 

Ah  Kan 

Ah  lAu 

Hop  Sinn  ■ 

WonK  Hack  LuiiK.. 

ShiK  Kee 

KwoiiR  Lee  &  Co 

See  Lee  I..UIIK 

Wall  Lung&  Co. . 
IVe  Chung  &  Co. . 
Kwong  Tong  Sing 
Tal  Soong&  Co... 
Tal  Yuue  &Co.... 

Tong  Lee 

Chu  Chung  &  Co. . 

QuongSing 

Ah  Cow 

Kwong  Ling  Sing.. 

Mee  Hing 

Ah  (;heong 

Chang  Lee 

AhHlng 

Ah  Sow 

Ah  Hop 

Song  On  Lung 

Ah  Tow 

Ah  Wall 

Ah  Ijin 

Ah  Lini 

Ah  Hlng 

Ah  Ping 

Gin  How 

Fook  Choy 

Ah  Mow 

BingKee 

Ah  Sing 

Lee  Hung 

Ah  Lee 

BjAhChu 


Supplying  liipior  to  IiKlianH.. . 

TrcHpaHs 

PriHon-hreaking 

Infraction  Hunifary  lawH 

UuHOund  iiiiiid 

Vagrancy 

do 

Larcenv  of  iiioneyM 

Infraction  of  street  by-lawH.. , 


Infraction  of  Smida\  liy-liiw. 


-  Infraction  of  Sunday  hylaw. 


I  mo.  Ii.  1.  and  Ml)  fine  or  1  month  add. 
UiHcliarg(ul. 
Committed  for  trial. 
Di8miii!S(>(l  on  piiyment  of  cimts. 
Discharged. 

91U  line  or  1  month  hard  labor, 
do  do  do 

DlHmlKsed  <m  payment  of  cohIn. 
UlHmlHHed. 


I 


DiHmiHHed. 


^c 


Oct. 

1 

2fl 

Nov. 

1 

10 

2.5 

Dec 

15 

22 

24 

lAh  Uhow 
22lWah  Kee 

I  Ah  John 

1  Ah  Bow 

Ah  Jim 

Ah  IT 0011 

Ah  Buck 

Wing  Hing 

Ah  Tan 

Ah  Loy 

Ah  Song 

Ah  Sing 

Ah  Lee 

Ah  Wye 

Ah  Sing  rti.  Ah  Get. 


Larceny 

Infraction  of  Hanitary  laws. 


•Non-paytnent  of  road-ta.x. 


SupiilyiiiK  lUpior  to  Indians. 

Larceiiy 

Breach  of  prln'm  discipline  — 
Unlawful  possession  of  game.., 

Infraction  of  street  by  law 

Vagrancy 

do 
do 
Unlawful  iwsscHBion  of  game.., 

Larcenv  of  inoneyH 

Unlawfiil  possession  of  game., 
do  do        deerskins, 

I  I'sing  tlireatcnint; 

'.  language  to  one 

j  Fred.  Luxfonl. 

I  Non-payment  of 

i  ta,\es. 

House  breaking 

do 
do 
do 

Vagrancy •. 

Supplying  li(iuorto  Indians.. . 
dd  do  do      .. 

On  premises  with  intent 

At)sault 

Infraction  cit;;  bylaws 

Larceny  of  jewelry . ,  .^  ■ 

Supplying  liquor  to  Indians. . . 


Dismissed. 

Fined  *10  or  1  month  iniprisonmcnt. 


2  nios.  h.  I.  and  $.50  flue  or  3  mos.  add. 

Discharged. 

.SiV)  line  or  3()  days  imprisonment. 

.$10  line  or  20  days  imprisonnient. 

Discliarged. 


8:tO  line  or  2  months  hard  labor. 

do  do  do 

do  do  do 

$n  fine  or  10  days  imprisonment. 
3  months  hard  labor. 
.*)  line  and  !*2  costs  or  10  days  impr'nt. 
I'l.'iskins  f()rfeitc(l&  fined »2r)or 20 days. 
I  Prosecutor  did  not  appear. 

I  Discharged. 


Committed  for  trial. 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Discharged. 

«.50  fine  or  2  months  hard  labor. 
$\m  tine  and  $2  costs  or  3  months  h.  1. 
ti  months  hard  labor. 
8.5  or  7  days  imprisonment. 
*2..50  Hue  or  4  days  imprisonment. 
Discharged. 

do 


1881 


Jan.     6 
17 


Quong  Hlng llnfraction  .street  by -law Fined  *5  or  4  days^miprisonment. 

l!J„fe;:;::::;:!vagra!:;y "" :;::::u^ysim^rlsonmenthard.ah^^^ 

Ah  Long i       do  lUiscnargeo.  ^^ 


|., 
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Calendar  of  Chinese  Cases  before  the  Victoria  Police  Court. 


1881 — Continued. 


PATB. 


Feb. 


Mch. 

25 
31 

Apl. 
May 

n 

2 

4 

4 

31 

30 

29 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Nov. 

NAME.' 


YinK 

Ah Jbn 

Ah  Sam 

Ah  Sing 

AhChu 

Ah  Weu 

Tong  Lee 

Ah  Jim 

Toy 

Ah  Sum 

Ah  Long 

AhQuong 

Ah  Sing 

Ah  Tim 

Kwong  Lee  &  Co . . 

Ah  Quong 

A  h  Quon 

Ah  Sun 

LimSum 

Gee  Yack 


OFFENCE. 


Larceny 

Larceny  of  ducks 

do  do     

Larceny 

Pediing  without  license 

do  do  

Infraction  fire  by-law 

Resisting  revenue  officer 

On  premises  with  intent 

Obt  g  goods  by  false  pretences, 

Infraction  street  by-law 

Assault 

Assault  on  constable 

Assault 

Infraction  sanitary  laws 

do  do  

do  do  

do  do  

do  do  

do  do  

1882 


8ENTNCE. 


discharged. 

6  months  hard  labor. 

do  do 

do  do 

Fine  15, 92  costs  and  $20  license  or  1  m. 

do  do 

Dismissed. 
Committed  for  trial. 

do  do 

Discharged. 

Fined  11  and  $2  costs  or  I  day  imprint. 
Fined  §10  or  1  month's  impri'iGnmem. 
$20  or  2  months  imprisonment. 
$10  or  14  days  impriHonment. 
Dismissed. 
Fined  $2.60  and  $7  costs  or  14  days. 

do  dc  do 

Fined  $5  and  $7  costs,  levied  by  distn'ss. 
Dismissed. 
Fined  $2.50  and  $5  costs  or  14  days. 


Jan. 

Feb. 


10 


Apl.   28 

May  30 
June  10 

23 


Ah  Quong, 
Ah  Moon. 
Ah  May... 
Wong   Foon  alias 

•~^v  Wah 

Ah  Hoe  (woman). 
Ah  Moy      do 

Ah  Choon  

Kum  Soon 

Wini 

Gar  Lock 
Chin  Kee.. 
Ah  Kim.  . 
Lung  Kee. . 
Hung  Yueu 
Ah  Poy 


Larceny  of  moneys  . 

Larceny 

Cruelty  to  animals . 


AhTimai.AhGungi  Larceny  .■ 


Murder 

Accessory  to  murder 

do  do     

Cruelty  to  animals 

Accessory  to  murder 

do  do     

•".o  do     

■^o  do     

do  do     

Infraction  sanitary  laws.. 

do  do 

Assault. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Low  Tow 

28  Ah  Moon 

30  Lung  Kee 

Ah  Sow 

Tye  Chunr,  Yueu . . 
July     7  Lung  Kee  (4  cases).. 
20  Ah  Sam 

Ah  Pah 

20AhHong 

Ah  Hang 

7  Ah  Kin 

2  Lip  Kim 

28  AhPow 

30  Fook  Sing 

Ah  Wong 

IfiChin  Hoc 

25  Ah  Fee  oi.  Ah  Gun. 

30  Ah  Sam  al.  Ah  Mow 

31  Sam  Low 

Sam  Long 

6  Ah  Foo 

lOLimSam . 

Ah  Lep 
25  Mee  Chow 


do 
do 


29|8an  Chong  . 


Infraction  sanitary  laws .. 
do  do         (2  cases) 

do  do  do 

Infraction  oanitary  laws  .... 

Defrauding  the  Revenue 

do  do  

do  do  

do  do  

Obtaining  money  by  fraud ... 

Larceny  of  fruit 

Vagrancy 

On  pren.ises  with  intent 

Larceny 

do       

Arson 

Burglary 

On  pre.aises  with  intent 

Assaulting  Chinaman 

Larceny 

Vagrancy 

do        

Suspicion  murder  of  Ah  Si . . . 

Infraction  sanitary  laws 


6  months  imprisonment  hard  labor, 
do  do  do 


Committed  for  trial, 
do  do 

do  do 

Discharged, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Fined  $6  or  14  days  imprinonment. 

do  do  do 

Dismissed. 
Discharged. 

6  months  imprisonment  hard  labor. 
Committed  tor  trial. 
Fined  $20  to  be  levied  by  distress, 
do     $15  in  each  case, 
do     $10  in  each  case, 
do    $10  in  each  case. 
Committed  for  trial, 
do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

DiRchar(.*ed. 

do 
Fined  $50  or  3  months  hard  labor. 
Committed  for  trial. 
Discharged. 
Committed  for  trial, 
do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

$20  and  $2.50  costs  or  14  days  ImpriH'nt"  | 
Committed  for  trial. 
Discharged. 

do  . 


*m*r 


>s 
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Calendar  of  Chinese  Cases  before  the  Victoria  Police  Court. 


1882 — Co-ntiniied. 


DATK. 


a/LMT.. 


and  tao  license  or  1  lu. 
do 


costsor  Idayimpmt. 

iionth'B  iinr"'»o°"^'^"'- 

imprisonment. 

npriHonment. 

17  costs  or  14  days. 

dc  ^^ 

costs,  levied  by  diatres«, 

I  $5  costs  or  14  days.  _ 


Dec.     4 

fl 
14 

18 
'JO 


AhKi 

Ah  Foo 

Yap  Wing 

Wah  Chin  (2  cases), 

Low  Tow 

KiChew 

Ah  Ou 


OFFENCE. 


Smuggling 

Obtaining  money  by  fraud 
Infraction  Sanitary  Laws 
Larceny 

do      

do     


SENTENCE, 


Discharged. 

do 

do  on  payment  of  costs. 

Fined  $50  or  I  month  imprisonment. 
0  months  hard  labor. 
Committed  for  trial, 
do  do 


1883 


Feb. 
Ap). 


9 
16 

May    4 

June  16 
19 

July  8 
16 

Aug.  15 
24 
27 


Ah  Hong 

Ah  Chue 

Ah  Hee 

Ah  Yung 

Hiug  Lee 

Ah  Hoe 

Yingljong 

Wye  Ylng 

Loo  Choo  against 

Kwong  Lee 

Ah  Cu  

Goon  G»n 

Low  Tow 

Amelia  Fagardo . 
Fong  Ah  You . .    . 

Lee  Woon 

Ah  Nim. 


Malicious  injury  of  property. 
Felonious  assault 

do  do         

do  do         

Infraction  sanitary  laws 

Assault  ou  Ah  How . . 

Larceny 

do  . 


Discharged. 
Dismissed  with  costs. 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Dismissed  on  payment  of  costs. 
Committed  for  trial. 
Discharged. 


Infraction  sanitary  laws Fined  $10  or  14  days  imprisonment 

Drunk  and  disorderly Bail  estreated  !}5. 

Infraction  street  by -law Dismissed. 

Vagrancy 3  months  hard  labor. 

Larceny  from  person :  Discharged. 

Larceny Discharged 


Sept.   I  Ah  How. 


Oct. 


[lays  iiriprinonment. 
do 


isonment  hard  labor. 

trial. 

levied  by  distress. 

h  case. 
ich  case, 
ach  case. 

trial. 


months  hard  labor, 
trial. 

trial, 
io 

io 

jsts  or  14  days  ImpriH'nt'  | 
trial. 


29 
Nov.  5 
12 
15 
21 
22 


23 

20 

Dec.     1 


Chin  Fook  Gang 

Ah  Yue 

Ah  Yue 

Ah  Yue 

Ah  Sue  al  Chum  On 

YlckTai 

Ah  Lye 

Ah  Jim 

Pun  Wye 

Lung  Gee 

Ah  Yung 

Ah  Yee 

Ah  Sit 

Ah  Quong 

Ah  Yung 

Hang 

Kay  

Gee  Chung 

Low  Tow 

Ah  Pack 

Ah  Pah 

Ah  Chue 

Ah  Chung 

Ah  Sing 

Ou  Hing 

Lung  Moi  Choy 


do 

Assault 

Assault 

Unsound  mind 

^iarceny 

do  

.Io  

Murder  of  Ah  Fong 

Victoria  street  by-law. . . . 

Assault 

On  premises  witii  intent. 

Larceny 

Drunk  and  disorderly . . . 
Larceny  at  Chinese  (Ire . . 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Arson 

Larceny 


29|Lim  Sam . 


do 
Larceny 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Are. 


iTom  Chinese 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Infraction  street  by-law.. 

Assault  and  robber>- 

Recieving  stolen  property 


Committed  for  trial. 

Fined  U20and  815  costs  or  2  mos.  h.  I... 

Fined  $10  &  $2.50  costs  or  15  days  imp.. 

Cfinmiitted  to  Asylum. 

Committed  for  trial. 

do  v'.o 

!1  months  hard  labor. 
Discharged. 

do  on  payment  of  costs. 

Fir.f"'.  «5  &  $4..tO  costs  or  10  days. 
r';scharf  ed. 
(i  month.  I  hard  labor. 
Fined  5  shil.  &  ?1  costs  or  6  hours, 
6  months  hard  lalwr. 

do  do 

do  do 

3  months  hard  labor. 

do  do 

Committed  for  trial. 

do  do 

Discharged. 
0  months  hard  lalwr. 
Discharged. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Di^niissed  or  payment  of  costs. 
Discharged. 
Committed  tor  trial. 


1884 


I  Jan.    7 

12 
10 
19 
24 


Ming  Dew. 
Lim  Sam. . 
Ah  Kim... 
Hing  Lee . . 
Ah  Chung. 
Ah  Kim., 


Larcenv 

do 

Rape  oA  vhltc  girl 

Infractioi  city  by-laws. 
Larceny  

do 


Committed  for  trial, 

do  do 

Committed  for  trial. 
Fined  $2..W  or  7  days  imp. 
Conanitted  for  trial. 
1  month  hard  labor. 
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f  I  I 


Calsndar  of  Chinese  Cases  l)efore  the  Victoria  Police  Court. 
1884 —  Continued. 


DATE. 


Jan.  26 
29 
31 

Feb.     4 


17 
March  8 

12 
14 
16 
21 
24 

Apl.  1 
11 

May  13 
17 

22 
June    2 

g 

14 
.30 


NAME. 


Ah  Kong 

Ah  Chue 

Yap  Loon 

Chung  Ah  Ling. . . 

Chu  Chung 

Quong  Ou  Xung. . 

Choug  Lee 

Yueu  Chung 

Chin  Ah  You 

Chin  Ah  You 

Ah  How 

AhLim 

Ah  Gong 

Ah  Yep 

Sing  Sam 

AhGim 

Ah  Jim 

Ah  Lee 

Ah  Foon 

Ah  Sing 

Ah  Moon 

Low  Tow 

Ah  Get 

Loo  Choo 

Chong  Quan 


OFFBNCK. 


Assault 

Infraction  city  by-laws 

Safe-keeping  (destitute  stole). 
Infraction  city  by-laws 

do  do         

do  do         

do  do         

do  do         

Ai)duction 


Larceny 

Vagrancy  

Larceny 

do  

Infraction  city  by-laws. , 
Vagrancy 

do  

Infraction  city  by-laws. . 
Vagrancy 

do  

Infraction  city  by-laws . 

Larceny 

Infraction  city  by-law.s... 

do                    do 
Defrauding  revenue 


SENTENCE. 


Fined  110  &  $2  costs  or  14  days. 
Fined  $2.5  &  S2  costs  or  14  days. 
Died  in  gaol. 
Fined  $5  and  $2.oU  costs. 

do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Dismissed  on  payment  of  costs. 
Discharged. 
Discharged. 
1  month  liard  lalx>r. 

1  month  imprisonment. 

2  montlis         do 

3  months  hard  labor. 
Dismissed  on  payment  of  coHts. 
fl  weeks  imprisonment. 

i.5  or  14  days  imprisonment. 
Fined  *t  or  1  week  imprisonment. 
Fined  $5  &  .91.2.5  costs  or  14  days. 

do              do 
Fined  $5  &  S4  costs. 
0  months  hard  labor. 
Fined  .i<l().5()  &  «2..50  costs  or  1  mo. 
Fined  SS2.T  &  $2  costs  or  14  days. 
Discharged.  


iiip. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Total  number  of  Chinese   Cases   before  the  Victoria 
period  of  five  years  and  a  half,  291,  as  follows  : 


City  Police  Court  for  the  iiaiiied 


Larceny 76 

Vagrancy 'M 

Assault 22 

Drunk  and  disorderly 2 

Indian  Liquor  Act 21 

Sanitary  by-laws 21 

Other  by-laws 44 

Malicious  injury 2 

Tampering  with  witness..  1 


Refusing  to  pay  taxes ....  12 

Trespass 1 

Murder  and  accessories. . .  11 

Unlawful  gaming 10 


Breaking  gaol . 
Breach  of  Game  Law . 
Defrauding  revenue.. 

Harbor  rules 

Safe-keeping. 


Threatening  language. . . 

Arson 

On  premises  with  intent. 

Rape 

Abduction 

Resisting  officer 

Cruelty  to  animals 


Total -m 


NuMBEB  OF  Cases,  Whites,  Indians  and    Chinese,  before  the  Victoria  City  Police  Court 
from  January  1st.  1879,   to  June  30th,  1884. 


1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

l8;-i4. 

.1 

16 
16 
28 
30 
•a 
19 
17 
44 
33 
30 
13 
23 

201 

i 

a 

31 
28 
20 
26 
12 
16 
21 
26 
21 
19 
14 
22 

266 

c 

t 

16 
7 
6 
3 
3 
i 
3 
3 
8 

10 
1 

16 

76 

^ 

12 
11 
15 

:« 

28 
35 
13 
:i4 
20 
24 
20 
!« 

29C 

B 

'i 

25 
22 
14 
8 
14 
12 
18 
24 
15 

2;^ 
;jo 

28 

i 

a 

2 
0 
3 
4 
1 
21 

'I 
6 
5 
3 
4 

60 

2 
^ 

27 
13 
20 
21 
16 

;«) 

46 
26 

6;i 
:« 
;i6 

32 
364 

a 

24 
12 
11 
12 
8 
18 
11 
16 
12 
30 
16 
24 

i 

u 
S 

4 
4 
4 

■\ 

1 
1 
1 

6 
24 

1 

10 
18 
21 
17 
30 
42 
35 
^ 
37 
36 
42 
29 

376 

■i. 

a 
.2 

■5 
a 

11 
13 
10 
10 
18 
34 
17 
2!! 
16 
24 
19 
11 

211 

s 
o 

2 
10 

2 
1 
8 
8 
1 
4 
5 
6 
7 

63 

is 
sf 

17 
16 
31 
25 
:«( 
:«> 

20 
34 

;« 
.64 
53 

:n 

304 

a 

21 
16 
20 
13 
20 
10 
7 
12 
13 

:io 

28 
18 

217 

1 

7 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
6 
11 
10 

43 

r. 

ij 

t5 
48 

;j4 

48 
78 
55 
42 

306 

2<i 
28 
27 
:«i 
21 
\h 

7 

Toniiarv        

111 

February 

March 

April      

M^y             

1 

1 

liilv             

September 

Ormlipr               ..... 

November 

December 

Total 

■XI 

Note.  —  In  this  statement,  under  the  heading  of  whites,  are  included  all  others  llian 
.Chinese  and  Indiana. 

CHARLES  P,  BLOOMFIELD, 

Super  \ntendent  of  City  PolUr. 
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APPENDIX    J. 


City  Hall,  Victoria,  B.C.,  August  14th,  1884. 

Sib, — In  response  to  your  request  I  lieg  to  submit  herewith  an  abstract  statement, 
showing  the  amount  of  taxes  under  four  dilSerent  heads  paid  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Victoria  by  the  Chinese  residing  within  the  municipality,  for  five  years,  viz : 
from  1st  January,  1879,  to  Slst  December,  1883,  as  follows  i — 

Ybab  1879. 

Trade  Licenses $2,210  00 

Water  Rents 2,4«8  00 

RoadTax 962  00 

Real  EBtat©  Tax 187  00 

$6,827  00 
Ybab  1880. 

Trade  LicenseB $2,430  00 

Water  Rents 2,612  00 

RoadTax 962  00 

Real  Estate  Tax 187  00 

$6,191  00 
Ybab  1881. 

Trade  Licenses $2,675  00 

Water  Renta 2,738  00 

Road  Tax 962  00 

Real  Estate  Tax 187  00 

$6,562  00 
Ybab  1882. 

Trade  Licenses $3,386  00 

Water  Rents 3,178  00 

RoadTax 962  00 

Real  Estate  Tax 187  00 

$7,712  00 
Year  1883. 

Trade  Licenses $3,725  00 

Water  Rents 3,600  00 

Road  Tax 9(i2  00 

Real  Estate  Tax 227  00 

$8,414  00 

The  Road  Tax  is  approximate,  having  been  based  upon  the  income  of  one  year  for 
an  average. 

The  amount  under  head  of  Real  Estate  Tax  is  small,  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  four  who  own  real  estate  in  the  city ;  but  several  of  the  leading  firms 
have  erected  this  year  substantial  buildings  on  leasehold  property,  upon  which  in  future, 
under  the  terms  of  their  lease,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  Real  Estate  Tax. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  RUSSELL, 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq.,  City  Treasurer  and  Account'inf. 

Secretary,  Chinese  Commission. 
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APPENDIX    K. 


The  number  of  Chinamen  who  have  paid  Provincial  Revenue  Tax  from  January  Ist,  1882, 
to  December  Slst,  1882  :— 

Victoria  City,  Victoria  and  Esquimalt  Districts 572 

During  the  year  1882,  the  undersigned  was  the  only  Collector  of  Provincial  Revenue 
Tax  for  the  above  named  places. 

RICHARD  JONES. 


$2,210  00 

2,468  00 

962  00 

187  00 


$5,827  00 

$2,430  00 

2,612  00 

962  00 

187  00 

$6,191  00 

$2,675  00 

2,738  00 
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187  00 
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$3,385  00 

3,178  00 
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The  number  of  Chinamen  who  have  paid  Provincial  Revenue  Tax  from  January  2nd, 

1883,  to  December  31st,  1883  ;- 

Victoria  City,  Victoria  and   Esquimalt  Districts 1,102 

RICHARD  JONES. 

The  number  of  Chinamen  who  have  paid  Provincial  Revenue  Tax  from  Jaimary  2nd 

1884,  to  July  31st,  1884,  seven  months  :— 

Victoria  City,  Victoria  and  Esquimalt   Districts 1,040 

The  collecting  of  the  above  named  tax  is  stilly  going  on. 

RICHARD  JONES. 


APPENDIX    L. 


Department  of  Marine  and  Fishkries,  British  Columbia  Agency. 

Victoria,  B.C.,  August  22nd,  1884. 

Sib,— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  information  the  numl)er  of  Chinamen,  as 
compared  with  white  men  and  Indians,  employed  this  year  at  the  salmon  canneries  in 
this  Province.     The  number  given  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct : 

Whites 273 

Indians  (men  and  women) 1,280 

Chinamen 1,157 

Total 2,710 

,  Owing  to  a  large  quantity  of  the  salmon  put  up  in  the  pe-st  two  years  remaining, 
hnsold,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  this  year  was  not  expected  to  be  a  good  one,  eight 
I  of  the  canneries  have  been  closed. 

I        The  white  men  are  generally  employed  as  foremen,   mechanics,  and  fishermen,  the 
Indians  fish  for  and   clean  salmon,   and  Chinamen    make   the    cans  (with   the  aid    of 
[machinery),  fill  them  and  solder  them  up,  etc. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  REVELY,  Agent. 
JNicHOLAs  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Chinese    Commission. 
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APPENDIX    M. 


New  Westminhtkk,  B.C.,  August  1 8th,  1KH4. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  at  your  request,  returns  showing  the  nunihcr  uf 
immigrants  settled  on  the  mainland  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  belt  in  June,  \MX 
3,796  persons  have  arrived  ;  out  of  this  number  3,295  have  settled  in  the  Xew  West- 
niinster  District,  and  500  have  bettled  chiefly  in  Shuswhap,  Okanagan,  .Spelunichecn  mid 
Kamloops. 

I  may  also  remark  that  these  are  all  a  very  desirable  class  of  settlers  and  with  con 
siderable  means. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq.,  WILLIAM  ROSS. 

Secretary,  Chinese  Comminsion. 


Custom  House,  Victokia,  October  6th,  1HH4. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  September,  received  this  afternoon,  l,lieg 
to  stat-e  that  the  collection  of  duty  from  Chinamen  during  the  month  of  Augu.st  iiinouiitcd 
to  19,267  08  ;  and  for  the  month  of  September  to  J9,753  91. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  ol)edient  servant, 

W.  HAMLEY. 
To  N.  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Chinese  Commission. 


(  Teleyravi. ) 

Victouia,  B.  C,  November  2nd,  18S4. 
Number  of  Chinese,  from  July  to  October,  thirteen  hundred  and  six. 


W.  HAMLEY. 


To  N.  F.  Davin.  Esq., 


Statement  of  Coal  exported  from  the  Port  of  Victoria  and  Nanaimo,  B.C.,  for  tline 
years,  ending  30th  June,  1884  : 

TONS  VALTJB- 

Year  ending  lOth  June,  1882 210,566  $713,147 

1883 193,485  674,2(i.s 

«  "  1884. 218,856  766,01b 


Total 622,897 

Custom  Houbh,  Victoria,  B.C.,  November  5th,  1884. 


$2,15»,37;! 
W.  HAMLEY. 


Fasbbnqers  arriving  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  four  months,  during  July,  Au^jusi, 
September,  October,  1884 : 

WHITIA  OHINKBB. 

July 2,070        401 

August 1,597         209 

September 964          269 

October 1,101         427 


Total 5,722 

Custom  House,  Victokia,  B.C.,  November  lltb,  1884. 


1,306 
W.  HAMI.HY. 
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settlers  and  with  con 


W.  HAMLEY. 


COSTOM   H0U8K,  ViCTOKIA,  B.C.,  Aii-just  11  til,  1H84. 

SiKS, — In  acconlancf  with  your  re(|ui'.st  1  forward  to  you  luTcwith,  rcturiis  of  i\w 
iimounts  of  duty  paid  directly  by  Chint's<^  importfrs  at  the  Custom  House,  duriuj,'  the  two 
years  ending  June  HOth,  l^H'^,  and  .lune  .'<Otii,  1HH4.  Jn  the  former  year  they  paid 
|87,4rt'J,  out  of  a  total  of  $71>8,()04.ti7,  heing  at  the  rate  of  1  |-_'l)  per  cent.  ;  in  the  year 
following,  the  Chinese  paid  $99,779.75,  out  of  a  total  of  ;S790,67t),  or  at  the  rate  of 
[i'U'i  per  cent.  I  send  you  for  tiie.se  two  years  detailed  statomentK  of  each  month's  col- 
lection from  the  Chinamen.  In  the  month  of  July,  IMH4,  last  |)ast,  Cliinese  importers 
paid  $19,319.71,  out  of  a  total  of  "7,208. .54,  or  ahout  2."i  per  cent.  In  the  foregoing 
return  the  goods  eaiiK!  partly  fi'oiii  I  lie  United  , Stalls  and  partly  from  (,'hinii.  .\nother 
return,  which  I  forward,  gives  the  value  and  the  duty  of  goods  importt^d  chiefly  by 
Chini'se,  hut  partly  also  by  our  own  people,  from  China  only,  from  1871  to  the  present 
time. 

J  forward  also  a  return  for  the  lasf  four  years  ot  lie  passengers,  whites  and  Chinese, 
of  whom  we  have  any  record  at  the  Custom  House,  coming  from  the  ports  on  Paget 
Sound,  from  San  Francisco  and  from  China  dinict. 

There  are  now,  I  believe,  about  13,00U  Cliinameii  in  this  country. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sirs. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


W    ll.VMLKY. 


The 


Hon.  J.  A.  Chapleau,  and 
The  Hon.  Mk.  Justice  Ghay. 


mber  2nd,  1884. 


laimo,  B.C.,  for  t\xm 


during  July,   AuRust, 


Summary  of  Cu.stoms  Revenue    collected    from    Chinese  tiriiis    during   tlie   tiscal    year 
commencing  July  1st,  1882,  and  ending  Juno  30th,  1883  : 

1882 

July  3l8t : $  5,440  52 

August  .31st 10,421  3.'i 

Septemlier  30th '. (),277  32 

October  31st 0,149  .50 

November  .30th 8,579  17 

December  31st 0,132  45 

1883 

January  olst $  5,472  35 

February  28th 2,730  40 

March  31st 7,157  43 

April  30th 10,442  28 

M^y  3l8t 7,030  24 

June  30th 11,025  04 

$87,459  01 

Total  of  revenue  collected  from  July  1st,  1882,  to  June  30th,  1883,  ?798,604.17,  of 
»iiich  amount  the  Chinese  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  1 1  ^"^  per  cent. 


39H 


Hum  WARY   of  Customs    Revenue    collected   from   ChiiieHe  firms    during  the    tiscal  vmir 
commencing  July  1st,  1883,  and  ending  June  .'10th,  1884  : 

1883. 

July  3lBt *14,2«8  26 

August  aist 8,054  M 

Heptember  30th 7,97B  61 

October  'Mat 7,820  54 

November  30th (1,654  26 

December  3l8t 0,854  07 

1884. 

January  3l8t $  6,404  72 

February  29th 3,660  64 

March  3l8t 6,006  67 

April  30th 7,906  69 

May  3l8t 14,989  61 

June  :«)th   9,164  46 

$  99,779  75 
Total  of  Revenue  collected  from  July   Ist.  1883  to  June  30th,  1884,  #790,670,  of 

which  amount  the  Chinese  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  ISj^j  per  cent. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1884,  collected  from  Chinese  firms  !$  19,3 19.71,  out  of  n  total 

of  $77,208.54,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  total  collections. 

Imports  from  China  (direct)  into  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 


* 

Goods  entered  for  consumption. 

Goods  entered  for  consumption. 

Year  ending 

Year  ending 
30th  June. 

30th  June. 

Value. 

Duty  received. 

Value. 

Duty  received. 

1871 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1878 

$  81,345  f)0 

,«  22,940  :;;; 

1872 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1879 

121,976  00 

30,410  78 

1873 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1880 

44,936  00 

14,186  2.5 

1874 

$  6,164  00 

$    174  47 

1881 

127,852  00 

39,204  48 

1876 

1,277  00 

194  61 

1882 

240,170  00 

78,438  (io 

1876 

5,481  00 

1,994  86 

1883 

326,239  00 

104,738  m 

1877 

20,711  00 

8,392  48 

1884 

393,728  00 

111,300  15 

Number  of  Passengers  entering  the  port  of  Victoria. 


YHAit  FROM  WHITES 

1881 Sound  porta 1,899... 

1881 San  Francisco 2,283... 

1881 China,  6  vessels 

1882 Sound  porta 4,011... 

1882 San  Francisco 2,668... 

1882 China,  18  vessels 


OniNHBB 

.     387..... 

.     813 

.  1,739 

.     280 

.     295 

.  7,508 


1883 Sound  ports 6,510 793.. 

1883 San  Francisco 2,886 1,874., 

1883 China,  4  vessels 556  . 

lflthalfofl884 Sound  porta 5,888 4F.8  . 

....  384  .. 


..Sound  porta 5,888. 

.San  Francisco 1,111., 


.China,  3  vessels.. 


584 


TOTAI, 

2,286 

3,096 

,  1,739 

4,291 

.  2,963 

7,608 

7,303 

4,760 

,     556 

6,376 

1,496 

584 


1876,    1877,    1878, 1  fn,:__  a  vBooeia 
1879  and  1880...  /  ^"i°»'  »  'eBseis.. 


27,256 


15,701 
,..2,326., 


18,027 


ir\ 


ring  the    tiscivl  ymr 


$u:m»  '-'5 

8,054  H4 

7,976  61 

7,829  54 

(1,654  26 

0,864  07 

.  $  6,404  72 

3,6«0  64 

0,006  67 

.      7,996  69 

.     14,989  61 

9,164  46 

$  99,779  76 

1,  1884,  *790,676,  of 

$19.71,  out  of  11  total 


Columbia. 


tered  for  consumption. 


e. 

Duty  received. 

)  (X) 

*  22,940 :;;; 

i  00 

30,410  7.S 

i  00 

14,186  2.5 

I  00 

39,204  48 

)  00 

78,433  (if) 

)  00 

104,738  m 

i  00 

111,300  15 

ria. 


1  TOTAL 

2,286 

3,096 

1,739 

4,291 

2,963 

7,508 

7,303 

4,760 

556 

6,376 

1,496 

534 


:\m 


NiTMiiRK  of  persoiiH  represented  Jiy  goods  pa-ssed  free  of  duty  under  the  head  of 

settlers'  effects. 

ADl'UTH  VAI.DB  OK  RFFHLTfl 

1884,  (i  year) 99  males,    97  females,  134  children $22,169 

1H83 181  males,  176  females,  207  children 35,670 

1882 137  males,  121  females,  126  childreu... 24,211 

1881 particulars  not  kept 14,160 

N.  B.     iSettlers  from  eastern  provinces  are  not  included  in  this. 
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("OKRESI'ONDENt'E. 

Victoria,  B.C.,  July  20th,  1884. 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Chapicau  as  to  information  for  the 
use  of  the  Royal  Commission  about  to  sit  in  Victoria  on  the  Chinese  question  in  a  short 
time,  I  have  the  honor  to  re<juest  from  your  department  a  return  of  tin-  convictio- 
against  Chinese  criminals  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  with  the  cost  to  the  Admit 
istration  of  Justice  of  their  prosecution  ;  such  return  to  he  as  l)rief  as  possible,  simpl/ 
stating  offence,  sentence,  cost,  year.  Also  a  similar  return,  but  entirely  distinct,  of  coi  i- 
viction  of  other  criminals,  stating  offence,  sentence,  cost,  year,  country.  Such  returns  tv^ 
be  prepared  in  columnar  statements,  with  totals  carried  out. 

I  have  the  honor  to  l)e,  sir, 

Your  obetlient  servant, 

J.  H.  GRAY 
To  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Davie, 

Attorney-Gennml. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  July  20th,  1884. 

Sir, — Mr.  Chapleau  having  written  me  to  obtain  certain  information  preparatory  to 
the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Chinese  ((uestionat  Victoria  in  a  short  time,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  prepare  and  transmit  to  me  as  soon  as  you  {)ossibly  can  : 
1.  A  return  of  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  British  Columbia  annually  with  Chinese 
immigrants,  and  the  number  brought  by  them,  the  period  to  be  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years.  2.  A  return  during  the  same  period  of  the  value  of  their  importations  and  the 
duties  paid  thereon  by  the  Chinese,  classifying  in  general  terms  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  goods  mported — for  instance,  groceries,  wearing  apparel,  rice — with  the  proportionate 
amount  of  duty  on  each  class.  3.  If  possible,  the  number  of  vessels  returning  to  China 
with  Chinese  and  the  number  of  the  latter,  and  the  value  of  goods  or  coin  they  took  with 
them.  4.  Similar  return  to  the  United  States  from  British  Columbia.  Also  similar 
returns  as  to  other  immigrants  during  the  same  [)eriod  who  may  have  arrived  in  the 
Province.  In  order  to  avoid  complication,  please  to  prepan;  such  returns  according  to 
the  financial  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  GRAY. 
To  the  Honorable  William  Hamley, 

Collector  of  Customs. 
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Victoria,  B.C.,  July  21st,  1884. 

Sir,— Hi.i'mg  leaiiied  from  Mr.  Chpoleau  that  he  propoHcs  l)eing  in  Victoriii  in 
about  ten  dajs  to  open  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Chinese  question,  t  have  the  honor 
to  request  for  the  use  and  information  of  the  Commission  a  return  of  the  taxes  paid  in 
the  city  of  Victoria  by  the  Chinese  residents  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  the  state 
ment  to  be  annual,  cla.;sifying  the  nature  of  the  taxes  and  total  amount  under  each  ticiul. 
Secondly,  a  return  embracing  the  sanitary  regulations  made  by  the  Council  for  tlicir 
governmeui,  »vith  a  statement  of  the  number  of  infractions  thereof  by  che  Chinese  and 
the  steps  taken  for  (enforcement  of  the  regulations  and  punishment  of  the  offenders. 
Thirdly,  a  return  of  the  expenses,  if  any,  wliich  the  city  has  had  to  pay  for  the  support 
and  maiutena.ice  of  Chinere  poor  and  sick.  Fourthly,  the  number  oi  Chinese  children 
atlmitted  to  the  public  schools  for  education  by  virtue  o"  the  payment  of  tin  school  taxes. 
Fifthly,  a  return  of  any  facts  you  may  desire  to  be  placed  before  the  Cv^muiission.  1 
have  thv?  honor  to  request  that  these  returns,  though  genera!,  iuay  be  so  made  up  as  to 
stand  the  strictest  scrutiny  as  to  particulars,  should  further  invescigat'on  be  deemed 
necessarj'.  I  have  further  to  state  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Chaj)leau  arrives  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  hear  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Council  on  this  important  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Yo'ir  obed'ent  servant, 

J.  HAMILTON  GRAY. 
To  His  Worship  The  Mayor  of  Victoria. 


City  Hall,  Victoria,  B.C.,  July  24th,  1884. 
Sir,— Youi'  comnmnication  of  the  21st  instant  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor  wa.-i  oiii 
before  the  Council  at  their  I'egular  meeting  held  last  evening,  asking  for  ret'Jins  ior  the 
«se  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Chinese  (juestioii,  and  the  following  re,  oh'ti'>n  in 
respect  to  the  same  was  passed,  namely  :  "  Resolved,  That  the  counnunication  be  received 
and  the  clerk  instructed  to  reply,  stating  that  the  Ccuncil  are  willing  to  give  all  tiie 
information  that  lays  in  their  power." 

I  have  the  honor  U>  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  D.  ROBINSON,  C.Af.C. 
Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Cray,  Victoria. 


"t ' 


Victoria,  B.C.,  July  24th,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  U'tU'v  of  this  day's  date,  transmitting  the  ri'solii 
tion  of  the  Council  in  reply  to  my  comit'unication  of  the  21st  iiustant.  to  His  Woislii|i 
the  Mayor,  and  have  to  request  that  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  moment  you  will  favor  nif 
with  the  information  in  detail  particularly  specified  tlierein.  I  presume  in  your 
accounts  of  the  municipal  revenues  and  expenditures  annually,  the  totals  undi'r  tln' 
separate  heads  ca"  readily  lie  found.  Should  you  omit  any  of  the  returns  specilied  I 
will  at  once  call  you"  attention  to  the  fact  so  as  to  obviate  delay.  The  moment  Mr. 
Chapleau  arrives  1  will  submit  to  him  the  question  of  expense  attending  the  prepani 
tion  of  the  returns,  and  hoj)e  such  arrangements  will  be  made  as  not  to  inqiose  uiiv 
serious  burdens  on  the  city,  while  at  the  same  time  the  information  gained  may  tiii'l 
gene' Jly  to  the  public  good  Plea,^e  to  give  me  all  the  returns  yon  can  prepare  by  tli- 
30th  instant. 

'.  have  tlie  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  GRAY 
^ahk8  D.   Robinson,  Esq., 

Clerk;  Municij)a/  Cowicif,  Victoria. 


V. 


M' 


*01 


ily  21st,  1884, 

ling  in  Victori:i  in 
1,  I  have  thp  honur 
fche  texes  paid  in 
ten  years,  tlie  state 
lit  under  eacli  hciul. 
e   Council   for  tlifii 
)y   che   Chinese  aud 
mc  of  tiie  offenders. 
)ay  for   the  suppt>rt 
111   Chinese    cliildven 
t  of  th<;  school  taxes. 
the  Cv.'xnuiission.     1 
,   so   made    up  as  tn 
stigat'on  be  deenieil 
rrives   arrajigenients 
portant  subject. 

servant, 
LLTON  GRAY. 


Tuly  -24^1,  lf^'4. 
1  the  Mayor  wa.-i  laid 
r  for  ret': ins  rnv  tlie 
blowing  reolutiAii  iu 
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July  •->4th,  1884. 

isniitting  the  n'solii 
taut,  to  His  Worshi|i 
vou  will  favor  nu' 
1  presume  in  vmii 
the  totals  under  tin 
returns  specilli'd  I 
The  moment  Mi 
tending  the  prepar.i 
,s  not  to  imiKise  aiiv 
tion  gained  may  t''ii'l 
11  can  prepare  "ny  th' 


rvant, 
J.  H.  GRAY 


City  Hall,  Victoria,  B.C.,  July  3lst,  1884. 

Sir,  -Your  ).;tter  of  '24th  inst.  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  licld  last 
efening,  and  I  was  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  City  Treasurer  and  myself  are 
wiUing  to  give  you  all  the  information  in  aif  power,  provided  you  employ  soine  person 
to  do  the  work,  as  we  find  it  impossible  to  make  out  the  returns  you  ask  foi-,  or  we  can 
probably  find  some  one  to  do  the  work,  provided  you  will  guarantee  the  coat. 

I  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  I).  ROBINSON, 

Clfirk,  Mnnir.ipal  C<M'nrt.l. 
Hon.   Mr.  Justice  Gray,    Victoria. 


Victoria,  B.C.,  Augu.st  6th,  1884. 

Sir,— -As  directed  by  you  1  have  examined  the  buildings  occupied  by  Chinese  in 
this  city,  and  have  to  report  as  follows:-  -More  than  ten  houses  wer(>  built  at  a  cost 
of  about  $41,000:  three  houses  are  at  present  building  whioh  will  cost  about  ^6,000, 
and  several  houses  are  to  be  built,  t.t  a  cost  of  about  §8,000.  Some  wooden  houses 
were  built  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $f),000.  Two  Chinese  merchants'  stores  were  built 
by  white  men,  costing  $7,000.  Many  houses  ure  not  yet  built.  This  morning  we 
saw  Governor  Cornwall  at  his  resiuunce,  and  ht^  was  pleased  to  rccinve  us.  I  hoj)e  you 
will  kindly  let  me  know  when  we  can  see  Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau,  and  also-  inform  us  what 
we  should  say  at  the  interview. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  ser"ant, 

HUANG  SIC  CHEN. 
Nicholas  Floou  Davin,   Esq..  , 

Secretary,  Chinese  Commission. 


'  CiiiNESK  Commission,  i 

Victoria,  B.C.,  August  6th,  1884.  I 
Jamrs  D.  Robinson,  Esq., 

Clerk,  Municipal  Council. 

Victoria,  B.C 

Sir,-- The  correspom.euce  lietween  yourself  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Justict'  ({ray, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  respecting  Chinese  immigration,  hius  been 
laid  before  the  Commission.  Mr.  Justice  Gray  asked  for  certain  information,  and  you 
replied  that  the  Council  vere  willing  to  give  all  information  in   thtur  power.     I  have  the 

j  honor  to  request  that  you  will  at  your  earliest  convenience  .'mkI  if  po.ssible  in  time  to 
be  la'     before  the  Commissioners  at  the  first  or  one  of  their  earliest  sittings,  furnish  the 

I  Commission  with  the  returns  a.sked  for  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  lam  in.structod 
to  inform  you  than  any  expens3s  you  may  incur  in  furnishing  the  'required  information 
will  be  liorne  by  the  Commissica. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NICHOLAS  FLOOD  DAVIN, 

Secretary,  Chinese  Commission^ 

26 
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The  following  letter  wa«  received  bj  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Ohaplkau  and  Hon.  Mi. 
Justice  Gray  :— 

Lanqley  Street,  Victoria,  B.C..  August  7ih,  1884. 

i>£;AR  Sir, — A  public  meeting  is  to  be  he'd  at  thu  City  Hall  on  Satarday  next,  at 
eight  o'clock  p.m.,  to  discuss  the  Chinest^  qub-'tion. 

1  am  instructed  by  the  promote'.s  of  the  meeting,  amongst  whom  r  re  the  Dominion 
and  Local  Parliament  members,  to  i  ivite  you  to  attend. 

Yours  faithfully, 

THEODORE  DAVIE, 

M.P.P.,  Victoria  City,  B.C. 
Please  send  answer  to  Mr.  Shakebpeare,  M.P.,  City. 


Driard  House,  Vic    .   v,  B.C.,  August  8th,  1884. 

Dear  Hih, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  iiistaiii, 
conveying  an  invitation  to  attend  a  public  meeting  to  he  held  in  the  City  Hall  to-morrow 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Chinese  ijuestion. 

Undb,  'her  circumstances  nothing  could  well  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  attend 
a  public  Hijeting  in  Victoria  :  but  I  am  here  as  tlie  member  of  a  Commission 
whose  duty  it  is  cu'.mly  and  impartially  to  investi^-ate  all  matters  bearing  on  the  issiio.'^ 
which  have  been  raised  respecting  Chine.se  immigrition,  and  it  would  not  be  fit  for  ini' 
to  take  part  in  a  public  meeting  where  the  merits  c  f  the  question  may  be  discussed,  ivnd 
where  conclusions  may  be  formed  on  one  side  or  tne  other  respecting  the  very  subject 
under  investigation. 

I  hope  you  will  convey  to  the  vneniliers  of  the  Dominion  and  Local  Parliaments, 
and  the  other  promoters  of  the  meeting,  my  thanks  for  the  courtesy  which  pronsptcd 
their  invitation,  and  an  assurance  of  the  pleasure  which  it  will  give  me  and  my  colleague 
to  receive  from  them  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry  any  facts  or  other  information  which, 
laid  before  Parliament,  will  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  question  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Dominion. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  A.  CHAPLEAU. 
NoAU  Shakebpeare,  Esq.,  h.7  _  Victoria,  B.C. 


Victoria,  August  8th,  1884. 

Dear  Sir,  1  beg  you  will  convey  to  the  promoters  of  the  public  meeting  proposed 
to  be  held  on  Satuiday  evening  next  to  discuss  the  Chinese  (}ue8tion  my  thanks  for 
their  courtoous  invitation  to  attend.  I  regret  my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
will  prevent  my  being  present. 

The  views  of  the  people  of  British  Columbia  have  been  already  expressed  by  their 
representatives  in  Parliament,  and  the  Governor-General,  by  the  advice  of  his  Ministry, 
has  deemed  it  proper  to  issue  this  Commission  to  obtain  evidence,  make  enquiries  and 
.•eport  facts,  which  will  enable  the  Parliament  to  legislate  in  a  manner  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  Dominion,  including  British  Columbia. 

It  would  be  'entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Commission  to  discuss  the  question  at 
such  meeting,  and  they  qught  not  to  be  present,  where  their  silence  might  be  construed 
into  acquiescence. 

I  tully  concur  with  the  views  expressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Chapleau,  and  would  simply 
add  that  we  shall  form  no  opinion  until  the  fullest  opportunity  for  information  has  been 
aflforded,  and  the  whole  evidence  calmly  considered. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  H.  GRAY. 
Noah  Suakiupkark,  Eoq. 
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Victoria.  B.C.,  August  1 1th,  1884. 

iSiK, — 1  have  the  honor  of  sending  as  follows  copies  of  throe  Ile.solutions  which  were 
unanimously  passed  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall  on  Satunhiy  evening,  the 
9th  instant.  Councillor  (lowiin  in  tiie  chair,  pre.s"nt  -a  full  house;  also  our  Dominion 
r<3preseutatives,  Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  Baker  ;  ti.e  President  of  the  Council.  Hon.  Mr. 
Drake;  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Heaven;  the  other  memJiers  of  Parliaiuent  for 
this  city,  and  prominent  citizens.  F'or  further  details  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to 
the  Victoria  Daily  Standard  of  this  date,  also  to  the  Co/niilst  of  yesterday's  date. 

First  Resolution — "Whereas  the  Provincial  (Joveninienl  anil  the  representatives  of 
the  Province  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  Provincial  Lcgisliiti\e  A.ssemlily  hiivc  for 
many  years  past  petitioned  the  Dominion  (lovcrnnieiit  to  pass  a  .statute  ri'stricting  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  Province,  and  have  supplied  the  (Government  of  Canada 
with  abunda.t  information  upon  the  subject:  Tiiis  meeting  is  of  the  opinion  thrt  the 
appointment  by  the  Dominion  Covernment  at  this  stage  of  the  (juestion  of  Cuni'nissioiiers 
t«  enquire  into  the  subject,  instead  of  legislating  as  re(juestc(l,  is  uncalled  for  and  super 
tiuous,  and  is  eijuivalent  to  doubting  tlie  correctne.ss  of  tlie  information  suj)plied  through 
our  constitutional  representatives." 

Second  Resolution  -"  That,  in  view  of  the  apathy  evinced  by  the  Dominion  (iovern 
laent  to  our  repeated  entreaties  for  the  restriction  of  the  Chinese  immigration,  wliich  is 
thwarting  our  pro<perity  and  threatening  our  very  existence,  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
reiterate  our  (ieuiiiuds  foi-  the  enactment  of  restrictive  measui'es  at  the  next  meeting  of 
I'arliameut." 

Third  Resolution — "Resolved  that  the  Secretary  of  this  meeting  l)e  requested  to  for 
>v..."d  copies  of  the  Resolutions  just  passed  to  tho  (jrovernment  at  Ottawa;  also  tf)  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Chapleau  and  Hon.  Mr.  .Justice  (Jray,  the  Commissioners  on  the  Chinese 
(|uesti.m." 

1  liave  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  L.  TUCK  FIELD. 

linn.  Secre.tary. 
The  Honorable  J.  A.  Chapleau, 

Connnissiori-cr  on  the  ChineKi'  qupstwn. 


Copy  of  letters  sent  to  Noah  Shakespeare,    Esq..  M.P.,  Robert    Du.isnmir,  Esq.,  and 

Robert  Beaven,  Esq.  : 

Victoria,  B.C.,  Augu,st  12th,  1884. 

Sir,— J  am  instructed  by  the  Connnission  apiwinted  to  eiKjiiire  into  the  "(Jhinesft 
question,"  now  .sitting  in  Victoria,  to  ask  if  you  have  any  facts,  or  information,  which 
will  be  of  use  to  the  Commission,  and  if  so,  to  lay  the  same  I)eforethem. 

I  have  the  honoi'  to  be.  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NICHOLAS  FLOOD  DAVIN, 

Serri'iary,  Chincne  CmnmiMHum. 


VicTOKiA,  B.C.,  August  1.3th,  1884. 
Hon.  J.  A.  CnAPLKAU. 

Dear  Sir,  --Your  reply  to  my  conmmnicati.m  of  this  date  duly  n'ceiveil,  and  I  beg 
tosUte  that  Mr.  Booth  and  my.self  will  be  delighted  to  have  an  interview  with  you  to- 
morrow moniing  at  the  Driard,  between  nine  and  ten. 

1  remain,  your  obedient  .servant, 

NOAH   SHAKESPEARE. 
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Victoria,  B.C.,  August  20th,  1884. 

SiH,  —1  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  August  1 2th.  In  reply 
thereto  would  most  respectfully  state  that,  from  a  careful  investigation  of  this  matter  in 
all  its  bearings,  I  can  add  notliing  further  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  question  than  the 
statements  I  have  already  made,  and  A'hich  are  already  on  record  in  the  "  Debates"  of  rho 
House  of  Commons, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


NOAH  SHAKESPEARE. 


To  Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Chinese  Commwswii. 


(  Teleyram . ) 

Victoria,  B.C.,  November  2nd,  1884. 

To  N.  Flood  Davin,  Esq., 

The  Board  of  Trade  by  Resolution  declined  to  give  evidence,  and  I  felt  as  if  1  gave 
personal  views  they  might  be  liable  to  be  construed  as  an  expression  from  the  Board  U< 
some  extent,  hence  I  decide<t  not  to  give  them. 

R.  P.   RITHEL, 

Presidi'nI. 


WahhiNoton,  November  7th,  1884. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letttii  of  the  27th  ultimo, 
and  in  reply  thereto  to  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  note  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  informing  me  that  his  department  is  unable  to  funiisli  you  with  iiion; 
than  one  copy  of  the  Senate  Report  on  Chinese  Immigration,  which  i.s  herewith 
trr.iiniiiitted. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  .servant. 


Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Ei»q. 
(Copy.) 


L.  H.  SACKVTLLE  WEST. 


Dkpahtmk.nt  (IF  State, 
Washinoton,  November  6th,  1884. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  31st  ultimo,  nujuesting  to  be  furnished  with  100 
copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  to  Inve.stigate  (/'hinese  fmmigratiori 
I  regret  to  inform  you  that  tlie  Department  i.s  unable  to  comply  with  your  request  itr  il" 
number  of  copies  on  hand  do  not  exceed  si.x  or  seven,  one  of  which  is   herewith  enclosed 


Accept,    etc. , 


FRED.  T.    KRHLLN'OHUYSEK. 


The  Honorable  Ij.  S.  V^  kst.  et-c. 


APPENDIX    P. 


On  the  night  of  Saturday.  9th  of  August.  1884,  accompanied  by  the  Chief  of  Poliif 
Hu|>erintendent  Bloomfieid,  a  visit  wa*  made  to  Chinatown.  Victoria,  B.C.    Chinatown  had 
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already  been  visited  in  the  day  time,  "lud  it  was  reniarkotl  what  fine  hriok  houses  the 
Chinese  had  ig  Victoria,  and  how  much  sujicrior  they  and  their  surroundings  api)oared 
to  the  Chinese  and  Chinatown  in  San  Franeisco. 

The  opium  dens  were  visited,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  timed 
out  to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  was  seen  in  .San  FraiHiisco,  only,  of  course,  they 
are  not  nearly  so  numerous.  We  found,  to  us,  one  novel  featun .  W  ■  had  abundant 
evidence  that  in  San  FranciFCo  whites  smoked  opium;  but  we  saw  none  in  Victoria, 
however,  we  found  dens  where  oiu;  or  two  whites  wero  huddled  in  with  Chinese  indulging  in 
this  powerful  narcotic.  In  one,  a  young  woman,  well  dres.sed  and  full  of  intelligeiu-e,  lay 
fixing  her  pipe  with  a  practiswl  hand  and  inhaling  the  smoke.  After  much  persujusiou 
on  our  part  and  on  that  of  the  Chief  of  Police  she  consented  to  answer  questions,  and 
such  information  as  she  had  to  give  will  be  founc'  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidfnce. 
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t)er  2nd,  1881. 


which    is   herewith 
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The  following  is  a  report  of  :    decision  rendertMl    by   the    Honorabli'   (Jeorge  Ogden 
Hoffman,  of  the  llpited   States  I'iatrict   Court. 
In  the  Mattek  of  | 

Tung  Yeong 
ON  Habeas  Coupus.  )  ' 

The  very  j'reat  number  of  cases  in  which  writs  of  Imlii'ii.i  nnjiiis  have  l)een  i.ssucd  out 
of  this  Court  by  Chinese  persons  claiming  to  bf;  illegally  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and 
which  were  of  necessity  summarily  investigated  and  dispo.sed  of,  has  i.  ndered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Court  to  deliver  a  written  ojnnion  in  each  case.  The  eviden -e  in  (lie  various 
ca.ses,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Court  have  been  very  imperfectly  reportrd  by  the  press, 
and  the  latter  though  much  criticised,  have  not,  it  is  believed,  bei'n  thoron  ,')i!y  understood. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  set  forth  in  an  opinion,  as  succinctly  as  niiiy  be,  the  general 
nature  of  these  cases,  of  the  evidence  ujwn  which  the  deci.sion  of  the  Court  has  been 
based,  and  its  rulings  upon  the  more  important  of  the  (juestions  vliich  have  l)eei, 
presented  for  its  determination. 

The  applications  for  discharge  from  a  ivstrairit  claimed  to  lie  illegii!.  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  : 

First — Applications  on  the  ground  of  previous  residence 

By  the  .second  article  of  the  Treaty  it  is  provided  that  '  Chines*  laln^rers  now  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  allowed  to  go  and  come  of  their  o  vn  free  will  and  accord,  and 
shall  be  accorded  all  the  rights,  privileges,  innmnitiesand  excnptions  wliich  are  accorded 
to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations."     ('.'•id  V.  S.  Stat.,  p.  ^'-il-) 

By  the  third  .section  of  the  law  knowTi  as  the  Kestriction  Act,  tbc  sjime  privilege 
indirectly  extendt^d  to  laborers  "  who  shall  have  come  nito  the  Ignited  States  before  tlie 
oxpii-ation  of  ninety  davs  next  aftei-  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

The  date  of  this  Treaty  is  November  17.  l!^80. 

The  date  of  thi^  passuge  of  the  law  is  May  6,  I88"i. 

During  this  interval  large  numbers  of  (Chinese  laborers  who  were  jiroter  ted  by  the 
Treaty  have  left  the  country,  of  coui-se,  unprovided  with  Custom  House  certiticafe.s,  for 
there  was  no  law  then  existing  which  required  them  to  obtain  them  or  authorized  the 
Custom  House  authorities  to  furnish  theni. 

The  language  of  the  law  is  ambiguous  and  perhaps  admits  the  cojistruction  that  l^i 
laborers  who  left  this  country  during  the  interval  I  have  mentioned  should  be  requif^fl 
to  produce  the  Custom  Hou  (;  certificate  providwl  for  in  the  Act.  It  wjis  not  doubted 
by  the  Court  that  if  t\w  Treaty  and  the  law  were  irreconcilably  coidlicting  the  duty  ot 
the  Court  was  to  obey  the  re(iuirements  of  the  law,  but  it  wo^  considered  that  no 
•ton.struction  sliould  be  given  to  the  law  which  would  \iolate  the  provisions  of  tlie  Trwty, 
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it"  such  construction  could  be  avoided.  It  was,  therefore,  held  that  a  Chinese  lalwrtsr 
who  was  here  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty,  and  who  left  the  country  before  the  law  went, 
into  operation,  ini'^jht  ))«  admitted  without  producinjja  Custom  House  certificate, which  it 
was  impassible  for  him  to  obtain,  aud  that  it  was  inadmissible,  if  not  indecent,  to  imput« 
to  Cangresn  when  legislating  to  carry  into  eifect  our  Treaty  with  China,  the  intention  to 
deprive  biljorerfi,  whos<<  right  to  come  aud  go  of  their  owfi  free  will  and  accord  was 
explicitly  recof^nized  and  secured  by  the  Treaty,  of  that  right  by  exacting  as  a  condition  of 
its  exercise  tiie  produt:tioii  of  a  certificate  which  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  obtain. 
(hi  rf  Chin  A  On,  1^  Fe<;.  Hep.,  p.  No.  8,  p.  .506.)  It  was  also  held  tha*;  Chinese  who 
were  not  in  the  country  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty  were  not  embraced  withi'i  the  provision.s 
of  the  second  article,  and  also  that  a  Chinese  laborer,  'vho,  although  iu  the  country  at 
the  date  of  the  Treaty,  hiul  left  after  the  law  went  into  practical  operation,  and  wlm 
neglected  to  procure  a  certificate,  was  not  entitled  to  return.  As  to  the  soundness  of 
this  last  ruling,  doubts  may  be  entertainetJ.  It  is  understood  that  the  question  will 
shortly  he  subnutted  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

If  there  be  inror  in  these  rulings  it  is  assuredly  not  in  favor  of  the  Chinese.  Tlic. 
right  of  laborers  who  can  prove  they  were  in  the  country  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty,  and 
had  left  before  the  law  went  into  (effect,  to  be  allowed  to  land  without  the  production  of 
a  Custom  House  certificate,  being  thus  recognized,  the  Court  held  that  the  burden  of 
pi'oof  was  on  thent,  anil  that  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  facts  would  be  rigorously 
exacted.  In  some  cases  this  evidence  was  such  as  to  establish  the  facts  beyond  all  r(;a- 
sonable  donbt :  as,  for  instance,  the  foi'mer  residence  and  departure  of  the  petitioner  was 
in  one  case  pro\'ed  by  the  testimony  of  the  reverend  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Clii- 
nese  Mission  in  this  city  ;  who  swore  not  onlj  to  his  personal  recollection  of  the  fact,  liut 
produced  a  ivcoi-d  of  the  pioceedings  of  the  sessions  of  his  church,  in  which  the  departure 
of  the  petitioner  and  his  resignation  of  the  otlice  of  dei  con,  which  he  held,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor  is  recorded.  These  records,  he  testified,  were  in  his  own 
handwr-iting  and  were  made  at  the  date  which  they  boi'e.  In  another  case,  a  young  lady 
connected  with  the  mission,  proved  the  departui'e  of  the  petitioner  (who  wa^  a  convert 
and  her  pupil),  not  merely  by  her  own  testimony  as  to  the  fact,  but  by  the  pnxluction  of 
a  religious  book  v.-hich  she  gave  him  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  on  the  fly-lefif  of  which 
were  inscribed  in  her  own  handwriting,  aud  signed  by  tiecself,  some  expressions  of  regard, 
together  with  some  texts  of  Scripture.  This  book,  she  testified,  was  handed  to  him  oii 
bciard  the  vessel  at  the  dpte  of  the  inscription  on  the  tiy-leaf,  with  the  injunction  to  ki>ep 
it  »nd  bring  it  back  on  his  return.  The  book  was  JMJCordingly  returned  and  prfj<Juce(l  in 
Court.  On  proofs  such  iis  these  no  rational  doubt  could  be  entertained,  and  the  petition 
ers  were  discharged. 

Bui  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  proofs  hardly  less  .satisfactory  were  exacted  and 
furnished.  The  Chinese  on  returning  to  their  country  almost  itnariably  procure  permits 
from  the  companies  of  ^^hich  they  are  members,  and  which  are  furnished  them  on  pay 
ment  of  their  dues.  The  tleparture  of  the  memliers  and  the  payment  of  theii'  dues  arc 
recorded  in  the  l)ooks  of  the  company.  These  books  the  Court  invariably  required  to  1h> 
produced.  It  also  appears  that  in  most  cases  their  savings,  accumulated  in  this  country, 
were  i-^mitted  to  China  for  their  account  by  mercantile  firms  in  this  city,  and  also  that 
their  -tickets  were,  in  >nany  cases,  purcha.sed  through  the  agency  of  those  firms.  The 
production  of  the  firm's  books  showing  these  transactions  was  in  like  manner  requirerl,  and 
they,  together  with  th<^  books  of  the  corupanies,  were  subje'  ted  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of 
Mr.  V'roo  nan,  the  very  intelligent,  competent,  and  entirely  reliable  Chinese  interpreter. 

In  very  rnnny  cases  all  these  book.s  were  produced  in  Court,  and  in  some  instances 
the  evidence  they  aflbvded  was  corroborated  by  testimony  of  white  persons  in  whose 
employ  the  petitioner  had  been,  and  who  testified  to  the  time  of  his  departure.  It  is,  of 
course,  tKJSsible,  that  in  some  instances  the  Court  has  been  deceived,  but  considering  tiiat 
in  no  case  has  a  person  been  allowed  to  land  on  the  plei  of  previous  residence  on  unstip- 
l«ortod  Chinese  oral  testimony,  the  number  of  .such  instances  ci'.nnot  be  large.  The  proofs 
wei-e  in  all  coses  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  candid  and  iinbia.ssed  mind.     Of  the  whole  num 
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ber  thus  far  diKcharged  by  the  order  of  the  Court,  it  is  believed  that  those  discharged  on 
the  grounds  stated,  constitute  nearly  one-half.  In  justice  to  the  Six  Companies.  I  .should 
add  that  their  presidents  have  pontaneously  ofTered  to  the  (Jourt.  to  cause  copies  of  their 
books,  with  records  of  departures  of  their  members  during  the  interval  I  have  mentionwl, 
to  be  made  at  their  own  charges,  such  copies  to  be  verified  liy  Mr.  Vrootnan,  by  ronipa 
rison  with  the  original  records,  and  then  to  be  deposited  with  the  Court.  When  this  is 
done  no  means  will  any  longer  exist  of  interpolating  or  adding  new  nanuvs  on  the  liooks 
of  the  companies.  It  will  still  remain  po.ssible  for  a  Chine.se  laborer  to  assume  the  name, 
and  personate  the  character  of  some  one  whose  name  ajjpeai's  on  the  ri-coi-ds  ;  but  this 
mode  of  deception  it  seems  impossible  wholly  to  prevent. 

Secondly — Applications  founded  on  the  i)roduction  of  Canton  certificates. 

The  investigation  of  this  class  of  cases  proved  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the 
Court,  and  is  attended  with  difficulties  almost  insuperable.  The  certiticates  furnished  at 
Canton  by  the  agent  of  the  Chinese  (loverntnent,  the  law  declares,  shall  he  primd  /new 
evidence  of  a  right  to  land.  This  provision  of  the  law,  whatever  distrust  might  Ik;  f(>lt 
a.s  to  the  reliability  of  these  certiticates,  the  Court  could  not  disregard.  The  counsel  for 
the  petitioner  usually  presented  a  Canton  certificate  to  the  Court  and  r(>stej|  his  cii.s((. 
The  District  Attorney  was  necessarily  without  the  means  of  disproving  the  truth  of  the 
certificate  except  by  such  admissions  as  he  might  extract  from  th(>  petitioiu^r  himself 
when  placed  on  the  .stand,  or  had  been  gathered  from  him  upon  his  examinati(m  by  the 
Custom  House  officials.  The  District  Attorney  was, therefore,  allowed  to  call  the  p(>titioner, 
and  cros.s-examine  him  in  a  most  .searching  manner,  and  contr.adict,  if  he  could,  his  state- 
ments ;  in  short,  to  treat  him  as  an  adverse  witness  called  by  the  opposite  side.  This 
method,  though  somewhat  iri'egular,  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  to  be  adopttid  with  any  hope 
of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Another  embarrassment  under  which  the  Court  labored  was 
the  inability  to  attach  any  distinct  and  definite  signification  to  the  term  "  merchant,"  but 
inasmuch  as  the  Treaty  expressly  declares  that  the  only  class  to  be  excluded  are 
"laborers"  and  that  no  other  class  is  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Treaty,  it  was  held  by 
the  Court  that  the  enquiry  was  not  so  much  whether  the  person  was  a  uuTchant  as  whether 
he  was  a  laborer,  and  that  that  enquiry  should  relate,  not  U)  his  occu{)ati(m  or  status 
in  China,  but  to  the  occupation  in  which  he  was  to  be  engaged  in  in  this  country  ;  !is  the 
intention  and  object  of  the  law  was  to  protect  our  own  laborers  from  the  competition 
ami  rivalry  of  Chinese  laborers. 

At  first  sight  it  would  .seem  that  the  production  ui  the  books  of  a  re.s])ectable  mer- 
cantile firm  in  which  the  nanu'  of  the  petitione?-  was  inscribed  as  a  partner,  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  his  status  as  a  merchant.  It  was  sfMin  found,  however,  that  this 
mode  of  proof  was,  to  a  great  extent,  unreliable  ;  for,  first,  the  books  might  be  falsified. 
Mid  the  entry  made  to  mt«t  the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  and,  set-ondly,  it  appeared  that 
the  Chinese  are  in  the  ha>)it  nf  placing  their  earnings  in  stores  or  mercantih?  establish- 
ments, and  in  virtue  of  this  investment  they  are  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  profits.  It 
might,  therefore,  often  hapften  that  a  Chinese  laborer  would  appear  on  the  books  of  the 
liorapany  a.s  holdinL'  ai  interest  to  th.  amount  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  th(^  concern, 
while  he  himself  remained  a  laborer,  and  could  in  no  sense  of  the  term  be  called  a  mer- 
chant or  a  trader.  The  tiooks  above  spoken  of  were  in  all  cases  subjected  to  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  with  a  view  of  detecting  interpolations  and  falsiticatif»ns.  I  am  .satisfit^l  that 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Court.which  in  almost  all  cases  itselt  subjected  thf-  pt^titioiier 
to  a  rigorous  cross-examination,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  thi>  District  Attorney,  some 
persons  have  been  admitted  on  Canton  lertificates  who  had  no  right  to  land.  In  what 
numbers  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  this  rt  suit  seemed  to  be  the  n«cea.sary  consecjueiici!  of 
the  fact  that  the  law  made  the  certificates  prima  f aw  evidence  of  the  petitioner's  right 
»nd  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  fa<t<  A  considerable  nuinb«>r  of  cases  were  also 
presented  to  the  court  where  the  petitioner  claimed  to  >ie  about  to  enter  some  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  which  his  brother  or  his  uncle  or  his  father  was  interestt^d. 
The  existence  of  the  establishment  was  usually  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  but  the  court  was 
»t  the  mercy  of  oral  testimony  as  lo  the  intended  tuioption  of  the  petitioner  as  a  partner. 
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In  some  instances  letters  were  produced  from  his  relatives  in  this  city,  addressed  to  him 
in  Hong  Kong,  inviting  him  to  come  to  this  country  to  be  admitted  to  the  business,  but. 
the  genuineness  of  these  letters  was  often  doubtful,  and  no  obstacle  existed  to  tluiir 
manufacture  in  this  city  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer. 

In  several  cases  it  appeared  by  the  petitioner's  own  admission  that  he  was  a  '  iboror 
in  China,  that  he  came  to  this  country  wholly  unprovided  with  money,  and  i-liat  he 
expected  to  enter  the  store  of  his  brother,  or  uncle,  or  other  relative,  as  a  porter.  In 
such  cases  he  was  remanded  to  the  ship,  but  even  in  those  cases  where  the  petitioner,  or 
his  uncle,  or  other  relative  declared  that  he  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  business,  the  Court 
became  aware  that  it  might  be  the  victim  of  imposition  if  on  such  testimony  any 
Chinese  person  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  here  could  import  as  many  laborers  as  he 
might  declare  to  be  brothers,  sons  or  nephews,  and  testify  that  he  proposed  to  admit 
them  to  the  business.  In  some  instances  pretensions  of  this  kind  have  been  summarily 
rejected.  In  other  instances  the  Court  has  felt  compelled  to  discharge  the  petitioner  on 
a  preponderance  of  proof,  though  not  without  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Third-    Children  brought  to  or  sent  for  by  their  parents  or  guardians  in  this  city. 

In  almost  all  these  cases  the  petitions  were  filed  on  behalf  of  children  of  froiu  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Their  fathers  or  other  relatives  testified  that  they  had  sent 
for  them  to  be  brought  to  the  United  States  with  a  view  of  placing  them  at  school  to 
learn  the  English  language,  and  later  to  adopt  them  into  their  busmess.  Tlie  parents 
who  thus  claimed  to  exercise  the  natural  right  to  the  custody  and  care  of  their 
children,  were  in  almost  every  instance  Chinese  merchants  sometimes  of  considerable 
substance  resident  here,  and  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  to  all  the 
rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
Absurdly  enough,  these  children  in  many  instances  were  provided  with  Canton  cer 
tificates,  but  though  they  were  in  no  sense  merchants,  many  of  them  being  much  too 
young  to  earn  their  living,  they  were  certainly  not  laborers  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
satisfaction  that  I  found  there  was  no  requirement  of  the  law  which  would  oblige  hk^  to 
deny  to  a  parent  the  custody  of  his  child,  and  to  send  the  latter  back  across  the  ocean  to 
the  country  from  which  he  came. 

Tks  foregoing  presents  a  general,  but  I  think  sufficient  statement  of  the  variou.i 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  these  cases,  and  of  the  rulings  of  the  Court  upon  them. 

If  there  be  error  in  those  rulings  I  am  unable  to  discern  it. 

It  will  be  cheerfully  corrected  when  found  to  exist  by  the  judgment  of  a  higher 
Court,  or  even  when  pointed  out  by  any  one  who  shall  first  have  taken  the  pains  to 
ascertain  what  rulings  of  this  Court  have  actually  been  a  natural  and  one  would  think 
necessary  preliminary  which  has  hitherto  been  largely  dispensed  with  by  the  more 
vehement  of  those  by  whom  the  action  of  the  Court  has  been  assailed. 

That  some  persons  have  been  suffered  to  land  under  Canton  certificates  who  werf 
in  fact  within  the  prohibited  class,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear. 

How  this  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  action  of  any  Court,  honestly  and  tear- 
leasly  discharging  its  duty  under  the  law  and  the  evidence,  has  not  been  pointed  out. 

By  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  Chinese  persons  in  common  with 
all  others  have  the  right  "  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,"  and  this  includes  the 
right  "  to  give  evidence  "  in  Courts. 

A  Chinese  person  is  therefore  a  competent  witness.  To  reject  his  testimony  wlien 
consistent  with  itself,  and  wholly  uncontradicted  by  other  proofs,  on  the  sole  ground 
that  he  is  a  Chinese  person,  would  be  an  evasion  or  rather  violation  of  the  Constitution 
and  law  which  every  one,  who  sets  ajnsi  value  upon  the  uprightness  and  independeiiei' 
of  the  Judiciary,  would  deeply  deplore. 

But  while  according  to  Chinese  witnesses  the  right  to  testify  secured  to  theui  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  law,  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  within  the  power  of  the 
Court  have  been  neglected,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  District  Attorney  and  the  Court 
has  been  taxed  in  the  attempt  to  elicit  the  truth  by  minute,  rigorous  and  protracted 
cross-examinations. 
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That  it  has  frequently  been  baffled  wius  naturally  to  be  expected.  Hut  notwith- 
standing these  unavoidable  evasions,  the  practical  operations  of  the  Act  has  been  by  no 
means  unsatisfactory 

Returns  obtained  from  the  Custom  House  show  that  from  the  4th  August,  1882,  to 
the  15th  .January,  1884,  a  period  of  nearly  sixteen  months,  there  have  arrived  in  this 
port  3,415  Chinese  persons.  During  the  .same  period  there  have  departed  no  less 
than  17,088. 

It  tlius  appears  that  not  only  has  the  flood  of  Chinese  inunigration,  with  which  we 
were  menaced,  been  stayed,  but  a  process  of  depletion  has  been  going  on  which  could  not 
he  considerably  increased  without  serious  disturbance  to  tln^  established  industries  of  the 
state.  It  is  stated  that  the  wages  of  Chinese  laborers  have  advanced  from  SI  to  #1.75 
per  diem-   a  fact  of  much  signifiance  if  true. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  notion  that  thi^  law  has  through  its  own  defticts, 
or  the  fault  of  the  Courts,  [)rove(l  practically  inoperative,  has  been  so  widely  and  per- 
sistently disseminated.  8uch  a  misapprehension  cannot  have  failed  to  be  injurious  to 
the  state,  by  preventing  the  innnigration  of  white  persons  from  the  t>ast  to  replace  the 
Chinese  who  are  departing. 

Another  circumstance,  which  though  not  contemplated  by  the  law,  has  incidentally 
attended  its  enforcement,  may  be  mentioned.  The  costs,  the  attorney's  fees,  and  the  in- 
convenience and  expense  of  attending  upon  the  (Jourts  until  their  cases  can  b(>  heard, 
must  in  effect  have  imposed  ujwn  the  Chinese  arriving  here  charges  nearly  or  ipiite  ecpial 
to  the  capitation  tax  which  in  Australia  has  been  found,  it  is  said,  sufUcient  to  .secure 
their  practical  exclusion.  On  this  point  I  have  no  accurate  information.  Hut  the 
liability  to  the  charges  I  have  mentioned  cannot  fail  to  (exercise  a  strong  deterring  influ- 
ence upon  the  lower  classes  of  Chinese  laborers. 

Iti  the  case  at  bar.  the  pi-oofs  establish  beyond  a  rational  doubt  that  the  petitioner 
was  in  the  United  States  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty,  and  that  he  left  the  Fnited  States 
before  the  passage  of  Ahe  law  which  enabled  or  ro<|uired  Chinese  laborers  to  procure 
Custom  House  certificates.  ;    ^ 

He  is,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  entitled  to  be  discharged.  « 
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Nkw   Wkstminstkr,  H.('.,  December  "ith,  1884. 

Sm, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  instruct- 
ing me  to  forward  immigration  returns  since  last  report  up  to  date. 

I  herewith  enclose  returns,  showing  number,  occupation,  .sex,  etc.,  of  immigrants 
reoorde<l  at  the  Provincial  Immigration  Otlice,  New  VVe.stniin.ster,  during  the  above 
period,  and  their  ultimate  destination. 

Of  Chinese  we  keep  no  record,  but  I  am  .safe  in  (estimating  that  not  less  than  1,500 
have  passed  by  the  port  of  New  Westminster,  and  are  making  great  inroads  on  all  the 
industries  of  the  country.  We  have  Chinese  as  farm(!rs,  lumbermen,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, shoe-makers,  tii.ilors,  merchants,  stag;'  pi'ojjrietors,  hack-drivers— in  fact,  we  find 
i  them  in  all  and  every  kind  of  business,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  white  immigrants 
who  are  Hocking  in  large  numbers  to  settle  up  thi.^  jirovince. 

The  Provincial  Government  forbids  them  any  employment  on  provincial  works, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

I  liave  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM   ROSS, 

Immigration,  Agent. 
I  To  N.   Y.   Davin,  Esq.. 

Chinexe  Goimnisnion,  OtUmxi. 
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KoHKHiN  Ofkick,  lloiioliilii,  IHth  I )tTfiiilit'r.  IH«4. 

Nicholas  Flood  Davin,  Ewj.. 

Secretary,  ChineHe  Coiiiiiiissioii,  Ottawa,  (Janada. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  lettec,  in  which  you  mk 
for  certain  documents  and  infornuition  conceniinfj  the  Chinese  resident  here  and  their 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Chinesf  (|ueHtion  occupies  a  souiewliiif  diflerent  posi- 
tion here  to  what  it  does  in  the  Dominion  or  other  countries  wliich  have  adopted  restric- 
tive laws  against  their  immigration.  In  (^xj)lan!ition  of  this  I  forward  a  series  of  replica 
to  some  of  the  printed  questions  of  which  you  sent  me  a.  copy. 

There  is  no  "  Restriction  Act''  on  our  Statut(^  hook,  but  the  dlovernmeut,  relying  on 
national  rights,  which  ani  in  the  case  of  this  kingdom  not  interfered  with  l>y  any  tn^ity, 
has  taken  into  its  hands  the  control  of  Chinesi;  i;nmigration.  A  I'dation  ut  the  circum- 
stances is  contained  in  two  of  the  appendices  to  my  last  report  to  the;  Legislative  As- 
sembly, of  which  1  will  forward  a  cejiy  to  your  address.  (See  pages  i.  to  ix.,  and  civ. 
to  cxxvii.)  The  jjositioii  taken  up  by  the  (Jovei'nment  in  this  matter  is  strengthened 
liy  nil  Act  passed  to  meet  sjiccial  cii-cumstaiu'cs  in  \X7i<,  of  which  a  copy  is  (uiclosed 
lierewith.  The  steps  thus  taken  have  been  successful,  and  as  a  stream  of  more  desiraldi? 
population  is  about  to  be  l)rought  in,  under  control  of  the  Board  of  Immigration,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  change  will  be  made  in  the  regulations  now  in  force,  unless  some 
unforeseen  emergency  should  arise.  It  has  not  been  deemed  neci-ssary  to  propose  any 
new  legislation  on  the  subject. 

In  reply  to  your  en(|uiry  as  to  the  intermarriage  of  our  people  with  Chinese,  I  may 
say  that  this  has  taken  place  .somewhat  freely  so  far  as  the  native  Hawaiian  women  are 
i  concerned.  When  the  results  of  a  census  which  is  to  be  taken  towards  the  end  of  this 
month  are  available,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  definite  information  on  the  subject. 

With  high  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient   .servant, 

WALTER  M.  (IIBSON, 

Miiiinli'r  of  /'Wel</n  Affairs. 


ANSWERS    TO  QUESTIONS   PUT   BY   THE   CANADIAN   CHINESE 

COMMISSIONERS. 


(See  Minutex  of  Evidence,  pii(/>'  69. ) 

1.  The  immigrant  Chinese  are  chieHy  laborers  for  plantations,  but  as  their  t.eriiis  of 
Iservice  expire  large  numbei-s  of  them  take  to  various  trades,  particularly  carp(!ntering, 
Jtailoring,  and  shoe-making.  They  also  take  to  pedling  and  the  keeiiing  of  I'ctail  stores 
land  coffee-shops.  Only  about  half  the  Chinese  here  are  believed  to  be  actually  at  work 
[on  sugar  and  rice  plantations.  The  rest  are  engaged  in  commerce,  rice  planting,  and 
jvarious  trades,  as  stated  above,  market-gardening,  uiul  taro  and  banana  culture.  Most  of 
lour  house-servants  are  Chinaof  ii. 
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3.  No  ;  the  Chinese  are  always  ready  to  look  after  their  sick  and  indigent  fellow- 
countrymen. 

4.  Most  Chinamen  are  industrious  and  thrifty ;  but  those  engaged  in  domest-c  ser- 
vice are  often  lazy,  exacting,  and  troublesome.  They  have  never  been  turbulent  here ;  a 
drunken  Chinaman  is  exceptional.  Their  offences  against  the  laws  are  chiefly  |)ettT 
thieving  ;  graver  crimes  are  not  frequent. 

5.  As  a  rule  they  do  [i.e.,  i-espect  their  engagements]. 

6.  Yes;  their  competition  is  felt  in  almost  every  branch  of  trade,  and  in  the  countrj 
districts  almost  all  the  |>etty  stores  and  eating-houses  are  in  their  hands. 

7.  The  Chinefie  were  brought  in  as  contract-laborers  for  plantations  by  the  Govern 
ment  and  by  individual  employers  until  the  system  was  inhibited  by  the  Government  of 
China  and  Hong  Kong.  Since  then  they  have  ostensibly  come  as  voluntary  immigrants, 
paying  their  own  passages  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  are  under  obligation  to 
Chinese  firms,  who  are  repaid  for  their  advances  with  large  profit  out  of  the  sums  paid 
down  by  the  employers  when  they  enter  into  engagement  here. 

8.  So  far  as  the  planters  are  concerned,  most  of  them  would  still  welcome  new  im- 
portations of  Chinese  laborers,  wages  being  very  high  and  the  supply  of  labor  less  than 
they  need. 

9 .  The  Government  first  intervened  in  April,  1 883,  to  check  their  coming,  by  a 
protest  and  warning  that  they  would  resist  the  landing  of  any  further  shipload  of  male 
Chinese.  This  year  the  immigration  was  resumed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  through  misapprehension  (as  they  allege)  ;  whereupon  the  rogula 
tions  of  March  "JSth,  1884,  were  issued  (copy  enclosed).  The  people  generally  support 
the  action  of  the  Government,  but  there  has  been  no  popular  agitation  on  the  subject. 

10.  They  always  live  in  crowdenl  quarters,  which  in  very  many  cases  are  unwholc- 
somely  dirty.  In  spite  of  the  stringency  of  the  law  here  and  the  vigilance  of  ofiicers. 
opium  is  sinokeil  by  them  in  .secret  to  a  great  extent,  and  they  lead  the  natives  into  the 
same  habit. 

11.  Very  much  [».  e.,  the  Chinese  have  contributed  to  develop  the  Hawaiiwi 
Kingdom]. 

12—23.  [No  answers.] 
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24.  Certainly  not  [»>.,  the  proportion  of  depraved  people  is  not  greater  amo.iL'  tl"  ■  a    ^.    »        . 
Chinese  than  among  the  whites].  f  f    t-  »  ■  South  Amen 

'  ■  Mid  whereas, 

25.  Ditto  [i.e.,  the  vicious  among  the  Chinese  do  not  flaunt  their  vices  more  than  |  '*'i*Jf'erabie 
the  whites]. 


26.  There  seems  to  l)e  little  doubt  as  to  their  having  brought  the  leprosy  here.     It  j 
is  kno>»n  among  the  natives  as  "the  Chinese  disease."     The  number  of  Chinese  who  an" 
lepers  is,  however,  very  small. 


J.    S.    WEBB, 

Sec'reUin/. 


Foreign  Office,  Honolulu,  December  19th,  1884 
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FOREIGN  OFFICE  NOTICE. 


REUULATI0K8 

For  the  admisaion  of  Chinese  immigrant  laborers  into  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  made 
and  published  under  the  authority  of  a  resolution  of  His  Majesty  in  Cabinet  Council, 
passed  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July,  1883  : 

No.  1.  From  this  date  permission  will  he  granted  to  masters  of  vessels  arriving  at 
the  port  of  Honolulu  to  land  Chinese  immigrant  lahoi'ers,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  all 
from  any  on  i  vessel,  that  number  to  be  in  addition  to,  and  exclusive  of  any  Chinese 
passengers  w !io  may  hold  passports,  as  provided  for  in  Regulation  No.  2. 

No.  2.  I'assports  enabling  their  holders  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  Kingdom  may  be 
issued  from  the  Foreign  Office,  Honolulu,  or  by  His  Majesty's  Consul-General  at  Hong 
Kong. 

1. — To  any  Chinese  resident  in  this  Kingdom  who  may  desire  to  visit  any  foreign  country, 
and  return  therefrom. 

2. — To  the  wives  or  other  female  relatives,  and  to  the  ciiildren  of  Chinese  now  residing 
in  the  Kingdom,  or  who  may  be  about  to  emigrate  to  this  country  under  the 
provisions  of  Regulation  No.  1. 

No.  3.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  shall  be  charged  for  each  passport  issued  in  pursuance  of 
(he  foregoing  regulation. 

No.  4.  All  orders  and  instructions  regulating  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country, 
heretofore  issued  from  this  Office,  are  hereby  cancelled. 

WALTER  M.  GIBSON, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affhirn. 

Foreign  Office,  Honolulu,  March  25^1,  1884. 


AN  ACT  TO   REGULATE   THE   LANDING   OF  PASSENGERS   ARRIVING 
AT  THE  DIFFERENT  PORTS  IN  THIS   KINGDOM. 


Whereas,  Large  bodies  of  immigrants  are  now  passing  from  Asia  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  the  ships  conveying  them  are  liable  to  stop  at  ports  of  this  Kingdom ; 
and  whereas,  further,  it  is  inexpedient  that  such  passengers  should  bo  allowed  to  land  in 
considerable  numbers,  without  being  subjected  to  observation  and  inspection  ;  the    fore, 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  King  and  tlie  Legislative  Assemhlg  of  the  I/avfaiian  hlands,  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  Kingdom  assembled  : 

Section  i.— That  any  ship  passing  from  China  or  any  other  Asiatic  port,  and  calling 
at  any  port  in  this  Kingdom  on  her  voyage,  shall  not  be  jwrmitted  to  disembark  passen- 
gers at  any  port  in  this  Kingdom,  without  first  having  obtained  the  assent  in  writing  of 
the  (Jovernor  of  the  island,  or  the  collector  of  the  port  at  which  such  ship  may  call. 

Section  S?.— Be  it  further  enacted,  before  the  Governor  or  collector  of  the  port  as 

j  aforesaid  shall  grant  such  permit  to  land  any  passengers,  as  in  the  preceding  section  set 

forth,  the  commander  of  the  vessel  shall  furnish  in  duplicat*;  a  list  of  the  passengers 

I  *hom  he  desires  to  land,  and  the  permission,  if  granted  by  the  (Jovemor  or  collector  as 
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aforenaid,  shall  be  signified  by  inscribing  the  same  on  one  copy  of  the  said  list,  and 
returning  it  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  as  aforesaid. 

Section  3, — Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  the  commander  of  any  vessel,  passing  from 
China  or  any  Asiatic  port,  carrying  passengers,  as  in  the  preceding  sections  set  forth, 
shall  disembark,  or  allow  to  be  disembarked,  any  passengers  without  first  having  obtained 
the  permission  as  aforesaid,  such  commander  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  for 
each  and  every  passenger  disembarked  or  allowed  to  disembark,  which  said  fine  shall  he 
recoverable  before  any  police  or  district  justice. 

Section  4- — This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  become  a  law  from  and  after  the  date  nf 
its  approval. 


Approved  this  Ist  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1878. 


KALAKAUA,  R. 


APPENDIX  T. 


CANADA  CHINESE  COMMISSION,   1884. 


fPottacripl,  9th  December,  1884,  *««  Minuteg  of  Evidence,  p.  71.) 

Since  answering  the  queries  of  the  Commissioners  three  cases  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention,  which  I  think  deserve  to  be  placed  before  the  Commissioners,  as  they 
contradict  my  experience  hitherto. 

In  my  former  answers,  I  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  Chinamen  as  l>ein^ 
law  abiding,  and  generally  as  acquiescing  and  even  aiding  in  the  administration  of  justice 
in  our  courts ;  and  further,  as  being  rarely  guilty  of  crimes  attended  with  violence  to  the 
person.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  modify  that  general  opinion,  which,  indeed,  was  founded  on 
my  uniform  experience-  up  to  that  time. 

There  have  occurred  since  I  wrote  some  very  notable  exceptions  to  this  behavior : 

1.  At  the  recent  Victoria  assizes,  in  a  case  of  Chinese  abduction,  where  Chinamen 
witnesses  and  interpreters  were  necessary,  it  was  esttiblished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
presiding  Judge  (Mr.  Justice  Crease),  that  these  were  being  terrorized  by  the  threats  of 
certain  Chinamen,  alleged  to  belong  to  a  secret  association.  Three  persons  alleged  to 
have  used  such  threats  were  summoned  before  Mr.  Justice  Crease,  who  took  immediate 
cognizance  of  the  charge,  (the  investigation  then  pending  being  paralyzed,  so  long  as  the 
terror  continued),  and  after  hearing  witnesses,  and  what  the  parties,  who  all  appeared  on 
■the  summons,  had  to  say  in  their  excuse,  he  fined  them  $600,  $500,  and  $1,000  resp<^ct- 
ively,  and  in  addition  sentenced  them  to  six  months'  imprisonment ;  treating  their  con 
ducit  as  a  very  high  contempt  of  court. 

2.  Another  attempt,  or  suspected  attempt  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice  is  ju.st  re 
ported  from  Lytton.  The  body  of  a  deceased  Chinaman  had  been  found  under  ciroum 
stances  which  seemed  to  point  to  a  murder,  and  two  Indians  gave  evidence  before  the 
coroner  which  implicated  two  Chinamen  in  the  crime.  But  at  the  assizes,  these  Indians 
refused  to  repeat  their  statements,  alleging  that  their  fo'rraer  testimony  was  false,  that 
they  repented  of  it,  and  that  they  had  been  bribed  by  some  other  Chinamen  (who  ap 
peared  as  prosecutors)  to  tender  it.  This  is  not  a  clear  case ;  though  Mr.  Justice 
Walkem,  (who  presided  at  the  assizes),  appears  to  be  under  the  impression  that  what  the 
Indians  said  before  him  was  true  in  subatanoe. 
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It  is  only  just  to  the  alleged  suborners  to  recollect  that  the  neighborhood  of  Lytton 
has  been  the  scene  of  terrible  outrages  against  Chinamen,  in  all  of  which  the  |)erpetrators 
have  escaped  scot  free.  One  'lase  in  particular,  which  in  its  wholesale  unconcealed 
atrocity  equalled  anything  whirl  i  I  have  read  of  agrarian  outrage  in  Ireland,  the  alleged 
ringleaders,  though  fully  identiti<H]  by  four  of  the  surviving  victims,  were  acquitted  by 
the  jury  upon  evidence  of  an  alibi  which  the  prosecutors  might  well  deem  perjured — so 
that  in  the  present  case  the  Chinamen,  entirely  misapprehending  the  principles  of  our 
criminal  law,  may  have  imagined  that  subornation  of  perjury  was  a  weapon  permitted  by 
our  courts,  and  that  to  acquit  or  condemn  we  only  required  the  production  of  sworn 
evidence,  without  troubling  ourselves  to  enquire  whether  it  were  true  or  not. 

3.  There  has  been  since  the  date  of  my  answers  yet  a  third  case,  contradicting  my 
former  experience.  At  the  late  assize  at  Nanaimo  last  week,  some  Chuiamen  were  con- 
victed of  robbery,  with  violence  dangerous  to  life,  upon  a  Chinese  woman  named  Ah 
Chif. 

The  only  observation  on  the  above  cases  which  seems  at  all  material  is,  that  they  are 
all  entirely  confined  to  offences  of  Chinamen  between  and  among  themselves  :  not  in  any 
way  concerning  the  white  population.  They  may  perhaps  (the  first  two  at  lea.st)  be  due 
to  the  demonstrated  impotence  of  our  criminal  law  to  protect  Chinamen  from  the  most 
enormous  outrages,  as  y'cU  as  from  petoy  annoyances.  This  is  not  suggested  as  in  the 
least  detracting  from  the  criminality  of  the  offences  now  noted,  but  as  possibly  diminish- 
ing their  danger  to  society,  and  partly,  perhapF,  serving  to  account  for  the  recent  and 
sudden  appearance  of  these  crimes  among  Chinamen  in  British  Columbia. 

MATT.   B.   BEGBIE, 

Chief  Justice,  British  Columbia. 
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abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A.,  182,  336. 
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Brooks,  Charles  Walcott  : 
Brooh-hakino  : 
Brown,  Thomas  : 
Bryaxt,  Andrew  J. : 
Bryden,  John  : 
Buchanan,  William  G 
Bull,  W.  K.  : 
Cadiz,  Joseph  G.  : 
California  : 
Campbell,  Alexander  : 
Candles : 


witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  28—36,  338. 
See  Manufactures. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  320. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  211—213. 
documentary  evidence  (answers  to  questions)  110-112. 
abstract  of  evidence  1876)  Appendix  A.,  247. 
witness  (Britisii  Columbia,  1884)  61,  62. 
abotract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  360. 
Chinese  from,  64. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  320—322. 


See  Manufactures. 
Carey,  Joseph  Westhrop 

Cariboo  : 


witness  (Britisii  Columbia,  1884)  42—47. 


Chinese  resisted  in,  60. 

Carpentering  and  Cabinet-making: 
See  Manufactures. 

Castle,  Frederick  L.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  334. 
Character,  Chinese  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 
CinxA  AND  San  Francisco  : 

trade  between  for  1881 :  816,185,165,  40, 


China 


Dameron,  J.  P. 

difHculty  of  learning  the  language,  350. 

not  more  than  300  scholars  in  Cliina  who  learn  the  cln.RRt(«i   Vin 

why  China  has  not  progressed,  .350.  «"o"-«,  om. 

they  will  suffer  extermination  rather  than  adopt  western  civili 
zation,  352. 

nature  has  differentiated  them  by  color  and  odor,  352 
George,  H. 

their  institutions  and  learning,  238. 
LooMis,  Rev.  A. 

Chinese  at  home,  279. 

socially,  279. 

schools,  280. 

religion  and  humanity,  280. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

Chinese  civilization,  26S. 

what  the  Chinese  "  scholar"  knows,  268. 

stagnation,  268. 

religion  :  fatalism,  208. 

regard  themselves  as  superior  to  all  other  nations  of  the  earth 
268.  ' 

marriage  relation,  269. 

marriages  arranged  by  relatives  of  the  parties.  269. 

flliaclde,  260. 
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China — ewUinued. 


Gibson,  Rrv.  Ort^—eonHnued, 
industrious  and  frugfti,  280. 
low  standard  of  comfort,  !i70. 
not  clean  in  their  personal  habits,  270. 

ErogreM  of  ChriNtianity  among  the  Chinese,  270. 
uroanity  in  China,  270. 
Chinese  capiicity  and  brain-power,  270. 
Judicial  sybtuiii,  271. 

foundling  hospitals,  271. 

commnrclal  character,  271. 

the  Chinese  Government  do  not  desire  their  people  to  emigrate, 
274, 

rellKion  and  morals,  275. 

their  morality  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  peasantry  of 
Europe,  275. 

no  idolatry  as  a  system,  275. 

teachings  of  Confucius,  275. 

worship  of  tablets,  275. 

believe  in  immortality  of  the  soul.  275. 

their  literature  better  than  Frencli,  276. 
HuANo  Sic  Chen. 

no  slavery  in  China,  162. 

for  a  long  time  after  certain  Chinese  ports  were  opened  to  the 
worm  balance  of  trade  against  China,  1B2. 

unjust  policy  towards  China,  162. 
Jackson. 

Chinese  culture,  358. 

Chinese  cleanliness  or  the  reverse,  358. 

morals  of  Chinamen,  358. 

the  compradors,  358. 

Chinese  prolific,  359. 

Chinese  in  Singapore,  350. 
Kino,  T.  H. 

diplomacy,  103. 

treachery,  103. 

their  Christianity,  103. 

status  of  Chinese  residents  of  Hong  Kong,  108. 

value  of  human  life  in  China,  104. 

punishments,  cruel,  104. 

gambling,  104. 

prostitution,  104. 

"  flower-  joats,"  104. 

sodomy,  180,  104. 

indifference  to  human  life,  104. 

Chinese  Impctrial  authorities  cannot  protect  foreigr.ers  in  the 
interior,  104. 

commercial  character,  101. 

women,  105. 

Canton  district  grows  the  banditti  and  prostitutes  for  other 
places,  105. 

low  standard  of  comfort,  107. 
Olmsted,  W.  N. 

the  Chinese  shipped  to  Culia  and  Peru  bought  and  sold,  332. 

mercantile  and  leading  class  emigrate  to  Pacific  coast,  332. 

security  of  relatives  in  China  for  passage  money,  lUfi. 

the  immigration  to  Pacific  coast  could  not  be  forced,  332. 

alcoholic  drinks ;  gambling,  :^2. 

prostitution.  333. 
Spboat.  G.  M. 

uniformity  the  Chinese  ideal,  164. 

civilization  at  times  establishes  a  kind  of  serfdom  no  less  strin- 
gent than  has  existed  under  feudalism  or  militarism,  164. 

China  a  vast  reservoir  of  helotry,  16i. 

circumstances  existing  for  ages  have  enabled  the  Chinaman  to 
exist  on  the  least  which  will  drive  the  muscular  machinery, 
164. 

the  Chinese  laborers  in  China,  165. 

strange  cycle  in  Chinese  history  and  civilization,  165. 

impossible  for  such  a  people  to  become  part  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, 165. 
TOBIN,  J.  T. 

Chinese  a  despicable  race,  226. 

in  Shanghai  live  in  a  very  poor  way,  226. 
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China — continued. 


TOBIN,  J.  T.—conflnufft. 

tlie  poor  peoplt!  eat  otTui,  '£H\. 

chiMren  uyHti'nmtlcallv  ralHed  for  proHtltution,  227. 

character  of  Clilimini-ii  in  Chin.i,  227. 

crime  aiul  itH  puniHhnientH  in  China,  227. 

hahltH  (ilthy,  £j7. 

houscH  of  prostitution  and  opium  conducted  openly,  227. 

ninrriano,  227. 

cruel  punishment,  228. 

execute  suhHtitutes,  228. 

form  of  oath,  228. 

inhumanity,  228. 

unnatural  offences,  228. 

population  of  ShirnKliai,  228. 

no  IntermarriaKn,  228. 

«ome  cluHH  idle  and  thieves,  228. 

Chinese  sailors,  228. 

Justice  not  impartial,  229. 

Chinatown,  San  Francisco  : 

BAINBRinoE,  A. 

has  seen  thesiok  lyinj?  around  on  the  floor  in  their  hospitals,  and 
nothing  to  denote  that  there  was  any  medical  attendance,  223. 
Brown,  T. 

undesirable  to  extend  their  quarter,  320. 
value  of  real  estate  depressed,  320. 
drives  away  white  business  houses  and  families,  329. 
,  DUFFIKLI),  G.  W. 

effect  on  real  estate,  210. 

as  ("lean  as  any  other  part  of  the  city,  but  their  alleys  are  dirty, 

police  paid  by  the  Chinese,  220. 

now  the  streets  are  kept  clean,  221. 

the  citv  (San  Francisco)  does  not  provide  means  for  cleaning 
Chinatown,  221, 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

extending,  20.5. 

injure  a  street  where  they  reside  but  pay  high  rents,  206, 
Huano  Tsun  Hsikn. 

rents  paid  for  tenement  houses,  30. 

taxes  paid  by  Chinese,  30. 

landlords  of  tenement  houses  willing  to  renew  leases,  40. 
Meakks,  J.  L. 

in  .■*an  Francisco  cuts  off  from  the  business  portion  of  city  its 
handsomest  part,  200. 

relative  growth  of  Chinatown,  207. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

pny  more  than  $1,000,000  annually  in  rents,  203. 
Smith,  M.  A. 
>  two  kinds  of  lirothels,  one  for  Chinamen,  the  other  'or  whites,  214. 

size  of  rooms  :  four  by  six,  sometime.;  Ave  by  eight,  214, 

wretched  appliances  and  attendance  In  their  hospitals,  214, 
Stout  A.  B. 

have  no  beds  in  their  hospitals,  but  lay  the  sick  on  mats  on  the 
floor  310. 

Chinatown,  San  Francisco  : 

narrative  of  visit  of  Commission  (Appendix  D)  366—370. 

Chinatown,  Portland,  Oregon  : 

nairative  of  visit  (Appendix  E)  370,  371. 

Chinatown,  Victoria,  B.  C.  : 

remarks  on  visit  (Appendix  P)  404. 

Chinese  Dialects  : 

Kino  T.  H. 

differ  almost  every  hundred  miles  apart,  190. 
written  language  the  same,  190. 
Gibson,  Hev.  Otis. 

the  Fulikien  dialect  not  understood  in  Canton,  262,  263. 
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Chinesk  Iumioration  : 

AGITATION: 

Adair,  W.  B. 

priDclpalJk  by  worthlesa  white  laborers,  113. 
Abimtuoko,  w.  J. 

commenced  several  years  ago  and  all  classes  Joined  in  it,  117. 
Bbobis,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

commenced  at  Confederation,  72. 
Brtokn,  J. 

by  political  parties,  111. 
Crease  IIoit.  Mr.  Justice. 

political,  143 
DUNBMDIR.  R.,  M.  P.  P. 

political,  130 

If  tbey  bad  votes  aKitation  would  cease,  131. 
DwTER,  Rkv.  p.,  a.  M. 

how  it  arose  asainat  them,  1:25. 

movement  aKainst  tbem  not  so  much  an  agitator's  as  one  of  Nolf 
defence,  125. 
INNBS.  J.  W. 

by  white  politicians  and  laborers,  101. 
Johnston,  M. 

polltical,112. 
Kbnnbdy,  J.  B. 

by  all  classes,  106. 

unprincipled,  176. 

political.  177. 
Ladnbr,  T.  K. 

a  political  cry,  97. 
Ladnek,  W.  H. 

confined  chiefly  to  adventurers,  102. 

laborers,  who  are  the  first,  when  they  get  a  piece  of  land,  to 
employ  them,  108. 
Laity,  J.,  and  Tremdath,  J. 

laboring  married  men  agitate  the  question,  00, 
Metcalf,  J.,  JUN. 

by  general  public  since  1800,  68. 
Moresby,  W. 

began  in  1864,  since  when  feeling  against  them  intensified.  lOii. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

chiefly  poUtical,  140. 
Pawson,  J. 

began  in  1858, 132. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

history  and  nature  of,  05. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

commenced  two  years  ago  chiefly  by  white  traders  and  ulntt' 
laborers,  118. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

politicallydates  from  1872,  61. 
Stephenson,  W. 

none  against  them  in  Cariboo  District,  123. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.  D. 

source  of,  03. 
Ward,  R. 

commenced  ten  years  ago  by  politicians,  85. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

chiefly  political  and  from  laboring  class,  103. 
Young,  J. 

began  in  1866,  87. 

ASSASSIN  A  TION  : 

Clarke,  A. 

rewards  offered  for,  203. 
Eixis,  H.  H. 

notices  posted  offering  rewards  for  killing,  205, 

not  confined  to  Chinatown,  207. 

ASSIMILATION: 

Blake8I.ee,  Rev.  8.  V. 

they  can  never  assimilate  and  become  homogeneous,  340. 
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CllINiWE  lumciRATlON — Continued. 

ASSIMILA  TION~ronHnue,l. 
Bhioom,  a.  H. 


18  one  of  KcK 


e  of  land,  to 


islfled.  Km. 


■8  and  whitf 


do  not  tend  to  homrvKi  nclty,  9. 
Camphki.i.,  a. 

the  roiiimunity  wo.       '««  letter  If  the  pi'opl..  woro  honioniMii'oa  , 

Carry,  J.  W.' 

anon-aHHlniilatinit   ai  >,  40. 
Clakkk,  H.  K.  W. 

a  Hennrati',   I'l.    inct,  i.i  ,ininl(i;rmruinK   piopli',  onlv  lifniUHi-  of 
fai'titloi       .I'c'iiniMtiiiiccH.  ''17. 

hetoroKt'iu'lty  ust-lul  t    n  poDpIc,  HIS. 

nothing  to  j>revent.  CMnt'He  njixhiK,  HIS. 
Cheask,  Hon.  Mb.  Justik. 

cannot  aK  ilniila-     wit  h  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  nor  In  It  deslniMp, 
145. 
Crockkr,  C. 

a  honiogenpouR  |X)puIaiijn  is  better  than  hoterosfneouH,  310. 
Davik,  Hon.  a.  K.  H. 

cannot  otiHimilatc,  a  foreign  element,  JJ. 
DouoLAs,  C.  D. 

they  could  not  anialKaniato  with  the  white  raci-,  3S.'^. 
DWINKLLK,  J.  \\. 

thev  are  not  caiwblc  of  aAMlmllatlng,  Xw. 
Gibson,  Hkv.  Oti«. 

they  do  not  anmlgate,  ;i8, 

their  aHHiinilatiiiK  more  slowly  than  other  ImmigrantH  an  objec- 
tion, -iJA. 
Haioht,  H.  H. 

negroes  of  California  more  assimilable  than  Chincwe,  2111). 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

the  educated  Chinaman  adverse  to  It,  'M\k. 
HUANH  TsuN  HsiKN. 

why  they  do  not  readily  asHlmilate  oxpinined,  41, 
Kino,  C.  H. 

they  cannot  ati'timilatc,  235. 
Lakk,  D. 

canoot  properly  aHsimilate  and  amalgnnmto  with  tin'  whites,  "110. 
Low,  F.  F. 

a  people  who  cannot  as.siniilate  a  dlHadviintnge,  IKi. 

a  different  civillKation,  185. 
ytoUT,  A.  B. 

cannot  directly  assimilate  with  our  people,  312. 
Swirr,  J.  F. 

an  alien  element  a  disadvantage,  339. 

cannot  assimilate,  33U. 
TiNDAI.,  J. 

cannot  assimilate,  121. 
TUCKFIELI),  Mr. 

a  non-assimilating  race,  60. 

WHKt"-ER,  E.  D. 

I.   ■••er  will  assimilate  with  our  population  ;  that  has  been  decided 
in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen'-iry,  347. 
•CHARACTER  : 

See  Ct-ime,  Criminnla,  &c. 

Adair,  W.  B. 

do  not  burden  white  charities,  113. 

with  few  exceptions,  sob(!r,  econondcal  and  law-abiding,  113. 

respect  their  engagements,  113. 
Anthony,  G.  W. 

Chinese  equal  to  Japanese  in  business  capacity,  habits,  etc.,  336. 

the  Japanese  more  progressive,  330. 

taken  Into  hospitals  same  as  white  men,  116. 

lazy,  117. 

do  not  Interfere  with  whites,  save  in  the  field  of  labor,  117. 

not  Injurious  to  the  public  jMiacc  or  health,  117. 
Bainrridge,  a. 

they  have  great  reverence  for  their  queues,  224. 

do  not  send  much  money  out  of  the  country,  224. 
Heals.  H.  C. 

merchants  are  gentlemanly  in  their  intercourse  with  white  people, 
307. 
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Chinkse  Immigration — continued. 

CHA  RA  CTER— continued. 


Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

do  not  drink  and  are  law-abiding,  182. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

do  not  burden  public  charity,  71. 

industrious,  tli-ifty,  6ober  and  law-abiding,  71. 

if  they  wei«  drunken  they  would  not  be  in  British  Columbia,  7h 

their  ceaseless  toil  like  nothing  but  an  ant  hill,  71. 

not  turbulent,  71. 

given  to  petty  thefts,  71,  76. 

respect  their  engagements,  72. 

good  tenants,  Ti. 

not  injurious  to  public  peace  nor  public  health,  73. 

as  a  race  not  uncleanly  in  their  habits,  75. 

instance  where  a  Chinese  woman  would  seem  to  have  liked  to  be 
bought,  81. 

respect  the  administration  of  British  law,  82. 
BlGELOW,  H.  H. 

can  count  on  them  better  than  on  whites,  341. 

effect  on  boys  and  agricultural  population  disastrous,  311. 
Blake,  M.  C. 

good  laborers  and  industrious,  235. 

diiflcult  to  hunt  up  testimony,  but  they  are  easily  convicted,  2:i5 . 

perjury  coramitted  daily  by  all  classes,  236. 
Blake8I.ee,  Rkv.  S.  V. 

they  can  do  anything  within  the  grasp  of  the  imitative  intellect, 
349. 

they  have  made  hordes  of  Americans  abandoned  creatures,  340. 

more  licentious  than  Americans,  349. 
Bloghfibld,  C.  T. 

five  no  assistance  in  the  detection  of  crime,  47. 
ifficult  to  enforce  by-laws  among  them,  47. 

BODWELL,  E.  V. 

do  rot  burden  public  charities,  115. 

industrious,  sober  and  law-abiding,  115. 

keep  their  agreements,  115. 

nothing  in  their  habits  injurious  to  public  peace  or  specially 
to  public  health,  115. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

not  law-abiding,  101. 

they  drink,  but  it  does  not  affect  them  as  i.t  does  whites,  161. 
Brennan,  a.  B. 

Chinamen  drink,  175. 

loafers  among  them  who  live  upon  prostitutes,  175. 
Brier,  Rev.  W.  W. 

do  not  invest  in  real  estate,  301. 

a  polit«  people  and  not  easily  excited,  302. 

scwcely  ever  swear ;  drink  no  whiskey,  302. 
Briggs,  a.  k. 

a  moral  blight,  10. 

keen  judges  of  property,  7. 

moral  effect  counterbAiances  their  economic  utility,  9. 

moral  elTect  hard  to  explain,  4. 

generally  frugal,  good,  faithful  Workmen,  7. 

nave  litttle  capacity  for  progress,  11. 
Briggs,  Rev.  M.  C.  ^ 

quiet,  industrious,  temperate;' and  well-behaved,  326. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

personally  clean,  31. 

merchants  honest  and  compare  favorably,  32. 

temptations  exist  among  the  lower  classes  as  among  white8,'32. 

mentally  are  not  an  inferior  race,  32. 

inherit  largely  developed  brain  power,  33. 

centuries  of  isolation  have  rendered  them  conservative,  33. 
Brown,  T. 

merchants  straightforward  and  very  correct,  329. 
Bryden,  J. 

do  not  bur'^en  public  charities,  110. 

indiiHtrious,  sooer  and  economical,  110. 

respect  their  engagements,  110. 

law-abiding,  110. 

not  injurious  to  public  peace  or  health,  HI, 


lumbia,  7L 


liked  to  be 

341. 

vict.ed,  233 . 

re  Intellect,, 
Mies,  340. 
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CuiNESE  Immigration — continued. 

CHARACTER— continued. 


ar  specially 
tea,  161. 


white8,'3'2. 
ire,  33. 


Bull,  W,  K. 

difficulty  of  collecting  taxes  from  them,  62. 
CampbelLj  a. 

the  Chinese  lis  a  nation  not  equal  to  American  people,  321. 

■]?»  *^  ^^^^  ^'^^  *  '^''*"<=^  they  would  become  good  republicans^ 
o2l. 

average  intelligence  as  high  as  that  of  other  peoples,  321. 

imitative  but  not  inventive,  321. 
Carby,  J.  W. 

difficulty  to  collect  taxes,  44. 

proprietors  of  real  estate,  44. 

troublesome  amongst  themselves,  44. 

do  not  respect  the  Sabbath  or  their  wives,  45. 

resjject  contracts,  4.5. 

habits  of  cleanliness,  45.  • 

Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

temperate,  and  a  most  quiet  and  docile  peopls,  316. 

can  be  relied  on  in  regard  to  contracts,  317. 

in  committing  perjury  they  compare  very  well  with  the  whites,, 

ol7. 

not  large-boned  or  large  muscled  but  patient  to  toil,  317. 
COLTON,  D.  D. 

testimony  to  their  intellectual  ability,  304. 

do  not  demoralize  white  people,  ;iOo. 

/irst  rate  laborers ;  no  sprees,  305. 
CooLiDGP;,  .1.  A. 

merchants  intelligent,  shrewd,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly,  282. 

persons  clean  but  habitations  filthy,  28:i. 

if  those  here  (San  Francisco)  are  ot  the  lowest  order,  it  speaks 
volumes  for  their  civilization,  284. 
Cornelius,  Capt. 

not  law-..biding,  173. 
CORRYELL,  J.  R. 

untruthful ;  prefers  to  tell  a  lie  to  the  truth,  343. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

do  not  burden  charities,  140. 

industrious,  sober,  economical  and  law-abiding,  140. 

crimesof  violence  and  murders  among  themselves,  140. 

their  life  made  up  of  small  economies ;  good  pay,  141. 

they  overcrowd,  143. 

vicious  habits,  but  tlieae  could  be  dealt  with  by  the  police,  143. 

do  not  make  good  settlers,  140. 

without  patriotism,  140. 

testimony  untrustworthy,  146 
rnocKEr.,  C. 

reliable  ;  perfectly  sober,  314. 
Crowley,  P. 

habits  and  actions  unbearable,  22. 

live  75  per  cent,  cheaper  than  whites,  23. 
Damehon,  J.  p. 

low  In  mordls  and  physically  contaminating,  352. 

they  are  our  antipodes,  353. 
Davie,  Hon.  A,  E.  B. 

testimony  unreliable,  51. 

difHculty  in  detecting  crime,  51. 

government  defrauded  out  of  legacy  duty,  52. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  'I. 

evade  taxes,  1.54. 

they  are  not  settlers,  154, 

DUFFIELD,  G.  W. 

testimony  unreliable,  220. 
Dunsmuir,  R.,  M  P.p. 

industrious  and  hardy.  128. 

temperate  and  peaceable,  128. 

frugal  and  saving,  except  for  gambling,  128, 

keep  engagements,  128. 
DUPONT,  M\JOR  L.   T. 

very  methodical  and  regular  In  their  dealings  with  the  Inland 
Reverue,  152. 
.OwiKei.le,  S.  H. 

testimony  unreliable,  323. 
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DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.M. 

do  not  burden  public  charity  ;  reasons  why,  124. 

industrious,  but  will  shirk  work,  124. 

not  absolutely  temperate,  124. 

spend  but  little  money,  124. 

in  a  sense  law-abiding,  yet  will  evade  law,  124. 

respect  engagements,  124. 

dangerous  to  public  health,  125. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

more  perjury  among  Chinese  than  whites,  206. 

testimony  of  better  cIcms  of  Chinamen  reliable,  200. 
ESTEE,  M.  N. 

Chinaman  and  negro  compared,  345. 
Flewin,  J. 

filthy  in  their  habitations,  49. 

difficult  to  trace  crime  amodg  them,  50. 

evade  taxes,  50. 
Galleoo,  R.  C. 

sinister  policy  of  the  Chinese,  354. 

their  laoor  not  more  reliable  than  white,  354. 
George,  H. 

incapable  of  attaining  the  civilization  of  the  Caucasian,  238. 
GiBBS,  C.  B.  S. 

business  men  honorable,  high-minded,  correct  and  truthful,  200, 

houses  clean  but  smeU  of  s;ent,  200. 
Gibes,  F.  A. 

cleanly  in  their  persons,  210. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

constantly  commit  perjury  in  the  courts,  266. 

willing  to  do  any  kind  of  labor,  267. 

healthy  ;  not  more  filthy  than  the  same  number  of  European 
common  laborers,  267. 

few  bring  their  families,  267. 

they  help  each  other,  272. 

industrious,  if  women  and  gamblers  are  excluded,  273. 

mission  schools  full,  273. 

many  would  become  good  citizens,  274. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.P. 

some  show  gratitude  but  many  rob,  134. 

compelled  as  slaves  to  be  industrious,  134. 

feed  on  wretched  food,  134. 

domestics  an  exception,  134. 

merchants  of  a  different  character,  135. 

their  docility  accounted  for,  135. 

explanation  why  contracts  are  kept,  135. 

smuggle  brandy,  135. 

habits  injurious  to  public  peace  and  public  health,  136. 

send  money  out  of  the  province,  138. 
Haiort,  H.  H. 

reverence  the  spirits  of  their  departed  ancestors,  230. 
Haney,  M. 

seek  no  white  charity,  121. 

industrious,  sober,  law-abiding,  121. 

respect  engagements,  121. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites  save  In  lalwr  market,  121, 

nothing  in  their  habits,  any  more  than  among  other  laboring 
classes,  hostile  to  public  health  and  peace,  121. 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

educated  Chinaman  a  gentleman,  but  to  Christianize  them  prcjio 
sterous,  303. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

they  remain  isolated,  55. 

imitative  faculties  very  great,  56 

overcrowding  an  evil,  58. 

workmen  reliable,  58. 

impose  no  burden  on  hospitals,  68. 

require  no  assistance,  68. 
Heynemann,  H. 

imitative  but  not  inventive,  291. 

quiet,  291. 

not  ambitious  ;  not  more  steady  than  whites,  201. 
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Hktnemann,  B..— continued. 

steadiness  not  one  of  their  virtues,  291. 
a  good  many  thieves  among  them,  201. 

H0LLI8TER,  W.  W. 

as  to  cleanliness  tliey  are  better  than  whites,  326. 

never  met  a  Chinaman  who  desired  to  stay,  326. 

they  don't  care  about  the  franchise,  326. 

he  takes  no  money  away,  327. 

he  lives  just  as  well  as  witness,  328. 

in  two  years  no  Chinamen  received  public  alms,  328. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

toil  with  steadiness  and  perseverance,  163. 

resourcefulness  of  their  character,  163. 
Huang  Tsun  Hsien. 

slow  to  change  their  habits,  40. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

do  not  burden  public  charity,  100. 

Industrious,  souer  and  respect  their  engagements,  100. 
Jessup,  W.  H.  6  »  . 

moral  character  good ;  steady  and  clean,  332. 

most  industrious  people,  332. 
Johnston,  W. 

sober  and  industrious,  112. 

do  not  l)urden  charities,  112. 

respect  their  engagements,  112, 
Jones,  C.  T. 

they  disregard  the  law,  3.5;). 

have  no  regard  for  an  oath,  356. 
Jones,  R. 

difficult  to  collect  taxes,  68. 

lend  their  receipts  to  each  other,  68. 
Jones,  S.  L. 

honest  in  their  dealings,  331. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

sober  and  industrious  but  working  by  the  day  require  more 
watching  than  whites,  10.5. 

will  not  respect  contracts,  if  likely  to  lose  anything  by  it,  105. 

no  public  spirit,  106. 

good  tenants,  176. 

habits  better  than  those  of  Americans,  176. 

not  so  quarrelsome  as  Americans,  176. 
King,  T.  H. 

dirty,  lousy  and  have  the  itch,  180. 

without  task  are  slow  and  indolent,  191. 

imitative  ;  will  evade  or  slight  work,  191. 

filthy  and  diseased,  191. 

they  know  nothing  of  our  institutions,  except  prisons,  193. 

have  evaded,  whenever  possible,  all  treaty  obligations,  193. 

treacherous,  193. 

ignorant,  slavish,  submissive,  brutish,  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  profane, 
immoral,  193. 

indifferent  to  Imman  life,  194. 

in  China,  cruel,  selfish  and  ungrateful  ;  liars  and  dishonest,  194. 

low  st'  adard  of  comfort,  197. 
Knights  of  T-.'.ijor. 

not  only  undesirable  but  dangerous,  l.'io. 

no  conception  of  conrtltutional  government,  155. 

evade  taxes,  156. 

parasites  preying  uikju  our  resources,  156. 

overcrowa  and  are  filthy,  1.56. 

low  standard  of  comfort,  150. 
Ladnek,  T.  E. 

industrious  and  sober,  07. 

not  a  burden  on  charity,  07. 

keep  contracts  and  do  not  interfere  with  whites,  07. 
Ladneb,  W.  H. 

do  not  burden  charities,  102. 

industrious,  sober,  respect  engagements,  102. 
Laity,  J.,  and  Tbkmbath,  J. 
lazy  and  turbulent,  98. 
do  not  respect  engagements,  99. 
thievish  and  filthy,  99. 
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Lake,  D. 

an  inferior  race,  346. 

not  truthful,  346. 
Lawler,  Hon.  J. 

quarter  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  36. 

as  witnesses  are  slirewder  than  any  other  nationality,  37. 
LooMis,  Rev.  A. 

in  the  main  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  docile  people,  278. 

savings,  280. 

intellectual  capacity  of  a  high  order,  280. 

do  not  beg,  282. 

would  not  give  them  the  ballot,  280. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

industrious  and  sober  and  keep  contracts,  114. 

nothing  in  their  manner  of  living  injurious  to  public  peace  or 
health,  114. 

LOUDERBACK,  O. 

no  disposition  to  become  citizens ;  not  desirable,  213. 
Low,  F,  F. 

at  home  an  industrious  people,  184. 
^'cLennan,  D. 

as  laborers  very  intelligent,  sober  and  industrious,  305. 
Macondray,  F.  W. 

merchants  are  honest,  upright  and  have  a  good  reputation  for 
integrity,  334, 

sober  and  industrious,  334. 
Mellon,  J. 

dishonest,  240. 

when  he  has  you  in  a  comer  he  will  squeeze  you,  240. 
Metcalp,  J.,  JCN." 

not  burdens  on  charity.  82. 

industrious  and  sober,  but  stupefy  themselves  with  opium,  82. 

break  the  law  and  will  not  testify  against  a  Chinaman,  83. 

keep  contracts  when  it  is  their  interest,  83 

how  the  public  is  injured,  83. 
Moresby,  W. 

had  seen  thein  begging,  108. 

some  steal  to  get  Into  gaol,  108. 

industrious  and  soljer,  but  some  go  on  week-long  debauches,  10!?. 

not  law-abiding,  108. 

do  not  always  respect  their  engagements,  108. 

obstruct  the  law,  109. 
O'DONNELL,  C.  C. 

habits,  immoral,  low,  degrading  and  filthy,  356. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

do  not  burden  public  charities,  148. 

industrious,  sober  and  law  abiding,  148. 

true  to  their  contracts,  148. 

not  injurious  to  public  health  or  peace,  149. 
Pawson,  J. 

sometimes  steal,  131. 

sober  as  regards  whiskey,  but  smoke  opium,  131. 

do  not  consider  contracts,  132. 

huddle  together,  132. 
Pe ARSE,  B.  M. 

industrious;  sober,  economical,  and  as  law  abiding  as  the  same 
class  among  the  whites,  04. 
Feckham,  R.  F. 

they  are  a  little  crotchety  ;  can  combine,  296. 

powerful  imitators,  297. 

solier  and  honest,  297. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

testimony  worthless,  180. 

all  intend  to  go  back  to  China,  180. 

capable  of  livfng  in  an  overcrowded  state,  180. 

patien*-,  industrious,  hard-working  slaves,  socially,  255. 

socially  Inferior  to  any  race  on  earth,  255. 

does  not  "discriminate"  between  classes  of  Chinamen,  256. 

in  some  respects  they  are  superior  to  us,  257.    . 

Chinese  intellect  limited,  257. 
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Robins,  S.  M. 

rarely  burden  public  charities,  118. 

industrious,  sober,  law-abiding  118. 

respect  their  engagements,  118. 

nettling  in  habits  and  mode  of  living  injurious  to  public  peace  or 
health,  118. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

destitute  supported  by  their  friends,  65. 

habits  and  morals  filthy,  65. 
BOOERS,  J. 

is  clever  and  does  not  get  drunk,  346. 
Rogers,  J.  R. 

do  not  obey  municipal  law,  225. 

evidence  untrustworthy,  225. 
Scott,  R. 

do  not  burden  white  charities,  107. 

industrious  and  sober,  107. 

keep  their  contracts,  107. 
Seaman,  V. 

quiet,  industrious  people  in  China  ;  in  some  instances  cheats,  295, 

not  dissipated,  205. 
Shearer,  Rev.  F.  E. 

compared,  their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  better  than  some 
and  worse  than  some,  3U9. 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

like  the  old-time  down-south  negroes,  175. 

unscrupulous  in  their  revenge,  170. 
Smith,  Mrs.  A.  F. 

found  Chinese  employes  honest,  truthful,  etc.,  335. 
Sneath,  B.  G. 

business  men  truthful,  honorable,  and  perfectly  reliable,  293. 

indiistrious  and  reliable  laborers,  293. 
Sproat,  G.  M. 

abject  slaves  of  custom  they  despise  western  civilization,  106. 

ignorant  and  debased  aliens  166. 
Stephenson,  W. 

do  not  burden  public  charities,  122. 

industrious,  souer,  not  open  violators  of  the  law  but  will  evade 
it,  122. 

do  not  carry  out  their  engagements,  122. 

nin'ity-flve  per  cent,  liars  and  thieves,  123. 

in  Cariboo  interferes  with  the  business  of  white  traders,  123. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.  D. 

solier  and  industrious,  02. 

indomitable  virtue,  92. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

men  of  small  stature,  not  muscular,  but  the  muscle  they  have 
is  very  vigorous,  310. 
^  light-weight  men  cajiable  of  great  industry,  310. 

health  better  than  that  of  like  classes  of  whites  liecause  of  the 
frugality  of  their  lives,  310. 

they  eat  to  live  and  arc  clean  and  vae  much  water,  310. 

tenderness  to  sick  by  friends,  311. 

heard  of  sick  put  out  on  the  street  to  die  but  never  saw  it,  311. 

good  tenants,  311. 
o  not  get  drunk,  312. 

bad  ana  good  specimens  of  Chinamen,  313. 

whites  could  not  live  as  Chinese  tenants  do,  313. 
Stuart,  J. 

cannot  be  surpassed  for  integrity  and  honesty,  325. 

clean,  and  very  little  disease,  325. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

inhabitants  of  Asiatic  countries  understand  no  government  but 
despotism,  339. 

Inferior  in  honesty  and  integrity,  340. 

no  idea  of  citizenship,  340. 
Tindal,  J.  ,       ,  ^ 

masters  of  dissimulation,  120. 

filthy  in  their  habits,  120. 

expert  thieves,  121. 

do  not  come  to  stay,  121. 
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Tuck  FIELD,  Mr. 

appear  clean  In  their  persons,  67. 
TOCKBK,  G.  W. 

merchants  in  China  stand  high,  338. 
Vinton,  W. 

tJiey  live  by  trading,  stealing  and  gambling,  241. 

-.irords  fail  to  describe  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  241. 
WakI),  R. 

(lo  not  burden  charities.  85. 

industrious,  sober  and  frugal,  85. 

never  heard  of  any  violations  of  contracts,  85. 
Wabii,  W.  C. 

do  not  bnrden  white  charities,  X08. 

industrious  and  law  abiding,  103. 

sometimes  become  spoiled  by  prosperity,  103. 

often  pilferers,  103. 

never  nesitate  to  lie  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose,  103. 

keep  th'iir   engagements,  but  leave   their  employment   at  a 
moment's  notice,  103. 
Wheelkr,  a. 

general  and  moral  character  good,  288. 
right  workmen ;  trustworthy  traders,  288, 
Wilson,  C. 

have  their  own  arrangements  in  regard  to  sick  and  poor,  59. 

sober  and  industrious,  50. 

those  coming  to  British  Columbia,  of  a  low  type,  60. 

evade  taxation,  60. 
Winn,  A.  M. 

low  standard  of  comfort,  245. 
Woods,  D.  C. 

morally  and  physically  a  curse,  354. 
Young,  J. 

do  not  burden  charities,  87. 

work  steady  when  well  supervised,' 87. 

sober,  not  law-breakers,  87. 

under  the  control  of  some  secret  power,  87. 

not  safe  to  run  counter  to  them  when  tney  are  strong,  87. 

respect  their  engagements,  87. 


CUINESE  Im.\ 


CHRISTIANITY: 


) 


Blakeslee,  Rea'.  S.  V. 

out  of  239,000  Chinese,  500  have  been  converted  to  American  civil- 
ization, 349. 
Cox,  C.  C. 

makes  no  progress  among  them,  16. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

no  faith  in  their  conversion,  2C5. 
Haioht,  H.  H. 

some  Christians  among  them,  230. 
King,  T.  H. 

not  one  in  a  thousand  sincere,  193. 
LooMis,  Rev.  A. 

the  mission  has  about  100  pupils  and  six  teachers,  283. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.D. 

easier  to  convert  them  in  China  or  in  any  other  heathen  Iniul 
than  in  America,  94. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

difficulty  of  Christianizing  Chine^^ie,  330. 
Swift,  Mrs.  S. 

the  church  in  trying  to  save  the  Chinaman's  soul  injured  tlie 
whites,  230. 

the  higher  classes  have  encouraged  them,  230. 
Winn,  A.M. 

Chinese  in  California  not  Christianized,  246. 


CIVILIZATION: 


Clarke,  H.  K.  \7. 

an  Anip-.icanized  Chinaman,  817. 
applic';ition  for  citizenship,  317. 
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CuiNESE  Immigration — continued. 

CIVILIZATION-continucd. 

COOLUMIK,  J.  A. 

a  debatable  question  whether  the  Chinese  civilization  is  not  as 
good  as  ours,  284. 

DWINELLE,  J.  W. 

they  think  American  institutions  inferior  to  their  own,  355. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

instance  in  which  a  young  Chinamen  cut  off  his  queue  and 
adopted  American  dress,  204. 

PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

threatened  with  such  a  barbaric  scourge  an  once  visited  Europe, 

250. 
the  criminal  perfection  of  4,000  years,  iifl. 
the  civilization  of  a.  redundimt  population,  2.)0. 
American  civilization  incapable  of  convincing  China,  256. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

white  civilization  superior  to  Chinese,  21)3. 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  : 
See  Leprosy  and  Small  Pox. 
Meares,  J.  L. 

why  they  are  exempt  from  scarlet  fever,  diptberia,  measles. 

etc.,  101). 
many  die  of  lung  disease,  190. 

in  San  Francisco  they  mostly  die  of  consumption,  200. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

has  known  of  none  originating  or  spreading  among  them,  310. 
small-pox  not  even  half  due  to  China  or  Chinamen,  31U. 
the  cry  about  leprosy  a  farce,  310. 
death-rate  less  among  them  than  whites,  310. 

CONTRACTS: 

See  Immigrants. 
Kino,  T.  H. 

relatives  and  friends  pledged  for  their  st-urity,  188. 

manner  in  which  they  are  made  and  carried  out,  183. 

half  who  come  are  under  contract  to  coolies  who  have  returned 

with  a  little  money,  190. 
experiment  tried  in  the  southern  states,  190. 
'  Vkeeland,  E.  B. 

simply  to  refund  the  money  advanced,  200. 

COOLIES: 

See  Immiffrants. 
Hyait,  T.  H. 

those  going  to  Peru  went  for  85  a  month  under  contract  for  ten 
I-"  years,  324. 

the  contractor  in  China  has  a  powerful  hold  over  the  coolie, 
because  in  that  country  the  next  of  kin  can  be  imprisoned 
fordebt,  324,  325. 
Kino,  T.  H. 

coolie  trade  with  CwVia  and  Peru,  195. 
CRIME: 

See  Character. 

Clarke,  A. 

hard  to  detect  crime,  201. 
Cornelius,  Capt. 

in  pettv  offences  not  worse  than  others,  174. 

they  will  all  steal,  174. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

more  expensive  than  white,  54. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T.  ,        ^,..  ,       . 

hard  to  obtain  convictions  where  Chmese  are  the  cnminals,  153. 

evidence  untrustworthy,  154. 
El:.is,  H.  H. 

extent  and  percentage,  204,  205. 

percentage   of  arrests,  as  compared   with   the   whites,   about 
equal,  200. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis.  _  .  ,    ,     t  •  ..   ^. 

average  of  crime  and  comparison  wth  the  Irish,  2(V>. 
.HicKHV  AV . 

convicted  less  criminals  to  the  hundred  than  among  any  other 
class ;  but  there  is  mucli  crime  only  it  is  difticult  to  bring 
convictions  home,  174, 
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LOCDBRBACK,  D. 

will  not  cooperate  with  the  criminal  law,  213, 
evidence  unreliable,  213. 
convicted,  for  drunkenness,  213. 
•Pawson,  J. 

responsible  for  much  of  it,  132. 
Vinton,  W. 

percentage  of  crime  in  San  Jos^,  241. 

YOCNO,  J. 

difficulty  in  punishing  crime  among  them,  87. 

CRIMES,  UNNATURAL: 
Cox,  C.  C. 

a  man's  penis  cut  oiT,  14. 
King,  T.  H. 

Sractice  on  board  ship  of  sodomy  and  pollution  common,  180. 
drty  or  forty  boys  leaving  Uons  Kong  in  good  health,  on  arrival 
would  be  found  afflicted  witn  venerocil  disease  around  tim 
anus,  194. 
Mahony,  C.  A. 

in  Peru  sodomites  of  the  worse  kind,  294. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.  D. 

not  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes,  98. 
TOBIN,  J.T. 

has  seen  sodomy  committed  with  beasts  —  with  hogs,  dogs  and 
ducks,  228. 

CRIMINALITY: 

Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

not  as  large  as  among  other  people,  17. 

statistics  of  San  Francisco,  18. 
Cabey,  J.  W. 

more    arrests    than    convictions    on  account   of    difficulty  in 
getting  evidence,  45. 
Crowley,  P. 

above  that  of  any  other  nationality,  23. 

not  a  law-abiding  citizen,  23. 

COBNELIDS,  CaPT. 

furnish  nearly  half  che  criminal  business  of  the  court,  174. 

number  in  the  penitentiary,  twelve,  174. 
Clarke,  A. 

ten  per  cent,  belong  to  the  criminal  class,  202. 
Lawler,  Hon.  J. 

highbinders,  37,  38. 

robbery,  assaults  with  deadiv  weapons,  etc.,  37. 

testimony  should  be  received  with  caution,  37. 

vicious   element  more   difficult  to  control  than  among  otiier  j 
peoples,  37. 

difficult  to  capture  offenders,  37. 
Swan,  Dr.  B.  R. 

testimony  unreliable,  27. 

man  convicted  and  hanged  on  the  testimony  of  a  little  girl,  27. 

danger  in  giving  testimony,  27. 

assaHsination,  27. 

violent  deaths,  27. 

Sudtistics  of  murders,  sudden  deaths  and  accidents,  28. 
CRIMINALS : 
See  Ctiaracter, 

Bloohfield,  C.  T. 

equal  to  the  worst  classes  in  London  and  other  great  cities,  4.s. 
Cox,  C.  C. 

expert  as  thieves,  shop-lifters  and  burglars,  14. 

more  criminal  than  white  people,  14. 

notorious  perjurers,  14. 

trump  up  charges  against  each  other,  15. 

murderous  weapons,  15. 

passing  counterfeit  coin,  15. 
Crowley,  P. 

a  nation  of  thieves,  23. 

larger  number  among  them,  2B. 
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CRIMINA  LS—cont  inued. 


m,  180. 
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,174. 


,mong  otlier 


le  girl,  27. 


28. 


Crowley  P.— continued. 

they  all  steal,  23. 

photoKrapliH  of  criminals,  24. 

record  of  San  Francisco,  24. 

their  ingenuity  defeats  the  laws,  24. 

will  not  testify  where  Chinamen  are  concerned,  24. 

murderous  weapons,  25. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

more  diiflcult  to  arrest  Chinese  than  whites,  205. 
Haioht,  H.  H. 

percentage  of  criminals  larger  than  any  other  class,  238. 

vicious  element  imported,  !£S). 
McCoppiN,  Hon.  F. 

large  proportion  in  San  Francisco,  179. 
MORESPY,  W. 

thirty-one  Chinese  in  penitentiary  and  twenty-nine  whites  ;  in 
gaol,  twenty-one  Chinese  and  five  whites,  108. 

large  percentage  escape  justice,  lOH. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COUNTRY : 
See  Immigration. 

Apath,  W.  B. 

have  developed  country,  11.1. 

withdrawal  would  be  injurious  to  industries  and  to  the  pros- 
pects of  capital  coming  in,  113. 
Armsthono,  W.  .1. 

a  combined  etFort  would  bring  in  white  immigration  and  thus 

develop  the  country,  117. 
had  puslied  forward  the  ftsh-curing  business,  117. 
no  longer  necessary,  117. 
Badlam,  a. 

their  presence  blights  the  value  of  real  estate,  232. 
Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

up  to  1866,  |40,000,(XX)  a  year  sent  East  to  buy  goods,  182. 
Bkobie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

interfere  liitle  with  the  prospects  of  the  white  population  in 

trade,  72. 
supplied  a  want,  but  were  never  welcomed,  72. 
part  played  by  them  in  development,  75. 
people  could  not  get  on  without  them,  75. 
many  would  have  to  leave  if  Chinamen  went,  76. 
some  necessary  to  British  Columbia,  70. 
Blakeslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

Chinese  absent,  monster  farms  would  give  way  to  small  farms, 
349. 
Bodwell,  E.  V. 

have  contributed  to  development  of  province,  115. 
their  presence  still  necessary,  115. 
Brioos,  a.  R. 

an  important  factor,  2,  7. 

industries  developing  faster  than  population  increasing,  8. 
total  exclusion  would  be  u  serious  matter,  6. 
Brooks,  B.  S.  ,  , 

their  labor  had  added  $289,700,000  to  the  wealth  of  California,  182. 
Bryden,  J. 

had  developed  province,  111. 
still  necessarv,  111. 

effect  of  withdrawal  would  be  serious.  111. 

doubts  if  a  combined  effort  to  bring  in  white  labor  would  develop 
province  as  speedily  as  it  was  being  developed,  111. 
Campbell,  A.  ,  ,         , 

the  building  of  roads  has  thrown  open  large  portions  of  country 

for  settferaent,  321. 
their  labor  has  performed  a  very  large  part,  321. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  .Iustice.  .,«.,,, 

the  province  self-supporting  from  the  first,  141. 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  country  nor  can  they  be  dis- 
pensed with  now,  144. 
if  they  were  withdrawn  railway  work  would  stop  as  would  the 
canneries,  shoe-factories  ;  farmers  would  be  non-plussed  and 
mines  would  be  abandoned,  144. 
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DEVELOPMENT-continued. 


ClliNKJ 


Dameron,  J.  P. 

confined  to  the  roclamation  of  tule-landa  and  the  like,  an  advniv 
tage,  :tt2. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

rapid  uroKresa  of  railway  due  to  their  labor,  52. 
DUNSMUIB,  K.,M.P.r. 

had  contributed  to  developing  the  country,  120. 

their  presence  Htiniulated  intlow  of  capital,  129. 

but  for  them  coal-mining  would  be  senously  retarded,  120. 
DwTEB,  Rkv.  p.,  a.  M. 

it  haa  and  it  han  not  developed  country,  125. 

not  necessary  once  C.  P.  R.  shall  have  neen  completed,  126. 
Evans,  W. 

Chinese  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  state,  310. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.P. 

have  not  developed  the  province  to  the  extent  white  men  would 
have  done,  137. 

no  longer  necessary,  137. 

their  entire  withdrawal  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  pro- 
vince, 137. 

capitalists  would  come  more  readily  if  they  were  away,  137. 
Haioht,  H.  H. 

have  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  230. 
Haney,  M. 

have  developed  country,  121. 

necessary  while  railways  are  being  built,  121. 

7,000  Chinese  required  for  railway  purposes  alone,  122. 
Habtinus,  S. 

beneficial,  but  subsequently  detrimental,  303. 
Helmckkn,  Dr. 

country  benefited  by  their  presence,  56. 

hard  to  say  whether  they  will  be  beneficial  in  the  future,  50. 

would  benefit  themselves  if  no  more  should  come,  57. 

question,  national  and  political,  57. 

question  as  it  bears  on  trade  with  China,  67. 

have  supplied  a  want,  57. 

need  for  their  services  may  cease,  57. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

had  helped  to  develop  the  province,  162. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

had  supplied  and  still  supply  a  want,  100. 

developed  province,  101. 

presence  desirable,  101. 
Jessup,  W.  H. 

certain  manufactures  would  never  have  succeeded  without  tlieni. 
332. 
Johnston,  M. 

have  developed  country,  112. 
ElENNEDY,  J.  B. 

mines  and  fisheries  developed,  105, 

no  longer  desirable,  106. 

when  the  demand  for  British  Columbia  staples  is  sufHciont. 
capital  will  come  whether  domestics  here  or  not.  105. 
Ladner,  T.  E. 

supplied  a  want  and  weL-omed,  and  wanted  still,  07. 

had  developed  province,  07. 

necessary  to  a  number  of  industries,  07. 

exclude  them  and  you  keep  capital  from  the  country,  98. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

were  welcomed,  and  the  welcome  continued  until  recently,  102. 
developed  province,  102. 

without  them  canning  and  other  interests  would  sulTer,  102. 
Laity,  S.,  and  Trembath,  .17 

in  the  past  they  have  contribute-',  to  development,  99.  , 

necessary  until  the  railway  is  completed,  90. 
country  will  advance  better  without  them,  90. 
Lord,  D.  K. 

great  inconvenience  if  they  were  removed,  114. 
Low,  F.  F. 

the  state  (California)  would  not  suffer  in  its  material  interest  if  | 
Chinese  immigration  ceased,  185. 
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Low,  F.  F.~continuril. 

thoHe  at  preHent  (1H7(1)  In  Califuniia  ncct'ssary,  1H5. 
very  lltll*'  inaii\»riuturen  but  for  the  Chliu'Hf,  1K7. 

itIcLK.NNA.N.  IJ, 

large  landed  eHtatcM  a  greater  evil  than  the  CliineHe,  im. 

they  have  added  largely  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  coast. 

;105. 
METCAI.F,  J.,  J  U.N. 

had  not  contributed  to  development,  H3. 

no  longer  denlrable,  Ki. 

no  ChineHe  wanted,  83. 

capital  would  come  In  just  the  Hame,  whether  Chine«e  here  or 

not,  83. 
Moresby,  W. 

at  t1r«t  Hupplled  a  want,  but  now  the  supply  cxceedH  the  demand. 

KW.  ' 

retarded  development  of  province,  100. 

O.NDt'IRDO.VK,  A. 

have  contributed  to  development  of  province,  140 

still  necessary  and  forC.  P.  R.  a.OOO  more  will  be  required  in  the 

spring,  140. 
white  men  cannot  make  the  gravel  mines  i)ay,  140. 
the  province  (B.  C.)  would  support  more  Chinese  than  whites,  149. 
but  for  Chinese,  capitalists  would  not  bring  in  their  families,  140. 
Pawson,  J. 

reasons  for  believing  they  have  not  developed  country,  132. 
no  longer  necessary,  132. 
Pkakse,  B.  M. 

have  contributed  to  developnient,  05, 

tlieir  withdrawal  would  paralyze  industries  and  would  l)e  des- 
tructive to  domestic  comfort,  05. 
Peck,  C.  S. 

general  opinion  that  the  Chinese  have  been  bencllcial ;  that  what 

is  here  is  well  enough,  320. 
benetlcial  to  have  the  Chinese  population  Increase  in  a  certain 
raHo  with  the  white,  320. 
Peckham,  R.  F. 

industries  developed  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  Chi- 
nese, 207. 
industNes  of  California  in  their  infancy,  208. 
employment  of  Chinese  an  advantage  to  the  state,  208. 
PlXLEV,  F.  M. 

their  labor  had  contributed  to  the  more  speedy  development  of 

the  state,  181. 
if  Chinese  had  not  come  to  California,  trades  and  manufactures 

would  have  grown  slower,  but  would  havo  grown,  2.55. 
money  would  have  been  more  distrilmted,  25ij. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

sending  money  out  of  the  country  impoverishes  it,  85. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

had  contributed  to  the  development  of  country,  110. 

no  longer  so  necessary  as  formerly,  110. 

no  inconvenience  would  be  experienced  if  they  were  to  leave 

gradually,  110. 

ROOERS,  J, 

without  Chinese  the  state  (California.)  would  have  grown  fast 
with  white  labor,  348. 

Chinese  labor  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  state,  348. 
Scott,  J.  M. 

how  the  industries  of  the  state  could  have  been  developed  with- 
out Cliinese,  34<). 
Scott,  R. 

had  supplied  a  want  and  were  welcomed,  107. 

had  contributed  to  development  of  country,  107. 

presence  still  desirable,  107. 

necessary  to  coal  industry,  107. 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

useful  in  opening  up  the  country,  175. 
Sneath,  R.  G^.  „ .  ,       ,  „    , 

without  them  it  would  be  impossible  to  develop  many  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  state,  203. 
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C111NE8 


DE  VELOPMENT- continued. 
Sproat,  G.  M. 

liKve  produced  wealth;  but  how?  168. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

but  for  Chinamen  should  have  doubled  population  in  Ave  yearn, 
»4U. 
STBPHKN80N,  W. 

have  not  contributed  to  development  of  province,  123. 
Ward,  R. 

do  not  interfere  with  the  proHpccts  of  the  white  population,  86. 

developed  country  to  a  certain  extent,  86. 

developed  industrioa,  86. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

welcomed  till  within  four  yeant.  '"3. 

have  developed  the  country,  10' 

until  a  RUiScient  number  of  wl       .  arrive  their  presence  is  neccH- 
nary,  104. 
WUKKI.ER,  A. 

looking  at  the  question  in  a  purely  material  aspect,  they  have 
been  an  advantage,  288. 

YOUNO,  J. 

had  contributed  towards  development,  87. 

never  necessary,  88. 

capitcl  would  not  cease  to  come  if  they  were  expelled,  88. 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS: 

See  White  Immiffration. 

Beals,  H.  C. 

a  good  Chinese  servantfwUl,  do  twice  t  ne  work  of  any  white 
servant-woman,  307. 

wages.  307. 
Bkk,  Col.,  F.  A. 

the  Chinaman  held  the  balance  of  power  against  Bridget  and 
the  trades  unions,  182. 
BonwELL,  E.  V. 

no  others  but  Chinese,  115. 

capital  would  be  deterred  if  capitalists  were  not  sure  of  having 
domestic  servants,  115. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

failures  as  cooks,  160. 
BRiooii,  A.  R. 

clean  and  reliable,  9. 

male  servants  debauch  children,  0. 
Brooks,  B.  S. 

an  Irish-Catholic  servant  girl  would  not  go  beyond  the  sound  of 
the  bells,  18S. 
Brown,  T. 

always  found  them  very  honest,  329. 
Bryden.  ,1. 

capitalists  would  not  come  if  Chinese  were  not  here  as  domes- 
tics, 111. 
Bull,  W.  K. 

they  do  not  scrub  white  ladies  in  their  baths,  62. 
Campbell,  A. 

are  more  quiet  and  mok-e  systematic,  321. 
Carey.  J.  W. 

reasons  why  it  is  objectionable  to  have  them,  46. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

family  life  but  for  the  Chinese  would  have  been  intolerable,  142. 

high  wages  paid  them  prove  how  necessary  they  are,  142. 

their  usefulness  created  a  good  feeling  towards  them,  142. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Oti3. 

there   may   be   some   instances   where   they   are  employed  as 
nurses,  273. 
Haney,  M. 

without  them  no  domestic  servants,  121. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

undeniably  useful  as  domestic  servants,  56. 
Heydenfelpt.  B. 

good  ;  heard  nothing  to  their  disadvantage,  285 
H0LLI8TER,  W.  W. 

no  other  class  to  employ  except  Chinese,  327. 
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DOMESTIC  SERVA NTS  -vonlinwtl, 

INNKH,  J.  W. 

without  them  not  MufllfU-iit,  101. 

without  them  total  almenre  of  comfort,  101. 
Kknnkky,  ,1.  H. 

after  their  depniture  white  (lon>entlc8  would  take  their  place.lOR. 
KiNd,  r,  II. 

they  plod  iiloiig  In  drudgery  ;  not  ho  viiluiihle  m  formerly,  lUO. 
Ladnkh,  \V.  H. 

no  otherH  to  tie  had,  102. 

MOROK.NTIIAI',  .M. 

women  could  not  do  without  them,  ;iill, 

doeH  not  cure  to  have  Chinamen  in  hli*  house,  9S\. 
Ol„MHTKn,  W.  ,\. 

he  found  them  all  that  could  Ik-  dcMlred,  'XV.\. 
Pearhk,  H.  M. 

apt  to  leave  their  places  without  Kiviiin  the  customary  notice,  05. 
Scott,  K. 

their  ahscnce  as  such  would  rejK.'l  capital,  107. 
Stkvknhon,  K.,  M.  I). 

involuntary  testimonv,  02. 
Stout,  A.  U. 

aH  servants  as  much  trusted  aH  others,  312. 
TUCKFIKI.I),  Mh. 

children  should  be  attended  by  their  mothers  or  female  white 
servants,  tt7. 
Ward,  R. 

useful,  8.5. 

until  a  supply  of  white  domestics  come,  Chinese  must  bu  relied 
on,  85. 
Wilson,  C. 

white  wonjen  w'ould  be  preferable,  (W. 
EDUCATION: 
See  Character. 

Babcock,  W.  F. 

bright,  clever  and  Intelligent  people,  14. 
BUI0(!8,  A.  R. 

not  a  reading  people,  11. 

of  low  order  of  intelligence,  11. 

read  and  write  in  their  own  language,  11. 
Hei.mckkn,  Dr. 

a  large  number  learn  tlie  English  language,  .50. 

many  read  and  write,  o<(. 

EMPLOYMENTS : 

See  Manufacturers' 

Badi.am,  a. 

number  engaged,  2ai. 
BeouII'.,  f^rii  Mathew.  B. 

V,  ..shermen,  71. 


not  many  mechanics,  71. 
.8  hopiiick 
Clabkk,  H.  K.  W. 


as  hopjiickers,  70. 


ble,  142. 
oyed  as 


as  cooks,  domestics,  in  manufactories,  on  railroads,  in  dyking, 
and  in  fruit-  raising,  310. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

chietly  gardening,  canneries,  railway  construction,  53. 
DUNSMUIH,  B.,  M.P.P. 

very  successful  as  gardeners,  120. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

market  gardens  and  laundries,  .50. 

boots  and  shoes,  tanneries,  canneries,  coal  and  gold  mining,  50, 
King.  T.  H. 

various,  190. 

pay,  191. 
Robson,  Hon.  J. 

on  railway  woi'ks  about  0,000,  64. 
TiNDAL,  J. 

as  miners  they  take  no  ri^ks,  but  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
white  miner,  120. 
TucKFiEi.D,  Mr. 

do  the  waahing  of  nearly  the  whole  population,  67. 
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EMPLO  YMENTS-corUinued. 
Young,  J 


boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  and  market  gardening  In  their  hands.  01» 

EXCLUSION: 
See  Restriction. 

Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

an  unreality  about  the  cry,  145. 

hotels  and  boarding  houses  would  be  shut  up,  145. 

PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

not  desired  to  exclude  them  from  the  rights  they  had  under  the 
treaty,  183. 
FEELING : 

See  Agiiation. 

Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

feeling  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  182. 

sentiment  of  the  Irish  against  them,  183. 
Beobie,  Sir  Mathkw  B. 

race  dislike  which  is  reciprocal,  72. 
Bra')LEY,  J.  A. 

in  Australia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  found  the  same  dislike  of 
Chinese,  160. 

same  in  the  Pacific  States  of  the  United  States,  160. 
Campbell,  A. 

opposition  has  arisen  out  of  an  unfounded  jealousy,  321. 
Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

opposition  to  them  the  child  of  ignorance,  318. 

used  by  politicians,  318 

join  agitation  merely  for  political  purposes,  318. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  .Iustice. 

their  usefulness  created  a  good  feeling  towards  them,  142. 

this  continued  until  the  C.  P.  B.  works  were  begun,  143, 
Crocker,  C. 

class-prejudice,  316. 
Davie.  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

people  of  British  Columbia  want  no  more  to  come,  54. 

universallv  against  them,  52. 
DWINELLE,  S.  ft, 

class-prejudice,  323. 
Evans,  W. 

has  had  no  trouble  between  whites  and  Chintpe  except  In  the 
case  of  the  Catholic  Irish,  3W. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.  P. 

the  feeling  agaiiistthem  coiitinues,  130. 
Haioht,  H.  H. 

strong  feeling  against  giving  them  the  franchise,  239. 
Hastinos,  S.  C. 

strong  prejudice  of  the  poorer  classes,  303. 
IIelmcken,  Dr. 

few  desire  to  send  those  in  the  country  away,  57. 
Hevnemann,  H. 

strangeness  of  m.tnuers  and  customs  the  cause  of   prejudice 
against  them,  202. 
Heydenfell>t,  S. 

prejudice  against  them  confined  to  foreign-bom  citizens,  285, 
HuANci  Sic  Chen. 

no  such  movement  against  Chinese  in  Portland  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 173. 
Lord,  D.  P. 

favorable  to  t.'jem  up  to  two  years  ago,  114. 
Metcalf,  J.,  J  UN. 

ninety-eight    per   cent,    of    the    people    of    British    Columbia 
against  their  coming,  83. 
Pawson,  J. 

against  them  always  strong  in  a  majority  of  the  people,  132. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

growing  stronger  against  thein  every  year,  118, 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

public  opinion  in  Portland  divided,  176. 
Stout,  A,  B. 

opposition  arises  from  jealousy  and  ignorance  combined,  312. 
Wn.soN,C. 

against  Chinese  immigration,  01. 
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Chinese  Immigration — continued. 

FRANCHISE: 

See  Character,  &c, 

Bassett,  J.  M. 

undesirable  to  give  them  tlie  franchise,  360. 
Brier,  Rev.  W.  W. 

would  not    How  them  to  vote,  302. 
Campbeli,,  a. 

would  u^^.  give  them  the  franchise  but  would  give  them  schools, 

Crocker,  C. 

should  not  vote,  315. 

presence  of  a  large  non-voting  male  class  undesirable,  315. 
Dameron,  J.  P. 

if  the  dominant  power  found  it  necessary  to  give  Chinese  votes 
it  would  be  done,  ;J53. 

will  have  to  be  given  the  ballot  to  protect  their  rights,  353. 

HEYDTiNFELDT,  S. 

if  the  better  class  got  votes  it  would  have  a  good  effect,  286. 
Peckham,  R.  F. 

should  not  become  voters.  298. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

net  desirable  to  give  them  the  franchise,  293. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

if  they  were  naturalized  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  339. 

enfranchise  39,000  and  you  put  30,000  votes  in  the  market,  3;H9. 

tne  presence  of  Chinese  would  ultimately  change  American 
institutions,  3;i9. 

no  idea  of  citizenship,  340. 
Wheeler,  E.  D. 

to  enfranchise  Chinese  the  worst  of  evils,  347. 
GAMBLING  : 

See  Crime,  Criminals,  &c, 
Bainbridge,  a. 

the  game  of  "  tan  "  explained,  222. 

as  many  as  sixty  can  sit  round  a  table,  222. 
Bainbriiige,  a. 

betting  from  10  cents  to  II ;  sometimes  85  and  $10,  223. 

the  greatest  gamblers  in  the  world,  22;}. 

does  not  think  it  can  be  stopped,  223. 

prevents  them  from  accumulating  money,  223. 

ten  per  cent,  of  the  money  lost  goes  to  the  bank.  224. 
KiNU.T.  H. 

carried  on'  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  much  the  same  as  ia 
China,  194. 
Lawi.er,  Hon.  .J. 

lottery  and  tan,  30. 
SMiTH,  M.  A. 

they  have  a  great  many  gambling  houses,  214. 

lottery  and  tan,  215. 
Vinton,  \v. 

lotteries  forliidden  by  law,  241. 

impossible  to  suppress  gambling,  242. 
Ward,  \\\  C. 

inveterate  gamblers  amongst  themselves,  103. 

IMMWRATION ; 
See  Restriction. 

Babcock,  W.  F. 

good  policy  to  restrict  their  numliers,  13. 

not  a  oar  to  white  immigration,  13. 
Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

encouiciged  at  the  early  settlement  of  California,  10. 
Blair,  M. 

kept  out  the  whites,  344. 

degrading  to  labor,  344. 
Blake,  M,  C. 

ought  to  be  discouraged,  but  not  stopped,  233. 
Bi.AKEbLEE,  Rev.  S.  V. 

moral  and  religious  efTect  destructive  and  degrading,  348. 

''egrades  labor,  !i48. 

influx  of  Chinese  alfects  laborers  adversely,  348. 
Brier,  Rev.  AV.  W. 

regulated  by  demand  and  supply,  301. 
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Chinese  Immigration — continued. 

IMMIGRA  TION— continued. 


Bbiggs,  a.  R. 

a  bar  to  white,  1. 

has  stimulated  trade  with  Asia,  10. 

large  influx  would  have  been  a  bar  to  white,  6. 

never  recedes  ;  when  they  obtain  a  foothold  they  remain,  3. 

evidence  of  increase,  lli. 

large  numbers  would  have  a  demoralizing  effect,  4. 

if  influx  had  continued  white  immigration  would  have  ceased,  1. 

if  Restriction  Act  had  been  modined,  limiting  a  few  to  come, 
they  might  have  been  utilized,  8. 

prejudice  against  them  might  be  removed  if  they  came  with  their 
families,  8. 

introduction  disappointed  early  expectations,  6. 

policy  to  restrict,  10. 

would  not  welcome,  3. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

natural  immigration  and  coolie  trade,  20. 

no  nation  desires  immigration  that  tends  to  lower  the  standard 
of  its  own  laboring  classes,  'iO. 

supniemfcuted  rather  than  supplanted  our  laborers,  30. 

moderate  immigration  of  jjood  men,  under  certain  conditions, 
desirable,  but  excessive  immigration  of  an  inferior  class  a  de- 
cided curse,  31. 

forming  a  nucleus  of  a  young  and  progressive  party  in  China.  .33. 

before  allowing  large  influx  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  oe  considered, 
33. 
Brown,  T. 

a  large  influx  would  have  a  bad  efTect  on  the  whites,  329. 
Campbell,  A. 

t.  benefit,  320. 
Cahe\  ,  J.  W. 

jeople  afraid  of  an  overwhelming  influx,  46. 
COBT.M}E,  E.  L. 

their  immigration  an  evil,  253. 
Crowley,  P. 

universally  undesirable,  25. 

immigrants  not  allowed  to  come  without  a  certificate,  26. 

system  of  identification  more  perfect,  26. 
Dameron,  J.  P. 

to  increase  their  numbers  will  make  the  country  an  Asiatic 
colony,  3.51, 

drives  out  the  boys  and  girls,  352. 

if  unrestricted  may  overrun  the  Pacific  coast,  353. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

influx  of  Chinese  bad  for  the  whites,  208. 
FOULKE,  L.  M. 

reasons  why  Chinese  immigration  is  undesirable,  359. 
George.  H. 

influx  of  Cliinese  degrades  the  dignity  of  labor,  237. 

the  wealthy  favor  their  immigration,  237. 

the  Chinese  Government  would  liave  no  objection  to  excisiiiK 
the  inmiigration  clause  from  the  treaty,  ZV!. 

chief  objection  their  standard  of  government  lower  than  tliat 
of  Americans,  237. 

brings  elements  of  destruction  to  political  and  social  fabric,  ii8. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

limited  to  a  couple  of  hundrod  on  a  ship,  274. 

a  possibilitv  of  too  large  an  influx  an  objection,  274. 
Haigbt,  H.  H. 

on  political  and  moral  grounds  it  is  desirable  to  check  Chinese 
Immigration,  2:18. 

if  they  were  allowed  to  become  citizens  the  better  classes  would 
not  be  attracted,  239. 

the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  240. 
Heyde.vkeldt,  S. 

unrestricted  immigration  of  any  sort  not  desirable,  286. 

if  Chinese  came  in  large  numbers  they  would  adopt  American 
civilization,  286. 
Kennedy,  .J.  B. 

a  male  immigration,  106. 

ninety-nine  per  cent,  raise  no  families,  106. 
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Chinese  Immigration — continued. 

IMMIGRATION— continued. 

King,  T.  H. 

contractors  circulate  in  China  roseate  accounts  of  times  in  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere,  189. 
Low,  F.  F. 

unlimited  ininiicration  oiiftht  to  be  discouraged,  185. 

the  Stat*  would  not   suiter  in  its  material  interest  if  Chinese 
immigration  ceased,  185. 

must  be  assisted,  186. 
Me  ARES,  J.  L. 

if  unchecked  bound  to  increase,  200. 
Onderdoxr,  a. 

regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  149. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

at  first  welcomed  and  encouraged,  95. 

people  think  there  are  now  too  nianv,  95. 

does  not  want  to  see  them  settle,  Of. 
Rogers,  J. 

the  grand  question  between  Asiatic  labor  and  American  labor, 
348. 
Shearer,  Hev.  F.  E. 

supply  regulated  by  demand,  309. 

from  New  England  would  be  preferable,  .309. 
Wheeler,  A . 

makes  the  poorer  classes  more  comfortable,  289. 

the  fear  regarding  a  too  large  immigration  groundless,  287. 
YO'JNO,  .1. 

increase,  90. 

opposed  to  any  further  influx,  91. 

IMMIGRANTS : 

See  Charucter,  Laborers,  &c. 
Adair,  W.  B. 

laborers  and  in  good  health,  113 
Armstrong,  W.  .1. 

laborers  of  good  health,  116. 
Heals,  H.  C. 

would  prefer  white  people  as  settlers,  307. 
Begbie,  Sir  JIatthew  B. 

laborers,  miners,  gardeners,  domestic  servants  and  merchants,  70. 
BioEi.ow,  H.  H. 

their  presence  poisons  the  place,  341. 

detrimental  to  the  state,  ;t41. 

would  make  California  what  Peru  is  to-day,  341. 

come  here  under  contract,  ;141. 

raised  up  an  idle  class,  342. 
BODWELL,  E.  V. 

laborers  chiefly,  with  a  few  traders,  and  healthy,  115. 
Bradley,  .1.  A. 

brought  under  contract,  virtually  slaves,  163. 
Brier,  Rev.  AV.  W. 

comparison  between  European  and  Chinese  immigrants,  302. 

under  constraint  and  enslaved  to  employers,  301. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

come  from  Hong  Kong,  34. 

come  to  better  their  condition,  29,  30. 

return  home  in  Ave  years,  generally  to  remain,  29. 
Brvde.n,  J. 

chiefly  laborers  in  good  health,  110. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

arrive  healthy  and  flt,  and  willing  to  work,  71. 
Bull,  W.  K. 

how  they  flrst  came,  61. 

limited  number  not  objectionable,  61. 
Campbell,  A. 

do  not  diflTer  very  much  from  other  immigrants  of  the  same  rank 
in  life.  .320. 

does  not  think  their  presence  tends  to  prevent  immigration  of 
whites  to  the  state,  321. 
Coolidge,  J.  a. 

comparison  between  Chinese  and  other  immigrants,  284. 
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Chikesb  Immigration — contintied. 

IMMIGRANTS— contintied. 


Chinese  1» 


COLTON,  D.  D. 

would  prefer  New  Englandeni,  but  Chinese  better  than  uone,  306. 
Creabe.  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

laborers  o{  the  lowest  class  with  a  few  merchants,  140. 
DWINELLE,  J.  W. 

undesirable,  356. 

their  presence  degrades  l^bor,  335. 
DwYER,  Rev.  p.,  A.M. 

slaves,  chiefly  laborers,  and  about  as  healthy  as  they  ever  will 
be,  124. 
ESTEE,  M.  M. 

injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state  and  nation,  344. 

being  industrious  and  economical  drive  out  white  labor,  344. 

free  from  duties  and  comforts  of  whites,  345. 

no  idea  of  value  of  liberty,  345. 

cannot  make  good  citizens,  345. 

number  underestimated,  346. 
George,  H. 

Italians,  Germans,  Irish,  all  make  better  citizens  than  Chinese, 
238. 

Chinese  cannot  be  incorporated  in  American  civilization,  238. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

come  to  make  money— to  better  their  condition,  267. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.  P. 

gathered  in  the  main  from  criminals,  paupers  and  prostitutes, 
134. 

healthy  but  filthy,  134. 
Haney.  M. 

chiefly  laborers  and  healthy,  121. 
Hart,  H^ 

no  Chinaman  could  leave   Hong   Kong   without   passing   the 
Consul,  335. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

health  as  good  as  that  of  whites,  55. 
Heynkmann,  h7 

supply  of  Chinese  immigrants  might  exceed  the  demand,  202. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

la)x)rers  and  merchants  from  villages  of  Quang-Tung,  161. 
Hyatt,  T.  H. 

usually  of  the  lower  class  from  about  Canton  and  Amoy,  324. 

a  great  mauy  from  the  piratical  class,  324. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

laborers  in  good  health,  100. 
Jackson,  T.  W. 

nearly  all  in  California  come  from  Canton,  359. 
Johnston. 

laborers  and  in  good  health,  112. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

laborers  in  good  health,  105. 

keep  out  white  families,  105. 

none  necessary,  105. 
Kino,  T.  H. 

nearly  all  who  come  to  California  appear  to  be  under  contract,  188. 

mostly  lalwrers  of  the  lowest  class,  188. 

dirty,  lousy  and  have  the  itch,  189. 

offer  to  embark  with  small-pox  and  venereal  diseases,  189. 

in  order  to  escape  punishment  at  home  they  agree  to  emigrate,  liKi. 

they  come  to  make  money  and  intend  to  return,  180. 

those  coming  here  (San  Francisco)  not  fair  representatives  of 
quiet  and   order   as  could  be  had  from  other  sections  of 
China,  105. 
Ladner,  T.  E. 

laborers  and  traders,  07. 

demand  equal  to  the  supply,  08. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

lalwrers  in  good  health,  102. 
Laity,  J.,  and  Trembath,  J. 

laborers  in  good  health,  08. 
Loom  IS,  Rev.  A. 

how  they  get  money  to  emigrate,  278. 

they  come  under  labor  contracts  for  a  term  of  years,  281. 
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Chinksb  Immigration — continued. 

IMMIQRANTS-continued. 


LooMis,  Rev.  A.—continiied. 

Cliinese  immigrants  t)enefited  and  thus  the  whole  of  China  would 
be  benefited,  279. 

'jee,  and  go  and  come  as  tliey  please,  280. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

laborers  and  mechanics— healthy,  114. 
Macondbay,  F.  W. 

quite  enough  of  them  here  (San  Francisco),  334. 

tliey  are  not  all  of  the  Cantonese  boatmen  class,  334. 

better  for  the  civilization  of  the  state  that  it  should  be  settled  up 
with  white  people,  334. 
Metcalf,  J.,  .Tun. 

arrive  in  good  health,  82. 

ninety-five  per  cent,  are  laborers,  82. 
McLennan,  D. 

Chinese  not  as  desirable  as  Americans  or  Germans,  306. 
Moresby,  W. 

nearly  all  are  of  tl>e  lowest  class,  but  healthy,  108. 
Ol.MSTED.  W.  N. 

come  mainly  from  Qwang-Tung  province,  .3.33. 
merchants,  laborers,  artisans,  agricultural  laborers,  333. 
up  to  this  time  (1870)  beneficial,  :133. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

laborers  in  good  health,  148. 
Pawson,  J. 

laborers  and  healthy,  131. 
nearly  all  immoral,  134. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

chiefly  laborers  and  arrive  in  good  health,  94. 
Phillips,  S.  H. 

thev  go  to  tlie  Sandwich  Islands  on  assignable  contracts,  342. 
will  ultimately  prove  detrimental,  342. 

unless  they  can  be  made  Americans  of  not  a  good  element,  343. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

lalwrers,  a  few  traders,  no  mechanics,  118. 
arrive  in  good  health,  118. 
RoBsoN,  Hon.  J. 

before  railway  works  they  came  from  California,  64. 
Rogers,  J. 

danger  of  the  Chinese  to  the  state,  347. 
a  certain  number  annually  might  be  allowed  to  come,  347. 
danger  to  the  United  States  and  eastern  labor  347. 
Scott,  R. 

chiefly  laborers  in  good  health,  KKi. 
Sherk,  .1.  H. 

would  prefer  white  men,  308. 
Sproat,  G.  M. 

many  come  enmeshed  in  labor  contracts,  165. 
not  desirable  immigrant  <,  16.5. 

the  question  whether  they  are  desirable  is  best  resolved  by  a 
knowledge  of  China  itself,  160. 
Stephenson,  W. 

laborers  chiefly  and  come  in  good  health  and  form,  122. 
STE^•ENSON,  E.,  M.D. 

less  sickness  among  them  than  amongst  whites,  93. 
Swift,  Mrs.  S. 

have  driven  white  girls  out  of  employment,  229. 

they  have  stepped  into  every  available  avenue,  229. 

taken  the  bread  out  of  the  niouths  of  little  boys  and  girls,  229. 

slave  labor,  229. 

liave  taken  the  work  of  women  who  have   been  driven  into 

questionable  service,  22i*. 
women's  work  done  by  Chinese,  230. 
a  large  ntimber  of  women  out  of  employment,  230. 

TrcKFIELD,  Mr. 

the  necessities  of  life  make  them  more  or  less  healthy,  07. 
TiNDAL,  J. 

bad  results  of  their  presence,  1:;0. 
Vreeland,  E.  B.  , 

some  agents  had  complained  that  too  many  were  coming,  2S0. 

irtostly  classed  as  laborers,  their  a.m'H  ranging  from  eight  up  to 
forty-five,  209. 
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IMMIGRANTS— continued. 


Cm 


Vheeland,  E.  B. — continued. 

some  students  under  the  patronage  of  the  Kovemment,  200. 

eighty  per  cent,  brought  out  by  agency  of  the  companies,  209, 

more  come  out  thai;  return  in  May,  tfune,  July  and  August,  209. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

laborers,  in  good  health,  103. 
Ward,  R. 

majority  laborers  very  healthy,  84. 

if  they  arrived  in  large  numbers  regulation  would  be  neces- 
sarv,  86. 

would  fall  off  on  completion  of  railway,  86. 
Wheeler,  E.  D. 

a  larger  number  dangerous,  347. 
Wilson,  C. 

generally  arrive  in  good  health,  38. 
Young,  J. 

laborers  and  healthy,  87. 

INHUMANITY: 
See  China. 

Arnocp,  J. 

refused  to  give  a  starving  man  food,  354. 
Bainbridoe,  a. 

a  great  many  of  the  Companies'  sick  put  out  on  the  street  helpless 
and  uncared  for,  t2A. 
Briogs,  a.  R. 

totally  ir  "  liferent  to  sufTering,  11. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

a  man  left  in  a  tent  to  die,  52. 
Duffield,  G.  W. 

some  are  humane  and  some  are  not,  220. 
King,  T.  H. 

indifference  to  human  life,  104. 

punishments  cruel,  104. 
Me  ares,  J.  L. 

indilferent  to  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  198. 

case  of  a  Chinaman  dying  on  the  street,  200. 
Moresby,  W. 

often  leave  their  dying  by  the  road  side  to  die,  100. 
Stein,  F. 

story  of  a  shipwreck,  249. 
Stock,  E.  C. 

have  no  regard  for  their  sick  or  dead,  246. 

in  Chinatown  they  are  turned  out  to  die,  246. 

law  against  exposure  of  dead  bodies  forced  on  Legislature  hj 
Chinese,  246. 
LABOR: 

See  Immigration. 

Babcock,  W.  F. 

cheap  lalwr  a  necessity,  13. 

beneficial,  13. 

Cliinese  labor  more  desirable  than  white,  13. 
Badlam,  a. 

whites  made  idlers  by  Chinese  labor,  232. 
Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

developed  other  industries,  17. 

their  labor  displaced  by  the  employment  of  whites,  17. 

with  Chinese  cheap  luljor  California  can  compete  with  the  grai 
aries  of  the  world,  182. 

paid  as  high  as  white  labor  in  the  east,  182. 
Beohie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

competition,  how  put  down,  73. 

limiting  supply  would  limit  the  incoming  of  capitalists,  70. 

labor  and  capital,  77. 

never  in  twenty-six  years  employed  a  Chinaman,  77. 

employed  not  from  preference  but  from  necessity,  78. 

railway  labor  rates,  79. 

employing  on  the  "  boss  "  system  explained,  80. 
Blair,  M. 

absorb  all  the  labor  and  send  the  money  out  of  the  country,  :U4. 

they  are  so  easily  trained  there  is  no  chance  to  train  steady  youn 
whites,  344. 


e  government,  209. 
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Chinese  Immigration — continued. 
LA  BOB — cont  inued. 


BiGELOW,  H.  H. 

etfect  on  boys  and  agricultural  population  disastrous,  341. 
makes  labor  disgraceful,  341. 

BODAVELL,  E.  V. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites  except  in  labor  market,  115. 

tendency  to  degrade  labor  through  employing  Chinese,  and  does 
not  cheapen  it  to  employers,  116. 
Brigos,  a.  R. 

thej  are  able  to  manage  and  direct  labor,  11. 

desirable  wheu  swamp  lands  were  being  reclaimed,  5. 

large  influx  of  Chinese  would  have  been  a  bar  to  white  labor,  6. 

always  reliable,  :^. 

has  been  overdone,  8. 

regarded  nearly  as  valuable  as  white,  3. 

if  it  had  not  been  available  it  would  have  come  from  other 
sources,  4. 

outgrown  advantages  that  were  once  derived  from  Chinese  labor,  3. 

policy  to  utilize  it  as  it  is  here,  10. 

paid  about  the  same  as  white',  11. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

cheap  labor  necessary,  29. 
Bryden,  J. 

do  not  interfere  with  white  population  except  in  labor,  110. 
Campbell,  A. 

more  labor  needed,  321. 

anything  that  tends  to  depreciate  the  standard  of  labor  injur- 
ious, 321. 
Carey,  J.  W. 

compete  mainly  in  the  commonest  kinds  of  labor,  46. 
COLTON,  D.  D. 

white  labor  not  impeded,  304.  , 

Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

Chinese  labor  employed  at  first  reluctantly,  142. 
Crocker,  C. 

without  their  labor  industries  would  be  thrown  back,  314. 

their  presence  has  an  elevating  effect  on  white  labor,  314. 

one  strike  among  them  for  higlier  wages,  314. 

their  labor  not  servile  labor,  31.5. 

prefers  white  labor,  but  Chinese  a  good  substitute,  315. 
Crowley,  P. 

elTect  of  Chinese  to  drive  white  women  into  prostitution,  22. 

white  labor  displaced  by  Chinese,  22. 

undersell  white  labor,  Zl. 

Chinese  labor  displaced  and  white  bovs  and  girls  substituted,  25. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T. 

before  1870  Chinese  absorbed  all  light  laljor,  1.53. 

whites  will  not  compete  with  them,  153. 

extravagant  rates  paid  them,  153. 
DUNSMUIR,  K.,  M.  P.  P. 

condition  of  labor  market  when  they  b^gan  to  arrive,  128. 
Dwinelle,  S.  H. 

Chinese  labor  does  not  prevent  the  emplo\Tnent  of  white  labor, 
323. 

their  labor  has  been  beneficial  to  the  state,  .323. 

white  labor  more  desirable  at  a  higher  figure,  323. 
Dwyer,  RE^^  P.,  A.M. 

as  to  whether  they  interfere  in  fields  other  than  labor,  124. 
Evans,  W. 

some  white  men  choose  their  work,  319. 

labor  is  classified,  319. 
'  George,  H. 

their  employment  not  decreasing,  236. 

Chinese  labor  cheap,  therefore  p-.  injury,  236. 

labor-saving  machinery  reduced  wages,  236. 

distinction  Wtween  cheap  labor  and  highly  paid,  236. 

InAux  of  Chinese  degrades  the  dignity  of  latwr,  2.37. 

high  wages  encourages  provident  habits.  2:17. 

rapidly  take  up  new  employments,  237. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Oils. 

an  American  family  can  be  supported  on  the  wages  which  China- 
men get,  27^. 
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Chinese  Immigration — contimied. 
LABOR— continued. 


Gibson  Rev.  Otis.— continued. 

difficulty  of  gettinK  employment  for  women  and  girls  not  general, 
272 

Chinamen  only  multiplied  labor,  272. 

their  presence  does  not  interfere  with  white  labor  on  the  coaxt  at 
this  time  (1876),  274. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.r. 

interfere  with  whites  in  evory  branch  of  industry,  135. 

keep  out  good  white  laborers,  136. 
Haney,  M. 

interfere  with  whites  in  labor  market,  121. 

large  works  could  not  be  carried  on  at  present  without  them,  121. 

if  dependent  on  labor  from  Europe  and  the  east  of  this  continent 
wages  would  be  high,  122. 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

as  bad  as  slavery ;  a  servile  caste ;  peons ;  a  fungus,  303. 
Hayes,  Miss  M. 

girl-labor  more  valuable  than  Chinese,  248. 

Chinese  workmen  not  offensive  to  girls,  248. 

they  are  slow,  248. 

girls  could  be  substituted  for  them,  248. 
Helmcken,  Db. 

check  on  monopoly,  56. 
Holllsteb,  W.  W, 

the  Chinaman  gives  more  than  he  gets  in  labor,  327. 

•he  opens  two  doors  to  labor  where  he  closes  one,  327. 

labor  twice  as  high  as  it  is  worth,  327.      * 

money  paid  for  white  labor  goes  in  whiskey,  327. 

cheap  lalx>r  is  a  necessity  of  social  progress,  328. 

labor  and  capital  should  work  hand  in  hand,  and  with  reciprocal 
advantage,  3^. 

disinclination  of  the  American  to  work,  328. 

he  wants  to  live  by  his  wits,  328. 
Horner,  J.  M. 

in  comparison  with  the  east  Chinese  labor  not  cheap,  329. 

three-fourths  of  those  who  hold  property  would  vote  for  Chinese 
labor,  32». 

some  of  those  who  employ  it  would  vote  for  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, 329. 
HuANR  Sic  Chen. 

most  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  them  in  Portland,  Oregon,  built 
by  tliemselves,  172. 
Hyatt,  T.  H. 

in  rural  districts  Chinese  labor  less  embarrassing  than  white,  324. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

why  they  are  employed  in  naval  yard  B.  C,  101. 
Jessop,  J. 

instance  where  Chinese  interfered  with  white  men  gettiiif; 
work,  63. 

white  girls  will  not  work  where  Chinese  are  employed,  63. 
.Tones,  R. 

Chinese  work  for  two  bits  a  day,  68. 
King,  C.  H. 

white  men  cannot  live  on  the  wages  for  which  the  Chinese  work, 

•m. 

Chinese  labor  and  labor-saving  machines,  234. 

advantages  of  high  wages,  234, 

free  labor,  ZK. 

Chinese  labor  degrades  labor,  236. 
Kino,  T.  H. 

competition  fatal  to  white  labor,  180. 

the  Chinese  themselves  contractors  for  lalior,  196. 
Knights  of  Labor. 

whit«  boys  have  no  chance,  168. 

girls  are  excluded  from  employment,  158. 

competition  of  the  Chinese  renders  it  nearly  impossible  for  the 
white  laliorer  to  live  the  life  of  a  good  ana  useful  citizen,  15!). 
Ladneb,  T.  E. 

indispensable  to  canneries,  08. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

no    more    danger   from  them  than  from  foreign  labor-saving 
machines,  102. 
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Lawler,  Hon.  .J. 

their  presence  has  a  demora'izing  effect  on  white  labor,  37. 
Lord,  D.  R. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites,  save  in  labor  market,  114. 
Low,  F.  F. 

up  to  1H76  their  labor  an  advantage,  183. 

not  cheap  compared  with  white  labor  in  the  east,  187. 
Mellon,  J. 

white  labor  cheaper  in  the  end,  240. 

cannot  l>e  trusted  unless  a  white  man  is  with  them,  240. 

character  of  Chinese  labor,  240. 

prices  of  farm  produce  not  affected  by  price  of  labor,  240. 

.effect  on  the  girls  of  the  community,  240. 

whites  feel  it  a  degradation  to  work  or  live  with  them,  240. 
Metcalf,  J.,  JUN. 

take  the  place  of  white  1  ibor,  83. 

many  whites  out  of  work  in  consequence  of  them,  84. 
Moresby,  W. 

undersell  white  labor  because  of  their  unclean  habits,  109. 

MORGENTHAU,  M. 

white  labor  went  away  and  had  to  employ  Chinese,  330. 

cannot  compete  with  the  east  with  white  labor,  330. 

no  factory  run  but  00  per  cent,  goes  to  white  labor,  ?',  , 

unreliability  of  white  men  the  reason  why  Chinese  are  employed, 
330. 

difficulties  of  competing  with  the  east,  331. 
O'Brien,  R.,  M.  D. 

civilized  workmen  cannot  compete  with  Chinese,  170. 

they  degrade  labor,  170. 

Anglo-Saxon  will  he  driven  out  of  the  country,  170. 

should  be  protected  from  Chinese  competition,  170. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

Chinese  create  employment  for  whites,  149. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

as  competitors  they  In.erfere  with  the  prospects  of  the  whites,  95» 
Peckham,  R.  F. 

comparative  value  of  labor,  297. 

whit«  labor  would  be  employed  if  it  could  be  got,  297. 

Chinese  labor  indispensaule,  298. 

importance  of  their  labor,  298. 

labor  controlled  "by  supply  and  demand,  299. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

public  peace  might  suffer  when  white  and  Chinese  are  employed 
on  the  same  works,  118. 

interfere  with  whites  in  labor  market,  in  farm  and  garden  pro- 
duce more  particularly,  118. 

where  Chinese  labor  is  easily  procured  young  lads  cannot  find 
employment,  and  are  not  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  119. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

Chinese  labor  prevents  white  labor  coming  in,  05. 

wages  paid  over  to  companies,  65. 

in  some  fields  they  are  cheaper,  65. 
Scott,  R. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites  except  in  labor,  107. 
Sherk,  J.  B. 

need  cheap  labor,  308. 

Chinese  at  $1  a  day  not  extraordinarily  cheap,  308. 
Smith,  Mrs.  A.  F. 

had  interfered  with  female  labor  in  San  Francisco,  335. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

to  compete  with  other  countries  must  have  cheap  labor,  294. 
Sproat,  G.  M. 

a  grave  evil  that  should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  white  work- 
men   166. 

need  to  '»mploy  Chinese  lator  not  absolute,  168. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

do  not  interfere  with  white  labor,  313. 
Swiff,  J.  F. 

their  presence  degrades  labor,  S39, 

a  worse  effect  on  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  labor  than 
slavery  in  the  south,  3:)9. 
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Chinese  Ihhioration — continued. 
LABOR— continued. 


Chinese  I 


Swiff  J.  T^.— continued. 

manufactaren  would  be  set  back  by  stopping  Chinese  labor,  Ittli, 

some  manufactures  established  earlier  in  consequence  of  Chint'sc 
labor,  340. 
Swift,  Mas.  S. 

women  will  not  work  in  a  house  vhere  Chinese  are  employed,  230. 

makes  the  rf'-h  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  230. 

race  dislike  tne  great  obstacle  to  white  labor,  '£30. 
Tdckfield,  Mb. 

white  miMi  cannot  compete  with  Chinese.  66. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

Chinese  labor  welcomed  till  within  four  years,  103. 
Wheeler,  A. 

competition  with  white  shoe-makers  in  the  east,  289. 
Wilson,  C. 

doubts  if  it  is  useful,  00. 

white  men  cannot  compete  with  them,  00. 
Winn,  A.  M. 

Chinese  keep  out  white  laltor,  245. 
Young,  J. 

in  mining  an  injury  to  the  white  miners,  88. 

crowd  out  whit«  people,  87. 

employment  on  railway  an  injury  to  the  country,  91. 

danger  that  mining  will  drOp  u.^o  incompetent  hands,  01. 

LABORERS: 

See  Jmmiffranta. 

Armstrong,  W.  J. 

did  not  supply  a  \«'ant  when  flrst  they  came  to  the  province,  117. 

no  loiieer  necessary,  117. 
Babcock,  W.  F. 

clean  and  all  educated,  14. 

have  no  intention  of  remaining,  13. 

honest,  quiet  and  industrious,  13. 

most  valuable,  14. 

should  not  be  enfranchised,  14. 

an  advantage  as  laundrymen,  cooks  and  waiters,  13. 
Badlam,  a. 

not  useful  on  farms,  231. 
Bkals,  H.  C. 

classed  as  one  of  the  labor-saving  machines  of  the  country,  307. 
Bee,  Col.  V.  A. 

not  paupers,  18. 

without  them  the  crops  could  not  be  gathered  in,  182. 

those  who  denounced  them  employ  them,  182. 
Begbie,  Sib  Matthew  B. 

rival  clans,  80. 
Bennett,  N. 

two  Chinamen  worth  about  one  white  man,  171. 

eighty  ce'nts  a  dav  paid  i,o  Chinamen  and  they  board  and  tent 
themselves,  171. 

they  are  hired  in  gangs,  171. 

inconvenience  of  this,  171. 
Bodwell,  E.  V. 

supplied  a  want  at  first,  11.5. 

if  all  were  to  leave  a  calamity,  115. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

white  men  cannot  compete  with  them,  160. 

their  labor  not  cheap  laoor,  101. 
Brier,  Bev.  W.  W. 

regards  the  moral  and  phj'slcal  condition  of  Chinese  laborers 
better  than  any  other  nationality,  290. 

superior  to  any  otlier  nationality  in  their  own  departments,  SSW. 

a  necessity  to  fruit  growing,  300, 

regards  them  as  a  useful  machine,  301. 
Briogs,  a.  R. 

among  business  men  feeling  never  kind  toward  them,  0    ' 

must  play  a  part,  8. 

baud  themslves  together  and  strikes  are  frequent,  8 

best  for  public  works,  3. 

come  under  contract  to  the  Six  Companies,  6. 

do  not  come  to  remain,  6. 
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LABORERS-continued. 


,bor,  mx 
Chiiusc 


yed,  2:i(). 


)l. 


vince,  H". 


try,  307. 


1  and  tout 
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ments,  299. 


BUKKis,  A.  R.—ronlinurtl 

employed  tlirouKh  am'iicieH,  (I. 

generally  frugal— BQod,  faithful  workmen,  7. 
ave  little  capacity  for  progreHH,  U. 
If  properly  treated  will  Keep  their  bargains,  7. 
were  an  Important  factor  at  one  period,  7. 
play  a  lent*  important  part  now  than  ten  years  ago,  0, 
Hend  money  to  China,  2,  7. 
diHpoHition  to  dispenne  with  their  Mervicea,  S. 
niisp'on  ended  after  building  the  railways,  1. 
no  compariHon  between  ChineHe  and  white,  '2. 
property  depreciates  in  consequence  of  their  jiresence,  1. 
Bkooks,  C.  W. 

*300  Huiiicient  to  support  a  laborer  in  China,  35. 
BKVDliN,  .). 

welcomed  when  they  Hrst  came,  110. 
were  welcomed  until  a  few  years  ago,  Hi. 
Casti.e,  V.  L. 

in  agricultural  pursuits  Chinese  a  benefit,  3.'M. 
they  have  tended  to  interfere  with  female  labor,  ;iH. 
Clarkk,  H.  K.  W. 

high  character  of  Chinese  laborers,  310. 
paid  as  high  wages  as  whites,  310. 

they  come  to  get  monev  with  Ijie  intention  of  returning,  316. 
their  emplovment  tends  to  raise  white  labor,  317. 
can  l)e  relied  on  in  regard  to  contracts,  317, 
not  large-boned  or  large  nmscled,  but  patient  to  toil,  317. 
COLTON,  I).  D. 

Southern  Paciflc  would  not  have  been  done  so  quickly  without 
Chinese,  304 
Condon,  -T.  D. 

being  foreman  over  Chinese  makes  a  man  arbitrary  and  unfit  to 

boss  whites,  2.50. 
Chinese  competition  has  created  an  immense  overplus  of  labor, 

250. 
their  clieap  labor  does  not  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer,  250. 

COOLIDtiK,  J.  A, 

employed  because  their  labor  is  cheaper,  28.5. 
Cbeas:;,  Hon.  Mr.  .Iustue. 

interfere  with  the  whites  in  the  labor  field,  141. 
at  first  supplied  a  want,  14i. 

in  British  Columbia  they  cannot  be  done  without,  145. 
do  not  compete  with  skilled  labor,  145. 
Deguoot,  H.  ,       .      „  _ 

exclude  girl-labor  in  picking  berries,  3o<. 
they  live  too  cheaply,  357. 
etfect  on  white  immigration  357. 
their  economic  edect,  ;J58. 
employed  in  tanneries,  358. 
DUNSMUIB,  R.,  M.  P.  I'-.     „  .,.  ,  ^  ,       ,  .     ,.,^ 
in  no  sense  slaves  m  British  Columliia,  128. 
for  work  for  which  they  are  capable  Chinese  equal  to  white,  128. 
can  take  charge  of  gangs  of  their  own  countrymen,  128. 
arrive  in  good  health,  128. 
DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.  M. 

welcomed  at  first,  125. 
Flewin,  J. 

Industrious  and  clean,  51. 
FOULKE,  L.  M. 

as  contributors  to  the  revenue,  3o0. 
undesirable  to  remove  those  who  are  here,  dog. 

Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.  P.  ,.,  ,.       ..  u        i  iji 

have  suppliejl  no  want  which  would  not  have  been  supplied  by 
white  laborers,  130. 

HANEV,  M.  .,  ,.,.,..    101 

necessarj'  while  railways  being  built,  121. 
without  them  public  works  would  be  stopped,  121. 
Hkydenfeldt,  S. 

the  best  laborinj?  class,  28o, 

tide  kndB  reclaimed,  285.  .      ^    r^ut  .to- 

success  in  manufacturing  owing  to  Chinese,  28o. 
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Chinese 


-iltivation  of  the  grape,  320. 


HiLi,.  .1.  H. 

Chineite  neceNsry  ''■•• 
HOLLIHTKK,  W.  W. 

not  a  tithe  of  the  laborent  In  California  that  ought  to  be  here,  :t:iO. 

Chinamen  ahead  of  all  othurH,  ',fM. 

not  quite  up  in  physical  utrength  to  white,  but  earnest,  ^ood 

men,  »!«. 
no  peonage  or  Hiavery  among  them,  :)26. 
all  proprietors  in  their  favor  ;  they  are  a  last  resort,  327 
the  only  thing  the  farmer  can  rely  upon,  327. 
the  Chinaman  the  l)est  man  in  California,  327. 
he  opens  two  doors  to  labor  where  he  closeH  one,  327. 
railroads  could  not  have  been  built  without  them,  327. 
HORNEK,  J.  M. 

could  farm  without  Chinese  but  And  them  very  convenient,  321). 

as  a  general  thing  property  holders  in  witness's  district  in  favor 
of  Chinese,  3a). 
UUANO  TsUN  Hhien. 

majority  of  Chinese  immigrants  laborers,  40. 

o'  the  same  class  as  those  who  settled  in  British  Columbia,  II. 

Koon  get  acclintatized,  41. 

numbers  going  and  coming,  30. 
King,  T.  H. 

do  the  largest  part  of  the  work  of  the  Paci/ln  coast,  101. 

soon  set  up  for  themselves,  101. 

not  only  stop  white  immigration  but  drive  away  white  labor,  liU. 

ii,-,'f  who  come  are  under  contract  to  C(i'-lies  who  have  returiied 
with  a  little  money,  106. 
Knights  of  Labor. 

overcrowd  and  are  filthy,  166. 

low  standard  of  comfort,  156. 

tools  of  grinding  employers,  156. 

in  some  pursuits  they  no  not  undersell  the  whites,  156 

taking  the  place  of  white  men,  158. 

bulk  of  the  mining  population,  158. 
Laxner,  (V.  H. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites  except  as  laborers,  102. 
Lav;  ■  eb.  Hon.  J. 

skilful  as  laborers,  37. 
J.  JBD,  D.  R. 

supplied  a  want  at  first,  114. 
Low,  F.  F. 

crops  could  not  be  harvested  without  them,  185. 

four-flfths  of  grading  on  Central  Pacific  done  by  Chinese  labor, 
185. 

possibly  prevent  white  labor  from  coming,  187. 
McCoppiN,  Hon.  F. 

they  undersell  the  European,  170, 
McLennan,  D. 

Chinese  keep  down  strikes,  306. 

gradually  substituting  whites  for  Chinese,  306. 

if  driven  out  the  state  would  be  bankrupt,  306. 

white  men  preferable  to  Chinamen,  306. 
Mellon,  J. 

not  useful  to  plough  ;  is  generally  no  man  with  a  horse,  240. 

MORGKNTHAU,  M. 

up  to  the  present  (1876)  could  not  do  without  Chinese,  330. 
his  conviction  is  they  would  not  make  gOv,d  citizens,  330. 
the  better  class  in  favor  of  them,  331. 

would  rather  give  a  white  man  $1.50  than  a  Chinaman  31.25,  'HI, 
O'Brien,  R.,  M.  D. 

employed  by  the  Vancouver  Island  Railway  Company,  170. 
Onderuonk,  a. 

do  not  interfere  with  whites  except  in  labor  market,  148. 
on  first  coming  supplied  a  want,  148. 
Pawson,  J. 

they  interfere  with  whites  In  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry 

132 
supplied  ro  want  which  could  not  have  been  supplied  by  wliites, 
132. 
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/.A  nOHERS—rontinuKl. 
I'KCKIIAM,  H.  V. 

with  no  more  whifo  men  tlmn  now  and  no  ChincHc  u  nhort  supply 
for  buHinoHH  of  the  Pacific,  207. 
Pixr.EY,  F.  M. 

danuerouH  to  wlilte  population  becauHu  they  labor  ho  well,  180. 

without  wIvfM  or  faniiileH,  IHO. 
ROHKIIT,  li.  I)., 

(0,01)0  acreR  of  tulc-landx  reclaimed  V)y  ChlncHe,  276. 

work  generally  HatiHfactorlly  performed,  270. 

In  higher  elanH  of  work  employ  whIteH,  270. 
RoilKRT,  G.  D. 

poHHiblv  detrinieMtal  to  a  certain  clasM  of  white  labor,  270. 

generally  an  advantage,  270. 

their  labor  puts  more  into  the  hands  of  white  men,  277. 

if  they  had  voteH  they  would  be  controlled  by  those  who  employed 
them,  277. 
they  are  Individually  Independent,  277. 
ROHINS,  S.  !M. 

when  they  first  came  they  supplle.l  a  want  and  were  welcomed, 
llo. 

labor  population  always  against  them,  IIH. 

used  them  to  head  oil" a  strike  of  wliite  laborers,  IIH. 

with  little  trouble  might  h     e  obtained  Indians,  llu. 

encouraged  by  employers  ai  present  time,  118. 
Seaman,  V. 

good  laborers,  not  only  in  railway  building  but  on  sugar  and 
cotton  plantations,  205. 
Shekk,  .1.  B. 

impossible  to   raise  hops  without  Chinese  and  compete  with 
eastern  markets,  ;J08. 

with  white  men  there  would  be  more  or  less  thieving,  308. 
Sneath.  R.  G, 

industrious  and  reliable,  210. 

in  some  situations  prefer  Chinese  :  in  farming,  white,  293. 
Sproat,  G.  M. 

chiefly  useful  in  constructing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  168. 
Strobridge,  .7.  H. 

more  white  employed  in  consequence  of  employing  Chinese,  318. 
Chinese  reliable,  but  soiiie  unreliable,  310. 

the  class  of  men  who  go  on  public  works  rather  unsteady,  319, 

not  wholly  tsatisfled  with  Chinese  as  lalwrers,  310. 

clIfHcult  to  control  large  bodies  of  whites  wlien  paid  ;  they  go  on 
sprees,  320. 
SULMVAN,  E.  L. 

an  injury,  15. 

no  white  man  can  compete  with  them,  16, 
Swift,  .1.  F. 

Chinese  make  life  too  easy  for  the  white  laborer  instead  of  too 
hard,  *10. 

if  turned  away  probably  a  cry  for  them  in  a  few  years,  340. 

In  their  own  lln.es  none  can  compete  with  them,  340. 

TrNDAL,  J. 

good  laborers  at  some  work,  121. 
Ward,  R.  .       „. 

no  other  laborer  fit  for  salmon  canning,  &7. 
Wheei.eh,  a. 

useful  to  white  labor ;  instances,  287. 

white  laborers  get  things  cheaper  because  of  the  Chinese,  288. 

they  absorb  all  the  industries  they  can,  200. 
Wilson,  C. 

clean  out  old  mining  claims,  .50. 

their  coming  was  resisted  at  first  in  Cariboo,  60. 

employed  by  companies,  61. 

LEPROSY: 

See  Contagious  Disfases, 
"  Begbie,  Sir  Mathew  B.  ,     .  ,   ,,       .       j   ,  ,. 

charge  that  they  are  infested  with  it  unfounded,  74. 
never  heard  of  morn  than  one  case,  80. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

eleven  or  twelve  cases  ;  two  women,  112. 

never  knew  a  case  communicated  from  them  to  the  whites,  112, 
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LEPBOSY— continued. 

Bloomfield,  C.  T. 

ten  or  twelve  casen  within  tlie  last  t^n  or  twelve  years,  48. 
Cox,  C.  C. 

saw  no  cases,  15. 
CiiEASE,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

no  personal  knowledge  of  any,  148. 
Flewin,  J. 

knows  of  one  case,  SO. 
GiBBS,  F.  A. 

a  contagious  disease,  216. 

lepers  snipped  to  China,  217. 

officers  of  Six  Companies  opposing  their  shipment,  217. 

its  horrible  etfects,  217. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.P. 

no  personal  knowledge,  138. 
Helhcken,  Dr. 

not  contagious,  64. 

appertains  to  hot  countries  and  marshy  places,  55. 

have  not  introduced  it,  58. 
Me  ARES,  J.  L. 

so-called  leprosy  result  of  congenital  syphilis,  108. 

descriptic,  198. 

not  contagious,  109. 
Metcalf,  J.,  Jun. 

whites  do  not  contract  leprosy  from  Chinese,  84. 
Moresby,  W. 

personally  knows  of  no  cases,  110. 
O'Donneix,  C,  C. 

one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  in  Chinatown,  356. 
Stephenson,  W. 

does  not  know  of  a  case,  124. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.D. 

up  to  1882,  no  case  among  the  whi'-'is  in '  alifornia  although 
two  had  occurred  among  the  Chinese,  83. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

the  cry  about  leprosy  a  farce,  310. 

TUCKFIELI),  Mr. 

knows  onh'  of  one  case,  67. 
VHEEI.VND,  E.  B. 

Rtfects  the  body  not  the  face,  210. 
YOUNO,  .1. 

only  knew  of  one  case,  90. 
MORALITY: 
See  Character. 

Admk,  W.  B. 

no  injurious  effect  upon  whites,  114. 

not  more  depraved  tnan  whites,  114. 
Armstrong,  W.  J. 

more  vice  among  Chinese  women  than  among  white,  but  d 
tlatint  their  misconduct  more,  117. 
Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

Immorality  no  greater  than  among  other  foreigners,  17. 
Beobie,  Sir  Mathew  B. 

has  never  seen  any  effects   on  whitts  morally  from  prese: 
Chinese,  80. 
Bodwei.l,  E.  V. 

no  bad  effect  on  whites,  116. 

not  more  depraved  than  whites,  110. 
Bradley,  J.  A. 

bring  demoralization  into  households,  160. 
Brigos,  A.  K. 

a  politico-econon.ic  question  more  than  moral,  4. 

:  ave  no  reverence  for  childhood,  0. 

male  servants  debauch  children,  9. 

women  have  no  position,  0.  , 

suicidal  to  permit  them  to  associate  with  children,  9. 
Bryden,  J. 

no  effect  on  whites.  111. 

vices  not  more  promirient  than  among  whites,  112. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  .Tustioe. 

undoubtedly  llioy  have  vicious  habits,  but  these  could  be 
with  bv  t  je  police,  143. 
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MORA  LITY-continued. 

Ckease,  Hon.  Mk.  Justice— co«<mjterf. 
do  not  flaunt  their  vices,  144. 

charces  against  them  Tiiade  in  a  spirit  of  exaggeration,  144, 
are  there  no  white  abominations  {144. 
drunken  scenes  of  riot  among  the  whites,  144. 
effect  on  white  morals  not  beneficial,  but  vicious  whites  far  more 

injurious,  147. 
the  proportion  of  immoral  persons  not  greater  among  Chinese, 

white  depravity  surpasses  that  of  Chinese,  148. 
DuNSMum,  R.,  M.P.P. 

the  morals  of  whites  not  injured  by  their  presence,  131. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

lower   than   Christian,    but   higher  than   any   other  heathen 
nation,  265. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.  P. 

flaunt  their  vices  in  a  degrading  and  revolting  manner,  138. 

moral  effect  bad,  too  bad  for  any  reapectable  Canadian  to  con- 
template, 138. 
Haney,  M. 

not  so  immoral  as  white,  122. 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

a  Russian  serf  superior  to  the  Chinaman  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  303. 

demoralizes  boys  and  girls,  303. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

immorality  no  worse  than  the  whites,  55. 

morals  Asiatic,  55. 

does  not  believe  they  corrupt  children,  55. 

as  to  charge  of  corrupting,  58. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

misrepresentations  as  to  their  morals,  162. 
Hollist;.!'.,  W.  W. 

moral  condition  of  400  Chinr.rr.on  in  witness's  county  so  good,  only 
five  arrests  in  a  year,  326. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

no  etTHct  o.i  whites,  101. 

depravitv  not  more  glaring  than  w'lite,  '01. 
Kennedy,  .1.  b. 

flaunt  their  vices,  106. 

their  moral  character  good,  176. 
Ladner,  Thomas  E. 

depravity  not  more  glaring  than  w'lite,  98. 

their  morals  have  no  bad  effect  ou  \  -bites,  98. 
Lawi.er,  Hon.  .7. 

star 'lard  in  San  Francisco  bad,  30. 
Lord,  D.  K. 

their  morals  not  specially  injurious  to  whites,  115. 

not  more  depraved  than  whites,  nor  do  they  flaunt  their  vices 
more  openly,  115. 
Moresby,  W. 

more  depraved  than  wliites,  110. 
Metcalf,  .Ios.,  Jl'N. 

lower  the  morals  of  tlie  whites,  84. 

rtauiu  some  of  tlicir  vice;s,  84. 
Olmsted,  AV.  X. 

not  moie  immoral  than  whites,  333. 
Ondehdonk,  a. 

their  presence  no  influence  on  morals  of  whites,  149. 

proportion  ut  dc  jii  ved  small  among  Chinese,  149. 

do  not  flaunt  tiieir  vices,  150. 
Pawson,  J. 

demoralizi.ife  t3  rising  generation,  IIW. 

nearly  all  Cliincse  immigrants  imnioi  .il,  lil'l. 

depravity  worse  than  anything  in  large  Europeen  cities,  134.  . 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

their  morals  have  had  no  l)ad  effect  on  whites,  90. 

dejiravity  not  more  striliing  than  that  of  otliers,  97. 
Robins,  S.  M.  •  • 

their  presence  no  effect  whatever  on  white  morals,  119. 

not  more  depraved  tlian  whites  and  do  not  flaunt  their  vices,  119. 
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MORA  Lirr— continued. 
Scott,  R. 

irices  not  flaunted,  108. 
Slan»3N,  a.  B. 

their  presence  morally  detrimental,  175. 
Stkphenson,  W. 

morals  not  more  injurious  than  immoral  whites,  123. 

large  percentage  immoral,  do  not  flaunt  their  vices,  123. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.D. 

superior  to  white  people,  92.  i-<.    ' 

do  not  corrupt  whites,  VH.  '^*  , 

Stuart,  J. 

their  immigration  would  never  assume  »c;,ou<'.;>uic  proportions 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  morality  cf  tho  jstu.ce,  325. 

TiNDAL,  J. 

monsters  without  morals,  120. 
Ward,  R. 

whites  not  aifected  by  Chinese  morals,  86. 

no  more  immoral  than  whites,  86. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

tneir  ruurals  no  influence  upon  the  whites,  104. 

not  more  depraved  than  whites,  104. 

do  not  flaunt  their  vices,  104. 
Young,  J. 

lower  the  morals  of  whites,  89. 

more  depraved  than  whites,  89. 

their  women  flaunt  their  vices  more  than  white  women,  89. 

OPIUM-SMOKING  : 

Bainbridge,  a. 

if  all  the  Chinamen  who  were  drunk  with  opium  were  oii  t'ld 
streets,  there  would  be  more  arrested  under  its  influemc 
than  white  people  under  the  influence  of  whiskey,  222. 
Beobie,  Sir  Matthkw  B. 

no  widespread  mischief  from  the  use  of  opium,  74. 

opium  and   tobacco   not   as  injurious  to  the  publi<;  ^>j\cs  ■>'. 
whiskey,  74. 
Bloomfield,  C.  T.  i^ 

vice  spreading  among  the  whites,  48.  ^' 

Bradley,  J.  A. 

hundreds  of  Iwth  sexes  irredeemably  lost,  161. 
Brennan,  A.  B. 

majority  use  opium  to  excess,  175. 

white  opium-smokers,  175. 
Bull,  W.  K. 

had  come  across  no  white  persons  depraved  by  its  use,  02. 
Cox,  C.  C. 

they  teach  whites  to  smoke  opium,  14. 
Crocker,  C. 

had  seen  them  under  the  infliience  of  opium,  314, 
Crowley,  P. 

greatest  curs"  of  the  world,  24. 

opium  jointij  24. 

a  criminal  oftence,  24. 

white  men  and  women  convicted  'or  opium-smokfu.j'i'S'*, 

worse  than  drinking  whiskey,  25. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

has  seen  Chinamen  under  its  influence,  also  bad  after-.,  .t  its  on 
them,  53. 
Duffield,  G.  W. 

some  Chinamen  do  not  smok",  ut  ill,  but  a  great  many  do,  219. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

seen  some  of  tiieni    .«cklng  ojiis'n  and  toba'^co,  and  drinkint; 
whisjtey,  273. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

not  true  that  Chlit'  se  iii.'-  caused  .he  habit  to  spread  among  tli'' 
whites,  .tP. 
Huano  Sic  Chen. 

who  is  to  blame— the  Chinese  who  use  the  vile  drug  or  tho 
English  who  introduced  it  into  China?  162. 

not  as  fnjuriouB  as  drunkenness,  172. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

frequently  off  work  in  consequence  of  its  use,  105. 
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OPI UMSMOKINO— continued. 
Meakes,  J.  L. 

go  anywhere  in  their  quarter  and  you  will  And  them  indulgint^, 

lUo* 

not  any  worse  than  excessive  drinking,  but  excess  in  opium- 
smoking  will  degrade  more,  199. 

opium  and  whiskey  compared  as  to  crime,  etc.,  200. 
Moresby,  W. 

half-breed  and  Indian  women   allured   into   opium  dens  and 
violated,  108. 

white  prostitutes  smoke,  108. 

have  seen  young  men  smoking,  108. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.  D. 

the  vice  exists  all  over  much  of  the  world,  04. 
TUCKFIELD,  Mr. 

white  men  and  women  indulcre,  67. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

often  sleepy  and  stupid  from  its  effects,  103. 
Wharton,  E. 

four  years  an  opium-smoker,  150. 

misery  led  to  indulgence,  1.50. 

a  frank  criticism  of  T.  De  Quiney's  Opium-Eater,  150. 

could  not  live  without  the  drug,  150. 

feeling  all  riglit  after  iniiuence  has  passed  away,  150. 

symptoms  of  needing  it,  1.50. 

all  women  who  smoke  opium  are  not  fast,  151. 

prostitutes  more  addicted  to  drink  tlian  opium,  151. 

never  experienced  any  rudeness  from  Cliinamen  in  an  opium-den, 
151. 

if  opium-joints  are   not   licensed   whiskey-saloons   should   be 
closed,  151. 

POPULATION : 

Bloomb'ield,  C.  T. 

in  Victoria,  2,000,  47. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

60,(K)0  to  70,000  during  fall  and  winter  in  San  Francisco,  211. 

varies  from  30,000  to  00,OUO,  according  to  tlie  season,  211. 
Bull,  W.  K. 

in  Victoria,  3,0(X),  01. 

on  assessment  roll,  750,  62. 
Carey,  .T,  W. 

in  Victoria,  3,000,  44. 

in  British  Columlviu,  25,000,  43. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mh.  .Iustick. 

twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population  should  be  Chinese,  140. 
Crocker,  C. 

in  1876,  in  proportion  to  white,  lesa  than  in  18(i0,  310. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

in  Britisli  Columbia,  18,000,  52,  5!1. 

in  Victoria,  3,(X)0,  5:1. 

on  railway  construction,  0,(K)0,  .53. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T. 

in  the  province  (B.C.)  aboul  18,000,  154. 
Dvvyer,  Key.  P.,  A.  M. 

conditions  which  determine  how  many  desirable,  120. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

30,000  in  San  Francisco,  from  120,000  to  160,(HI0  in  the  state,  204. 

00,000  in  San  Francisco  during  wet  season,  207. 
ESTEE,  M.  M. 

population  underestimated,  340. 
Georue,  H. 

in  San  Francisco,  .'iO.tXW,  237. 
Gordon,  D.  AV.,  M.P. 

as  to  liow  many  are  necessary,  137. 
Helbicken,  Dh. 

increase  within  past  few  months,  .54. 

number  of  donu^stic  servants  overrated,  5.5. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

in  Oregon,  only  13,000,  at  one  time  30,000,  173. 

5,000  employed  preserving  lish,  172. 
KNKfHTs  of  Labor. 

rapid  lncrea.^e  of  Chinese  population,  158. 

real  increase  far  larger  than  returns  sliow,  158. 
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POP  ULA  TION—contimied. 
Ladner  W.  H. 

not  too  many,  102. 
Low,  F.  F. 

immigration  into  California  from  1852  to  1873, 185. 
McCoppiN,  Hon.  F. 

116,0U0  in  California,  30,000  in  San  Francisco,  178. 

PEAR8£,  B.  M. 

about  3,000  necessary,  05. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

in  the  state  (California)  from  130,000  to  175,000, 179. 
ROBSON,  Hon.  J. 

population  in  Victoria  difficult  to  obtain,  64. 
Rogers,  J.  R. 

in  San  Francisco,  30,000,  225. 
Shearer,  Rev.  F.  E. 

now  (1876)  in  America  about  100,000,  308. 
Smith,  M.  A. 

tietween  50,000  and  60,000  in  San  Francisco  during  winter,  per- 
'  haps  more,  214. 

Vinton,  W. 

in  San  Jos6, 1,400,  241. 

143  prostitutes,  241. 
Wheeler.  A. 

number  in  the  United  States,  200. 
Wilson,  Charles 

number  in  Cariboo,  1,200, 59. 
Young,  .T. 

number  who  pay  Provincial  Revenue  Tax,  90. 

in  Nanaimo  district,  1,200,  00. 

in  Victoria  district,  200,  one  woman,  91. 

PROSTITUTES  : 
See  Women. 

Bainbridoe,  A. 

found  men  in  their  rJisabille  and  women  the  same,  222. 

their  shamelessness,  222. 
Beals,  H.  C. 

^ave  a  bad  influence  on  the  boys,  307. 
Beobie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

has  seen  unmistakable  prostitutes  in  the  Chinese  quater,  80. 

never  saw  anything  comparable  to  what  used  to  be  seen  in  Hoi- 
bom  and  the  Strand  (London),  80, 
Blakeslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

police  find  boys  of  eight  years  in  bed  with  Chinese  prostitutes, 
;M9. 
Bloom  field,  C.  T. 

thev  sit  at  their  doors  and  wickets  decoying  young  lads,  48. 

Kyphilis  and  other  venereal  diseases,  48. 
Brennan,  a.  B. 

number  in  Portland  (Oregon)  large,  175. 

loafers  who  live  on  them,  175. 
Clarke,  A. 

a  large  number  among  them,  201. 

forbidden  to  exist  in  any  part  of  Chinatown,  201. 

held  in  bondage,  202. 

do  not  as  a  rule  know  enough  to  escape  fi  om  slavery,  202, 

city  officers  aid  them  to  escape  from  bondage,  204. 
Cornelius,  Capt. 

nearly  30.*  prostitutes  in  Portla''d,  174. 
Coryell,  J.  R. 

with  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  Chinese  women  are  prosti- 
tutes, 343. 

C^ROWLEY,  p. 

corrupt  the  youth— testimony,  the  hospitals,  24. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T. 

women  are  slaves  and  sold  by  their  importers,  154. 
DUFFIELD,  G.  W. 

about  two-thirds  of  the  women  in  Chinatown  are  prostitutes,  21!l. 

number  reduced  about  one-half  to  what  they  were,  220. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

universally  believed  by  the  police  and  people  that  they  are  held 
as  slaves.  203. 

hoodlums  and  other  boys  visit  them,  207. 

1,000  in  San  Francisco  ;  1,500  white,  207. 
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PROSTITUTES-continued. 

Fl,EWIN,  J. 

young  men,  chiefly  latls,  frequent  their  houses,  50. 

venereal  diseases,  .50. 
Gray,  G.  H. 

provisions  of  the  Page  Law  prohibits  their  landing,  260. 

precautions  against  their  immigration,  261. 
GiBBS,  FA. 

little  boys  not  old  enough  to  understand  the  passions  enticed  for 

themerepurposeof  inoculating  them  with  syphilis,  217. 
GrBsoN,  Rev.  Otis  jf        > 

contracts  binding  prostitutes  into  slavery,  262. 

ten  arrivals  said  they  had  been  kidnapped  and  wished  to  go 
back,  263. 

Chinese  prostitutes  and  the  boys.  265. 

men  become  attached  to  tlipm  nnd  marry  them,  267. 

sale  of  female  childien  sometimes  for  purposes  of  prostitution, 
273. 
Huang  Sic  Chfn 

about  fifty  prostitutes  in  Portland  (Oregon)  172. 
Lawi.er,  Hon.  J. 

females  of  tender  years,  36. 

LOUDERBACK,  D. 

boys  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  sent  to  industrial  schools 
affected  by  diseases  by  contact  with  Chinese  prostitutes,  213. 
McCoppiN,  Hox.  F. 

500  or  600  in  San  Francisco,  179. 
Metcalk,  .1.,  JUN. 

number  of  prostitutes  in  British  Columbia  about  150,  83. 

O'DONNELL,  C.  C. 

nineteen-twentieths  of  the  Chinese  women  prostitutes,  356. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

corrupt  and  infect  voung  white  bovs,  180. 

from  1,200  to  2,000  in  the  state  (Calfornia)  180. 
Rogers,  .7.  R. 

prostitutes,  not  free  women  ;  sold  as  slaves  for  so  much,  225. 

exercise  bad  influences,  22.5. 
Shearer,  Rev.  F.  E. 

nearly  all  the  Chinese  women  on  the  coast  are  prostitutes  309. 
Smith,  M.  A. 

at  present  (1870)  about  400  in  Chinatown,  San  P'rancisco,  at  one 
time  1,.500,  214. 

difficult  to  convict  those  arrested,  215. 

for  8300  a  woman  sells  herself  as  a  prostitute  for  five  years,  215. 

sometimes  fl  v  to  City  Hall  for  protection,  216. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.D. 

large  percentage  of  Chinese  women  in  the  country  aio  prosti- 
tutes, 02. 

Chinese  women  not  so  bad  as  Indian  and  white  in  spreading 
venereal  diseases,  92. 
Short,  A.  B. 

it  Is  stated  there  are  4,000  in  California,  there  should  bemore,311» 

do  not  demoralize  white  boys,  311. 

white  and  Chinese  prostitutes  compared,  312. 

they  should  be  allowed  to  come  with  the  same  facility  as  other 
"immigrants,  312. 

their  expulsion  would  do  no  good,  312. 
Vinton,  \V. 

number  In  San  Jose  14!},  241. 
WooD.«,  D.  C. 

corrupt  boys  and  give  them  disease,  3.54. 

the  boys  being  inoculated  it  extends  to  white  girls,  354. 
Ward,  R. 

one  scarcely  ever  sees  a  Chinese  woman  on  the  streets,  86. 

PROSTITUTION  : 

See  Proafifutes,  Syphilis,  &€• 
Bee,  Col.  if .  A. 

women  bought  for  purposes  of,  20. 
youth  of  t)ie  city  not  corrupted  by  Chinese  women,  20. 
syohilis,  20. 
Bryant,  A.  .J. 

,  not  as  public  now  (1876)  as  It  was  years  ago,  211. 
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PROSTITUTION— continued. 
Cakky,  J.  W. 

at  one  time  limited  much  larger  now,  46. 
Cox,  C.  C. 

women  corrupt  young  boys,  14. 

kidnappiug  for  purposes  of,  14. 

marrying  a  woman  for  purposes  of,  15. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

more  accessible  to  boys  and  youths,  205. 

$100  required  as  bail,  fine  ranging  from  $25  to  $50 ;  nearly  all  go 
to  tne  county  gaol,  206. 
King,  T.  H. 

does  not  know  of  any  street- walking  in     in  Francisco,  194. 

along  water  front  of  Canton  city  have    lOating  brothels,  called 
nower-boats,  gorgeously  fitted  up,  IW. 
-    women  bought  in  China  and  sold  in  California,  180. 

nurseries  for  prostitution  a  business  in  China,  102. 

common  practice  in  China  to  purchase  women,  102. 
LooMis,  Rev.  A. 

women  decoyed,  kidnapped  or  bought  for  purposes  of,  278. 

could  be  expunged,  279. 
Low,  F.  F. 

regarded  with  aversion  and  disgust  in  China,  183. 
Meares,  J.  L. 

as  a  rule  all  Chinese  women  are  prostitutes,  201. 

they  are  not  the  chief  source  of  syphilis,  201. 

$500,000  interested  in  the  business,  203. 

attempts  to  suppress  it,  203. 
J:^XLEY,  F.  M. 

prostitution  prevails,  180. 
TiNDAL,  J. 

women  sold  for  purposes  of,  121. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

See  Agitation,  Feeling,  &c. 
Bassett,  J.  M. 

in  favor  of  restriction,  .360. 
Blakkslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

the  average  of  the  people  of  the   state   strongly   opposed   to 
them,  348. 
Brioos,  Rev.  M.  C. 

divided  state  of  public  opinion,  325. 
Campbell,  A. 

disinterested  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Chinese,  321. 
Dwinelle,  S.  H. 

against  Chinese  immigration,  323. 
ESTEE,  al.  M. 

against  further  immigration,  346. 
Easterby,  a.  W. 

mixed  character  of  public  opinion,  322. 
Lake,  D. 

strong  and  overwhelming  against  them,  340. 
O'DONNELL,  C.  C. 

seven-tenths  of  the  people  of  California  opposed  to  them,  356. 
Russell,  J. 

.     their  presence  conflicts  with  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  356. 
Swift,  .7.  F. 


€hine8e  l! 


prejudice  agninst  them  natural,  330. 
ha 


las  grown,  ;W0. 

right  to  exclude  from  the  country  any  race  against  which  wo 
have  a  prejudice,  340. 
Wheeler,  E.  D. 

favors  restricted  immigration,  347. 

RESTRICTION  OR  REGULATION  : 
See  Exclusion,  &c. 
Adair,  W.  B. 

the  advent  of  others  should  be  regulated,  113. 
Ahmstronh,  W.  J. 

if  they  were  withdrawn  there  would  be  no  change  in  comfort ; 
there  would  be  prosperity  as  an  effect  of  European  inunigra 
tion,  117. 
would  not  force  them  out,  but  would  stop  immigration,  117. 
a  law  similar  to  United  States  Restriction  Act  should  be  passed, 
117. 
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RESTRICTION  OR  REGULATION-continiied. 
Abnoup.  J, 

favors  restriction,  3,>4. 
AVEEY,  F. 

in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration  provided  the  Chinese  do  not 
get  control  of  country,  334. 
Blakeslee,  Rev.  S.  V. 

if  they  were  restricted  so  that  no  more  should  come,  white  lalwr 
would  be  reputable,  319. 
BODWELL,  E.  V.  » 

further  immigration  should  be  restricted.  116. 
Briek,  Rev.  W.  yf. 

sees  no  reason  for  restricting  their  immigration,  300. 

extreme  of  Chinese  population  an  evil,  300. 

not  too  many  Chinese,  301. 
Bhigos,  a.  R. 

if  it  had  been  modified,  limiting  a  few  t  >  come,  their  services 
might  have  been  utilized,  2. 

cause  of  increase  of  white  immigration,  2. 
Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

bad  policy  to  limit  immigration  of  Chinese,  317. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

practical  result  of  excluding  them  would  l>e  lalxir  monopoly  and 
the  blight  of  flourishing  industries,  \Vi. 

at  present  restriction  not  expedient,  146. 

deprecates  any  active  step  to  restrict  or  exclude,  148. 
Dameron,  J.  P. 

if  their  immigration  is  unrestricted  they  may  overrun  the  Pacific 
coast,  353. 
Douglas,  C.  D. 

the  Chinaman  should  be  prohibited  coming,  338. 
Dunsmuir,  R.,  M.P.P. 

exclusion  would  retard  public  works,  1:10. 

no  legislative  measures  necessary,  V.i). 

their  exclusion  impairs  our  chances  of  controlling  the  Asiatic 
trade,  and  jeopardizes  provincial  enterprises,  131. 

exclusion  would  kill  the  Asiatic  trade,  131. 

DWINELLE,  S.  H. 

if  there  was  a  surplus  population,  Chinese  immigration  should 

be  restricted,  32:1 
not  necessarv  at  present,  323. 
DWYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.M. 

if  they  were  excluded  there  would  be  a  temporary  disadvantage 

and  great  ultimate  gain,  126. 
suggestions  for  legislation,  126. 
Gray.  G.  H. 

excessive  Chinese  immigration  should  be  stopped,  261. 
if  prcperlv  restricted  no  harm  in  it,  261. 
Gordon,  D.  W.",  M.P. 

in  favor  of  exclusion,  137. 
Hanev,  M. 

if   same   number  came   as   come  of    whites  it    would   not   be 

injurious,  122. 
no  restriction  necessary,  122. 
Horner,  J.  M. 

some  of  tliose  who  employ  Chinese  lalwr  would  vote  for  restric- 
tive legislation,  329. 
a  benefit  to  the  United  States  to  have  the  Chinese  by  millions 
scattered  over  the  country,  ■'W. 
Humphrey,  P.  H. 

there  should  l)e  a  national  law  to  prevent  overplus  of  (or  any 
tainted)  immigration,  338. 
Hyatt,  T.  H. 

the  Government  of  China  opposed  to  their  people  going  away, 
and  would  not  look  upon  restriction  with  disfavor,  323. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

number  should  be  regulated  by  poll-tax,  101. 
J0HN8TON,  J. 

restriction  necessarv,  112. 

present  number  surficient,  112. 

poll-tax  should  be  imposed,  112. 

one  Chinese  laborer  to  every  100  tons,  112. 
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RESTRICTION  OR  REGULATION-continucd. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

would  not  force  away  those  here,  105. 
King,  C.  H. 

the  Anti-Chinese  League  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  regulative 
measure  limiting  the  immigration,  235. 
Knights  of  Labor. 

further  immigration  must  be  stopped,  159. 

national  sentiment  demands  it,  150. 

protection  for  labor  as  well  as  capital  needed,  159. 

question  will  not  brook  delay,  160. 
Ladner,  Thomas  E. 

should  not  be  restricted  at  present,  08. 
Laity,  J.,  and  Trembath,  J. 

no  more  should  be  allowed  to  come,  90. 

poll-tax,  00. 
Lake,  D. 

immigration  should  be  restricted,  346. 
Metcalf,  .L,  J  UN. 

example  of  United  States  should  be  followed,  84. 
Moresby,  W  . 

gradual  withdrawal  of  the  greater  number  here  now  an  advan- 
tage, 100. 

until  replaced  by  whites  some  are  necessary,  100. 

their  coming  should  be  stopped  entirely  and  immediately,  110. 

prohibition,  110. 
Onderdonk,  a. 

a  year's  notice  of  restrictive  action  should  be  given,  and  any  re- 
strictive policy  should  be  only  for  a  short  time,  149. 

any  sudden  restriction  would  close  down  many  industries,  130. 
Pawson,  J. 

by  their  withdrawal  an   incubus   would    be  lifted   from   the 
Province,  133. 

should  be  excluded,  133. 

reference  to  the  Acts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Australian  colonies,  133. 

their  removal  would  cause  white  immigration  to  flow  in,  133. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

should  be  restricted,  05. 

should  be  regulated,  96. 

a  heavy  poll-tax  should  be  imposed  on  Chinamen  coming  in,  96. 
Peck,  C.  S. 

there  should  be  some  restriction,  321. 
Peckham,  R.  F. 

impression  of  the  Chinese  that  there   are   too   many  in  San 
Francisco,  299. 
Pixley,  F.  M. 

immigration  should  be  regulated  or  restricted,  183. 

wisest  to  send  them  all  away,  255. 

would  not,  however,  exclude  those  here  (California)  255. 

should  be  discouraged,  not  restricted,  256. 
Reed,  Rev.  H.  W. 

a  great  influx  of  Chinese  undesirable,  335. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

a  poll-tar  of  $50  on  each  Chinese  immigrant,  119. 
Rogers,  J. 

would  not  increase  Chinese  immigration,  but  would  limit  it,  348. 

let  there  be  no  increase  and  only  white  development,  348. 
Scott,  R. 

amount  of  work  to  be  done  should  regulate  their  numbers,  107. 
Seaman,  V. 

not  a  desirable  element  for  California,  296. 
Shearer,  Rev.  F.  E. 

a  panic  would  result  by  limiting  immigration,  308. 

in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration,  300. 
Sherk,  J.  B. 

not  in  favor  of  unrestricted  immigration,  308. 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

amendment  to  the  Act  good,  176. 
Smith,  Mrs  A.  F. 

no  right  to  exclude  one  ra-     .'  people  to  build  up  another,  335. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

not  more  Chinese  than  needed,  but  there  should  be  power  to 
restrict,  203. 
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RESTRICTION  OR  REGULATION-continvsd. 
Stephenson,  W, 

further  immigration  should  be  prevented,  123. 
only  one  way  to  keep  out  Chinese— close  the  door  tight,  123. 
unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  pernicious,  338. 
an  alien  element  a  disadvantage,  338. 
Swift,  J.  F. 

right  to  exclude  from  the  country  any  race  against  which  we 

have  a  prejudice,  340. 
would  absolutely  exclude  Chinese,  340. 

if  necessary  would  be  willing  to  abrogate  all  treaty  relations 
between  the  U.  S.  and  China,  341. 
Ward,  R. 

it  might  be  enough  to  regulate  the  number  brought  by  any  one 

vessel,  oO. 

Ward,  W.  C. 

would  prevent  further  immigration,  lot. 

a  combined  effort  to  bring  in  whites  should  be  made,  104, 
Young,  J. 

expulsion  would  only  cause  temporary  inconvenience  to  certain 

parties,  88. 
none  should  come,  88. 

prevent  more  coming  and  the  evil  will  cure  itself,  88. 
a  high  tariff  on  them  would  prevent  their  coming,  88. 
reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  out,  88. 
Government  of  the  Dominion  should  pass  a  Prohibitory  Act  ne\fc 

session,  91.  , 

SANITARY  : 
See  Ctiaraoter. 

Adair,  W.  B. 

overcrowd,  113. 

BAINBJilDCJE,  A. 

interior  of  buildings  generally  filthy,  221. 

how  Chinatown  is  cleaned,  221. 

overcrowding,  221. 

horrible  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  :;23. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

they  like  overcrowding,  74. 
Bloom  FIELD,  C.  T. 

smell  of  opium  stifling  in  crowded  quarters,  48. 
Bbiggs,  a.  R. 

disregard  all  the  laws  of  health,  10. 

huddle  together  in  droves  and  have  no  homes,  3. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

condition  of  Chinatown  Vi>ry  dirty,  211. 
Bull,  W.  K. 

some  tenements  in  a  very  bad  condition  ;  bad  smells  around  62 
DUFFIELD,  G.  W. 

believes  there  are  officers  who  are  required  to  go  around  and  see 
_  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  alleys,  221. 

Ellis,  H.  H. 

crowded  and  filthy,  206. 

the  condition  of  their  quarter  very  filthy  as  a  rule.  205. 
Flewin,  J. 

urine  kept  in  store  for  fertilizing,  49. 

prisoners  covered  with  vermin,  oO. 
GiBBS,  F.  A. 

large  bills  paid  by  San  Francisco  for  cleaning-up,  disinfectinir 
etc.,  Chinatown,  218.  '  "' 

in  their  crowding  together  they  breathe  foul  air,  219. 

in  lower  class  of  nouses  a  perfect  stench,  219. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

condition  bad,  101, 
Jones,  R. 

stench  around  their  vegetable  gardens,  68. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 

condition  bad,  105. 
Ladner,  Thomas  E. 

condition  not  good,  97. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

they  overcrowd,  102. 
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Chinesk 


SA  NIT  A  R  Y—contimud. 
Meareh,  J.  L. 

crowd  into  small  rooms  and  are  exposed  to  contagious  diseascH, 
197. 

overcrowding  and  fllth  in  their  quarter,  108, 190. 

macliinery  defective,  200. 

with  proper  health  laws  great  change  for  the  better  could  be 
made,  200. 
Moresby,  W. 

houses  so  filthy  as  to  be  a  public  danger,  100. 

overcrowd  and  sleep  in  gangs.  100. 

urine  and  excrement  kept  in  barrels,  109. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

injurious  to  public  health  although  not  to  public  peace,  05. 
Pjxley,  F.  M. 

sanitary  condition  bad,  180. 
Robins,  S.  la. 

overcrowding  might  afl'ect  public  health,  118. 
Stephenson,  W. 

if  they  were  in  greater  numbers  in  Cariboo  would  be  injurious  to 
public  health,  123. 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.D. 

excrement  returned  to  the  soil,  03. 
Stock,  E.  C. 

crowding  and  filth,  246. 

how  they  Icill  their  vermin,  246. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

squalor  not  much  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  311. 

TUCKFIEI.D,  Mb. 

condition  of  Chinatown  filthy,  66. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

condition  bad,  104. 
Ward,  R. 

overcrowding  and  fllth,  85. 
YouN-j,  J. 

bad  condition  of  their  quarter,  87. 

SECRET  TRIBUNALS  : 

Beobie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

trades-unions,  81. 

private  tribunals,  82. 
Brtant,  a.  J. 

settle  their  own  difficulties  either  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  211. 
Caret,  J.  W. 

have  secret  societies  amongst  themselves,  44. 

believes  they  have  courts  of  their  own,  47. 
Clarke,  A. 

the  Hip-ye-tung  try  to  extort  money  from  a  man  for  marrying,  2U:i. 

a  Chinaman  imprisoned  by  his  fellow  countrymen  for  not  settling 
a  claim,  203. 
Cornelius,  Capt. 

governed  by  their  ov/n  laws,  174. 
Crowley,  P. 

secret  societies  among  whites  co  get  rid  of  the  Chinese,  22. 
Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T. 

governed  by  laws  of  their  own,  154. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

an  attempt  made  to  settle  a  criminal  case,  205. 
Gibson,  Rkv.  Otis. 

the  Hip-ye-tung  for  women  traffic,  and  the  Po-sang-tung  for 
protection  of  gambling,  267. 
Moresby,  W. 

have  civic  and  criminal  tribunals  of  their  own,  108. 
Rogers,  J.  R. 

used  every  means  to  break  up  the  Hip-ye-tung,  225. 
Smith,  M.  A. 

washermen,  shoe-makers,  and  cigar-makers  have  a  society,  211. 

TiNDAL,  J. 

some  system  of  serfdom  exists,  121. 

SIX  COMPANIES: 

Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

address  to  mayor  respecting  rumor  that  the  Chinese  quarter 
would  be  attacked  by  a  mob,  182. 
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Chinese  Immigration — continued. 


SIX  COMPANIES-continned. 

organized  for  benevolent  purposes,  18. 

fees  paid  to,  10. 

immigration  outside  of  their  functions,  10. 

organization  of,  10. 

act  as  arbitrators,  20. 
Bhig<i8,  a.  R. 

laborers  come  under  contract  to,  fl. 
Brooks,  C.  W. 

organized  for  benevolent  purposes,  31. 
Bryant.  A.  J. 

asked  to  take  care  of  their  sick,  211. 
Ellls,  H.  H. 

\\hen  a  police  officer  was  shot  the  Companies  found  the  man  and 
delivered  him  up,  208. 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

voluntary  assoriations  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit,  2fi7. 

revenre  made  up  by  voluntary  contributions  and  permits.  272. 
Kino,  T.  H.  r  . 

all  sailing  vessels  have  charter  conditions  to  take  no  Chinese  but 
those  supplied  bv  the  Companies,  180. 

only  the  companies  know  how  many  are  in  the  country,  190. 

originally  were  agents  of  Chinese  firms  in  Uong  Kong,  192, 

they  act  as  agents  or  go-betweens,  192. 
Low,  F.  F. 

Chinese  cannot  return  without  permission  of  the  companies,  180 
Mather,  F. 

power  of  the  Six  Companies,  244. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

voluntary  institutions,  180. 

no  Chinaman,  until  he  is  free  on  the  books  of  the  company  to 
which  he  belongs,  can  leave  the  state,  180. 
Vreeland,  E.  B. 

eighty  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  brought  out  by  the  agency  of 
the  Companies,  200. 

they  act  as  guardians,  209. 

for  the  Companies  to  hold  a  debtor  the  Indebtedness  must  be  to 
some  member  of  the  Company,  or  to  the  Company  itself,  210. 

a  benefit  to  Chinamen,  210. 

SMALLPOX: 

See  Contagioxis  Diseases. 
Humphrey,  P.  H. 

denies  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Cnnese,  338. 
King,  T.  H. 

they  ofTer  to  embark  on  board  ship     .'.■',  189, 
out  of  every  800  some  740  show  distiut.1  marks  of  having  had  it, 
191. 
Meares,  J.  L. 

epidemic  arose  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco,  107. 

in  fumigating  their  quarter  found  the  condition  inconceivably 

horrible,  198. 
deaths  and  cases  reported,  199. 
how  it  is  disseminated,  200. 

O'DONNELL,  C.  C, 

they  were  the  first  that  introduced  small-pox,  356. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 

the  Chinese  introduced  it  into  San  Francisco,  180. 
Stock,  E.  C. 

all  cases  to  be  reported  to  the  coroner,  246. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

not  even  half  due  to  China  or  Chinamen,  310. 
Vreeland,  E.  B. 

knew  of  no  case  imported,  210. 

SODOMY: 

Cox,  C.  C. 

result  of  not  being  allowed  to  consummate  the  act,  14, 

a  man's  penis  cut  off,  14. 
King,  T.  H, 

practice  on  board  ship  common,  189. 

common  practice  among  them,  194. 
Mahony,  C.  A. 

in  Peru  sodomites  of  the  worst  kind,  259. 
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Chinese  Immigration-  -continued. 


SODOMY— <^onti.nued. 

Stevenson,  E.,  M.D. 

not  guilty  of  the  crime,  03. 
TOBIN,  J.T. 

liuver  saw  it  committed  between  man  and  man,  l)ut  has  seen  it 
with  beastH— with  doga,  liogs,  and  duclot,  228. 

SYPHILIS: 

See  P:  jatiiutea. 
Cbowlky,  p. 

testimony— the  honpitals,  24. 
Flewin,  J. 

venereal  diseaseR,  60. 
GiBBs,  F.  A. 

paralysis  from  Chinese  syphilis,  217. 

little  boys  innoculated,  217. 
King,  T.  H. 

they  offer  to  embark  on  board  ship  with  it, 

LOUDERBACK,  D. 

boys.  15  and  16  years  of  age,  sent  to  indu 
disease  by  contact  with  Chinese  pros 
Mbaues,  J.  L. 


■ihool  affected  l)y 
U3. 


a  large  amount  among  them,  especially  among  the  females,  lOK. 
worse  with  Chinamen  because  tliey  are  not  treated  for  it,  199. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

not  worse  among  Chinese  than  among  white  people,  311. 

«  TiNDAL,  J. 

loathsome  diseases,  120. 
Woods,  D.  C. 

corrupt  boys  and  give  them  disease,  354. 

TREATMENT : 

Bee,  Coi..  F.  A. 

had  seen  the  immigrants  stoned  from  the  time  they  left  the  ships 
until  they  reached  Chinatown,  181. 
Clarke,  H.  K.  W. 

by  a  low  class  they  have  been  treated  brutally,  317. 
Huano  Sic  Chen. 

treated  better  in  Portland  than  in  San  Francisco,  172. 
Jessup,  W.  H. 

anything  but  flattering  to  the  whites,  332. 
thev  had  been  abiised,  332.     • 

if  tiiey  dressed  diiferently  there  would  be  ii.cc  abuse,  3.32. 
Stoct,  a.  B. 

very  badly  treated ;  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  311. 
WAGES  : 

See  Employments ;  also  Manufactures.  , 

Colton,  D.  D. 

white  men  paid  twice  a?  much  as  Chinese,  303. 
Huang  Sic  Chen. 

in  Portland,  Oregon,  S20  to  800  a  month,  172. 
Lessler,  Mr. 

in  various  industries,  330. 
Pixley,  F.  M. 

slcilled  ialior,  from  50  cents  to  SI  per  day ;  railroad  and  tuli- 
laborers,  from  00  cents  to  81 ;  farm  hands,  81 ;  fruit-pickers, 
81.10;  all  boarding  themselves,  180. 
Vreeland,  E.  B. 

collected  by  a  boss  Chinaman,  209. 

WOMEN: 

See  Prostitutes. 

DUFFirSLD,  G.  W. 

some  are  prostitutes  and  some  art>  ma'rfed,  219. 
Hollister,  W.  W. 

white  women  can  get  employment  if  they  will  be  content  with 
reasonable  wages,  327. 
Hyatt,  T.  H. 

girl-babi«8  in  Chir  <  sold  for  two  bits,  325. 

women  f.old  at  frt  m  $25  and  9Mi  consider  themselves  wives,  32."i. 
King,  T.  H. 

women  bought  bear  children  which  are  cared  for,  especially  if 

males,  1^. 
common  practice  in  China  to  purchase  women,  192. 


Chinesk  Ii 


Chinese  : 
Chinese  T; 

CHRIsriANll 

Cigars : 
Clarke,  Ai 
Clarke,  Hi 
Clothing  ; 

Coal  : 

Colton,  Da 
coolidge,  j 
Coolies : 

Condon,  Joi 
Contagious 
Contracts : 
Cordage : 
Cornelius,  i 
Correspond 
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CiiiNESU  Immigration — continued. 

WOMEN— continued. 

LooMis,  Rkv.  a. 


Low 


C'lIINESK  : 

Chinese  Tax  Bill  : 


decoyed,  kidnapped  or  bought  and  brought  here  for  the  vilest 

purposes,  27H,  ^71). 
,  F.  F. 

little  hesitation  in  destroying  fenmlo  children  iit  eivrlv  birth  in 
China,  184. 
Mathek,  F. 

wives  can  be  bought  in  China  for  SOO  and  sold  for  .si.JOO  in  Cali- 
fornia, aia. 

Pl.XLEY,  F.  M. 

in  the  state  and  lit  San  Francisco  about  1,000,  180. 
Smith,  M.  A. 

buying  and  selling,  215,  210, 
Vbeej.ani),  E.  B. 

bought  in  China  and  i  nought  to  San  Francisco  and  sold  at  from 

c^iUO  to  ?l,000,  lii    . 

numbers  and  occupations  in  British  Columbia  (Appendix  C), 
30H — 300. 


Christianity  : 
Cigars  : 

Clarke,  Alfred  : 
Clarke,  Henry  K.  W. 
Clothing  : 


judgment  of  Hon.  Mr.  .Justice  ."ray  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
British  Columbia  (Appendi.\  U),  .'l/.j— 38;j, 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

See  Manufactures. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  201—204, 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  .'110-318. 


See  Manufactures. 

American  manufacture,  40. 


Coal  : 


CoLTON,  David  D.  : 
CooLiDGE,  Joseph  A. 
Coolies : 


statement  of  coal  exports  from  Victoria  and  Xanaimo,  British 
Columbia,  for  three  years  ending  30tli  .June,  1KS4  (Api)cudix 
M),  390. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A.  301. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Apper.dlx  A,  283-285. 


See  "  Coolies, "  "  Lattcrers, "  "  Immigrants, "  &c.,  under  Chinese  Immigro' 
tion. 

Condon,  John  D.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  250. 

Contagious  Diseases  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

Contracts : 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

Cordage  : 

See  Manufactures. 

Cornelius,  Capt.  : 

witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884)  173, 174. 

Correspondence  : 

Appendix  O,  390—404. 
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CoRTAGK,  Edward  L.  : 
Coryell,  John  R.  : 
Cox,  C.  C.  : 

Creasr,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  ; 
Chime  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  253. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  3^3. 

witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  14—10. 

documentary,  140—148 ;  postcript,  Appendix  T,  414 — ilB, 


calendar  of  Chinese  cases  before  tlie  Victoria  Police  Court  from 

1879  to  1884  (Appendix  H)  383-388. 
return  of  convicts  sentenced  to  the  Britisli  Columbia  penitentiary 

from  1880  to  1884  (Appendix  I)  38»— 383. 
See  Chinese  Immigration. 


Crimes,  Unnatural  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

Criminality  : 
Criminals  : 
Crocker,  Charles  : 
Crowley,  Patrick  : 
Cubic  Air  Law 
Customs  : 


Customs  Revenue 


See  Chhuse  Immigration, 
See  Chinese  I,,  '.migration, 

abstract  of  evidence  (1873)  Appendix  A,  313—310. 

witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  21—20. 

See  Ordinances  ;  also  Legialc  'io.i,  discriminating, 

duty  collected  feam  Ciiinese  during  Augi'st  and  September,  188J» 
(Appe.idix  M)306. 

collected  from  Chinese   flr'iio  for  the  fiscal  year  endinpr  1883, 

(Appendix  N)  .W. 
collected   from  Chinese  firms  for  the   fiscal  year  ending  1884. 

(Appendix  N)3H8. 


abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  :}50— 353. 
witness  (British  Columbi     1884)  51— .54. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876),  Appendix  A.,  367. 


Dameron,  James  P. : 

Davie,  Hon.  A.  E,  B,  : 

Degroct,  Henry  : 

Depravity  : 

See  "  Morality  "  under  Chinese  Immigration, 

Development  of  Country  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration  ;  also  Whitt,  Immigration, 

Discrimination  • 

See  Legislation, 

Domestic  Servants  : 

See  Chinese  Immigrat-um. 


3>OUGLA8,   CHARiiES    D.  : 

Drake,  Hon.  M.  W.  T.  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A  ''"". 
statement  put  in  to  Commissioners,  163, 164. 
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abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  210—221. 
witness  (Britisli  Columbia,  1884)  127-  131. 

communication  re  excise  duty  collected  from  Chines-j  on  cicars. 
l.-»l— lo3.  °      ' 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  344. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  R,  355. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  323. 


documenti-ry  (answers  to  questions),  124— i2'7. 
communicafion  accompanying  answers  to  ( 
B)  361. 

abstract  of  evidenco.  (1876)  Appendix  A,  313. 


communicafion  accompanying  answers  to  questions.  Appendix 
IS)  ool. 


DuFFiELD,  George  : 
DuNSMUiK,  Robert,  M.P.  : 
DuPONT,  Major  L.  T.  : 

DcRKEE,  John  L.  : 
DwiNELLE,  John  W.  : 
DwiN^Lia,  Samuel  H.  : 
DwYiR,  Rev.  Philip,  A.M.  : 

Dye,  William  M.  : 

Easterby,  Anthony  W.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  322. 

Education,  Chinese  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

Ellis,  Henry  H.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  204—208, 

Emigration  : 

the  government  of  China  indifferent  on  the  subject,  184. 

Employments  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration  ;  also  Manufactures, 

EsTEE,  Morris  M.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  , .  76)  Appendix  A,  314 — 340. 

Ethnology : 

CrO(  KKH,  c. 

believes  that  the  viiire  man  has  got  more  brains  than  the  China- 
man, 316. 
Dameron,  J.  P. 

mankind  is  divided  into  four  different  groups,  3.50. 

Huperiorty  of  the  Caucflsiau  race.  350. 

Confucius  an  exception,  3.50. 

IndoGernianir  group  stands  first,  .3.51. 

any  race  whose  average  head  does  not  exceed  85  cubic  inches  are 
not  capable  of  free  government,  3ol 

Chinese  hnve  not  the  brain  cipacity  to  become  citizens,  .351. 

Anglo-American  iX)  cubic  inches  of  brain  ;  the  English  00  cub 
inches,  IJijl. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  318. 

See  Chinese  Immigration ;  also  "  Restriction"  under  same  head. 

number  of  Chinese  families  in  California  1,200,  10. 


Evans,  West  : 
Exclusion  : 
Families  : 


r 


I ' 


V 


Feeling  agaikst  Chinese  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration;  also  "Agitation"  and  "Feoling"  under  same  head. 
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Fires  : 

BiGELOW,  H.  H. 

doubles  the  rate  ot  insurancu,  341. 

few  losses,  341. 

the  class  who  insure  as  good  as  men  of  the  same  standing  amon)^ 
whites,  341. 

where  towns  have  been  burned  up  the  fires,  as  a  rule,  originated 
in  Chinese  quarters,  341. 

so  maiiy  flres— recently  had  declined  to  insure,  342. 
DCRKEE,  J.  L. 

liability  to  fire  in  consequence  of  their  carelessness,  344. 
Dye,  W.  M. 

less  losses  from  Chinese  policies,  313. 

less  flres  in  their  quarters  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  313. 

more  reasonable  in  case  of  fire  and  partial  law,  313. 

establishments  of  laundries  in  other  parts  of  the  city  has  had  the 
effect  of  raising  insurance,  313. 

premium  the  same  as  on  property  owned  by  wJiite  people,  313. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

very  few  flres  have  originated  in  their  quarters,  310. 

Five  Points  in  N.  Y.  : 

worse  than  any  Chinatown,  182. 

Flour  Exportations  : 

growing  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  China,  307. 

FouLKE,  Lewis  M.  : 

abstract  ot  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  359. 

Foreign  Miners'  License  Law: 

See  Ordinances  ;  also  Legislation,  Discriminating. 

Ffancis,  Rev.  John  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  283. 

Flewin,  Sergeant  J.  : 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  49—51. 

Franchise  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

Gallego,  Romulus  C.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  354. 

Gambling  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

George,  Henry  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  230—238. 


GiBBs,  Cornelius  B.  S. 

GiBBS,  Frederick  A.  : 

Gibson,  Rev.  Otis  : 

Gillespie,  Robert  H.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  252. 

Gordon,  David  William,  M.P.  : 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  l.'M— 140. 
id  •     •       •        "       ' 


abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  290. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  210—219. 
witness  (San  Francisco  1884)  38—39;  (1876)202—275. 


Grape  Picking  : 
Gray,  Giles  H.  ; 


spirits  and  wines  imported  during  last  flscaf  year,  810,720  wortli, 

135. 
opium  miportedduring  last  flscal  year,  895,354  worth,  135. 

nincteen-twentieths  done  by  Chinese,  330. 
overseers  always  whites,  336. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Apjiendix  A,  200—262, 


Hoodlub 
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Gray,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  : 
Habeas  Corpus  : 

Haight,  Henry  H.  : 
Haney,  Michael  : 
Hart,  Henry  : 
Hastings,  S.  Clinton  : 
Hayes,  Michael  : 
Hayes,  Miss  Maggie  : 
Helmcken,  Dr.  : 
Heydenfeldt,  Solomon 
Heynemann,  Herman  : 
HiCKEY,  William  : 
Highbinders  : 


judgment  re  Tal  Sing  vs.  Maguire  on.  Chinese  Tax  Bill,  375—383. 

report  of  decision  by  Hon.  Geo.  Ogden  Hoffman,  of  the  United 
Spates.  District.  Court  in  the  matter  of  Tung  Yeong  (Ap- 
pendix Q)  405—409. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  238,  239, 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  121,  122. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  335. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  :J03,  304. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  254. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  248. 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  54—59. 

abstract  of  eviii'  nee  (1876)  Appendix  A,  285,  286. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appi  i  dix  X,  291—293. 

witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884)  174. 


Hill,  John  H. 
Hip-ye-Tung  : 


See  Secret  Tribunals. 

in'California  about  1,400  irresponsible  and  vi(  ious  Chinauien,  21. 
employed  by  Six  Companies  to  hound  do«ii  those  who  break 

their  coiiiracts,  188. 
blackmail  Chinese  merchants  and  prostitutis,  214. 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  329. 


See  Secret  Tribunals. 


Hoffman,  Hon.  Geohge  OfiOEX  : 

see  Habeas  Corpus. 

HoLLisTER,  William  W. 
Homogeneity  : 
Hong  Kong  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  326—328. 
See  Miscegenation. 

See  China, 

population  of,  34. 

status  of  Chinese  residents,  193. 


Hoodlums  ; 


BiGELOW,  H.  H.  ,   ,     ,„  .  .,, . 

created  through  the  presence  of  the  Chinese,  342. 

raised  up  an  idle  class,  342. 
Ellis,  H.  H. 

several  thousands,  207. 

Chinese  very  badly  treated  by  them,  207. 

white  boys  become  bad  because  they  cannot  get  work,  20Mi 
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Hoodlums — continued. 


Horner,  John  M. 
Hospitals  : 
Huang  Sic  Chen 


LOUDERBACK,  D. 

exist  in  London  under  the  name  of  Mohawks,  213. 

exclusion  of  trays  for  employinent  one  great  cause,  213. 
Rogers,  J.  K. 

Chinese  assaulted  by  youns  men  out  of  employment,  225. 

the  assaults  exceptional,  225. 

fatal  assaults  in  Chinatown,  220. 

too  idle  to  go  to  school,  226. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

bombard  their  hospitals  with  stones,  311. 

go  among  the  prostitutes  more  to  molest  them  than  use  them,  311. 
Stock,  E.  C. 

at  times  pass  through  Chinatown  and  abuse  the  Chinese,  246. 
Swift,  Mrs.  S. 

Its  existence  owing  to  Chinese  being  here,  230. 


abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  329. 
See  Chinatown, 


statement  put  in  to  Commissioners,  161—163. 
witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884>  172, 173. 

statement  showing  the  numbers  and  occupations  of  Chinese  in 
•  dix  " "  ■ 


Huang  Tsun  Hsien  : 
Humphreys,  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Humphrey,  Patrick  H.  : 
Hyatt,  Thomas  H.  : 
Immigrants : 


B.  C.  (Appendix  C)  363—366. 
witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  39—41. 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  249. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  338. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  324. 


See  Chinese  Imniiffration ;  also  White  Iinniiffratian. 

number  of  settlers  on  the  mainland  since  the  opening  of  the 
railway  belt  in  188:i  (Appendix  M),  ;i96. 

return  showing  number,  occupation,  sex,  etc.,  entered  at  New 
Westminster  for  eleven  months  ending  November  30tli,  1884, 
and  their  destinations,  (Ap{>endix  11)406,  410. 


Immigration  : 
Immorality  : 
Imports : 
Innes,  J.  W. : 
Intermarriage 
Irish  Vote  : 
Jaoxson,  Thomas  W, 
Japan : 


See  Chinese  Immiffration  ;  also  White  Immigration. 
('ee  "  Morality  "  under  Chinese  Immigration. 

direct  from  China  into  British  Columbia  (Appendix  N)  399. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  100,  101. 
See  Miscegenation. 

In  the  United  States,  73. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  358. 

Chinese  have  made  themselves  the  most  affluent  merchants  in 
Japan,  197. 


Jessop,  Joi 
Jbssup,  Wi 
John,  R.  F 
Johnston,  : 
Jones,  Cha 
Jones,  Rio 
Jones,  Simo 
Jones,  T.  J 
Joss-houses 

JuTE-FACrO! 

Kennedy,  J 
Kennedy,  J 

Kidnapping 

King,  Cami 
King,  Thoj 

KiRKPATRIC 

Knights  oi 
Labor : 
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Jessop,  John  : 
Jessup,  William  H. 
John,  R.  F.,  M.P.P. 
Johnston,  M.  : 
Jones,  Charles  T.  : 
Jones,  Richard  : 
Jones,  Simon  L.  : 
Jones,  T.  R.  : 
Joss-houses  : 
Jute-factoey  ; 
Kennedy,  James  B.  : 
Kennedy,  Joseph  B.  : 

Kidnapping  : 


witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  03,  M. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  331. 
communication,  90, 91, 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  112. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  355. 
witness  (Britisli  Columbia,  1884)  68. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  331. 
statement  put  in  to  Commissioners,  155—160. 
description,  33. 
See  Manufactures. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  105—106. 
witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884)  176. 


See  "Prostitutes"  and  "Prostitntion"  under  Chinese  Immigration. 
a  Chinese  woman  kidnapped  by  white  men,  202. 


King,  Cameron  H.  : 
King,  Thomas  H.  : 
Kihkpatrick,  John  : 
Knights  of  Labor  : 

Labor : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  2)12—235. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876),  Appendix  A.,  188-197. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  342. 
statement  put  in  to  Commissioners,  155—160. 


See  Chinese  Immiff ration  ;  also  White  Immigration. 

Mathkr,  F.  .       . 

no  conscientious  man  will  take  a  white  apprentice  cigar  manu- 
facturing, 243. 

white  lalwr  driven  away,  24:1. 

white  men  oanngt  find  employment,  243. 

pretence  of  employing  whites,  214. 
Gibson,  Rkv.  Otis. 

white  labor  in  a  satisfactory  condition  in  California,  263. 

cheap  labor  makes  cheap  products— ciieap  living,  26.3. 

instance  to  prove  necessity  of  Chinese  labor  for  manufactories,  263. 

Chinese  not  taken  employment  from  women,  261. 
Humphreys,  Mks.  H.  .T. 

coini'etition  of  Chinese  with  women,  249. 
PiXLEY,  F.  M. 


white  people  deprived  of  brcacl,  2.5.1. 
white  laborini     "  '    '       '" 


laboring  classes  very  forbearing,  2,55. 

Sproat,  G.  M.  .        .   ,„     ,  i^,    .  t.    ■ 

it  is  because  the  Canadian  workman  is  a  civilized  man  that  he  is 
unfairly  weighted,  166. 


i! 

•1  i 


i\ 
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Labor — continued. 


Insurance ; 
Laborers  : 


Sproat,  G.  M.— continued. 

yet  the  attituile  of  labor  among  Western  nations  calculftted  to 

make  statesmen  look  narrowly  at  the  question,  167. 
combination  among  white  workmen  has  prevented  a  descent  to 

ChineKe  level,  167. 
the  Canadian  workman  handicapped,  107. 


See  Fires, 


See  Chinese  Immigration ;  also  White  Immigration, 

a  white  man  can  support  himself  on  Chinaman's  wages,  315. 
.WOor  600  whites  getting  a  living  because  Chinese  are  empl&yed,300» 


Ladner,  Thomas  E.  : 
Ladner,  William  H.  : 
Laity,  John  ; 
Lake,  Delos  : 
Lancaster,  Charles  S.  : 
Lawler,  Hon.  James  ; 
Legacy  duty  : 
Legislation  : 


documentary  (answers  to  questions)  07,  98. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  102. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  98, 99. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  346. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  248. 
witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  36-;M. 
government  defrauded,  52. 


See  "  Restriction"  under  Chinese  Immigration, 

restrictive,  10. 
one-sided,  181. 
must  bo  iMised  on  broad  principles,  167. 


Legislation,  discriminating 


Leprosy  : 
Lessler,  Morris  : 
Licenses  : 


See  Ordinances. 

cubic-air  law,  281.  < 

foreign  miner's  tax,  281. 

nets  with  meshes  of  a  certain  size,  281. 

poll  tax,  285. 

some  of  the  legislation  against  them  unjust,  343. 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  .336,  337. 


Litigants  : 

LooMis,  Rev.  Augustus  W. 

Lord,  D.  R.  ; 

Low,  Frederick,  F.  : 


coiitributions  to  the  revenue,  282. 

from  .S23,000  to  $24,000  a  quarter  collected  from  Chinese,  335. 


proportion  of  Chinese  litigants  in  district  courts,  322. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876),  Appendix  A.,  278-282. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions),  114. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  183—187. 
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ilculftted  to 

17. 

I  descent  to 


es,  315. 
apl&yed,306^ 


LOUDERBACK,  DaVID  : 

Macondrav,  Frederick,  W.  : 

Mahony,  Cornelius  A.  : 

Married  Women  : 

Marshall,  Levin: 

Matches  : 

See  Manufactures, 

McCarthy,  Dennis  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  213. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  334. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  258—260. 
three  hundred  in  Portland,  Oregon,  172. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  251. 


McCoppiN,  Hon.  Frank 
McHenry,  John  : 
McLennan,  Dona\.d  : 
Manufactures 


abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  253. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876),  Appendix  A.,  179. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  336. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  305,  306. 


86,335. 


See  " Emnloyments"  under  Chinese  Immigration. 

BAG-FACTORY  : 

Galleoo,  R.  C. 

can  mam  facture  as  cheaply  with  white  labor,  354. 

BOOTS  A  ND  SHOES : 

Beals,  H.  C.  „         . 

since  es'.nblishnient  of  factories  Importation  from  Massachusetts 
has  diminished,  307. 

MOKOEXTHAU,  M.      . 

the  Chinanien  start  on  their  ow!i  hook,  because  machinery  is 
cheap,  330. 

can  be  carried  on  profitably  with  white  labor,  253. 

of  certain  work  the  Chinese  have  complete  control,  254. 

white  men  do  about  one  quarter  more  work  than  Chinamen,  254. 

only  500  v.'hites  employed,  whereas  but  for  Chinese  2,000,  254. 

Chinese  not  engaged  iii  manufacturing  men's  boots,  254. 

BROOMMAKTNG  : 

CORT.x  1>K,  E.  L. 

caimot '    jport  a  wife  and  family  on  Chinese  wages,  2m. 
GiLLEspi;;.     .  H .  ...    ,.^ 

betw'>en  Chinese  and  white  labor  very  little  difference,  2o2. 

price  if  brooms  not  any  less,  2.52. 

whites  k-^pt  to  keen  Chinese  from  stealing,  252. 

effect  ou  v^  age.->,  25:^. 
Gillespie,  R.  H. 

white  workmen  make  one  quarter  more,  i>Z. 

manufacturi'  of  brooms  would  have  been  gone  into  as  largely  if 
tlie  Chiui'se  not  here,  2.53. 
PlXI.EY    F.  M. 

instance  of  lower  standard  of  comfort  of  Chinese  thrusting  whites 
out  of  Pinployineiit,  255. 

CANDLES: 

MORGENTHAU,  M. 

started  with  white  labor,  330. 
CARPENTERING  AND  CABINET-MAKING: 

Condon,  J.  I>.  .  j      u-     i.       i  j       ocn 

they  do  not  directly  affect  carpentering  and  cabinet-making,  JfiO. 
best  workmen  could  not  make  a  living  ou  the  wages  of  the  Chi- 


one  w 


250, 
hUe  man  does  as  much  work  as  two  Chinamen,  250. 


f 
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Manufactures — continued. 
CIGARS: 


Seals,  H.  C. 

two-thirds  consumed  on  the  coast  made  in  San  Francisco,  307. 

MlITHF'H,    IP* 

7,0(io  Chinese  cigar-makers,  242. 

slower  workmen,  242. 

habits  and  cleanliness  in  manufacturing  cigars,  242. 

peculiar  characteristics  of  t^e  Chinese  cigar-maker,  242. 

will  pay  to  get  employment,  243. 

cigars  made  by  them  advertised  as  manufactured  by  whites,  243. 

how  the  wholesale  houses  work  the  cigar  business,  243. 

cigars  manufactured  by  contract,  244. 

fraudulent  labels,  244. 

cigars  manufactured  in  Havana  by  Chinese,  244. 

CORDAGE: 

Beals,  H.  C. 

could  not  be  manufactured  without  Chinese,  306. 
imports  of  cordage,  306. 

GENERAL: 

Bee,  Col.  F.  A. 

engaged  in  general  munufacturing  1860, 10. 
capitalists  and  manufacturers  do  not  interfere  with  the  day 
laborer,  17. 
Brigos,  a.  B. 

cigars  controlled  by  them,  7. 
carry  on  other  manufactures,  7. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

little  manufacturing  done  many  years  ago,  212. 

six  or  seven  per  cent,  considered  a  good  return  for  an  investment 

in  New  England,  212. 
employment  oi  white  labor  a  benefit  to  the  state,  212. 
it  would  be  better  never  to  have  had  a  candle  manufactured  than 
to  have  the  Chinese  turned  loose,  212. 
Carey.  J.  W. 

can  do  only  certain  kinds,  46, 
Crowijsy,  p. 

their  starting  business  on  their  own  account  injure  canitalis     ,  26. 

JUTE-FACTORY: 

MoRGENTHAU,  M. 

manufactures  12,000  bags  a  day,  330. 

to  start  the  factory  from  8200,000  to  8300,000  required  for  ma- 
chinery, 330. 
Heynemann,  H. 

could  not  get  on  without  them,  292. 
white  people  preferable  293. 

MATCHES: 

Jesscp,  W.  H. 

failed  to  be  able  to  manage  white  boys  and  girls,  331. 
hired  Chinamen  and  excluded  imported  matches,  331. 

OVERALLS  AND  SLIPPERS: 
Gibson,  Rev.  Otis. 

none  made  for  the  ^rade  until  the  Chinamen  came,  264. 

SHIRT-MAKING: 

SiLVEBBERG,  H. 

in  the  manufacture  of  white  shirts  100  Chinese  are  employed,  2.57. 
at  present  (1K78)  not  enough  white  labor  to  carry  on  the  work,  238. 
300  to  eoo- females  engaged  In  shirt-making,  238. 
Chinese  industrious  and  learn  as  readily  as  the  whites,  238. 

STATISTICS: 

See  Badlam,  p.  291. 

Lessler,  Morris. 

Pacific  Jute  Company  employ  4.50  Chinese,  3.30. 
sheep  :  one-eighth  Chinese  employed,  337. 
cordage  factory  :  thirty  Chinese  employed,  337. 
tobacco  :  700  dninese  employed,  337. 
pickle  preservers  employs  30  Cninese,  337. 
pickle  and  cider,  400  Chinese  employed,  337. 


Manufactubi 


Inland  Reve 


Medical  Kn 


Mellon,  Joi 


->, 
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Manufactures — continued. 


307. 


es,  243. 


STA  TISTICS-confinurd. 

LiiSSLER,  MoHRi.s— coji/inM^rf. 

powder  company :  Chinese  labor  employed  only  for  minor  pur- 
poses, 337. 
bellows,  8  Chinese  employed,  337. 
boots  and  shoes,  l,i>70  Chinese,  337. 
blankets  and  woolens,  700  Chinese,  337. 
canned  fruits,  SO  Chinese,  337. 
cordage,  30  Chinese,  ;W7. 
cigars,  3,115  Chinese,  337. 
furniture  70  Chinese,  :W. 
glass  works,  5  Chinese,  337. 
glue  factory  10  Chinese,  337. 
gunpowder,  (i3  Chinese,  337. 
.    •  jute,  4,50  Chinese,  :J37. 

match  factories,  2.5  Chinese,  337 
pickle  preservers,  29  Chinese,  337. 
rice  muls,  3  Chinese,  iSYl. 
shirt  factories,  129  Chinese,  XJ7. 
wires  spring,  8  Chinese,  337. 


Inland  Revenue ; 


;he  day 

istment 
ed  than 

lis     ,  26. 
for  ma- 


red,  2.57. 
)rk,  258. 


for  fiscal  year  ending  ;30th  .Tune,  1884,  .<il,731.75  collected  from 
Chinese  manufacturers  in  British  Columbia,  1.52. 

^lOM  for  3  months,  endingSeptember  30th,  1884, 1.5:3. 

revenues  received  from  European  manufacturers  for  above 
oeriod,  85,982.70, 15:3. 

$1,. 552. 12,  153. 

SHOE-MANUFACTURING  : 
Lancaster,  C.  S. 

when  Chinese  are  discharged  they  stavt  factories  on  the  co-ope- 
rative principle,  240. 
prices  now  (1876)  and  in  1871,  248. 
Buchanan,  W.  G. 

white  immigration  kept  back,  2 '7. 

white  labor  turns  out  more  than  t\'o  and  a  half  what  Cliinese 

will,  247. 
started  originally  with  white  labor,  247. 
cost  of  n-.'iking  shoes  about  the  same  with  white  labor  as  with 

Chinese,  247. 
their  labor  injurious  to  white  employes,  247. 
Lancaster,  C.  S. 

shoe-makers  migrating  eastward  rather  than  westward,  248. 

TAILORING : 

Marshall,  Levin.  , 

in  1870  one  dozen  white  men  in  custom  and  manufacturing; 

before  the  Chinese  came,  100,  251. 
effect  on  white  wages,  251. 
the  I  ublic  no  gainers,  2.51. 
custom  work  given  to  whites,  251. 
Westive,  E.  , ,.    „., 

Chinese  do  not  give  cheaper  clothing  to  the  puuac,  2ol, 

WOOLLENS  : 

Heynemann,  H. 

white  girls  have  displaced  Chinese,  291. 
imported  Scotch  girls  ran  away,  291. 
Peckham,  R.  F.  ,  •,   j  «         1  -i 

•  could  not  carry  on  factory  with  the  prices  demanded  for  whi";e 
labor,  296. 
Meares,  Dr.  J.  L.  ,.     ,    .„_     „„ 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  lOi— 201. 


Medical  Knowledge; 


Mellon,  John: 


their  doctors  claim  to  cure  almost  any  disease  with  roots  and 

herbs,  224.  .     ,      .  ,  ,  .......      , 

little  educated  in  anatomy  and  physiology ;  know  little  of  sur- 
gery, 311. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  240,  24L 
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Merchants  : 


See  "  Character"  under  Chine83  Immigration, 
Rathbun,  G. 

two  white  girls  employed  by  a  merchant  in  Portland,  173. 

they  pay  better  than  white,  and  are  more  polite  than  American 

employers,  173. 
very  honest,  173. 


Metcalf,  Joseph,  Jun. 
MiNiNO : 


Miscegenation  ; 


Morality  : 
Mortality 

Money  : 


documentary  (answers  to  questions)  82—84. 

Degroot,  H. 

their  presence  detrimental  to  the  mining  industry,  357. 

they  nisplace  white  labor,  357. 

4,000  in  one  community  engaged  in  mining,  358. 
DUNSMUIR,  R.,M.P.P. 

employH  from  700  to  800  whites  and  Chinese,  127. 

whites  do  the  skilled  labor  and  Chinese  the  laboring  work,  128> 

extent  to  which  they  have  developed  mining,  129. 

gold  mining,  130. 
DuPONT,  Major  L.  T. 

large  profits  accrue  to  whites  from  Chinese  mining,  162. 

1,458  employed  in  mining  for  gold,  152. 

in  a  great  many  things  the  Chinese  miner    under   the   same 
expense  as  the  white,  152. 
.?OULKE,  L.  M. 

have  employed  Chinese,  but  prefer  white,  359. 
Kayes,  M. 

the  Chinese  working  placer  mines,  254. 

great  loss  to  the  country,  254. 
Sneath,  R.  G. 

in  hydraulic  mining  white  labor  would  not  pay,  204. 
BPiGGS,  A.  R. 

white  labor  engaged  in  mining  when  railroads  were  building,  5. 

old  claims  Chinese  clean  out,  69. 

danger  to  mining,  90. 

See  "  Aaaimilaiion  "  under  Chinese  Immigration. 
Hastings,  S.  C. 

would  mean  destruction,  303. 
impossible,  or  at  least  undesirable,  303. 
Heydenfej.dt,  S. 

might  not  prove  a  success,  286. 
Rogers,  J. 

the  intermingling  of  different  ethnological  divisions  an  injury, 

348. 
where  the  white  race  mingles  with  a  different  color  it  is  a  deteri- 
oration, 348. 
Stout,  A.  B. 

a  flrst-class  Chinese  woman  and  a  first-class  white  man  would  bo 
a  much  better  cross  than  the  white  man  on  the  negro  or  the 
white  man  on  the  Indian,  312. 

See  Chinese  Imtnigration, 

death-rate  not  greater  than  among  the  whites,  65. 
death-rate  less  among  Chinese  than  among  whites,  310. 


Moresby,  William 

MORGENTHAU,  MaX 

Murders  : 


exportation  of,  65. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  108—110. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1871)  Appendix  A,  330. 
a  few  among  them  44,  50. 
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•tland,  173. 

;e  than  American 


stry,  357. 

I. 

!7. 

>orlng  work,  128, 

129. 

ning,  152. 
under  the  SRnie 


',294. 

.8  were  building,  5. 


ivisiona  an  injury, 
color  it  is  a  deteri- 


fhlte  man  would  lie 
n  the  negro  or  the 


,65. 
hites,  .310. 


Murderous  Weapons  : 

See  pp.  15,  25,  37. 


MuTHEH,  Frank  : 
Nanaimo  : 


arrests  for  carrying  concealed  weapons,  215.  JUU-*^ 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  242-2W.  U/X^t'l^   /-X^ 


numl)er  of  Chinese  in  district,  00. 

well  suited  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  centre,  157. 

Nanaimo  Trades  Association  : 

statement  put  In  to  Commissioners,  100,  170. 

Native  Wines  : 

trade  in  in  California,  JUKI. 

(ierkes's  vineyard  produces  annually  150,000  gallons,  336. 

California  crop  for   1S75  :  H,000,U00  gallons  of  wine    and    80,000 

gallons  of  brandy,  ;\ijtt. 
about  4(X)  Germans  employed  in  Kohler  &  Co.'s  vineyard,  :J.30, 
Auger  employs  about  half  Chinese,  ^KiO. 
in  Champagne  manufacturing  half  Chinese  employed,  337. 

statement  put  in  to  Commissioners,  169, 170. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  ',iM\. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  332,  3.33. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  148—150. 

imported  into   China  in   1800,    21,000,000   lbs.  of   the  value   of 
«08,IX)0,000. 


O'Brien,  Robert,  M.D. 
O'Donnell,  Charles  C. 
Olmsted,  William  N.  : 
Onderdonk,  Andrew  : 
Opium  : 


Opium-Smoking 
Ordinances  : 


Oriental  Trade  ; 
Orient  : 
Outrages : 


See  Chinese  Immigration. 

See  Legislation,  Discriminating. 

the  queue  ordinance,  182. 

the  cubic-air  law,  182. 

cubic-air  law  exceedingly  defective,  100, 

cubic-air  law,  arrests  under,  204. 

had  to  enforce  them,  211. 

arrests  under  cubic-air  ordinance,  213. 

the  queue  ordinance  drawn  up,  217. 

cubic-air  law  enforced,  217. 

etfect  of  queue  ordinance,  218. 

resentment  at  the  eiueue  ordinance,  280. 

foreign  miners'  tax,  281. 

poll-tax,  285. 

arrests  under  cubic-air  law,  2(M,  213,  214,  210.  220. 

cubic-air  law  misconstrued,  312. 

introduction  of  150,000  Chinese  no  effect  on,  256. 
trade  and  commerce  with,  181. 
committed  in  self-defence,  34. 


Overalls  and  Slippers : 

See  Manufactures. 

Pamphlets  : 

on  the  migration  of  races,  3o. 
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FAHflGNOERS  : 

Patterson,  Jawks  : 
Pawson,  J.  ; 
Pearse,  B.  M.  : 
Peck,  Charles  S,  ; 
Peckham,  Robert  F. 
Peru  : 


arriving  at  Victoria,  B.C.,  during  July,  ^ugunt,  Sept«mber  and 

October,  1884  (Appendix  M)  m 
whites  and  Cliineae  entering  Victoria,  B.C.  (Appendix  N)  908. 


abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  353. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions),  131—134. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions),  04—07. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  320. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  200—200. 


Cadiz. 

Chinese  in  Peru,  360. 

sold  for  certain  periods,  360. 

inferior  race,  36(). 
Mahony,  C.  a. 

8,000  in  Peru,  2i58. 


Peterson,  Charles  H. 


Poll-Tax 


sentiment  grew  up  in  Peru  against  them,  250. 

congress  of  1875,  2oO. 

sodomy,  250. 

physical  condition  tainted,  200. 

Chmamen  learn  Spanish  easier  than  English,  260. 

his  idea  to  go  back  to  China,  200. 

enforced  cleanliness,  260. 

in  a  state  of  slavery,  260. 


abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  356. 


See  Ordinancea ;  also  Legialat inn,  ZHacrhninaeing. 
■         lfr(  


not  collected  from  them  on  their  landing,  232. 

Po-SANO-TUNO : 

See  Secret  Tribunals. 

Phillips,  Stephen  H.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A,  342. 

Photographs : 

See  pp.  24, 105,  210,  261. 
PiXLEY,  Frank  M.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  170,  254,  257. 

Population,  Chinese: 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

Prohibition  Act 

Prostitutes  : 

Prostitution  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

Provincial  Revenue  Tax  : 

number  of  Chinese  who  pay,  00. 

number  of  Chinese  who  have  paid  it  from  1882  to  1884,  (Appendix 
K),  305. 

they  buy  and  handle  more  than  any  other  class  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 307. 


See  "  Restriction  "  under  Chinese  Immigration. 
government  should  pass,  01. 

See  Chineae  Imtnigration ;  also  "  Women  "  under  same  head. 


Quicksilver  ; 
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:«mber  and 
N)308. 


Queue : 


Questions 


See  Ordinnnren ;  also  Lmwlafion,  DiacHminaling. 
Hignitlcano(!  of  the,  1H2. 

inHtanci"  ill  which  a  young  Chiimniaii cut  off  hisquoue  ami  adopted 

Amerlcnn  dri-HH,  iJ(M. 
a  national  Hyn>l>ol,  IIOU. 


Hubmltted  to  different  individuals  In  British  Columbia,  00,  70. 


Railway  Construction  : 


i,  (Appendix 


1  San  Fran- 


See  "  Laborers"  under  Chinese  Immigration. 
Coi.TON,  D.  D. 

Southern  Pacltic  would  not  liave  been  done  so  quickly  without 

Chinese,  IKM. 
effect  of  construction,  304, 
Croc'KKH,  C. 

commenced  with  white  labor,  HW. 

falling  to  get  more  than  HOC)  whites  tried  Chinese  and  found  they 

worked  well,  :tl4. 
they  are  equal  to  the  heaviest  work  ;  reliable,  314. 
one  strike  among  them  for  higher  wages,  314. 
Evans,  W. 

In  building  railroads  Chinese  better  than  whites,  white  men  ant 
to  balk,  ais.  ^ 

Hkydenkeldt,  S. 

the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  would  not  have  been  built  but  for 
them,  2)i). 
HOLl.ISTEK,  W.  W. 

railroads  could  not  have  been  built  without  them,  327. 
Low,  F.  F. 

four-flths  of  grading  on  Central  Pacific  done  by  Chinese  labor,  1R5. . 
white  labor  would  have  In-en  slowerand  more  expensive  for  these 

works,  IWJ. 
Union  Pacific  constructed  by  white  labor,  180. 
number  of  Chinese  on,  04. 
Strobbidhk,  J.  H. 

could  not  get  enough  white  labor  on  the  Central  Pacific,  310. 

in  consequence  of  employing  Chinese  more  wliite  labor  employed. 

310. 
Chinese  reliable,  310. 
furnished  by  companies,  310. 
gome  Chinamen  unreliable,  310. 

the  class  of  men  who  go  on  public  works  rather  unsteady  men,  310. 
seven-tentliH  of  white  labor  got  drunk  and  l)oisterous  after  being  • 

paid,  310. 
some  difiiculty  in  getting  Chinese  to  go  on  heavy  work,  310. 
not  wholly  satisfied  with  Chinese  as  laborers,  310. 
difficult  to  control  large  bodies  of  whites  wheji  paid,  320. 
they  go  on  sprees,  320. 
Wheeleb,  a. 

building  of  other  roads  by  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific 

have  caused  the  increased  Immigration  from  China,  200. 


Railway  Labor  Rates  : 
Ratiibun,  Gertrude  : 
Reed,  Rev.  Hiram  W.  : 
Religion  : 

Restriction  Act  : 


in  British  Columbia,  70. 

witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  18»4),  173. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.  33.5. 


similar  to  that  of  the  Catholic  worship,  284. 

practice  pagan  rites  in  an  open  and  repulsive  manner,  130. 

teachings  of  Confucius,  184. 

Buddhists,  Tauists  and  followers  of  Confucius,  300. 


effects  of,  25. 

amended  Act  an  improvement  on  the  first,  26, 
come  in  under  forged  certificates,  15. 
testimony  suborned,  10. 
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Restriction,  etc.  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration ;  also  "  Exclusion  "  unde'  mine  bead. 

Restriction  Act  of  1882  (U.  S.): 

text  of  the  amendment  (Appendix  F)  371—375. 


Revenue : 

Robert,  George  D.  : 
Robins,  Samuel  M.  : 
RoBSON,  Hon.  John  : 
Rogers,  James  R.  : 
Rogers,  John  : 
Royal  Commission  : 

Russell,  Joel  : 
Salmon  Canneries  : 

Sandwich  Islands  ; 


San  Francisco  : 


inland  revenue  collected  in  BritiE>h  Columbia,  from  Cninese  for 
fiscal  year  ending  ;«tb  June  1884,  $1,731.75,  152. 

inland  revenue  collected  from  Chinese  in  British  Columbia,  for 
three  months  ending  JlOth  Septemlier,  1884,  .S679.53, 153. 

if  Chinese  left,  Cariboo  would  be  short  of  revenue,  123. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  276,  277. 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  118—120. 

witness  (british  Columbia,  1884)  64,  65. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  225,  226. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  347. 

gravity  of  ihe  duty  which  the  Commission  lias  to  discharge,  148. 
remarks  as  to  functions  of,  169. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  356. 

number  of  whites,  Indians  and  Chinese  employed  during  1884 
(Appendix  L)  395. 

they  emigrate  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  assignable  contracts,  342. 

2,0U0  Cliinese  out  of  a  population  of  (56,000, 342. 

a  few  hav  •.  married  Hawaiian  women,  342. 

form  of  contracts,  343. 

tlie  government  had  encouraged  them,  343. 

had  tried  eight  for  p-.urder,  343. 

merchants  (Chinef..-)  of  Hont  /alu  men  of  higli^st  respectability. 

the  phiuters  paid  '.'4  to  *5  a  muntli  to  tlie  conjprador  ni  Cliina,  'A&. 

comumnication  fr  jn;  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Appendix  S)  411. 

answers  to  questions  sent  by  Secretary  (Appendix  S>  411,  412. 

Foreign  Office  notice  ;  Regulations  re  Immigrants  (Appendix  S) 

il3. 
text  of  an  Act  to  regulate  the  landing  of  passengers  arriving  at 

the  difTerent  ports  in  this  kingdom  (Appendix  S)  413,  414. 

taxes  paid  by  C'llnese,  39. 

if  {)0'}00  white  laborers  took  the  place  of  60,000  Chinese,  San 

Francisco    .vould  have   300,000  white  people  to  extend  its 

bounds  and  its  business,  180. 


S  -.NiTARY  Condition  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

Schedule  op  Wages  . 
ScoTT,  Irv)\g  M.  ; 
Scott,  Robeit. 
Seaman,  Vernon  : 


in  British  Coluiub'a,  70. 
aljstract  of  evidence  (1871)  Appendix  A,  346. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  107. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  294—290. 


lead. 


from  Cnlnese  for 
152. 

ish  Columbia,  for 
S679.53,  153. 
ue,  123. 


9  to  discharge,  148. 

loyed  during  1881 
able  contracts,  342. 


'it  respectability, 
•ador  in  China,  343. 
8  (Appendix  8)411. 
idix  S)  411,  412. 
•ants  (Appendix  S) 

lengers  arriving  at 
idix  S)  413,  414. 


3,000  Chinese,  San 
)ple  to  extend  its 
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Secret  Societies  : 
■Secret  Tripunals 
•Settlement  Act  : 
Guttlers'  Effects  ; 


D«. 


among  the  whites,  22. 

See  Chinese  Im/migration. 

coal  lands  within  railway  reserve  handed  over  Ui  one  company,  157. 

numbers  of  persons  represented  by  goods  passed  free  of  duty 
(Appendix  N)  399. 

.SH3ARER,  Rev.  Fhedeeick  E.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  308. 

Sherk,  Jacob  B.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  308. 

;Shirt-makixq  : 

See  Manuj'acturea, 

Shoemakers  Cooperative  Union  : 

lx)th  workmen  and  bosses,  247. 

Shoe-Manufacturing  : 

See  Manufactures. 

Grain  : 

the  Chinaman  in,  196. 

SlLVERBERG,  HERMAN  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  257. 

Six  Companies  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration, 

Slanson,  a.  B.  : 

witness  (Portland,  Oregon,  1884)  175. 

Slavery  : 

reasons  why  it  should  be  inferred  that  it  does  not  exist  among 
thera,  81. 

♦    Small-Pox  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

Smith,  Michael  A.  ; 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  214-216. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Anna  F.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1870)  Appendix  A  3:35. 

Sneath,  Richard  G.  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  m. 

Sodomy  : 

See  Chinese  Immigration. 

SoNNTAO,  Charles  : 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  335. 

Southern  States  : 

experiment  of  Chinese  ii?  imigratiou,  190. 

Sproat,  Gilbert  Malcolm  : 

statement  put  in  to  CoUimissioners,  163— 3  "9. 
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Strobridge,  James  H.: 
Statements : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  310. 


submitted,  163. 

criminal,  18. 

murders,  sudden  daths  and  accidents,  28. 


Statistics 


See  Mantifacturea, 
Gordon. 


statistics  to  show  their  worthlessness  as  settlers,  138. 

dutiable  goods  imported  from  China,  138. 

imports,  139. 

exports  to  China,  139. 

16,000   Chinese   in   the   Province     earn   $2,400,000   per  annum, 

$1,800,000  net  earnings  and  $340,978  for  China  products  sent 

out  of  the  Province,  139. 
Seaman,  V. 

exports  from  China  and  Japan  to  the  United  States  and  England 

and  the  continent,  294. 


Stein,  Fritz  : 
Stephenson,  W.  : 
Stevenson,  E.,  M.D.  : 
Stock,  Ernest  C.  : 
Stoc'T',  Arthur  B.  : 
Stout,  Dr.  : 
Straits  Sextlements  : 
Stuart,  John  : 
Survival  op  the  fittest 
Swan,  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  : 
Swipt,  John  F.  : 
Swift,  Mrs.  Sophhonia  : 
Syphilis  : 
Tailoring  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  249. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions),  122—124. 
communication,  91—94, 
abstVact  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  246. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  310—313. 
quotation  from  Joint  Report,  20. 
immigration  of  Chinese  to,  196. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  325. 
explanation,  36. 

witness  (San  Francisco,  1884)  26—28. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  338—341. 
abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  229—231. 
See  Chinese  Immigration, 


Taxes  : 
TiNDAL,  John  : 

TOBIN,  TOHN  T. 


See  Manufactures. 

taxes  paid  by  Chinese  in  Victoria,  61,  68. 

abstract  statement  showing  amount  paid  by  Chinese  in  Victoria 
from  1879  to  1883  (Appendix  J)  394. 

affirmation,  120, 121. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  226—229. 
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38. 


)  per  annum> 
products  sent 


s  and  England 


lese  in  Victoria 


Trades-Unions  : 

Chinese,  81,  204. 

their  object  among  whites  to  prevent  employers  from  taking  in  a 
lot  of  boys,  237. 

Traoing  : 

clothiftg  of  merchants  and  laborers  mostly  bought  in  the  United 
States,  172,  lai. 

ninety  per  cent,  of  the  clothing  of  Chinese  in  California  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture,  40. 

See  Chinese  Immigration  ;  also  "Agitation,"  and  "  Feeling,"  under  same  head. 

Trembrath,  John  : 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  99, 100. 


Tucker,  George  W.  : 
TucKFiELD,  Mr.  : 
TuLE-LAND  Reclamation 


Two-KwANG  : 

United  States  : 
Urine  : 

Vale,  William  : 
Tictoria,  B.  C.  : 
Vinton,  William  : 
Vreeland,  Ezekiel  B. 
Wages  : 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  338. 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  66,  67. 

swamp  lands,  4,  5. 

1,000,000  acres  had  been  reclaimed  by  them,  182. 

40,000  acres  of  tule-laiids  reclaimed  by  Chinese,  270. 

work  generally  satisfactorily  performed,  270. 

in  higher  class  of  work  employ  white  men,  276. 

white  men  could  not  reclaim  this  lands,  270. 

advantage  of  the  contract  system  in  reclaiming,  276. 

population  greater  than  the  population  of  United  States,  180. 
the  British  do  not  allow  men  not  free  or  diseased  to  leave,  210. 

example  of  should  be  followed,  84. 

kept  for  fertilizing  purposes,  49,  68. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  356. 

taxes  paid  by  Chinese,  61,  68. 

abstract  of  oxidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  241. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  208—210. 


See  Chinese  Imviigrntlon  ;  also  Mnmifncfures. 

schedule  of  in  British  Columbia,  (9. 


documentary  (answers  to  questions)  84—86. 
documentary  (answers  to  questions)  103,  104. 


Ward,  Robert  : 

Ward,  W.  C.  : 

Weapons  ; 

See  Murderous  Weapons. 

"  Weekly  Bulletin  "  :  .  , .       .„ 

extract  from,  on  hop-picking,  /6. 

Westine,  Erric  :  .^.v  .        jj    a  o-i 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  2.ol. 

Wharton,  Emily:  ,  ^,     ,,    ,™,,.,-ni-, 

witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  loO,  151. 
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Wheeler,  Alfred  : 
"Wheeler,  Edward  D  ; 

White  Immiqration  : 


WHi 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  287—290, 


abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  347. 
Whites  and  Indians  t>etter  than  Chinese,  103. 


DOMESTIC  SERVANTS: 

Crease,  Ho>f.  Mr.  Justice. 

white  domestic  labor  tried  and  found  wanting,  142. 

ships  chartered  to  bring  female  servants  from  England  round 
Cape  Horn,  142. 

capitalists  would  not  come  into  British  Columbia,  if  they  had  to 
depend  on  supply  from  Europe,  140. 
Davie,  Hon.  A.  E.  B. 

difBcult  to  procure,  53. 
Peaksk,  B.  M. 

if  supply  depended  on  the  number  coming  from  Europe  or  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  incoming  capital  would  be 
checked,  i>5. 
Wilson,  C. 

white  women  would  be  preferable,  60. 
IMMIGRANTS: 

Adair,  W.  B. 

whites  can  find  employment,  114. 
Armstrong,  W.  J. 

can  find  plenty  of  emplojTnent,  117. 
Bodwell,  E.  V. 

in  time  white  servants  tvnd  laborers  might  come  in,  115. 

can  Hnd  employment,  116. 

opening  of  railway  lands  had  attracted  a  number  of  white  immi- 
grants, 116. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 

complain  they  cannot  get  work,  212. 
Bryden,  J. 

can  find  employment.  111. 

opening  up  of  railway  lands  has  attracted  white  immigrants,  111. 

not  retarded.  111. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mk.  Justice. 

whites  come  to  British  Columbia  expecting  certain  rates,  ana  11 
they  do  not  get  them  skip  across  the  line,  146. 
DWYER,  P.EV.  p.    A.M. 

some  can  find  wcik  others  cannot,  127. 
Haney,  M. 

can  now  find  remunerative  employment,  122. 
Johnston. 

can  fine'  employment,  113. 
Kennedy,  J.  1?. 

white  settler  a  family  man  with  children  and  all  that  makes  civic 
life  possible,  106, 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

not  coming,  102. 

can  find  employment,  102. 
Lord,  D.  H. 

those  who  are  sober  can  obtain  employment,  115, 
Moresby,  W. 

can  find  employment  in  those  branchcB  of  labor  where  Chinese 
do  not  compete,  110. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

can  ob*-ain  employment  and  wages  high  enough  to  attract  the 
best  class  of  white  laborers,  110. 

opening  up  of  railway  lands  had  attracted  white  immigrants,  110. 
Scott,  R. 

can  obtain  employment,  107. 
Stephenson,  Vi'. 

whites  cannot  find  remuntratlve  employment,  123, 
Ward,  R. 

difllculty  in  procuring.  86. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

<'.an  oI)tain  work,  104, 
Wheeler,  A. 

as  the  white  immigrant  comes  to  remain  be  Is  sarely  the  most 
desirable,  280. 


42. 
England  round 

a,  if  they  had  to 


a  Europe  or  the 
apital  would  be 


in,  115. 
sr  of  white  immi- 


immigrants,  111. 


bain  rates,  ana  11 
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White  Immigration— coniwmed. 


that  makes  civic 


Dr  where  Chinese 

g;h  to  attract  the 
i  immigrants,  110. 

L23. 


i  sarely  the  most 


IMMIGHATION: 

aDAIR,  W.  B. 

a  combined  effort  to  bring  in  white  immigration  might  be  success- 
ful, but  unless  labor  was  cheap  industries  would  suffer,  113. 

not  retarded,  114. 
Ahmstrono,  W.  J. 

a  combined  effort  would  bring  in  white  Immigration  and  thus 
develop  the  country,  117. 

had  been  retarded,  117. 
Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

a  combined  effort  to  promote,  discussed,  77. 

would  take  6,000  whites  to  do  the  work  of  the  Chinese  if  expelled, 
77, 

opening  up  of  public  landsi  materially  affected  white  immigra- 
tion, 7H. 

not  retarded  by  presence  of  Chinese,  78. 

BODWELL,  E.  V. 

a  combined  effort  would  not  bring  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  white 

labor,  116, 
not  retarded,  116. 
Briggs,  a.  R., 
increase,  1. 

invited  after  influx  of  Chinese  was  stopped,  2. 
should  be  encouraged,  11. 
evidence  of  increase  of  immigration,  12. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  legislature  to 

bring  in  white  immigration  would  not  succeed,  146. 
opening  of  railway  lands  had  exercised  a  marked  eifect  on  white 

immigration,  147. 
laudable  desire  that  money  should  be  utilized  in  bringing  in  new 

settlers  143. 
white  immigration  has  been  stimulated  by  presence  of  Chinese, 

147. 
Davie,  Hox.  A.  E.  B. 

presence  of  Chinese  prevents  white  immigrants  and  settlers  from 

coming  in,  .53. 
DUNSMUIR,  R.,  M.P.P. 

white  inmiigration  not  retarded,  129. 
DwYER,  Rev.  P.,  A.  M. 

the  Chinese  stand  in  the  way  of  white  immigration,  12o. 
what  combined  effort  might  and  might  not  do,  120. 
opening  up  of  railway  lands  had  attracted  white  immigration,  127. 
white  immigration  had  been  retarded,  127. 
Gibson,  Rev.  O'  ;a.  .       .      ^.  ■, 

believe  ,  a  large  portion  of  the  European  immigration  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Asiatic,  203. 

Gordon,  D,W..  M.P.  ,  .,       ,  ,  •     ,    «•    4.         u 

unless  Chinese  immigration  prohi^    „d  no  combined  eliort  would 

secure  white  immigration,  137. 
white  immigration  had  been  retarded,  V,iS.        ,  .       .        .       ^. 
opening  up  of  pulilic  lands  had  stimulated  white  immigration, 

but  they  should  have  been  opened  before,  138. 
the  best  blood  of  Europe  the  natural  immigration  for  Canada,  IdU. 

combined  effort  would  not  bring  sufficient  white  labor,  122. 
Hastings,  S.  C.  . 

their  presence  discourages  white  immigration,  dUd. 

InNES,  J.  W.  ..,,..,    i^     I  -^    ini 

opening  up  of  public  lands  stimulated  it,  lUl. 
good  white  immigration  not  retarded,  101. 

fifty  heads  of  families  gone  to  Cowichan  settlement,  03. 

white  immigration  and  market  gardening,  63. 
Kennedy,  .7.  B. 

retarded,  100. 
Ladner,  Thomas  E. 

not  enough  white  laborers  at  present.  OH 

wliite  laborers  could  not  be  had  to  supply  their  place,  88. 

not  retarded,  08. 
Ladner,  W.  H. 

not  retarded,  102, 
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IMMIGRA  T ION— continued. 

Laity  J.,  and  Trembath,  J. 

retarded,  99, 

opening  up  of  railway  lands  has  had  a  good  effect,  09. 
Lord.  D.  R. 

no  combined  effort  would  bring  a  sufficient  supply  of  white 
immigration,  114. 
Metcalf,  J.,  JUN. 

but  for  Chinese  there  would  be  24,000  more  whites,  83. 

they  prevent  white  immigration  and  settlers,  83. 

white  immigration  retarded,  84. 
Ondekdonk,  a. 

a  combined  effort  to  bring  in  whites  would  do  no  good,  149. 

opening  up  of  public  lands  had  attracted  white  immigration,  149. 

white  immigration  not  retarded,  149. 
Pearse,  B.  M. 

i\  combined  effort  to  encourage  it  would  develop  resources  of  Pro- 
vince more  speedily  than  they  are  now  being  developed,  96. 

laborers  and  others  can  get  employment,  96. 

oi«ning  up  of  railway  lands  have  induce  many  to  come  in,  96, 

w.iite  immigration  to  a  small  degree  retarded,  96. 

wliite  community  wanted,  97. 
Pawson  ,  J. 

remove  the  Chinese^and  white  immigration  would  flew  in,  133. 

whith  immigration  retarded,  133. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

a  combined  effort  would  bring  in  sufficient  white  immigration, 
119. 

of  late  retarded  by  presence  of  the  Chinese,  119. 
Scott,  R. 

opening  up  of  railway  lands  had  stimulated  It,  107. 
Stephenson,  W. 

white  immigration  not  retarded,  123. 
Vinton,  W. 

their  presence  prevents  white  imiuigratiou  and  degrades  labor 
to  a  fearful  extent,  241. 
Ward,  R. 

not  retarded,  86. 
Ward,  W.  C. 

a  combined  effort  to  bring  in  whites  should  be  made,  101. 
Wheeler,  A. 

if  labor  east  is  less  in  price  than  Chinese  in  California  then  their 
presence  would  not  check  white  immigration  overturned,  288. 

on  tlie  increase,  288. 
Young.  J. 

had  been  retarded,  89. 

on  the  increase,  90. 


LABOR . 


Begbie,  Sir  Matthew  B. 

plenty  in  British  Columbia,  78. 

instance  of  a  successful  miner,  78. 
Brigos,  a.  R. 

advantages  to  coast  greatly  in  favor  of  white,  8. 

paid  about  the  same  as  Chinese,  11 . 

engaged  in  mining  when  railways  were  building,  5. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

white  labor  so  dear  at  first  as  to  be  prohibitive,  141. 

success  in  mining  rendered  labor  distasteful,  142. 

white  labor  not  to  be  had,  143. 

whites  can  get  plenty  of  work,  147. 
Gordon,  D.  W.,  M.  P. 

whites  cannot  find  sufficient  employment  owing  to  Chinese,  137. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

canneries  tried  to  get  along  with  white  labor  but  failed,  56. 
Innes,  J.  W. 

white  people  can  get  work,  101. 
Jessop,  J. 

but  for  antipathy  to  Chinese  the  white  would  be  ready  to  work 
with  them  at  the  same  rates,  64. 

IVENNEDY,  .1.  B. 

cannot  bring  it  in  while  Chinese  are  in  the  Province,  106. 
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LA  BOB— continued. 

Laity,  J.,  and  Trembath,  J. 

whites  cannot  support   their  families  by  reason   of  Chinese 
competition,  90. 
Low,  F.  F. 

the  Chinese  in  California  possibly  prevent  white   labor   from 
coming.  187. 
Pawso  f,  J. 

skilled  white  labor  can  find  employment,  but  unskilled   can- 
not, 133. 
Robins,  S.  M. 

with  a  free  immigration  of  white  labor  Chinese  could  be  dispensed 
with,  110. 
RoBSON,  Hon.  J. 

white  labor  prevented  from   coming  in   through   presence   of 
Chinese,  65. 
Slanson,  a.  B. 

white  labor  would  be  on  hand  but  for  the  Chinese,  176. 
Ward,  R. 

whites,  especially  mechanics,  can  find  employment,  86. 
Wheeler,  A. 

white  labor  could  have  been  obtained  at  a  suflficient  price,  289. 
the  disadvantage  of  the  displacement  of  white  labor  discus- 
sed, 289. 
Wilson,  C. 

white  men  cannot  compete  with  Chinese,  60. 
Winn.  A.  M. 

Chinese  keep  out  white  labor,  245, 
men  of  family  can  only  get  Chinese  wages,  245. 
Young,  J. 

a  comparatively  limited  number  of  whites  can   find   employ- 
ment, 89. 

LABORERS: 

Briggs,  a.  R. 

consumers  and  producers,  2. 
Crease,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice. 

difficulty  of  holding  white  laborei-s,  145. 
Bennett,  N. 

two  dollars  a  day  and  tents  gi^en  to  whites,  171. 

where  tliey  are  employed  one  in  ten  settle,  171. 
Helmcken,  Dr. 

feel  that  the  Chinese  take  their  work,  57. 

if  protected  some  manufactures  must  cease,  57. 
Kennedy,  J.  B.  ,       ■,  ,^ 

many  have  to  leave  because  too  many  Chines'J  are  employed,  106. 
Low,  F.  F. 

a  percentage  of  white  laborers  become  settlers,  18o. 

PiXLEY    F    IVI, 

their  presence  prevents  the  immigration  of  white  laborers,  180. 


Wilson,  Charles  : 
Winn,  Albert  M. 
Women  : 

Woods,  David  C.  : 
Woollens  : 
Young,  James  : 


witness  (British  Columbia,  1884)  59-01. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A.,  245. 

See  Chinese  Immigration ;  also  "  Prostitutes  "  under  same  head. 

abstract  of  evidence  (1876)  Appendix  A,  354. 

See  Manufactures, 

documentary  (answers  to  questions)  87—90. 
statement  put  in  to  commissioners,  115-120. 
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